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PREFACE. 


In  the  year  1852,  I  received  from  the  State  An-ri- 
cultural  Society  of  New  York,  an  appointment  that 
required  a  complete  and  careful  exploration  of  the 
county  of  Essex.     In  the  discharge  of  that  mission  I 
visited  nearly  every  school  district  in  the    county: 
made  myself  familiar  with  its  natural  history,  its  phy- 
sical geography,  and  industrial  pursuits,  and  collected 
the  materials  and  traditions  which  form  or  illustrate 
Its  history.     The  result  of  these  researches  was  pub- 
hshed  m  the  volume  of  the  Th-ansactmw  of  1852,  as 
"The  report  on  the  survey  of  Essex  county."     That 
work  suggested  the  present.    The  predominance,  which 
the  circumstances  then  required,  of  the  agricultural  as- 
pect m  the  report,  has  been  wholly  abandoned  in  the 
followmg  pages,  while  the  historical  sketch  has  been 
expanded  into  an  elaborate  and  connected  history  of 
the  region.     In  discussing  a  subject  so  affluent  and 
mteresting  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  prescribe  to 
myself  a  specific  plan.     I  have  attempted  to  present  a 
minute  and  continuous  account  of  events  directly  con- 
nected with  the  fortresses  of  Lake  Champlain  and  of 
military  operations  more  remote,  of  which  they  were 
the  base;  but  in  referring  to  movements,  in  which  they 
were  only  for  the  time  or  incidentally  the  scene,  my 
pen  has  been  arrested,  when  the  current  of  events 
has  passed  beyond  the  locality. 

The   publication  of  the   documents   collected  in 
Europe  by  Mr.  Brodhead,  under  the  munificent  aus- 
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pices  of  the  state,  has  opened  fresh  and  delightful 
fields  to  the  researches  of  the  student  of  our  colonial 
history.  These  rich  mines  of  historic  wealth  would 
have  remained  almost  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  ex- 
plorer, had  not  the  amazing  labor  and  persevering 
industry  of  Dr.  E.  B.  O'Callaghan  furnished  the  key 
that  unlocks  these  hidden  treasures,  by  his  exact  and 
perfect  index  to  the  massive  folios.  This  invaluable 
work  I  have  freely  used. 

I  have  experienced  great  and  unexpected  embarrass- 
ments in  procuring  materials  for  the  account  of  the 
services  by  the  troops  of  Essex  county.  Stimulated 
by  the  conviction,  that  the  progress  of  a  few  years 
must  obliterate  much  of  the  evidences  of  their  heroic 
devotion,  their  toils  and  triumphs,  1  have  labored  with 
the  utmost  assiduity  and  zeal  to  collect  memorials  that 
might  form  at  least  a  humble  initiation  of  a  movement 
commemorative  of  their  patriotic  services.  In  attempt- 
ing to  place  an  occasional  wreath  upon  the  graves  of 
the  gallant  dead  and  to  add  a  few  leaves  to  the  chap- 
lets  of  the  living,  I  have  indulged  in  a  labor  of  love. 
That  some  companies  and  regiments  have  been  more 
fully  noticed  than  others,  should  not  be  ascribed  to 
any  unjust  or  partial  preference,  but  be  imputed  to  the 
simple  fact,  that  Essex  was  more  largely  represented 
in  the  former  organization,  or  that  my  eflforts  to  obtain 
information  have  been  more  successful  in  some  cases 
than  in  others.  I  am  conscious  that  the  results  of  my 
labors  are  inadequate,  and  will  prove,  I  fear,  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  gallant  men,  whose  deeds  and  sufferings  I 
have  endeavored  to  describe.  I  have  opened  a  path, 
which  I  trust  will  be  pursued  by  more  successful 
explorers. 
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In  presenting,  as  far  as  my  limited  scope  permits,  a 
Bketch  of  the  physical  geography  and  natural  history 
of  the  county,  I  have  not  only  noticed  its  nativi*  pro- 
ductions and  animated  nature,  but  have  attempted  to 
describe  the  remarkable  topographical  features  and 
imposing  scenery,  that  renders  Essex  one  of  the  most 
attractive  and  interesting  sections  of  the  state. 

To  a  notice  of  the  ore  beds  and  mineral  wealth  of 
the  county,  I  have  devoted  a  large  portion  of  my 
volume.  Many  of  the  most  important  of  these  mines 
I  have  personally  visited  and  explored. 

I  trust,  that  every  reader  will  give  to  this  portion 
of  the  work  a  careful  consideration.  The  revelation 
to  their  minds  of  a  mineral  wealth,  so  vast  but  still 
in  the  infancy  of  its  development,  will  excite  astonish- 
ment and  warrant  a  worthy  exultation.  The  account 
of  the  industrial  resources  of  the  district  will  be  read,  I 
think,  with  interest  and  surprise. 

I  have  reproduced  in  this  volume  extensi-ely  from 
my  former  works.  Copious  extracts  from  the  latter 
have  been  recently  appropriate!  by  several  authors 
without  any  acknowledgment.  I  advert  to  this  fact 
that  I  may  be  screened  from  the  possible  imputation 
hereafter,  of  having  pirated  myself  upon  such  authors. 

I  have  cited  with  care,  as  they  occur,  the  numerous 
authorities  I  have  used  in  the  progress  of  the  work.  I 
mention,  in  the  same  connection  with  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments, individuals  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
many  acts  of  courtesy  and  laborious  services  in  sup- 
plying me  with  valuable  original  matter  which  I  have 
largely  incorporated  in  my  work. 

w.  c.  w. 


Port  Kent,  June,  1869. 
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HISTORY  OF  ESSEX  COUNTY. 


PART  I. 
MILITARY  AND  POLITICAL  HISTORY. 


CHAPTER  1. 
The  Discovery. 

The  territory,  now  distinguished  bythegener.il  desiuna- 
tion  ot  the  valley  of  Lake  Champlain  was,  for  nearly  a 
century,  a  debatable  ground  between  the  powers  of  France 
and  England.  Claimed  by  each  under  arbitrnrv  charters 
or  imaginary  titles,  overrun  and  subverted  in  turn  by  both 
and  permanently  occupied  by  neither,  it  derived  from  the 
presence  of  their  armies,  little  amelioration  of  its  primitive 
savage  aspect. 

Earlier  than  this  period,  the  same  region  seems  to  have 
been  the  frontier  between  tribes,  or  confederacies  of  tribes 
ot  aborigines,  who  waged  a  perpetual  warfare  of  ferocious 
extermination.  These  circumstances,  it  is  probable,  had 
consigned  it  to  desolation,  and  prevented  the  occupation  of 
the  country  by  a  race  which  would  have  been  allured  to 
It  by  the  strong  attractions  to  the  savage  mind,  created  bv 
the  profusion  of  its  game  and  fish.  The  possessions  of  the 
Indians  were  apparently  most  extended  and  permanent  on 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  lake.  Few  vestiges  of  their 
existence  have  been  discovered  upon  its  western  borders 
Ihey  appear,  however,  to  have  congregated  in  numerous 
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villages  along  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  interior.  The 
bold  and  lofty  mountains  which  envelop  that  region, 
formed  to  them  a  bulwark  against  the  assaults  of  their 
fo«s,  while  the  forests  and  tlie  streams  yielded  an  abundant 
supply  of  their  humble  wants. 

At  an  epoch  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  discovery 
of  Canada  by  the  French,  the  Roman  energies  and  the 
extraordinary  railitavy  prowess  of  the  Mohawks  appear  to 
have  borne  their  arms  and  established  their  dominion 
almost  to  the  southern  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  A 
tradition  prevailed  in  thic  tribe,  that  the  confederacy  in 
which  they  always  maintained  a  military  supremacy, 
occupied  at  one  period,  the  sites  of  both  Montreal  and 
Quebec.  Subjugated  nations  acknowledged  their  domina- 
tion from,  the  Connecticut  to  the  wildernesses  of  the  Ohio, 
and  the  tribes  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  trembled 
before  the  terrors  of  their  arms.* 

In  the  extraordinary  native  eloquence  which  is  imputed  to 
the  aborigines,  the  Iroquois  were  preeminently  conspicuous. 
They  possessed  ar.  advanced  intelligence,  which  conceived 
and  formed  wise  and  suscessful  social  institutions.  Their 
progress  in  the  simple  arts  that  belonged  to  savage  life 
was  as  distinguished  as  their  martial  science  or  political 
supremacy.  This  people  asserted  a  sovereignty  over 
northern  New  York,  and  to  their  persistent  valor  we  are 
indebted  for  the  boundary  that  now  separates,  in  a  long 
line,  the  domain  of  the  state  from  the  British  provinces.^ 

The  long  and  narrow  tract  of  water,  known  to  us  as 
Lake  Champlain,  was  doubtless  the  war  path  of  the  Huron 
and  Iroquois,  in  their  mutual  hostile  and  sanguinary  in- 
cursions. The  mird  may  readily  portray  fleets  of  the 
Indian  war  canoes,  caparisoned  in  the  gorgeous  trappings 
of  barbaric  pomp,  bounding  over  the  dark  and  still  waters 
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'  Tlie  French  "  tak'ng  advantajjo  of  the  Indians  being  abroad  as  far  as 
Capo  Florida,  at  war,  cam;  down  and  burni,  a  castle  of  tlie  Manuae^,"  etc. — 
Governor  Don^,  tn's  Report,  lCb7. 

"  Bancroft. 
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of  the  lake,  wliile  the  paddles  kept  tune  to  the  cadence  of 
their  war  songs;  or  gliding  stealthily  along  the  silent 
shores,  upon  their  mission  of  rapine  and  blood.  The  In- 
dian in  reference  doubtless  to  the  fact  that  it  afforded  an 
avenue  and  facility  to  theii*  reciprocal  attacks,  gave  to  the 
lake  the  impressive  and  appropriate  name  of  Caniadere 
guarante,  i.  e.  The  lake  Ihat  is  the  gale  of  the  country?  An 
ally  of  the  Hrrons,  Champlain,  accompanied  them  in  one 
of  these  incursions,  and  revealed  to  the  civilized  world  the 
beautiful  lake  which  has  immortalized  his  own  name. 

France  entered  with  ardor  and  enthusiasm  Into  the 
great  struggle  of  the  age,  the  field  of  exploration  upon 
the  new  continent.  The  zeal  and  enterprise  of  the  fisher- 
men of  Normandy  has  already  discovered  and  penetrated 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Cartier,  a  French  adventurer, 
entered  in  1534,  the  mighty  river  of  that  name.  The 
succeeding  year,  he  guided  to  his  new  discovery,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  royal  government,  a  fleet,  freighted 
with  many  of  the  young  nobility  of  France,  and  blessed 
by  the  prayers  and  sanctions  of  the  church.  They  de- 
parted in  high  hopes  and  with  brilliant  auguries  to  colonize 
this  new  France.  Ascending  the  majestic  stream,  which 
was  called  Hochelaga,  by  the  natives,  but  named  from 
its  mighty  estuary,  by  Cartier,  the  St.  Lawrence,  they 
moored  at  what  is  no\\  known  as  the  Isle  of  Orleans. 
Cartier,  from  this  point  penetrated  to  the  Indian  town  of 
Hochelaga,  and  to  this  he  gave  the  name  of  ^Mont-Iioyal, 
the  beautiful  and  opulent  Montreal  of  modern  times.  In 
his  progress  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  he  was  greeted  by  the 
simple-minded  aud  confiding  natives  with  all  the  demon- 
strations of  joy  and  festivity  known  to  savage  homage. 
Hochelaga  was  the  chief  town  of  a  populous  nation  which 
occupied  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  extended  their  pos- 
sessions far  below  Quebec.     From  their  dialect  and  insti- 
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'  Documentary  History.  Petaonhcagh,  picrnifying  a  double  pond  or  lake 
hranching  out  into  two,  is  another  aboriginal  appellation,  proliably  reieiTing 
to  its  connection  with  Lake  Georgt  —li.  W-  Livingston,  Esq. 
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tutious  it  has  been  inferred,  that  they  were  a  branch  of 
the  Iroquois,  The  arrival  of  Cartier  was  celebrated  by  a 
multitude  of  the  people,  who  poured  forth  from  the  pali- 
sades of  their  capital  to  meet  him  on  th6  shore  of  the 
island,  bearing  the  ofi'erings  of  their  joy ousuess  and  hospi- 
tality. Large  openings  in  the  forest  had  been  formed  by 
their  rude  toils,  and  here  luxuriant  crops  of  maize  attested 
their  industry  and  the  fertility  of  the  earth. 

At  Hochelaga,  Cartier  listened  to  the  Indians'  vague  and 
shadowy  tales  of  an  unexplored  region  of  lakes,  of  moun- 
tains and  delightful  plains.  He  ascended  an  eminence 
that  arose  from  the  centre  of  the  island  and  from  its  sum- 
mit, the  first  of  civilized  men,  gazed  upon  the  majestic 
and  beautiful  scenery  that  enraptured  his  vision.  The 
broad  stream,  the  islands  that  gemmed  it,  the  cultivated 
fields  of  the  Indians  were  before  him,  and  far  to  the  south 
beyond  the  glittering  river,  and  the  sea  of  forests  that 
spread  on  every  side,  his  eye  rested  on  the  mountains  of 
Vermont  and  New  York.  The  ensuing  v/hiter  was  passed 
by  the  adventurers  at  the  Isle  of  Orleans  amid  intense 
suti'erings  from  the  rigors  of  the  climate  and  the  presence 
of  disease. 

Having  takrn  possession  of  the  country,  with  all  the 
prescrib.'d  pomp  and  formulas  of  chivalry  and  religion, 
the  colonization  was  abandoned  and  the  expedition  re- 
turned early  in  the  season,  to  the  mother  country.  On 
the  previous  voyage,  Cartier  had  kidnapped  and  carried 
to  France,  two  Indian  youths,  who  now  served  him  as 
guides  in  the  exploration  of  the  unknown  Hochelaga. 
Emulating  the  infamy  of  the  Spanish  conquerors,  when 
returning  from  his  last  voyage,  he  inveigled  into  his  vessel 
Donnegana,  the  chieftain,  who  had  proved  a  generous  host 
and  firm  friend,  and  bore  him  with  several  of  his  nobles, 
into  a  hopeless  captivity,  in  a  strange  land,  aud  to  death. 
This  e-;ploration  ended  thus  iuauspiciously,  and  the  climate 
and  country  presenting  to  the  children  of  sunny  France, 
so  few  allurements,  all  schemes  of  further  colonization 
seem  to  have  slumbered,  for  several  years.     The  Lord  of 
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Koberval  received  in  1540  a  commission  from  the  French 
king,  conferring  on  him  an  immense  and  almost  illimita- 
ble territory,  and  which  dignified  him  with  the  plenary 
powers  of  vice-royalty. 

This  parchment  title  and  these  titular  functions  over- 
shadowed a  vast  region,  and  extended  in  every  direction 
along  the  gulf  and  river  St.  Lawrence,  comprehending  in 
its  wide  domain  the  present  limits  of  New  England  and 
Northern  New  York.  The  efforts,  emanating  from  this 
authority,  appear  to  have  terminated  without  accomplish- 
ing any  progress  eiiher  in  colonization  or  discovery. 

During  the  half  century  succeeding  the  failure  of 
Roberval,  the  subject  of  New  France  was  L.nheeded  amid 
the  convulsions  and  conflicts  of  the  religious  wars  by 
which  the  kingdom  in  that  period  was  torn  and  agitated. 
In  1598,  another  abortive  attempt,  under  governmental 
patronage,  was  made  by  De  La  Eoche,  to  colonize  the 
region  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  by  disgorging  upon  its  shores 
the  convicts  from  the  dungeons  and  jails  of  France. 

Private  enterprise,  unfolding  the  only  just  and  secure 
basis  of  colonization  of  that  region,  by  associating  it  wHh 
the  fur  trade,  initiated  the  lirst  successful  eliort.  In  1600, 
Chauvin  had  obtained  a  comprehensive  patent,  which 
formed  a  monopoly  of  that  trade.  Repeated  and  prosper- 
ous voyages  had  been  made,  and  settlements  were  about 
being  formed,  when  the  death  of  Chauvin  dissolved  the 
organization. 

.  The  year  1603  was  signalized  by  the  enterprise  of 
Aymer  De  Chastes  and  abody  of  merchants  of  Rouen,  who 
animated  by  this  success  organizeu  a  new  company  with 
similar  purposes,  which  was  rendered  memorable  by  the 
introduction  into  the  field  of  his  future  labors  and  glory, 
the  founder  of  the  new  empire,  and  the  leader  who  was 
preeminently  great  in  the  long  series  of  brilliant  men, 
that  guided  and  moulded  the  destinities  of  new  France. 
Samuel  De  Champlain  was  one  of  those  rare  and  oxcop- 
tional  men  who  seem  to  stamp  an  impress  of  their  own 
characters  upon  the  age  they  illustrate  and  adorn.     Cham- 
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plain  was  a  native  of  France,  and  of  noble  lineage. 
Peculiarly  imbued  with  the  impulsive  and  impetuous 
spirit  of  his  ?ountry,  animated  by  a  bold  and  reckless 
courage,  rejoicing  in  dangers  and  toils,  his  intuitive 
sagacity  enabled  him  to  surmount  those  obstacles  that  his 
intelligence  and  prescience  could  not  anticipate  and  avoid. 
Enthusiastic,  persevering  and  indefatigable  in  his  purposes, 
he  devoted  all  the  powers  of  his  active  mind  and  the 
energies  of  his  nature  to  the  achievement  of  the  great 
object  of  his  life,  tlie  exploration  of  the  wildernesses  of  the 
new  world,  and  the  creation  in  their  recesses  of  a  new 
empire  to  his  country.  De  Soto  discovered  the  Missis- 
sippi, but  while  he  found  an  appropriate  mausoleum 
beneath  its  dark  waters,  left  no  memorial  of  his  name. 
Champlain,  more  fortunate,  made  his  discovery  a  mo- 
nument, which  has  perpetuated  alike  his  services  and  his 
memory. 

A  rapid  glance  at  the  history  of  a  man  so  remarkable 
for  his  intellectual  and  moral  greatness,  for  his  chivalrous 
exploits  and  the  vastness  of  his  services,  and  whose  name 
is  imperishably  associated  with  the  lake,  that  is  alike  the 
ornament  and  the  commercial  power  of  the  district,  the 
annals  of  which  we  propose  to  discuss,  is  appropriate,  and 
should  possess  deep  interest.  His  own  abundant  writings, 
with  the  memorials  of  his  cotemporaries  and  ai:sociatcs, 
have  rendered  posterity  familiar  with  events  which  impart 
an  enduring  and  brilliant  lustre  to  his  name.  Chami)lain 
was  born  at  Brouage,  a  seaport  situated  on  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  Addicted  to  an  intercourse  with  the  sea  by  the 
associations  of  his  boyhood,  near  the  most  tempestuous 
waters  of  western  Europe,  he  gratified  his  instincts  by  a 
connection  at  an  early  age  with  the  royal  marine  of  his 
native  country.  Although  a  catholic  by  birth  and  senti- 
ment, he  followed  in  the  civil  wars  of  France,  the  "  ban- 
ner of  Navarre."  When  that  cause  had  triumphed,  he 
received  a  pension  from  the  gratitude  of  his  liberal  but 
impoverished  leader.  Too  active  and  ardent  to  indulge 
in  the  relaxations  of  peace,  he  conceived  the  design  of  a 
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personal  exploration  of  the  colonial  possessions  of  Spain, 
and  to  thus  obtain  a  knowledge  of  their  condition  and 
resources,  which  was  studiously  veiled  from  the  world  by 
the  jealous  policy  of  that  government.  His  scheme  was 
sanctioned  by  the  wise  and  sagacious  head  of  the  French 
administration.  Through  the  influence  of  a  relative  in 
that  service,  Champlain  secured  the  command  of  a  ship 
in  the  Spanish  West  India  fleet.  This  singular  position, 
not  perhaps  in  perfect  accordance  with  modern  concep- 
tions of  professional  honor,  was  occupied  two  years,  and 
when  he  returned  to  France  his  mind  was  stored  with  the 
most  valuable  information,  and  his  journal,  laded  with 
the  results  of  keen  observation  of  the  regions  he  had 
visited,  was  strangely  illustrated  by  his  uncultivated  pen- 
cil. Champlain  was  unusually  impressible  by  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  which  delighted  in  the  marvelous,  and  his  work 
is  singularly  disfigured  by  representations  of  strange 
beasts,  and  accounts  of  miraculous  events,  and  yet  it  is 
marked  by  his  great  ability,  and  by  his  eminently  clear 
and  comprehensive  perceptions.  He  landed  at  Vera  Cruz, 
penetrated  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  visited  Panama. 
His  journal  reveals  the  bold  conception  of  a  ship  canal 
across  the  isthmus,  by  which,  he  says,  "  the  voyage  to  the 
South  sea  might  be  shortened  by  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred leagues."  In  this  grasp  of  his  investigating  mind, 
Champlain  anticipated  by  more  than  two  centuries,  the 
slowly  moving  projects  of  the  present  age. 

Eeturning  to  the  court  of  Henry,  Champlain  mot  De 
Chartes,  who  had  been  a  comrade  in  battling  against  the 
league,  and  who,  although  crowned  by  years  and  honors, 
had  just  obtained  from  the  government  a  patent  empower- 
ing him  to  bear  the  cross,  and  to  extend  the  power  of 
France  into  the  unexplored  wilds  of  the  new  continent. 
Champlain,  from  liis  professional  ability  and  great  expe- 
rience would  be  an  invaluable  associate,  and  invited  by 
De  Chartes,  he  promptly  and  zealously  embarked  in  an 
enterprise,  so  peculiarly  in  conformity  with  his  spirit,  and 
which  was  destined  to  attach  to  his  name  an  immortality. 
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The  intrepid  adventurers,  embarking  in  two  small  shallops 
of  twelve  and  fifteen  tons  burden,  plunged  into  the  North- 
ern sea.  Their  voyage  was  prosperous,  and  after  a  sur- 
prizingly  short  passage,  they  entered  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  at  once  advanced  to  Hochelaga.  There  all  was 
changed.  The  palisaded  city  that  C.artier  sixty-eight 
years  before  had  visited,  was  gone,  and  in  place  of  the 
dense  population  he  described,  Champlain  only  met  a  few 
wandering  savages  of  another  race  and  language.  These 
Indians  aroused  the  deepest  interest  in  his  investigating 
mind,  as  they  delineated  in  a  coarse  diagram  upon  the 
vessel's  deck,  the  regions  along  which  the  immense  river 
flowed,  and  lakes  from  whence  they  traced  its  source.  A 
new  creation  was  unfolded  to  the  vision  of  the  explorer, 
and  his  fancy  doubtless  reveled  in  glowing  anticipations 
of  future  discoveries  and  conquests,  alike  of  the  cross  and 
the  lilies  of  France.  When  Champlain  returned  to 
France,  De  Chastes,  his  protector,  and  the  earnest  patron 
of  his  enterprise,  was  dead ;  but  the  Sieur  De  Monts,  a 
protestant  gentleman  of  character  and  high  position,  was 
already  maintaining  his  privileges,  and  preparing  to  pur- 
sue his  colonial  schemes.  Under  the  broad  shield  of 
government  pati'onage,  De  Mcnts  had  obtained  an  ample 
patent,  conferring  plenary  commercial  rights,  with  vice- 
regal powers,  over  a  vast  territory  stretching  its  nominal 
dominion  from  near  Philadelphia  on  the  south,  to  the 
forty-sixth  degree  parallel  on  the  north,  with  an  indefinite 
expansion,  both  east  and  west.  Here  within  its  ample 
border,  there  was  to  prevail  perfect  freedom  in  religious 
immunities.  The  colony  which  De  Monts  undertook  to 
guide  to  New  France,  was  singularly  jarring  and  incoherent 
in  its  elements.  The  gentleman  and  noble  associated  with 
the  sweepings  of  the  prisons  and  convict  ships  of  France, 
while  the  disciple  of  Rome  mingled  with  the  followers  of 
Calvin.      Such    incongruities   disclosed   strange   scenes.^ 


'  Chair  |ilain  quaintly  remarks  in  his  journal:  "  I  have  seen  our  cure  and 
the  minister  fall  to  with  their  fists  ou  (luestions  of  faith.    I  cannot  say 
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De  Monts,  in  the  assertion  of  his  assumed  sovereignty  over 
this  immense  territory,  made  an  effort  to  colonize  Acadia, 
and  occupied  under  this  parchment  title,  a  portion  of 
Maine.  Port  Royal  was  founded  by  a  companion  of  De 
Monts,  and  was  the  first  European  settlement  permanently 
established  north  of  St.  Augustine.  Champlain  was  asso- 
ciated with  his  accustomed  prominence  and  efficiency,  in 
all  these  enterprises,  from  1604  to  1607.  In  that  period 
he  explored  the  shores  of  Ifow  England  south  to  Cape 
Cod,  which,  from  the  white  sand,  he  named  Cape  Blanc^ 
With  an  eye  of  science  and  observation,  each  of  the  har- 
bors, streams,  and  estuaries  of  the  coast  was  examined. 
He  projected  from  this  survey  an  accurate  map  and 
chart,  "  remaining,"  as  he  remarks,  a  second  winter,  "  in 
order,  with  the  help  of  God,  to  finish  the  ch?rt  of  the 
coast  which  I  had  begun."  This  chart  was  subsequently 
published  with  his  works,  and  is  remarkable  among  the 
innumerable  trophies  of  skill  and  industry  exhibited  by  the 
French  in  their  explorations  upon  the  western  continent. 

At  length,  amid  *,he  changes  and  vicissitudes  which 
marked  the  age,  the  prerogatives  of  De  Monts  were  abro- 
gated with  the  same  readiness  and  ease  with  which  they 
had  been  created.  Champlain  and  Pourtraincourt,  upon 
whom  De  Monts,  in  his  decaying  fortunes,  had  conferred 
what  remained  of  his  franchises,  and  acting  under  them, 
in  1606,  made  another  voyage  to  l^ew  France  in  search 
of  further  discoveries,  and  with  the  design  of  forming  a 
colony,  based  upon  the  novel  idea  of  an  agricultural  settle- 
ment. They  explored  the  N'ew  England  coast  still  more 
widely,  fought  a  battle  with  the  natives,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Cape  Cod,  wintered  in  unwonted  comfort  and 
luxuriance  in  their  new  settlement,  and  the  next  year 

wliich  Lad  the  more  pluck,  or  which  hit  the  harder ;  but  I  know  the  minister 
soni(!time8  corajjlained  to  the  Siour  De  Monts,  that  he  had  been  beaten.  I 
leave  you  to  judge  if  it  was  a  pleasant  sight : 


"  And  prove  their  doctrines  orthodox, 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks," 
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abandoning  their  project,  returned  to  France.  The  te- 
dium of  the  route  was  beguiled  in  tlie  excitable  and  gay 
spirit  of  their  country.  They  instituted  the  festive  order 
of  dc  bon  temps,  fraternized  with  their  Indian  neighbors,  and 
rejoiced  in  general  hilarity  and  abundance. 

In  the  year  1608,  five  years  after  his  advent  upon  the 
waters  of  St.  Lawrence,  Champlain  embarked  in  a  more 
energetic  and  systematic  eftbrt  to  form  a  permanent 
colony  upon  its  banks.  He  embarked  in  a  small  vessel 
freighted  with  the  elements  of  an  earnest  colonization,  and 
bearing  the  germ  of  a  new  empire,  accompanied  by  his 
tormer  associate,  Portgrave,  in  another  vessel,  laden  with 
materials  adapted  to  their  projected  fur  trade.  Advancing 
up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  examining  its  shores  with  a  saga- 
cious scrutiny,  his  judgment  discerned,  and  his  military 
science  adopted  a  bold  rocky  promontory,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  St.  Charles  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  the  site  of  the 
capital  of  that  empire,  which  to  his  ardent  and  fertile  im- 
agination, was  disclosed  in  the  visions  of  the  future,  great, 
glorious,  and  prosperous.  At  once,  laborers  and  artizans 
were  actively  employed  in  removing  the  forests,  and  prepar- 
ing materials  for  the  erection  of  dwellings  and  other  struc- 
tures. Soon  the  simple  edifices  arose,  that  asserted  the 
presence  of  civilized  man,  and  established  his  perpetual  do- 
mination upon  the  mighty  stream,  whose  fountains  welled 
up  mere  than  eighteen  hundred  miles  in  the  remote  soli- 
tudes of  the  western  wilds,  and  whose  volume  rolled  to  the 
ocean  the  tribute  of  more  than  a  million  of  square  miles.* 
Here  Champlain  erected  fortifications  formed  of  timber,  for 
the  safety  of  his  infant  settlement.  A  garden  sprang  up 
within  its  protecting  walls,  under  the  refined  and  graceful 
tastes  of  the  cultivated  pioneer.  He  was  not  exempt,  how- 
ever, from  the  usual  cares  and  trials  that  attend  the  birth  of 
remote  and  secluded  colonies.  A  contemplated  treachery 
that  compassed  his  own  death,  he  avenged  by  a  prompt 
and   stern   retribution.     In   the   succeeding   September, 
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Portgrave  sailed  for  France,  leaving  Charaplain  to  occupy 
Quebec  with  twenty-eight  raou,  until  his  return  in  the 
spring  with  supplies  and  additional  colonists.  What  were 
the  occupations  of  Champlain  through  the  dark  and 
gloomy  week  of  autumn,  and  in  the  winter  rigors  of  an 
almost  arctic  climate?  "We  can  only  surmise  from  our 
own  conjectures,  and  the  faint  glimmerings  of  light  his 
journal  affords.  He  tells  us,  that  he  trapped  foxes,  and 
was  amused  in  watching  the  futile  efforts  of  the  martins 
to  seize  the  carcass  of  a  dead  dog  he  had  suspended  from 
a  tree  beyond  their  reach.  But  in  fancy,  we  may  discern 
him,  with  active  zeal,  employed  in  tracing  and  illustrating 
his  journals,  and  wrapt  in  profound  reveries,  pondering  on 
the  hopes  and  projects  of  the  future.  The  Indians  gathered 
about  his  wooden  ramparts ;  now,  with  a  present  supply, 
yielding  to  their  insatiate  habits  of  gluttony ;  and  now,  in 
the  wasting  pangs  of  famine.  He  doubtless  heard  their 
wild  legends,  and  was  amused  and  aroused  by  their  stories 
of  savage  warfare  with  the  Iroquois,  their  hereditary  foes, 
whose  far  distant  country,  they  described  as  a  fair  land, 
and  delineated  in  their  simple  art,  the  lakes  and  streams 
which  must  be  traversed  to  reach  it. 

Before  the  dissolving  ice  and  bui'sting  vegetation  miti- 
gated their  suft'erings  and  presaged  the  approach  of  spring, 
the  scurvy,  the  fell  scourge  of  every  northern  colony,  had 
desolated  the  little  band;  and  when  Pontgrave's  vessel 
appeared,  only  eight  pale  and  emaciated  survivors  re- 
mained to  rejoice  in  the  relief  it  afforded.  A  consultation 
between  the  leaders  decided,  that  Pontgrave  should  re- 
main to  guard  the  safety  of  Quebec,  and  that  Champlain 
should  pursue  the  project,  which  was  the  dream  and  pur- 
pose of  every  exploration  of  the  age,  and  attempt  the 
discovery  of  an  avenue  to  the  eastern  world.  This  hope 
possibly  inflamed  the  passions,  which  led  him  to  accept  the 
invitation  of  the  Indians,  to  unite  with  them  in  a  contem- 
plated war  party,  which  was  intended  to  penetrate  deeply 
into  the  regions,  upon  which  his  mind  had  expatiated 
during  the  weeks  and  mouths  of  his  gloomy  seclusion. 
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In  May,  1609,  he  joined  the  camp  of  his  savage  allies, 
and  while  they  looked  in  speechless  wonder  upon  the 
strange  apparition  of  a  steel  clad  warrior,  armed  with 
weapons  that  discharged  the  lightning,  he  witnessed  with 
scarcely  less  interest  the  war  dances  of  the  Indians,  mov- 
ing by  the  wild  tones  of  thoir  music,  chanting  their  war 
"ongs  and  brandishing  their  stone-pointed  tomahawks. 
He  engaged  at  their  council  lire,  attended  their  war  feast, 
and  mingled  in  all  their  barbaric  rites.  These  mystic 
ceremonies  performed,  they  proceeded  upon  their  advance 
into  a  hostile  and  to  him  an  unknown  country.  Cham- 
plain  embarked  in  a  small  boat  with  eleven  European  com- 
panions and  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  modern  Sorel, 
where  the  party  was  augmented  by  large  numbers  of 
savages  from  the  upper  lakes  ;  but  here  dissension  arose, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  Indian  warriors  returned  to  their 
homes.  Champlain  dismissed  to  Quebec  all  but  two  of 
his  European  followers.  To  these  were  added  a  force  of 
sixty  Indians,  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-four  canoes.  A  com- 
mon or  timid  mind  would  have  shrank  from  the  appalling 
view  of  the  future,  abandoned  by  feeble  allies,  and  left 
almost  alone  to  the  resources  of  his  individual  courage 
and  unyielding  energies,  but  he  saw  before  him  the  beam- 
ings of  glory  and  honor  that  awaited  the  revelation  of  a 
new  region  ;  he  contemplated  the  rich  country,  the  lakes, 
the  islands,  the  streams  that  had  been  portrayed  to  his 
imagination,  and  he  fearlessly  and  joyously  entered  upon 
his  dubious  mission.  Champlain,  as  he  did  in  all  his 
explorations,  gave  to  the  world  a  minute  and  graphic 
account  of  this  expedition,  and  so  exact  is  his  accuracy 
that  the  traveler  may  still  trace  his  route  and  the  scenes 
he  describes.  These  productions  are  not  alone  interest- 
ing, as  they  portray  the  incidents  of  a  singularly  wild  and 
romantic  career ;  but  they  are  of  infinite  value,  as  they 
illustrate  savage  life  and  exhibit  their  primitive  habits 
and  tactics  when  on  the  war  path. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  the  party  eflected   the   transit   of 
the  Chambly  rapids,  and,  having  advanced  some  leagues  up 
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the  river,  prepared  to  encamp.  A.  part  of  the  savages, 
actively  engaged  in  cutting  down  timber  and  peeling  it 
to  procure  bark  to  cover  their  lodges,  while  othera  were 
felling  large  trees  to  form  a  temporary  barricade.  This, 
Champlain  considered  very  formidable.  The  side  of  the 
encampment  next  to  the  river  was  not  fortified,  in  order  to 
facilitate  retreat  to  the  canoes,  if  necessary.  The  Indians 
dispatched  three  canoes  in  advance  to  reconnoitre,  and,  if 
nothing  was  discovered,  to  retire.  Upon  this  exploration, 
they  wholly  depended  for  safety  during  the  night."  Against 
"  this  bad  habit  of  theirs  "  Champlain  expostulated,  but  with 
little  effect  upon  a  confirmed  custom.  They  represented  to 
him,  that  in  war  they  were  accustomed  to  divide  their  forces 
into  three  parts :  one  of  which  hunted  to  supply  provi- 
sions ;  another  always  ready  for  battle  inarched  in  a  compact 
body ;  and  the  other  formed  the  vanguard  and  advanced  in 
front  to  scout,  and  to  ascertain  the  trail  of  a  foe  or  l.-iends. 
This  they  readily  determined  by  certain  marks,  which  the 
chiefs  of  the  different  nations  interchanged,  and  which  upon 
reciprocal  notices  were  occasionally  altered.  The  hunters 
never  advance  before  the  main  body,  but  pursue  their 
duties  in  the  rear  and  in  a  direction  where  they  do  not 
expect  the  presence  of  an  enemy.  In  this  manner  they 
proceed  until  they  approach  the  enemy's  country, 
when  they  advance  "  stealthily  by  night,  all  in  a  body 
except  the  scouts,  and  retire  by  day  into  picket  forts 
where  they  repose."  They  make  no  noise  nor  "  build  a 
fire,  except  to  smoke,  aid  eat  dried  meal  which  they  steep 
in  water." 

The  second  day,  the  party  entered  "  the  mouth  of  the 
lake,"  and  saw  "  a  number  of  beautiful  islands  filled  with 
fine  woods  and  prairies."  "  Game  and  wild  animals, 
abounded  on  these  islands.  Passing  onward,  the  lake  in  its 
widest  expanse  burst  upon  their  view,  in  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  its  verdant  shores,  and  its  emerald  islands,  em- 
braced in  its  lofty  and  rugged  mountain  ramparts.  Cham- 
plain describes  the  larger  islands,  -md  the  rivers  that 
"  discharged  into  the  lake  surrounded  by  fine  trees  similar 
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to  thoHO  wo  have  in  Franee,  with   a   quniitity  of  vines,* 
**  handsomer  than  I  ever  saw,  a*ul  a  great  many  cliestnutB." 

Referring  to  the  exubeianco  of  the  ti^h  in  the  lake, 
Champlain  related  some  wild  tales  of  his  pavage  allies. 
"  Continuing  their  route"  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake, 
he  says,  "  and  contemplating  the  country,  I  eaw  vei-y  high 
mountains  on  the  east  side  covered  with  snow,"  and  he  ob- 
served "others  to  the  south  not  lesshigh  but  without  snow." 
The  Indians  informed  him  "  that  here  were  beautiful 
valleys  and  fields,  fertile  in  corn,  with  an  infinitude  of 
other  fruits,  and  that  this  country  was  inhabited  by  the 
Iroquois." ' 

They  said,  that  the  country  they  designed  to  attack  was 
thickly  settled  ;  that  to  reach  it  they  must  pass  by  a  watei'- 
fall,  thence  into  another  lake ;  from  the  head  of  which  there 
was  a  transit  to  a  river,  which  flowed  towards  the  coast. 
The  course  of  their  projected  campaign  is  thus  intelligently 
unfolded  to  us.  We  discern  a  distinct  description  of  their 
route,  by  the  falls  at  Tieonderoga;  the  passage  of  Lake 
George,  and  the  Hudson  with  its  intervening  transit ;  and 
the  populous  country  of  the  Mohawks.  Some  village  pro- 
bably upon  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  was  the  point  of  their 
destination,  and  to  become  the  scene  of  their  ravages. 

'The  wild  grape  vine  ia  yet  a  striking  feature  in  the  natural  products  of 
the  Champlain  valley,  where  it  grows  in  great  profusion,  and  often  attains 
an  immense  magnitude,  frecjuently  embraeing  the  loftiest  trees  in  its  treache- 
rous and  serpentine  folds,  and  to^t^ering  far  above  them,  while  its  branches 
spread  in  every  direction  along  the  forest.  I  conjecture,  that  Cliarni)lain 
must  have  confounded  the  chestnut  with  the  butternut  tree,  which  occurs 
in  abundance  and  of  vast  size  in  those  localities.  In  a  careful  survey  in 
1852  of  Essex  county,  I  did  not  find  a  single  chestnut  tree  growing  in  a  native 
forest  liorth  of  Tieonderoga. 

'  The  presence  of  snow  upon  the  mountains  of  Vennont,  none  of  which  ex- 
ceeds five  thousand  feet  in  height,  in  July  is  incredible,  and  Champlain  was 
probably  deceived  by  an  optical  illusicm  produced  by  clouds  or  mist.  I  am 
inclined,  however,  to  conjecture  that  the  words  "  west "  and  "  east "  have 
been  transposed.  From  the  east  side  of  the  lake  he  might  have  seen  the 
bold  and  naked  peak  of  Wliiteface  from  wl.ich  that  moimtain  derives  its 
present  name.  It  ia  situated  in  the  town  of  Wilmington,  Essex  county,  and 
stands  out  isolated  and  prominent,  with  its  white  summit  a  conspicuous  ob- 
ject, which  for  many  miles  may  be  observed  from  the  lake. 
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Whatever  mii^ht  liavo  been  their  purpose,  it  was  abruptly 
arrested  by  a  hostile  apparition,  that  suddenly  crossed  their 
path.  Chanaplaiu  with  exquisite  powe;-  vividly  paints  the 
scenes  that  followed  :  "  At  nightfall  we  embarked  in  our 
canoes,  and  as  wc  advanced  very  softly  and  noiselessly,  we 
encountered  a  war  party  of  Iroquois,  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  the  month,  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  at  the  point  of  a 
cape  which  juts  into  the  lake  on  the  west  side.'  They  aad 
we  began  to  shout,  seizing  our  arras.  We  withdrew  to  the 
water,  and  the  Iroquois  repaired  on  shore,  arranged  their 
canoes  together  and  began  to  hew  down  trees  with  villain- 
ous axes,  which  they  sometimes  got  in  war,  and  others  of 
stone,  and  fortified  themselves  very  securely.  Our  party, 
likewise,  kept  their  canoes  one  alongside  of  the  other, 
tied  to  poles,  so  as  not  to  run  adrift,  in  order  to  light  alto- 
gether should  need  be.  When  in  order,  they  sent  two 
canoes  to  know  if  their  enemies  wished  to  fight,  who 
answered  that  they  desired  nothing  else,  but  that  just  then, 
there  was  not  light  to  distinguish  each  other  and  that  they 
would  figiit  at  sunrise.  This  was  agreed  to.  Meanwhile 
on  both  sides  the  night  was  spent  in  dancing  and  singing, 
mingled  with  an  infinitude  of  insults  and  other  taunts ;  such 
as  how  little  courage  they  had,  how  powerless  their  arms, 
and  this  they  should  experience  to  their  ruin.  Ours,  like- 
wise did  not  fail  in  repartee  ;  telling  them  they  should  wit- 
ness the  effects  of  arms  they  had  never  before  seen.  After 
they  had  sung,  danced  and  parliamented  enough,  the  day 
broke.  My  companions  and  I  were  always  concealed  but 
in  separate  canoes  of  the  savage  Montagners.^ 


'  I  compress  this  narrative  as  far  as  possible,  and  hope  to  preserve  the 
spirit  of  the  text. 

'  This  name  was  applied  to  all  the  St.  Lawrence  Indians,  and  was  derived 
from  a  ranjje  of  mountains  extending  north-westerly  from  near  Quebec. 
Dr.  E.  B.  O'Callaghan's  note  on  Ghamplain.  Tlietenn  Iroquois,  equivalent 
to  the  Five  Nations,  is  used  in  the  translations  of  Cham  plain's  works  to 
avoid  confusion,  but  was  of  course  unknown  at  the  period  of  these  events. 
The  Mol'nwks  wore  lown  as  Matiuacs  by  the  Dutch,  and  Agnies  by  the 
Canadian  Indians.  The  Iroquois  designated  themselves  Acjuanu  Schioni, 
the  United  People. 
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"  After  being  equipped  ^vith  light  armor,  each  took  an 
arquebus  and  went  ashore.  I  saw  the  enemy  leave  their 
barricade.  Tliey  were  about  two  hundred  men,  strong 
and  robuoi,  who  were  coming  towards  us  with  a  gravity 
and  assurance  that  greatly  pleased  me,  led  on  by  three 
chiefs.  Ours  were  marching  in  similar  order,  who  told  me 
that  those  who  bore  the  three  lofty  plumes  were  the  chiefs, 
and  that  I  must  do  aii  I  could  to  kill  them.  I  promised 
to  do  the  best  I  could.  The  moment  we  landed,  they 
began  to  run  towards  the  enemy,  who  stood  firm,  and  had 
no*^  yet  perceived  my  companion,  who  went  into  the  bush 
wita  some  savages.  Ours  commenced  calling  on  me  with 
a  loud  voice,  opening  way  for  and  placing  me  at  their  head 
abc'it  twenty  paces  in  advance,  until  I  was  about  thirty 
paces  from  the  enemy.  The  moment  they  saw  me  they 
halted,  gazing  at  me  and  I  at  them.  When  I  saw  them 
preparing  to  shoot  at  us,  I  raised  my  arquebus  and  aiming 
directly  at  one  of  the  three  ohiefs,  two  of  them  fell  to 
the  grouna  by  this  shot,  and  one  of  their  companions 
received  a  wound  of  which  he  died  afterwards.  I  had  put 
four  balls  in  my  arquebus.  Ours  on  witnessing  a  shot  so 
favorable  to  them,  set  up  such  tremendous  shouts,  that 
thunder  '•ould  not  have  been  heard,  and  yet  there  was 
uo  lack  of  arrows  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  Iroquois 
were  greatly  astonished  at  seeing  two  men  killed  so  instant- 
aneously, notwithstanding  they  were  provided  with  arrow 
proof  armor  woven  of  cotton  thread  and  wood;  this  frigUt- 
eued  thera  very  much.' 

"Whilst  I  was  reloading,  one  of  my  companions  fired  a 
shot,  which  so  astonished  them  ane./,  seeing  their 
chiefs  slain,  that  they  lost  courage,  took  to  flight,  and 


'Tlio  allusion  to  this  armor  presents  an  interesting  and  siig^festive  iu- 
quiry.  We  know  of  the  ])rodnct  of  no  indigenous  plant,  which  Cliam])laia 
might  have  mistaken  for  cotton.  He  must  have  heen  familiar  v/ith  that 
plant.  The  fact  he  nu'Utions  implies  eitLer  the  existence  of  a  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  the  natives  of  tho  north  and  south  :  or  perhaps 
the  Mohawks  may  have  secured  the  cotton  as  a  trophy  in  some  of  their 
southern  Incursions, 
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abandoned  the  field  and  their  fort,  hiding  in  the  depth 
of  the  forest,  whither  pursuing  them  I  killed  some  others. 
Our  savatres  also  killed  several  of  them,  and  took  ten  or 
twelve  prisoners.  The  rest  carried  oif  the  wounded.  Fif- 
teen or  sixteen  of  ours  were  wounded ;  these  were  promptly 
cured."  These  events  are  portrayed  in  language,  so  simple, 
clear  and  descriptive  that  we  behold  it  almost  as  if  the  eye 
rested  on  the  spectacle.  We  seem  to  liear  the  cool  and 
ohivalric  postponement  of  the  battle ;  the  war  songs  and 
chants  of  triumph  uud  defiance;  we  witness  the  skill  and 
cunning  of  the  Ilurons,  in  disguising  the  presence  of  their 
potent  allies ;  we  see  the  marshaling  of  the  hostile  bauds ; 
the  lof^y  forms  of  the  Iroquois  chiefs,  decorated  with  their 
waving  plumage  and  distinguished  by  their  armor;  their 
astonishment  without  blanching  at  the  sudden  appearance 
of  the  Europeans ;  the  intrepid  Frenchman  advancing  in 
front  of  the  Ilurons ;  the  awe  and  consternation  with  which 
the  Iroquois  see  the  Ihish  of  the  arquebus,  hear  the  report  and 
behold  their  chieftains  slain  as  by  the  thunderbolt.  The 
scene  should  denumd  the  tribute  of  a  more  graceful  art 
than  the  uncouth  pencil  of  Champlain.  "  After  having 
gained  this  victory  they  amused  themselves  plundering 
Indian  corn  and  meal  from  the  enemy,  tmd  also  their 
an"3,  which  the^'  bad  thrown  n.wa^'  the  better  to  run. 
And  havijig  feasted,  danced  and  sung  we  returned  three 
hours  afterwards  v,ith  the  prisoners." 
»  Such  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  Christian  white  man 
tmd  iLe  pagan  savage  upon  the  soil  of  New  York,  but  its 
atrocities  may  be  referred  rather  to  the  tempc  of  the  age 
than  to  any  individual  malignity  of  Champlain.  This  event 
enkiiulk'd  a  hatred  towards  the  Frenchman  in  the  heart  of 
the  Mohawks,  that  was  unappeased  by  the  streams  of  blood 
that  for  a  century  and  a  'lalf  flowed  beneath  the  tomahawk 
and  scalping  knife.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  and  may  it 
not  be  regarded  as  significant  of  the  presence  and  retribu- 
tion of  an  overruling  providence,  that  the  first  aboriginal 
blood  shod  by  the  Christian  invader,  and  shed  ruthlessly  and 
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in  wantonness,  was  on  the  soil  which  in  another  age,  was 
destined  to  witness  the  sanguinary'  though  fruitleas  conflicts 
of  the  mightiest  powers  of  Christendom  for  the  possession 
of  the  same  territory;  that  both  moistened  with  their 
choicest  blood,  and  which  neit'  ^r  was  permitted  perma- 
nently to  enjoy? 

Champlain  places  the  site  of  this  battle  "  in  forty-three 
degrees  and  some  minutes."  Great  precision  could  not 
have  been  secured  under  the  circumstances,  ii^  his  astro- 
nomical observations.  The  place  was  evidently  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ticonderoga.* 

Champlain  looking  forth  from  the  field  of  battle,  upon  the 
placid  water  that  laved  the  spot,  and  probably  exultingin  the 
pride  of  even  euch  a  victory,  thus  baptized  with  innocent 
blood,  named  the  lake,  Champlain.  His  countrymen  in 
succeeding  years  would  have  substituted  the  name  of  Mer 
des  Iroquois,  but  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  posterity  averted 
the  wrong — for  the  latter  name  was  not  known  to  the  no- 
menclature of  the  Indian  — and  the  lake  still  perpetuates  the 
memory  of  its  discoverer.  On  the  retreat  of  this  expedi- 
tion, Champlain  was  constrained  to  witness  one  of  those 
appalling  scenes  incident  to  Indian  warfare,  the  torture 
of  a  prisoner.  This  terrific  spectacle  occurred,  it  is  sup- 
posed, within  the  present  limits  of  Willsboro'.  The  suffer- 
ings of  the  victim,  inflicted  in  all  the  intensity  and 
refinement  of  savage  barbarity,  which  he  in  vain  attempted 
to  avert,  were,  in  mercy,  closed  by  "-.he  i*rquebus  of 
Champlain. 

A  few  weeks  later,  Hudson  cautiously  pursuing  the  tidal 
water'',  of  the  stream  to  which  posterity  has  attached  his 
name,  penetrated  to  a  point  within  less  than  one  hundred 
miles  of  the  advance  of  Champlain,  but  more  than  eleven 

'  I  confidently  assume  this  position,  although  a  somewhat  controverted 
point,  from  the  distinct  dtisignntion  of  tho  ])lace  upon  Champlain's  own  map. 
I  feel  assured  on  this  subject  by  ;;  jver- 1  other  considerations,  whicli  I  deem 
conclusiv(\  He  probably  saw  the  falls  at  Ticonderoga,  in  the  pursuit  which 
succeeded  the  victory.  Th(>y  had  no  motive  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
<:  f  the  campaign  to  have  advanced  south  of  that  place  by  the  lake. 
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years  elapsed  before  the  May-Flower  approached  the  shores 
of  New  England. 

The  ensuing  year,  Champlain  was  again  moving  amid 
the  voluptuous  circles  of  Versailles,  its  animating  spirit, 
thrilling  and  agitating  the  gay  throng  by  the  recital  of  the 
wonders  of  the  new  world  and  his  own  wild  and  strange 
adven<-uie8.  Early  in  the  spring,  still  under  the  auspices 
of  De  Mouts  who,  although  shorn  of  his  vast  prerogatives, 
persisted  with  unabated  ardor  in  his  colonial  schemes, 
Champlain  oiice  more  crossed  the  Atlantic.  He  ascended 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  an  island  near  the  mouth  of  the  Riche- 
lieu, and  while  engaged  in  the  orgies  of  an  Indian  feast  and 
war  dance  connected  with  a  solemn  council,  the  approach 
of  a  band  of  Iroquois  was  aunounced.  All  rushed  to  the 
assault  of  the  barricade  of  the  foe.  The  contest  was  long 
and  bloody,  but  victory  was  necessarily  with  the  allies.  In 
accordance  with  Indian  custom  this  decisive  success  termi- 
nated the  campaign,  and  closed  to  Champlain  all  immediate 
prospect  of  exploration  and  discovery.  The  opening  season 
of  1611  saw  Champlain  again  entering  the  St.  Lawrence. 
He  selected  the  position  and  marked  out  the  foundations  of 
Montreal ;  but  fresh  obstacles,  interposed  uy  the  fickle  and 
versatile  Ilurons,  arrested  his  contemplated  advance  into 
the  interior.  While  delated  by  these  impediments,  Cham- 
plain, always  delighting  in  peril  and  adventure,  among  the 
first  of  civilized  men,  descended  the  tremendous  rapids  of 
St.  Louis,  in  a  frail  birchen  canoe  guided  by  an  Indian 
pilot.  But  anarchy  and  ruin  were  darkly  impending  over 
the  struggling  colony ;  Henry,  his  firm  and  powerful  pro- 
tector, had  fallen  beneath  the  knife  of  Ravillac.  Champlain 
hastened  across  the  Atlantic,  his  enthusiasm  enlisted  the 
sympathy  and  interest  of  the  nobility,  and  secured  the  ap- 
pointment first  of  the  Count  De  Soissons,  and  upon  his 
death,  that  of  the  Prince  De  Conde  as  guardian  and  pro- 
tector of  New  France,  with  all  the  prerogatives  of  vice- 
royalty.  In  1612  Champlain  returned  to  Quebec,  clothed 
with  the  power  and  insignia  of  sovereignty,  delegated  to 
him  by  De  Conde.     Allured  by  wild  tales  of  a  /ast  north- 
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ern  sea  beyond  the  headwaters  of  the  Ottawa,  Champlain, 
the  next  year,  with  infinite  peril  and  toil,  ascended  that 
gloomy  and  turbulent  st.eam  in  a  light  Indian  canoe; 
and  there  in  the  deep  recesdes  of  the  forest,  which  have 
even  now  scarcely  been  approached  by  the  arts  of  civil- 
ized industry,  he  dwelt  in  their  wigwams,  feasted  and 
danced,  harangued  at  the  council  fire,  and  erected  ihe 
cross.  Deceived  and  disappointed,  he  reluctantly  aban- 
doned the  pursuit  of  the  fabulous  sea. 

Montreal,  fostered  by  the  protection  and  policy  of 
Champlain,  was  already  a  trading  mart  of  importance  and 
activity,  where  the  French  traders,  bearing  the  products 
and  gewgaws  of  other  climes,  assembled  to  meet  the 
fleets  of  Indian  canoes  which  descended  the  Ottawa  and 
St.  Lawrence,  laded  with  the  spoils  of  their  widely  ex- 
panded hunting  grounds.  The  interposition  of  Cond6 
had  obtained  the  grant  of  a  new  concession  from  the 
government,  which  conferred  on  the  association  of  mer- 
chants immense  prerogatives,  confirming  the  former  pa- 
tent and  creating  additional  immunities,  and,  in  1615, 
Champlaiu,  inspired  by  new  ardor,  and  with  an  ambition 
stimulated  afresh,  embarked,  once  again,  for  the  scene  o^ 
his  tolls  and  hopes.  At  this  time,  equally  zealous  for  the 
diffusion  of  the  true  faith,  as  he  was  energetic  in  promot- 
ing the  temporal  interests  of  the  colony,  he  induced  seve- 
ral Franciscan  monks  to  accompany  him.  A  formal 
council  was  held  with  the  tribes  gathered  at  Montreal, 
and  while  the  Fathers  were  attempting  to  inculcate  re- 
ligious truths,  Champlain  was  engaged  in  maturing 
schemes  more  consonant  with  savage  passions.  By  this 
rude  treaty  he  agreed  to  unite  with  the  Indians  resid- 
ing upon  the  waters  of  the  vast  inland  lakes,  they  dimly 
described,  who,  invincible  in  his  alliance  proposed  to 
descend  from  their  far  distant  land,  like  a  destroying 
tempest  upon  the  western  tribes  of  the  dreaded  Iroquois. 
Champlain  avers  that  he  enlisted  in  this  enterprise  "  to 
satisfy  the  desire  I  had  of  learning  something  about  that 
country."    Le  Caron,  one  of  the  Franciscans,  not  less 
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determined  and  intrepid  than  Champlain,  offered  alone 
to  accompany  the  Hurons  to  their  remote  wigwams,  and 
the  humble  missionary  was  the  first  European  who  gazed 
upon  the  wide  waters  of  Lake  Huron.  Champlain,  again 
encountering  the  perilous  navigation  of  the  Ottawa,  and 
threading  the  long  pathway  of  the  Indians  reached  the 
Lake  Nepissing,  and  from  thence  was  guided  by  the  In- 
dians to  the  shores  of  a  majestic  sea,  whose  expanse  of 
waters  was  alone  bounded  by  the  horizon.  He  contem- 
plated it  with  wonder  and  delight,  and  named  it  the  "  Mer- 
douce,"  to  which  posterity,  with  more  aptness,  I  \b  given 
the  name  of  Lake  Huron.  Champlain  stood  on  the  north- 
ern shores  of  Huron,  a  thousand  miles  from  the  Atlantic, 
five  years  before  the  foot  of  the  puritan  pilgrim  rested  on 
the  rock  at  Plymouth.  The  provident  savage  hosts  had 
constructed  for  his  use  a  small  cabin.  Here  Champlain 
found  Le  Caron,  who  had  built  'an  altar  :md  erected  the 
cross,  and  joined  by  the  fourteen  Fre'.ichmen  who  had 
accompanied  them,  the  mass  was  said  and  the  Te  Deum 
chanted  m  this  humble  temple,  and  we  may  conceive,  with  a 
solemnity  and  fervor,  that  does  not  always  mark  the  wor- 
ship of  a  groined  Cathedral. 

Amid  a  national  jubilee  the  Huron  warriors  gathered 
from  their  scattered  villages,  and  embarking  their  formida- 
ble bands  in  an  immense  flotilla  of  birch  canoes,  they 
skirted  the  eastern  coast  of  the  lake,  bore  their  canoes  over 
a  transit  into  Lake  Simcoe,  descending  the  Trent  river 
entered  into  the  great  lake  of  the  Autonoronons,  the  modern 
Ontario.  They  traversed  with  singular  temerity  in  vessels 
so  frail,  its  broad  waters,  and  concealing  their  canoes  upon 
its  southern  shore,  they  advanced  into  the  territory  of  the 
Autonoronons  or  Seuecas.  After  marching  several  days, 
in  which  Champlain  was  revel.. ^d  by  exhibitions  in  varied 
and  horrid  forms  of  savage  barbarity  andhabics  of  warfare, 
they  arrived  before  the  enemy's  fort.^    The  garrison  was 

'Commcnta+ors  on  Cliamplain's  journal  are  not  hannonious  in  locating 
this  scene.  Some  assume  it  to  liave  Iteen  near  Lake  Onondaga,  wliile  others 
refer  it  to  the  vicinity  of  Canandaigua. 
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formed  by  the  puissant  Senecas,  second  only  among  the 
Iroquois  to  the  Mohawks  in  power  and  martial  prowess. 
The  works  were  constructed  with  an  intelligence  and 
science,  far  superior  to  any  evidences  of  skill  that  Champlain 
had  witnessed  among  the  aborigines.  The  village  was 
enclosed  by  strong  palisades  of  timbers,  thirty  feet  high, 
interlocked  with  intervals  of  about  six  inches  between, 
with  galleries  forming  a  parapet,  defended  by  timbers 
"  proof  against  the  arquebuses."  Gutters  were  led  from  a 
pond  of  water  on  one  side,  which  afforded  ample  facilities 
for  extinguishing  fires  that  might  be  enkindled  against  the 
barricades. 

The  appearance  of  the  iron  clad  strangers  and  the  terrific 
discharge  of  their  unknown  weapons,  astonished  and 
startled,  but  excited  no  craven  or  panic  fears  in  the  c""  unt- 
less  Iroquois.  Fighting  with  admirable  valor,  they  re- 
treated within  their  fortifications.  Under  the  direction  of 
Champlain,  the  Hurons  constructed  a  tower  higher  than 
the  walls  with  a  protection  against  the  arrows  and  stones 
of  the  Iroquois,  which  was  "carried  by  two  hundred  of  the 
strongest  men  and  placed  within  a  pike's  length  in  front." 
On  this  *'  were  posted  four  arquebusiers."  An  effort  was 
made  by  the  Hurons  to  burn  the  palisades,  but  the  fire  was 
promptly  extinguished.  "They  went  to  the  water  and 
discharged  in  it  such  abundance,  that  rivers,  it  may  be  said, 
spouted  from  their  gutters."  The  Senecas,  although  suffer- 
ing severely  from  the  arquebuses,  fought  with  an  undaunted 
courage,  that  extorted  the  admiration  of  Champlain,  and 
far  surpassed  their  navage  foes  in  conduct,  taunting  them 
with  cowardice  in  enlisting  the  white  men  in  their  quarrels. 
The  science  and  tactics  of  Champlain  were  totally  defeated 
by  the  perpetual  improvidence  and  insubordination  of  his 
Indian  allies.  "  This  moved  him,"  he  says,  "  to  use  some 
pretty  rude  and  angry  words,"  but  he  generously  remarks : 
"they  are  excusable,  for  they  are  not  soldiers." 

The  discomfited  and  intractable  Hurons,  after  a  siege  of 
several  days,  in  spite  of  the  expostulations  of  Champlain, 
determined  to  abandon  the  enterprise  and  retreat.     He, 
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wounded  by  arrows  in  the  knee  and  leg,  waa  bound  to  the 
back  of  a  vigorous  savage,  "  like  an  infant  in  its  swaddling 
clothes,"  and  carried  many  leagues,  until  his  impatience 
and  suffering  revolted.' 

Although  he  denounces  in  bitterness  and  vexation  the 
absence  of  discipline,  obedience  and  system  with  the 
Indians,  he  warmly  commends  the  skill  they  exhibited  in 
affecting  their  retreat,  "  placing  the  wounded  and  old 
people  in  the  centre,  the  warriors  without  breaking  their 
lines  march  in  front,  on  the  wings  and  in  the  rear." 

The  winter  that  was  approaching,  the  bold  and  indomi- 
table pioneer  passed  in  tlie  gloomy  lodge  of  a  Huron  chief, 
i.  I  in  visiting  the  more  remote  tribes  of  the  Algonquins ;  in 
the  care  of  his  wounds,  in  the  reveries  of  his  sleepless  mind, 
and  in  communing  with  the  savages  on  the  themes  which 
invigorated  his  energies  and  continually  fired  his  imagina- 
tion. But  he  who  had  braved  death  on  so  many  battle-fields 
and  amid  the  storms  of  the  ocean,  nearly  lost  his  life  from 
cold  and  exposure  in  the  bleak  forest  of  the  Algonquins. 
Hunting  on  a  dark  day  et  the  close  of  autumn  without  a 
compass,  he  lost  his  course,  and  wandered  nearly  three 
days  bewildered  in  the  masses  of  a  trackless  tvood.  When 
the  frosts  of  winter  had  transformed  the  streams  and 
morasses  into  icy  avenues,  Champlain  again  sought  the 
villages  of  the  Mpissings.  He  found  the  devout  Le  Caron 
in  the  same  solitary  wigwam,  occupied  in  his  missionary 
services,  arranging  a  catechism  and  studying  the  Huron 
dialect.  With  the  anchorite,  Champlain  spent  several 
weeks,  and  then  together,  the  soldier  and  the  monk  stimu- 
lated by  the  same  brave  and  lofty  spirit,  but  wielding  far 
differeni  weapons,  visited  in  remote  regions  amid  the  wild 
recesses  of  nature  tribes  of  savages  before  unknown  to  the 
Christian  world. 

Once  more  restored  to  active  life  and  civilization,  Cham- 
plain erected,  in  defiance  of  the  grovelling  cupidity  of 


'This  is  his  language :  "  As  soon  as  I  could  bear  my  weight  I  got  out  of 
tilua  prison ;  or,  to  speak  plainer,  out  of  hell." 
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superiors,  the  castle  of  St.  Louis.  When  tlie  expense  was 
grudged,  "It  was  not  best,"  he  said,  "to  yield  to  the 
passions  of  men,  they  away  but  for  a  season,  it  is  duty  to 
respect  the  future."  Returning  from  one  of  his  period- 
ical visits  to  France  in  1616,  Chaniplain  bore  with  him 
his  wife,  young  and  beautiful,  whose  charms  seem  to  have 
melted  the  stoicism  of  the  children  of  the  forest  into 
delighted  admiration. 

In  1628,  he  gloriously  defended  Quebec  from  an  attack 
of  the  English,  almost  without  arms  or  provisions,  by  the 
glory  of  his  name  and  the  energy  of  his  courage,  and  only 
capitulated  his  famishing  gari'ison  when  the  last  hope  of 
relief  had  failed.  But  it  was  an  abortive  triumph  to  his 
conqueror.  Peace  soon  gave  Champlain  bis  liberty,  and 
restored  Quebec  to  France. 

Before  and  subsequent  to  these  events,  the  checkered 
career  of  the  explorer  had  been  impressed  by  perpetual 
trials,  perplexities  and  vicissitudes,  with  alternate  depres- 
sions, and  a  return  to  power  and  position.  Vanquishing 
by  his  inflexible  perseverance  and  profound  sagacity  the 
hostilities  of  rivals  and  the  evasions  of  a  despotic  govern- 
ment, he  returned  the  last  time  in  1633,  to  the  state  his 
wisdom  and  zeal  had  created,  invested  by  Richelieu  with 
all  his  former  prerogatives.  Having  suppressed  the  Indian 
excitement  which  had  agitated  his  province,  conciliated 
the  jarring  jealousies  and  angry  feuds  of  mercenary  traders 
and  arbitrary  officials,  and  amply  ass  erted  and  perfected  the 
dominion  of  his  sovereign  over  a  vast  region,  Champlain 
died  in  1635,  and  is  commemorated  in  the  annals  of  the 
country  he  served  so  ably  and  with  such  fidelity  as  "  the 
father  of  New  France." 

Champlain  has  no  peer,  either  in  the  brilliant  lists  of 
French  or  Anglo-Saxon  discoverers  of  the  age,  in  the 
magnitude  of  his  services,  the  hardy  daring  of  his  exploits, 
in  the  courage  and  ability  by  which  he  achieved  them  or 
the  capacious  grasp  of  intellect  that  moulded  the  destinies 
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of  half  a  continent.     Twenty  timos  he  crossed  the  Atlantic* 
in  tiny  shallops  from  twelve  to  twenty  tons,  scarcely  equal 
to  an  ordinary  fishing   boat,  and  with  a  celerity   that  is 
rarely  surpassed  in  the  voyages  of  the  present  day  ;  he  ex- 
plored boundless  forests,  penetrated  unknown  lakes,  over- 
came the  turbulence  of  wild  and  strange  rivers,  associated 
with  the  savages  in  every  form,  encountered  dangers  and 
toils  in  it  all  their  aspects,  and  gave  to  his  country  a  do- 
main far   more  magnificent   in  its   proportions   than   the 
territories  of  the  proudest  kingdom  of  Europe.     In  an  age 
reeki'  ^  with  venality,  he  never  descended  from  his  lofty 
pursuits   to   contend  for  sordid    wealth   or    emolument. 
Nurtured  in  a  licentious  court,  even  when  removed  from 
the  restraints  of  society,  his  piety  and  virtue  attracted  the 
wonder  and   excited  the   reverence  of  his   savage   asso- 
ciates.    His  justice  and  good  faith  created  an  unbounded 
ascendancy  throughout  the  wide-spread  Algonquin  tribes, 
and  in  after  years  their   love  and   veneration  still   lived 
undiminished  for  "  the  man  with  the  iron  breast."* 


CHAPTER  II. 
Indian  and  Colonial  "Wars. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  evidence  exists,  that  the  en- 
virons of  Lake  Champlain  witnessed  the  missionary  labors 
of  the  Jesuits ;  but  we  can  with  difficulty  believe,  that  a 
region  so  near  and  accessible,  would  have  been  unexplored 
by  the  deep  devotion  and  ai'dent  enthusiasm,  which  im- 
pelled them  to  bear  the  cross  and  to  find  their  neophytes 
upon  the  remote  shores  of  Lake  Superior. 

The  policy  inaugurated  by  Champlain  and  pursued  as  a 
cardinal  principle  by  the  vice-regal  government,  in  form- 

'  Thoreau. 

"  For  the  materials  of  tliie  cliapter,  in  addition  to  the  journals  of  Cliam- 
plain  and  his  coteinporark's,  and  the  general  historians,  I  am  largely  indebted 
to  the  facts  compiled  by  Mr  Parkman,  and  the  views  expressed  in  the  glow- 
ing and  nervous  pages  of  Thoreau. 
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ing  an  intimate  uUianeo  with  tlio  Algoiiquins,  although 
succeasful  in  its  immediate  ohject,  tho  cherirthing  of  the 
union  and  afiectiona  of  the  tribes  of  Now  Franco,  in  its 
result?,  excited  tho  unyielding  feuds  and  hostility  of  the 
formidable  Mohawks,  and  entailed  upon  the  French  more 
than  a  century  of  fierce  and  bloody  savage  warfare.  Tho 
western  tribes  of  tho  Iroquois  rarely  yielded  to  the  sub- 
jects of  France,  but  tho  stern  and  implacable  Mohawks, 
never.  Between  them  and  France  occasional  periodH  of 
peace  or  rather  armed  truces  intervened,  but  at  no  time 
did  there  exist  a  cordial  harmony,  whon  "  tho  hatchet 
was  buried  too  deeply  to  bo  uncovered." 

The  French  government,  while  it  maintained  the  sove- 
reignty of  New  France,  wielded  a  powerful  influence  over 
all  the  aboriginal  tribes,  within  its  vast  limits.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  England,  even  in  tho  councils  of  the  Iro- 
quois, was  often  disputed  by  France,  and  rendered  by  her 
machinations,  precarious  and  inefficient.  The  "  chain  of 
friendship,"  between  France  and  the  confederacies  of  the 
Hurons  and  Algonquins  never  was  broken  or  became  dim. 
The  gay  and  joyous  manners  of  the  French  won  the  heart 
of  the  savage.  The  solemn  grandeur,  and  the  imposing 
formulas  and  pomp  of  the  catholic  rituals,  attracted  his 
wonder  and  admiration  and  fascinated  his  senses,  if  they 
lid  not  subdue  his  feelings.  His  appetites  wore  pampered, 
n'ld  his  wants  supplied  with  a  lavish  prodigality,  the  re- 
iult  perhaps  of  governmental  policy  rather  than  that  of 
Christian  charity.  To  the  mind  of  the  Indian,  these  traits 
of  the  French  were  favorably  contrasted  with  the  cold, 
severe,  and  repulsive  habits  of  the  Englishman,  with  the 
unimposing  forms  of  his  religious  rites,  and  with  tho  close 
and  parsimonious  guard  the  British  government  held  over 
its  treasury  and  store  houses. 

The  annals  of  Lake  Champlain  is  a  blood-stained  recital 
of  mutual  atrocities.  The  feuds  of  the  peoples  of  Europe 
and  the  malignant  passions  of  European  sovereigns,  armed 
the  colonies  of  England  and  the  provinces  of  France,  in 
conflicts  where  the  ordinary  ferocity  of  border  warfare, 
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was  aggravated  by  tho  relentless  atrocities  of  savage  bar- 
barisuj.  Each  power  emulated  the  other,  in  tho  consum- 
mation of  its  schemes  of  blood  and  rapine.  Hostile  Indian 
tribes,  panting  for  slaughter,  were  let  loose  along  tho 
whole  frontier,  upon  feeble  settlements,  struggling  amid 
the  dense  forest,  with  a  rigorous  climate  and  reluctant 
soil,  for  a  precarious  existence.  Unprotected  mothers, 
helpless  infancy  and  decrepit  age,  were  equally  the  victims 
of  the  torch,  tho  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife.  Lake 
Champlain  was  the  great  pathway,  equally  accessiblp  and 
useful  to  both  parties,  of  tliese  bloody  and  devastating 
forays.  In  the  season  of  navigation,  they  glided  over  the 
placid  waters  of  the  lake,  with  ease  and  celerity,  in  the 
bark  canoes  of  the  Indians.  The  ice  of  winter  afforded 
S  them  a  broad,  crystal  highway,  with  no  obstruction  of 

forest  or  mountain,  of  ravine  or  river.  If  deep  and 
impassable  snows  rested  upon  its  bosom,  snow  shoes  were 
readily  constructed,  and  secured  and  facilitated  their 
march. 

Although  this  system  of  reciprocal  desolation  impeded 
the  progress  of  ciA'ilization  in  the  territories  of  each  power, 
and  repelled  from  the  frontier,  bordering  upon  the  lake, 
all  agricultural  and  industrial  occupations,  both  England 
and  France  asserted  an  exclusive  right  to  the  dominion 
of  the  territory.  France  based  her  claims  of  sovereignty 
upon  the  Jiboovery  of  Acadia,  and  the  gulf  and  river 
St.  Lawrence,  and  subsequently  upon  the  discoveries  of 
Champlain.  Before  that  event  ,ve  have  seen,  she  had 
conveyed  to  Do  Monts  a  parchment  title  to  the  entire  re- 
gion extending  to  the  meridian  of  Philadelphia.  The 
original  charter  of  Virginia  asserted  the  claim  of  England 
to  the  45th  parallel  of  latitude,  while  the  other  grants 
extended  her  sovereignty  to  the  waters  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. The  ultimate  acquisition  of  the  title  of  Holland, 
by  the  cession  of  New  IST^therlands,  fortified  these  preten- 
sions, which  England  alleged  were  matured  by  the  re- 
cognition in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  of  her  paramount 
sovereignty  over  the  possessions  of  the  Iroquois,  or  as  the 
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Iroquois  assumed  a  broad  and  formal  protectorate  as  a 
trust  for  their  benefit  and  safety.  Blood  and  treasures 
were  profusely  expended  in  the  assertion  of  hostile  claims, 
founded  on  these  ideal  assumptions  to  a  rude  and 
howling  wilderness.^  A  long  series  of  ferocious  but  inde- 
cisive wars  prevailed  between  the  French  and  the  Iroquois, 
signalized  by  mutual  woes  and  cruelties,  and  by  alterna- 
tions of  victory  and  defeat.  To  avenge  former  sufferings 
as  well  as  to  arrest  future  incursions,  the  government  of 
New  France,  in  1665,  determined  to  attempt  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fastnesses  of  the  Mohawks.  The  annals  of  war 
exhibit  scarcely  a  parallel  to  che  daring  intrepidity,  the 
exposure  and  suffering  of  that  expedition. 

The  point  of  contemplated  attack  was  distant  almost 
three  hundred  miles,  and  to  secure  the  more  perfect 
secrecy,  and  an  assurance  of  surprise,  the  season  selected 
was  the  most  rigorous  of  winter.  "  M.  Conrcelles,  the 
governor  of  Canada,  on  the  29th  of  December,  1665,  began 
his  march  with  scarcely  six  hundred  men,  to  seek  out 
their  inveterate  enemies,  the  Mohawks."  The  snow  that 
covered  the  ground,  "  although  four  feet  deep,  was  hard 
frozen."  The  French  were  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Indian  snow  shoes,  to  march  rapidly  along  this  surface. 
The  use  of  horses  was  impossible,  and  it  was  equally  im- 
practicable for  the  troops,  who  consisted  of  about  equal 
proportions  of  Indians  and  whites,  to  carij  on  an  expedi- 
tion so  long  and  laborious,  with  their  own  supplies.     *'  The 

'  Tlie  clause  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  bears  upon  this  question  and 
wliicli  excited  for  many  years  elaborate  and  angry  diplomatic  discussions  is 
this :  "  The  subjects  of  Franco  inhabiting  Canada  and  others,  sutvli  in  future 
giv(f  no  hindrance  or  molestation  to  the  Five  Nations  or  cantons  of  Indians, 
subject  to  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain,  nor  to  the  other  natives  of  Ame- 
rica Avho  are  in  friendly  alliance  with  them.  In  like  manner,  the  subjects 
of  Great  Britain  shall  behave  themselves  peaceably  towards  the  Americans 
tvho  are  the  friends  or  subjects  of  France  and  they  shall  enjoy  on  both  sides 
full  liberty  of  resort  fc;  pv.rposes  of  trade."  The  treaty  secures  to  the  In- 
dians, equal  freedom,  "  to  resort  to  the  colonies  of  eitluir  jjower  for  trade,"  and 
tluMi  continues,  "  but  who  are  and  who  ought  to  be  accounted  subjects  and 
friends  of  Britain  and  France  is  a  matter  to  bo  accurately  and  distinctly 
BettJyd  by  commissioners." —  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ir,  964. 
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governor  caused  slight  sledges  to  be  made  in  good  num- 
bers, laying  provisions  upon  them,  drew  them  over  the 
snow  with  mastiff  dogs."  ^  Thus  traversing  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  they  had  at  night,  no  covering  but  the  clouds,  the 
freshly  fallen  snow,  or  the  boughs  of  the  forest.  Sur- 
mounting perils  and  toils  like  these,  the  Frencn  approached 
the  Mohawk  territory;  but  bewildered  amid  pathless 
snows,  and  exhausted  and  paralyzed  by  cold  and  hunger, 
they  were  only  preserved  from  destruction  by  the  active 
although  ill-requited  beneficence  of  a  small  Dutch  settle- 
ment, standing  on  the  outer  verge  of  civilization.  The 
potent  influence  and  urgent  intercessions  of  a  prominent, 
although  private  citizen  of  Schenectady,  averted  from  the 
sufleriug  and  defenseless  Frenchmen,  the  vengeance  of 
the  exasperated  Mohawks.  It  is  rare  that  an  individual, 
who,  like  Arent  Van  Corlear,  moves  quietly  along  in 
life  without  any  prominence  by  official  station,  or  brilliant 
deeds,  secures  the  universal  reverence  of, both  friends  and, 
foes,  while  living,  and  to  his  name  an  honored  place  in 
history,  by  the  pure  force  of  probity  and  beneficence. 
Deeply  loved  by  the  Indians  for  his  integrity  and  virtues, 
his  influence  over  them  was  unbounded,  and  long  after  his 
death,  they  were  accustomed,  in  their  speeches  and  treaties, 
as  the  term  of  highest  respect  and  reverence  known  to 
their  hearts,  to  call  the  governor  of  New  York —  Corlear.' 
His  benevolent  zeal  in  the  preservation  of  the  forces  of 
De  Courcelles,  was  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  colonial 
government,  and  De  Tracy,  the  governor  general,  with 
expressions  of  the  warmest  regard,  urged  on  him  a  visit 
to  Quebec.^  In  the  year  1667,  Corlear  accepted  a  courtesy 
so  marked,  and  ivith  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  negotia- 
tion 01  a  peace  between  the  French  and  Alohawks,  accom- 
panied by  embassadors  of  the  Iroquois,  who,  at  his  request, 
had  received  a  safe  conduct,  commenced  the  long  and 
perilous  journey.     While  making  the   passage  of  Lake 

'Relations  of  the  march,  etc.,  Doc.  Col.  JIM.,  Ill,  118. 

*  Idem,  III,  559,  et  pamm.     'Idem,  in,  128, 152,  ct  pnsaim. 
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Champlaiu,  "  he  was  drowned  by  a  sudden  squall  of  wind, 
in  crossing  a  great  bay."  '  I  have  no  hesitation  in  refer- 
ring to  Pereu  or  Willsboro'  bay,  in  Essex  county,  as  the 
scene  of  this  catastrophe.^  The  lake,  for  many  years 
afterwards,  was  known  as  Corlear's  lake ; '  and  locali- 
ties and  the  scenes  of  events  are  frequently  established  in 
documents  of  the  period,  by  references  t^  the  "  place  where 
Corlear  was  drowned."*  It  is  an  impressive  and  almost 
painful  commentary  upon  the  practice  of  the  age,  as  I 
remarked  upon  an  analogous  instanr  *n  the  life  of  Cham- 
plain,  that  the  purity  of  Corle.'  i  c\  :  liOt  shrink,  while 
thus  shielded  by  the  mantle  of  an  honored  guest,  from 
the  very  equivocal  "  promise  to  perfect  the  chart  of  the 
lake,  with  the  French  forts,  and  how  it  borders  on  the 
Maquais  river.""  We  will  not  resist  the  emotions  of  a 
sad  and  tender  sensibility,  wh^n  we  reflect  that  this  noble 
and  benignant  man,  on  a  mission  of  peace  and  conciha- 
,  tion,  found  a  grave  beneath  the  waters  of  Champlain,  and 
within  the  borders  of  our  own  country. 

A  treaty  of  professed  peace  succeeded  this  event,  but  it 
seems  to  ha^^e  formed  no  restraint  upon  the  predatory 
spirit  of  either  the  Mohawks  or  the  French.  Two  years 
had  not  elapsed,  when  a  second  expedition,  pi  i  'od  by  the 
venerable  De  Tracy  himself,  the  governor  ge  .  'f  New 
France,  assembled  at  the  Isle  la  Mottein  Luko  -a'  olain. 
Far  more  formidable  than  the  preceding,  it  embixi'  cA  one 
thousand  two  hundred  combatants,  borne  by  a  fleet  of  three 
hundred  bateaux  and  canoes,  and  strengthened  by  two 
pieces  of  artillery,  which  they  transported  to  the  remotest 
hamlets  of  the  Iroquois. 


'Relations  of  the  march,  etc.,  Boc.  Col.  Hist.,  in,  156 
' '  No  body  of  wiiter  which  lie  could,  in  a  usual  course,  have  traversed  on 
the  lake,  corresponds  so  strictly  with  this  description.  I  am  strongly  forti- 
fied in  my  conjecture,  by  the  statement  of  Dr.  O'Callaghra,  that  an  ancient 
map  exists  in  the  otfice  of  the  surveyor  cfeuerul  of  the  state,  on  which  Pereu 
bay  is  named  Corlear's  bay. 

'  Idem,  in,  554,  815.    *  Mem,  ^15,  817. 

'  Nichols  to  Corlear,  Jan.  9, 1660,  ide7U,  145. 
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Intimidated  by  the  power  of  this  armanqnc,  the  Mohawks 
abandoned  their  fortified  villages,  and  "  these  barbarians 
were  only  seen  on  the  mountains  at  a  distance,  uttering  great 
cries  and  firing  some  random  shots."  *  Having  planted  the 
cross,  celebrated  mass,  and  sung  the  Te  Deum  on  the 
spot,  "all  that  remained  was  to  fire  the  palisades  and 
cabins,  and  to  destroy  all  the  stores  of  Indian  corn,  beans, 
and  other  products  of  the  country  found  there."  The  re- 
treat of  the  French,  from  this  abortive  attempt,  was  deeply 
calamitous.  Forts  were  erected  at  Sorel  and  Chambly  to 
protect  the  province  from  the  incursions  of  the  Iroquois  by 
the  lake.  The  Mohawks,  wily  as  powerful,  were,  by  their 
habiis  and  position, intangible;  no  blow  could  reach  them. 
Suddenly  bursting  in  1689,  with  great  force  into  Canada, 
they  besieged  and  captured  Montreal,  and  menaced  the 
empire  of  New  France  with  utter  extinction.  This  move- 
ment averted  a  contemplated  attack  upon  IsTew  York  by 
Fronlenac  through  Lake  Champlain,  and  of  a  fleet  by  sea. 

In  the  ensuing  winter  an  event  occurred,  preeminent 
even  in  the  atrocities  of  that  warfare  for  its  deliberate 
and  ferocious  cruelty.  The  people  of  Schenectady,  that  vil- 
lage whose  Christian  charity  had  saved  the  forces  of  De 
Courcelles  from  an  appalling  fate,  reposed  in  a  profound 
security.  Although  warned  of  impending  dang  r,  they 
had  relied  for  protection  upon  the  intense  severity  of  the 
season,  and  an  unprecedented  depth  of  snow.  A  band  of 
French  and  Hurons,  conducted  by  ruthless  partisans,  pre- 
cipitating themselves  in  a  march  of  twenty-two  days  along  the 
course  of  West  Canada  creek,  fell  ^  in  a  winter's  midnight 
upon  this  doomed  and  undefended  hamlet.'    A  common 


'  French  report.    '  Col.  Hist.,  V,  656. 

"  This  is  opi)08cdto  the  generally  recoivod  IJ  >a  tliat  tluH  road  waa  along  the 
line  of  Lake  Champlain.  A  route  by  Wet  Canada  creek  inipljcH  an  avenue 
of  communication  between  Canada  and  the  Mohawk  valley  ditt'erent  from 
that  afi'orded  by  the  usual  line  traversed  by  the  French,  either  from 
Oswego  or  by  the  way  of  Lake  Champlain.  The  routt;  mentioncnl  poe- 
sibly  had  a  tenninus  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Black 
river.  Writers  constantly  advert  to  the  use  of  such  an  intermediate  clianuol ; 
but  their  attention  does  not  seem  to  have  been  directed  to  its  locality  or 
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ruin  involved  the  entire  population.  The  blood  of  many 
mingled  with  the  ashes  of  their  dwellings.  Some,  half 
clad,  fled  to  Albany  amid  the  cold  and  snow,  while  others 
were  borne  into  a  hopeless  captivity. 

After  perpetrating  this  massacre,  the  French  made  a 
rapid  and  disastrous  retreat,  pursued  by  the  rigors  of  a 
destroying  climate,  and  the  vengeance  of  a  fierce  enemy. 

Other  sections  of  the  English  colonies  were  visited  with 
similar  and  simultaneoub  assaults,  tending  only  to  aggravate 
national  animosities,  without  attaining  either  military  or 

character.  Sir  John  Johnson,  it  is  stated,  when  he  violated  his  parole  and 
fled  with  the  mass  of  his  tenantry  to  Canada,  consumed  nineteen  days,  with 
great  exposure  and  suffering,  in  traversing  the  wilderness  by  some  interior 
line,  known  to  him  and  the  Indians.  But  no  further  light  is  thrown  upon 
a  question,  which  to  my  mind,  is  invested  with  much  geographical  and 
historical  interest.  I  will  venture  the  presumption,  that,  at  this  jjcriod 
more  than  one  familiar  route  had  been  established  through  the  vast  prime- 
val forests,  which  embrace  the  western  confines  of  Essex  county,  which 
still  exist  essentif.lly  in  their  original  gloom  and  solitudes.  No  other  route 
wc  Id  have  been  available,  when  both  Oswego  and  Champlain,  as  often 
occurred,  were  in  the  occupation  of  a  hostile  power.  The  valleys  of  the 
streams  which  flow  into  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson,  and  which  almost 
mingle  their  waters  with  the  -afliuents  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  might  have 
been  ascended,  and  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  wilderness  may  have  been 
used  with  great  facility  for  a  canoe  navigation.  A  few  trifling  carrying 
places  would  have  interposed  only  slight  impediments,  and  when  closed  by 
the  frosts  of  winter,  these  waters  could  still  afford  a  most  favorable  route  of 
communication.  Other  avenues  through  this  ■wilderness  were  undoubtedly 
accessible,  but  my  own  observation  has  suggested  one  which  I  will  trace. 
The  upper  valley  of  the  Hudson  may  have  been  penetrated,  until  the  line 
is  reached  of  a  small  branch,  which  starting  from  the  lakes  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Adiroudic  works,  finds  its  way  to  the  Hudson.  Passing  up  the  valley 
along  which  this  stream  gradually  descends,  the  inaccessible  range  of 
mountains  would  be  avoided.  Thence  traversing  the  Indian  pass  in  nearly 
an  imperceptible  ascent,  the  plains  of  North  Elba  would  be  reached  and  these 
open  upon  the  vast  plateau  of  the  wilderness,  along  which  the  Racket  rolls 
a  gentle  current,  adapted  to  the  Indian  canoe,  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  This 
idea  posssibly  explains  the  origin  of  the  modern  name  which  has  lieen 
assigned  to  the  wonderful  structures  known  to  the  natives  as  Otneyarh, 
the  place  of  stony  giants. 

Gentlemen  of  great  intelligence  and  careful  observation  have  assured 
me  that  they  have  noticed  evidences  in  the  wilderness  of  other  ancient 
pathways  disclosed  by  still  o))en  tracks,  tlu^  vestiges  of  rudi^  bridges  and 
the  mouldering  remains  of  coarsely  hewn  vehicles  calculated  for  manual 
transportation. 
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political  results.  These  inflictions  awakened  the  colonies  to 
the  perception,  that  safety  and  protection  depended  on  con- 
certed action,  and  that  they  were  stfong  alone  in  harmo- 
nious union.  From  such  convictions,  which  at  a  later 
period  were  matured  by  the  convention  at  Albany,  ema- 
nated the  flrst  idea  of  an  American  con^'-ess.  That  body, 
constituted  of  delegates  from  Massachusetts,  Connecticut 
and  New  York,  assembled  in  1690  at  the  city  of  New  York. 
It  was  then  resolved  to  combine  their  eflbrts  for  the  sub- 
jugation of  Canada.  Massachusetts  redeemed  her  engage- 
ment, to  equip  a  fleet  to  assail  the  French  possessions 
by  sea.  New  York  and  Connecticut  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility of  eftecting  a  descent,  by  a  land  force,  upon  Mont- 
real and  the  forts  upon  the  Sorel.  An  army  was  assembled 
at  Lake  George,  and  a  flotilla  of  canoes,  constructed  for 
the  purpose,  waftef^  the  army,  powerful  in  numbers  and 
appointments,  down  that  lake  to  Ticonderoga.  Transport- 
ing their  armament  to  Champlain,  they  again  embarked 
with  high  aspirations  and  in  confidence  of  success.  Some 
further  progress  was  made,  when  suddenly  a  defective 
commissariat,  with  dissensions  and  divisions,  constrained  a 
retreat,  and  with  it  blasted  every  scheme  of  the  projected 
attacks.  The  immense  disbursements  of  the  colonies  in 
sustaining  these  extended  efllbrts,  exhausted  their  feeble 
resources,  and  left  them  almost  powerless  for  the  defense 
of  their  own  frontier. 

In  this  crisis,  and  during  the  year  1690,  John  Schuyler,  a 
name  distinguished  by  a  long  line  of  patriots  and  soldiers, 
organized  a  volunteer  band  of  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  "  Christians  and  Indians,"  on  a  predatory  incursion, 
into  the  French  province.  Traversing  Lake  Champlain 
and  the  Sorel,  in  silence  and  caution,  he  landed  without 
detection  in  the  vicinity  of  Chambly.  Secreting  his  canoes 
and  provisions,  he  penetrated,  with  a  singular  temerity  and 
no  less  singular  success,  to  La  Prairie,  amid  numerous 
forces  of  the  French,  and  far  vvithin  the  line  of  their  fort- 
resses. The  merciless  storm  fell  upon  an  unsuspectiug 
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rural  population,  engaged  and  rejoicing  in  their  harvest. 
In  the  fell  spirit  that  characterized  these  scenes,  none  were 
exempted  from  slaughter  or  captivitj'.  The  "  scalps  of 
four  women  folks,"  were  among  their  trophies.  Dwellings, 
barns,  products  of  the  field,  "  and  everything  else  which 
would  take  fire,"  were  remorselessly  consigned  to  the 
flames.^  The  next  year,  Peter  Schuyler,  a  controlling 
spirit  in  the  colony,  and  who  swayed  an  unlimited  influence 
over  the  rude  affections  of  the  Mohawks,  collecting  three 
hundred  whites  and  warriors  of  the  tribe,  daringly  pursued 
the  track  of  his  brother,  and  assailed  the  same  region. 
With  great  labor,  Schuyler  constructed  bark  canoes  at 
White  Hall,  and  Ticonderoga ;  some  of  which  were  of  large 
dimensions  equal  to  the  transportation  of  twelve  men. 
He  traversed  the  lake  slowly  and  with  great  caution,  advanc- 
ing, as  he  approached  the  object  of  his  expedition,  by  night. 
Scouts,  formed  of  whites  and  savages,  were  thrown  cau- 
tiously in  advance.'' 

"  Resolving,"  he  says,  "  to  attack  the  fort  at  daybreak, 
went  to  prayers  and  marched."  The  firing  of  alarm  gu  is  at . 
Chambly  and  La  Prairie,  announced  that  the  French  \  -  ere 
aware  of  his  approach  and  prepared  to  resist.  De  Colli^res, 
the  goT/ernor  of  Montreal,  had  assembled  a  force  of  eight 
hundred  men  to  oppose  the  advance  of  Schuyler.  In  the 
presence  of  an  enemy  so  well  prepared  and  formidable  in 
numbers,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat.  This  was  achieved 
with  great  courage  and  ability,  through  a  series  of  severe 
conflicts,  continuing  from  La  Prairie  to  their  canoes,  in 
which  the  French  were  repulsed  with  heavy  losses.  Enve- 
loped by  the  enemy,  Schuyler  says:  "I  encouraged  my 
men  and  told  them,  there  was  no  other  choice,  fight  or  die 
they  must,  the  enemy  being  between  us  and  our  canoes." 
Fight  they  gallantly  did,  and  bursting  through  the  hostile 
ranks,  that  in  heavy  masses  enclosed  them,  regained  their 

'  Schuyler's  journals. 

'  The  exceeding  clearness  of  vision  and  watchful  observation  of  the  Indians 
illustrated  by  an  entry  in  Schuyler's  journal.  "  Our  sjues  told  us  they  saw 
somewhat  lino  the  striking  of  fire  with  a  tiint  and  steel  in  a  canoe." 
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flotilla,  and  having  inflicted  much  injury  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants and  crops,  retraced  their  steps.* 

Count  Frontenac,  impatient  under  the  unyielding  hostili- 
ties and  perpetual  ravages  of  the  Mohawks,  that  no  treaties 
could  poimar  ently  suppress  and  no  vigilance  guard  against, 
determined  by  a  sudden  and  more  efficient  effort  to  extin- 
guish their  power  in  the  citadels  of  their  strength.  He 
organized  in  the  year  1689,  a  force  of  six  hundred  French 
and  Indiana,  and  secretly  passing  Lake  Champlain  upon  the 
ice,  and  penetrating  the  forest  burdened  with  deep  snows, 
assaulted  by  a  complete  surprise,  a  race  whose  vigilance 
scarcely  ever  slumbered.  Several  of  their  villages  were 
taken  and  burnt,  and  three  hundred  of  the  natives  captured. 
But  repulsed  on  a  final  attack  by  the  unconquerable 
Mohawks,  De  Calli^res  commenced  a  disastrous  retreat, 
followed  by  the  Indians  with  a  merciless  vengeance.  Peter 
Schuyler,  the  ever  firm  and  active  friend  of  the  Mohawks, 
with  the  militia  of  Albany,  hastily  gathered,  joined  in  the 
pursuit.  A  violent  snow  storm  and  a  narrow  strip  of  ice 
which  afforded  a  precarious  passage  over  the  Hudson,  and 
was  broken  up  as  their  rear  crossed,  saved  the  panic- 
stricken  refugees,  from  the  terrible  inflictions  of  savage  pas- 
sions fiercely  enkindled.  So  unexpected  was  the  attack  and 
sudden  the  pursuit,  that  the  scanty  supply  of  food  was  soon 
exhausted,  and  the  savages  literally  fed  upon  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  enemies,  while  the  fugitives  to  sustain  life 
were  compelled  before  they  found  relief  in  the  borders  of 
Canada,  "  to  eat  the  leather  of  their  shoes." 

To  the  scope  of  more  extended  history  belongs  the 
narrative  of  effbrts  for  the  "  conquest  of  New  France,"  pro- 
tracted for  a  period  of  two  years  from  1709,  and  extending 
in  their  field  of  operations  along  the  entire  frontier  from 
Detroit  to  the  Bay  of  Fondy,  and  embracing  armaments, 
both  by  land  and  sea.  Policy,  as  well  as  the  exasperated 
passions  of  the  colonies,  aroused  all  their  enthusiasm,  and 
enlisted  in   support  of   the    project,   every    energy   and 


'Peter  Schuyler's  journal.    Iliat.  Col.,  in,  800. 
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resource.  This  zeal  was  neutralized,  or  defeated  ty  the 
apathy,  the  imhecility,  or  the  negligence  of  the  government 
of  England.  One  provincial  army,  organized  hy  the  colo- 
nies fov  the  at+ack  of  Montreal,  was  wasted  by  disease, 
while  awaiting  assistance  and  supplies  from  the  mother 
country,  which  were  never  received.  Another  was  dis- 
banded when  the  inadequate  naval  expedition  of  England 
against  the  French  possessions  had  been  unsuccessful. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  French  Occupation. 

The  valley  of  Lake  Champlain  appears  not  to  have  been 
occupied  until  about  1731,  either  by  France  or  England, 
with  any  permanent  or  tangible  possession.  France 
asserted  no  other  than  an  ideal  and  constructive  title.  The 
claims  of  England,  had,  in  the  interval,  been  augmented  by 
the  cession  of  New  Netherlands,  which  conveyed  a  tenure 
uniformly  assumed  by  Holland,  to  reach  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  by  the  fealty  of  the  Iroquois,  who  had  submitted  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  British  monarch  the  entire  environs  of 
Champlain  and  the  recognition  of  that  title  by  France  in 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

The  claims  of  the  Iroquois,  resting  upon  the  rights  of 
conquest,  were  necessarily  vague  and  fluctuating,  and  after 
the  ascendancy  of  the  French  interposed  an  arm  of  power 
between  the  Mohawks  and  Algonquins,  the  scope  of  these 
claims  was  repressed  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  scarcely  embraced  their  original  boundaries.  Such 
boundaries,  not  only  as  they  affected  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  confederacy  but  as  between  the  individual  tribes, 
seem  to  have  been  accurately  defined.  Sir  William  John- 
son, in  a  letter  to  the  lords  of  trade,  Nov.  13th,  1797, 
clearly  and  specifically  describes  the  limits  claimed  by  the 

'  Col.  Hist.,  VII,  572. 
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Iroquois  as  "  original  proprietors."  Their  limits  on  Lake 
Charaplain  were  established  by  a  remarkable  landmark. 
"  The  hereditary  domains  of  the  Mohawks,  he  says,  "  ex- 
tends from  near  Albany  to  the  Little  Falls  (Oneija  bound- 
ary), and  all  the  country  from  thence  eastward,  &c.,  north 
to  Kejiohne  inLake  Champlain."  In  another  letter  Johnson 
refers  to  "  Regiohne,  a  rock  on  the  east  side  of  said  lake," 
as  bounding  the  northward  claim  of  the  Iroquois.' 

Few  tourists  traverse  Lake  Champlain,  whose  attention 
is  not  attracted  and  inquiries  elicited,  by  the  appearance  of 
a  dark  and  naked  rock,  ascending  from  the  bosom  of  the 
waters,  almost  in  the  track  of  the  steamer,  as  she  approaches 
Burlington  from  the  south.  In  almost  the  form  of  a  perfect 
cone,  the  rock  stands  thirty  feet  above  the  surface,  in 
solitary  insulation.  Its  symmetry  of  contour  is  so  perfectly 
maintained  below  the  water  line,  that  ves  Is  may  moor 
almost  at  its  side.  No  vegetation  softens  ov  adorns  its 
aspect,  but  it  stands,  gloomy,  solitary  and  impressive.  An 
aspect  so  remarkable  was  calculated  to  evoke  the  Indian 
love  of  the  imposing  and  picturesque,  and  would  have  been 
a  marked  object  in  their  hunting  voyages  aad  hostile  expe- 
ditions. This  is  known  as  Rock  Dunder,  and  I  identify 
it  with  entire  reliance  as  the  Rock  Rejiohne  or  Reggio  of 
Indian  annals.  I  arrive  at  this  conclusion  from  various 
proofs,  in  addition  to  the  views  above  presented.  John 
Schuyler,  in  the  journal  of  his  expedition  in  1691,  writes, 
"  advanced  from  the  Crown  point  towards  Reggio,  thirty 
miles  distant."  Johnson  twice  refers  to  it.  David  Schuyler 
in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Bellomont,  August  17,  1700, 
states  "  the  French  guards  (sent  out  from  Canada,  <^c.),  met 
him  in  a  canoe,  within  the  bounds  of  this  government,  at  the 
Otter  creek  eighteen  miles,  on  this  side  of  Reggio,  the  great 
roc^,  that  is  in  Corlearlake."  These  distances  were  probably 
mere  estimates,  but  singularly  approximate  to  accuracy. 
I  have  consulted  with  intelligent  mariners  of  the  lake,  who 
concur  in  the  statement  that  no  other  rock  exists  in  that 
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section  of  the  lake  of  a  marked  or  peculiar  character.  The 
most  conclusive  evidence,  however,  is  furnished  by  a  French 
map  of  Lake  Champlain  "prepared  about  the  year  1731, 
from  divers  memou-s,"  and  copied  into  the  Documents 
relating  to  the  Colonial  Jiistot)/,  vol.  ix,  1023.  Between 
*'  the  river  Ouinouski  "  (Onion)  and  "  river  Aux  Loutree  " 
(Otter  Creek),  directly  opposite  the  position  of  Rock  Dun- 
der  there  is  inscribed  on  the  map,  and  upor  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake,  the  word  "  lleggio." 

I  am  aware  that  one  fact  apparently  militates  against  my 
theory.  The  Rock  Reggio  is  described  as  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  monstrous  Dellius  grant,  and  that  Rock 
Dunder  does  not  conform  to  the  seventy  miles  in  length  of 
that  patent.  Everything  connected  with  that  stupendous 
fraud  it  is  conceded  was  undefined,  inchoate  and  ambi- 
guous, and  I  am  not  aware  that  the  Dellius  patent  was  ever 
practicably  located  by  its  pretended  bounds.  Modern  writ- 
ers and  maps  assume  Split  rock  to  be  the  Reggio  referred 
to  in  that  grant.  In  my  judgment  there  exists  insuperable 
objections  to  that  assumption.  Split  rock  is  not  strictly 
an  isolated  rock,  but  is  a  point  of  a  promontory  separated 
by  attrition  from  the  main  laud  ;  is  not  on  ^^the  east  skle" 
of  the  lake,  and  does  not  conform  in  its  position  to  the 
distances  mentioned.  John  H.  Lydius,  the  successor  to 
Dellius,  avers  in  an  affidavit  made  5th  April,  1750,  "that 
the  land,  as  fiar  as  the  Rock  Rogeo  belonged  to  the  Mo- 
hawks, and  is  situated  about  ten  leagues  north  of  Crown 
point."  This  is  very  nearly  the  distance  to  Rock  Dunder, 
while  Split  rock  is  scarcely  eighteen  miles  from  Crown 
point.  Lydius  continues,  "  neither  hath  he  ever  heard  of 
any  other  rock  called  by  the  Indians  Rogeo ;  Rogeo  being 
a  Mohawk  word  and  the  name  of  a  Mohawk  Indian 
who  was  drowned,  as  they  say,  in  the  lake  near  that  rock 
long  before  the  Christians  came  among  them,  from  whence 
the  Mohawks  call  both  the  rock  and  the  lake,  Rogeo." 
This  catastrophe,  probably  of  a  distinguislied  brave,  shrouded 

^  Col.  Hist.,  XI,  509. 
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the  rock  to  the  aboriginal  superstition  with  an  unusual  awe 
and  veneration.  The  rock  was  a  conspicuous  object  visible 
in  every  direction  fur  away  upon  the  waters,  and  when  it 
was  recognized  as  a  prominent  landmark  in  the  bounda- 
ries of  powerful  confederacies,  it  became  a  point  of  great 
interest  and  importance.  The  passage  of  a  hostile  canoe 
beyond  its  shadow  might  have  constituted  war.  Fancy 
readily  depicts  fleets  of  canoes  gathering  around  its  base 
upon  the  placid  bosom  of  the  lake  for  conciliation  and 
peace,  and  the  council  or  sacrificial  fire  shedding  its  radiance 
widely  over  the  waters. 

The  pretensions  of  France  to  the  sovereignty  of  Lake 
Champlain  and  its  shores,  were  aot  alone  founded  upon 
the  discoveries  of  Carticr  and  Champlain,  and  the  extent 
and  distinctness  of  assumption  from  title  based  on  such 
discoveries  in  subsequent  grants,  or  concessions.  France 
asserted  other  foundations  of  claim  which  were  not  with- 
out plausible  pretenses  of  justice  and  right.  The  French 
diplomatists  assumed,  that  Holland  had  never,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  jurisdiction  over  the  Iroquois,  established  claims 
to  their  territory  paramount  to  the  nominal  possession  of 
France;  and  justly  asserted  that  England,  in  the  conquest 
and  cession  of  the  New  Netherlands  acquired  no  other  or 
higher  title  than  had  been  enjoyed  by  Holland.  The  com- 
missioners of  France  at  London,  in  1687,  in  a  formal  memo- 
rial, affirmed  that  all  the  Iroquois  nations  concluded,  in 
1665  and  1666,  a  solemn  treaty  with  M.  de  Tracy,  whereby 
they  placed  themselves  under  his  majesty's  (Louis  XIV), 
protection,  and  declared  themselves  his  subjects.^  Formal 
treaties  warranting  this  construction  were  executed  by  the 
western  tribes  of  the  confederacy,  ratified  and  emblazoned 
by  their  distinctive  symbols,  but  no  symbol  of  the  inflexi- 
ble Mohawk  is  attached  to  the  compact,  although  the  Oneida 
embassadors  appeared  to  have  assumed  to  act  for  them.^ 
The  language  of  these  treaties  was  in  the  illusory  and 
ambiguous  terms  incident  to  all  similar  instruments,  and 
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subject  to  constant  denial  and  evasion.  These  trjinsactions 
wore  followed  by  immediate  and  perpetual  hostilities.  An 
insuperable  obstacle  to  the  language  of  such  treaties 
being  available  in  diplomacy,  is  established  by  the  clear 
and  obvious  fact,  that  France  exercised  no  powers  or  pro- 
tectorate under  their  sanctions.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  inherent  force  of  these  instruments  in  effecting  the  right 
of  the  other  tribes,  no  basis  existed  for  the  prel.'^nse,  that 
they  authorized  any  intrusion  by  France  into  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  the  Mohawks  south  of  a  boundary  so  distinct 
and  apparently  so  well  authenticated  as  the  land-mark  I 
have  described. 

The  treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1698,  d'^clared  that  the  belli- 
gerents should  return  their  possei  a  as  each  occupied 
them  at  the  commencement  of  host  ,  England  forcibly 
alleged,  that  at  the  period  contemplated  by  the  treaty,  the 
Iroquois,  their  allies,  were  in  the  occupation  by  conquest 
of  Montreal  and  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  there- 
fore entitled  to  retain  possession  of  that  territory.  The 
French  government  seems  to  have  recognized  the  theory, 
that  the  Iroquois  were  embraced  in  the  provisions  of  that 
treaty.*  Such  were  the  jarring  and  complicated  assumptions 
of  European  powers  to  the  homes  and  dominion  of  the  ab- 
origines, where  they  had  so  recently  exerted  all  the  prero- 
gatives of  empire  and  of  freedom.  When  France  denied 
the  claims  of  England  and  appealed  to  "  the  council  fire  at 
Onondaga,"  the  stern  savage  orator  replied :  "  We  have 
ceded  our  lands  to  no  one,  we  hold  them  of  Heaven  alone."  ^ 
The  verdict  of  common  history  has  established  the  conclu- 
sion, that  in  the  intrusion  of  France  upon  the  domains  of  the 
Mohawks  on  Lake  Champlain,  at  the  sacrifice  of  so  much 
blood  and  treasure,  justice  and  the  restraints  and  faith  of 
treaties  were  subordinated  to  the  lust .  of  power  and 
expediency. 

Whilst  neither  power  yielded  its  dominion  to  the  other, 
each  felt  the  extreme  importance  of  securing  the  ascend- 

"  Louis  XIV  to  Callieres,  27tli  April,  1699,  Hiat.  Doc,  ix,  598.    "  Bancroft. 
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ancy  upon  Lake  Chaniplain.  Tho  cominnnd  of  that 
avenue  shed  over  the  colonies  of  the  government  which 
held  it,  a  broad  and  ample  protection.  As  clearly  as  facts 
can  be  adduced  from  the  faint  glimmerings  of  history  or 
tradition,  it  appears  probable  that,  in  the  early  period  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  English  occupation  and  improve- 
ment were  gradually  advancing  toward  the  valley  of  Cham- 
plain  ;  Crown  point,  then  distinguished  by  its  present  name, 
was  recognized  in  1690,  as  a  commanding  and  important 
position.  The  common  council  of  Albany,  instructing 
their  scouting  party  in  that  year,  directs  them  to  proceed 
"  to  Crown  point,  where  you  shall  remain  and  keep  good 
watch  by  night  md  day."  The  fact  appears  also  from 
the  language  of  the  purchase,  by  Dellius,  that  this  purchase 
was  ratified  by  a  grant  from  Governor  Fletcher  in  1696. 
of  a  tract  from  the  Mohawks,  extending  "  more  than 
twenty  miles  northward  of  Crown  point." '  His  patent  was 
80  exorbitant  in  its  claims,  and  comprehended  so  vast  an 
extent  of  territory,  that  the  colonial  legislature,  without 
hesitation,  abrogated  the  grant,  and  thus  exhibited  an  exer- 
cise over  the  region  of  one  of  the  highest  prerogatives  of 
sovereignty. 

The  Crown  point  of  history  is  a  beautiful  peninsula, 
forming  a  section  of  the  present  township  of  that  name, 
which  is  distinguished  for  its  agricultural  fertility,  and  the 
rare  and  exceeding  loveliness  of  the  landscapes  its  varied 
scenery  afibrds.  The  peninsula  is  formed  by  Bulwagga 
bay,  a  broad  estuary  on  the  west,  and  the  lake  upon  the 
east,  which  at  that  point,  abruptly  changes  its  course  nearly 
at  right  angles,  and  is  compressed  from  a  wide  expanse 
into  a  narrow  channel.  A  vast  wilderness  in  1731  extended 
on  both  sides  of  Lake  Chaniplain,  from  the  settlements  on 
the  Hudson  to  the  Canadian  hamlets,  broken  by  rugged 
and  impracticable  mountains  and  ravines,  and  traversed  by 
deep  or  rapid  streams.  N"o  track  penetrated  it,  except  the 
path  of  the  Indian.    The  lake,  in  its  navigation,  or  by  its  ice, 


'  Point  Le  Caronno  of  tho  Frencli. 
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afforded  the  only  avenue  of  mutual  invasion.  The  most 
unpraeticed  eye  at  once  perceives  that  Canada  could  be 
the  most  etScicntly  shielded  by  the  occupation  of  Crown 
point,  that  position  forming  the  portals  of  the  lake.  Im- 
pressed, no  doubt,  by  these  considerations,  the  French 
vice-regal  government,  violating  the  sanctions  of  treaties, 
and  the  immunities  of  a  profound  peace,  suddenly  advanced 
through  the  lake,  and  seized  by  a  military  force,  a  promon- 
tory directly  opposite  Crown  point,  and  immediately  after, 
that  position  itself. 

The  site  first  occupied  by  the  T'rench  is  now  called 
Chimney  point,  but  they  "gave  to  it  the  more  euphonious 
name  of  Point  a  la  Chevelure.  The  poetical  allusion  it 
must  have  conveyed  is  lost  to  us.^ 

This  action  of  France  was  the  movement  of  no  incon- 
sidei'ate  impulse,  but  the  suggestion  of  a  deliberate  and  ma- 
tured policy.  The  scheme  was  distinctly  urged  in  1688  and 
never  relinquished.  Frontenac  in  1693,  was  instructed  to 
"  build  light  vessels  for  the  defense  of  the  narrow  defiles 
of  the  rivers  and  lakes  on  the  route  from  Orange."  ^  And 
in  1737,  Beauharnois  was  directed  to  effect  a  survey  of 
Lake  Charaplain  with  the  purpose  of  introducing  an  armed 
sloop  upon  its  waters.'  The  views  of  France,  in  reference 
to  the  importance  of  securing  the  control  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  were  neither  peculiar  or  unfounded.  The  secret 
councils  of  tlie  colonial  governments  of  England  were 
constantly  directed  to  the  attainment  of  the  same  great 
object.*  Lake  Champlain  was  the  most  direct  avenue  of 
communication  between  the  Hudson  and  Quebec.  A 
military  post,  which  commanded  the  lake,  must  necessarily 
control  the  large  and  lucrative  fur  trade  that  sought 
through  its  waters  a  transit  between  Chamblyand  Albany. 
It  was  the  purpose  of  France  to  anticipate  and  defeat  the 

'It  is  froqueutly,  but  I  think  incorrectly  stated,  that  this  name  was 
ori<rinally  giviU'.  to  Crown  point.  All  the  old  French  maps  corroborate  my 
opinion. 

°  Louis  XIV  to  Frrntcnnc,  IliM.,  Dor.,  ix,  449.    'Idem.,  ix,  105S). 
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designs  of  England  for  the  occupation  of  Crown  point.* 
The  wise  policy  of  the  French  government  contemplated 
the  formation  of  agricultural  colonies  beneath  the  shields 
of  its  military  posts,  and  to  thus  secure  the  permanent  de- 
fense and  possession  of  the  country.^ 

The  instructions  to  Beauharnois  directed  that  a  simple 
stockaded  fort  should  first  be  erected,  "  until  a  stronger  one 
can  be  constructed."  *  Thirty  men  only  formed  the  garrison 
of  the  incipient  fortification.  Beauharnois  amiounces  three 
years  later  to  the  government,  that  he  is  "  preparing  to 
complete  "  this  feeble  work,  A  position  full  of  alarm  and 
terror,  and  a  constant  "  sharp  thorn  in  the  sides  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York  "  *  lingered  thus  for  years  in  its  slow 
and  hesitating  progress,  continually  exposed  to  be  crushed 
with  the  sanction  of  England,  by  the  military  grasp  of  any 
single  colony.  In  1747,  it  appears  to  have  attained  only 
a  slight  advance  in  strength  or  proportions  f  but  in  1750, 
an  emissary  of  Clinton  thus  describes  its  growth  and  com- 
manding position  and  armament.  "  The  fort  is  built  of 
stone,  the  walls  of  considerable  height  and  thickness,  and 
has  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  and  swivels  mounted  on  the 
ramparts  and  bastions,  I  observed  the  walls  cracked  from 
top  to  bottom  in  several  places.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
fort  is  a  dry  ditch  eighteen  feet  square,  and  a  draw-bridge. 
There  is  a  subterranean  passage  to  the  lake.  The  citadel 
is  a  stout  building  eight  feet  square,  four  stories  high,  each 
turned  with  arches,  mounts  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  and 
swivels,  the  largest  six-pounders.  The  walls  of  the  citadel 
are  about  ten  feet  thick.  At  the  entrance  is  a  draw-bridge 
and  ditch."*  The  writer  of  this  report  remarks  a  fact 
obvious  to  the  most  unmilitary  eye,  that  the  formation  of 
the  adjacent  country  rendered  St.  Frederick  extremely 
vulnerable  to  assault  by  batteries. 

Gov.  Donj2fan,  Hist.  Doc,  Tii,  1033.    ^  Idem. 
'  Louis  XIV  to  Beauharnois  and  Ilocquart,  May  1731,  idem,  1035. 
^Dolancy  to  Lords  of  Trade,  Doc,  vi,  810. 
*  Jolinson  t.)  Clinton,  Doc,  vi,  380. 
°  Stoddart  to  Cliutou,  Doc,  \  i,  582,  abridged. 
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The  protection  of  Canada  from  the  inroads  of  the  Iro- 
quois was  the  ostensible  reason  and  excuse  for  the  erec- 
tion of  St.  Frederic,  assigned  by  France.  Its  real  purpose, 
besides  embracing  the  control  of  the  lake,  contemplated 
a  still  deeper  policy.  Occupying  a  position  at  the  threshold 
of  the  English  possessions,  they  could  menace  and  im- 
pede their  progress,  and  at  any  moment  direct  against 
their  expanded  and  defenseless  settlements,  sudden  and 
destructive  assaults.  Crown  point  was  within  the  recog- 
nized possessions  of  the  Iroquois,  and  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  their  territory  was  guarantied  to  remain  "  invio- 
late by  any  occupation  or  encroachment  of  France."  The 
governor  of  New  York  was  at  length  aroused  from  his 
lethargy,  by  the  indignant  voice  of  Shirley  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  contemplate  the  arms  of  France  and  a  com- 
manding fortress  far  within  the  limits  of  his  asserted 
jurisdiction.  Massachusetts,  always  prompt  and  energetic 
in  sustaining  the  national  glory,  and  in  redressing  the 
wrongs  of  the  colonies,  offered  to  New  York  to  unite  at 
once  with  her,  in  an  expostulation  on  the  subject,  with 
the  French  functionaries,  and  in  the  ultimate  necessity, 
to  unite  their  arms  to  repel  the  aggression.*  The  occupa- 
tion of  Crown  point  was  only  a  link  in  the  system,  by 
which  France  was  encircling  the  colonies  of  Englana  by 
a  cordon  of  fortresses.  The  colonies  invoked  in  vain  the 
attention  of  the  home  government,  to  these  encroach- 
ments. In  vain  were  protestations  and  memorials  laid  at 
the  foot  of  the  throne,  urging  that  the  safety  and  the 
colonial  existence  of  New  England  and  New  York  were 
endangered  by  the  occupation  of  Crown  point. 

The  earnest  and  imploring  voice  of  the  colonies  fell  on 
cold  and  deafened  ears.  To  the  vision  of  the  British  minis- 
try, America  was  a  wilderness,  destitute  of  present  frui- 
tion and  promises  of  the  future.  Walpole,  whose  sagacity 
seemed  to  endow  him  almost  with  prophetic  prescience  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe,  could  detect  no  germ  of  future  empire 

'  Corresimndence  between  Shirley  and  Clinton,  Hut.  Doc.,,  \i,  419, 481, 483. 
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in  the  wilds  of  America.  So  even  and  indifferent  had 
heen  the  regard  of  the  same  government,  to  a  subject  of 
such  momentous  interest,  to  the  colonies,  and  which  had 
so  deeply  aroused  their  anxieties  as  the  erection  of  the 
French  fortresses  on  Lake  Champlain,  that  the  lords  of 
trade,  in  December,  1738,  confessed  to  Governor  Clark 
ignorance  of  their  location,  and  he  in  the  succeeding  year 
"  pointed  them  out  on  a  small  map."^  Not  until  1789  did 
Waldegrave,  the  embassador  to  France,  claim  the  attention 
of  that  government  to  the  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
by  the  occupation  of  Crown  point.  The  only  response 
conceded  to  this  expostulation  was  the  denial  of  "all 
knowledge  of  the  projected  establishment,"  and  the  for-, 
mal  diplomatic  assurance  of  instructions  inquiring  on  the 
subject.  Thus  England  slumbered,  and  the  colonies  toiled 
and  murmured,  while  the  formidable  fortress  of  St. 
Frederick  arose  and  secured  to  Finance  the  dominion  of  the 
lake. 

Leading  minds  *n  the  colonies  were  at  that  day  suspi- 
cious that  sinister  and  corrupt  motives  were  influencing  the 
British  ministry,  "  who  having  reasons  for  keeping  well 
with  the  court  of  France,  the  project"  (of  occupying  the 
Ohio)  "  was  not  only  dropped,  but  the  French  were  encou- 
raged to  build  the  fort  of  Crown  point  upon  the  territory 
of  New  York."  ^  Such  was  the  denunciation  of  Spotswood 
of  Virginia.  England,  by  the  ignoble  treaty  of  Aix  La 
Chapelle  relinquished  to  France  the  fortress  of  Louis- 
burg,  subjugated  by  the  treasures  and  blood  of  New 
England;  but  left  to  that  power  without  a  protest,  the 
possession  of  Crown  point.  It  was  not  until  1755,  that 
the  British  government,  with  emphasis  and  decision,  de- 
manded from  France  the  demolition  of  the  fortress  of  St. 
Frederic.  Diplomacy  could  not  thus  retrieve,  after  the 
hostile  occupp.tion  of  a  quarter  of  a  cei}tury,  territory  lost 
by  imbecility  or  corruption. 

^Boc,  VI,  139, 142.    'Gov.  ^\>oisvrooA.— Bancroft. 
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Accumulated  acts  of  neglect  and  injustice  of  the  mother 
country,  such  as  these,  prepared  and  matured  the  colonies 
for  independence.  Had  they  been  cherished  by  the  guar- 
dian care  of  England,  they  might  have  rested  upon  her  arm 
in  efieminacy  and  dependence.  Abandoned  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  their  own  policy,  they  were  taught  by  these  exi- 
gencies high  and  practical  lessons  of  self-government. 
Compelled  by  a  common  danger,  to  mutual  consultation 
and  concerted  action,  they  were  admonished  of  the  neces- 
sity and  strength  of  a  confederated  union.  Compelled  to 
rely  alone  for  protection  and  safety  upon  their  own  arms  and 
energies,  they  were  taught  to  resist  aggression  and  to  avenge 
inj  ur3\  The  deep  fountains  of  their  capacities  were  revealed 
to  themselves,  by  the  parsimonious  policy  of  England,  that 
constrained  the  colonies  to  resort  to  their  domestic  re- 
sources in  their  own  protection  and  defense.  Had  Canada 
been  a  British  province,  New  England  and  New  York 
might  have  been  exempt  from  the  appalling  scenes  of  'car- 
nage and  suffering  which  are  now  impressed  on  their  his- 
tory; but  the  very  exposures  and  dangers  of  their  position, 
and  the  assaults  and  cruelties  of  a  powerful  and  daring 
enemy,  endowed  them  with  lofty  moral  and  physical  cou- 
rage ;  with  endurance  in  sufl'ering ;  with  boldness  and  wis- 
dom in  council,  and  promptitude  and  decision  in  action. 
These  are  the  elements  of  freedom. 

Men,  who  literally  tilled  the  earth  with  the  musket  at 
their  sides,  were  ripening  for  any  emergency  and  pre- 
pared to  defend  a  heritage,  endeared  by  their  blood  and 
sorrows,  against  every  foe  and  any  wrong.  The  career  of 
the  colonies,  neglected,  contemned  and  suffering,  was  to 
them  a  baptism  of  blood  and  sorrow,  that  consecrated  a  free 
and  ennobled  spirit,  equal  to  any  sacrifice  or  any  conflict. 
The  wars  into  which  the  colonies  were  forced  by  this 
policy  of  England,  and  the  proximity  of  the  French  pro- 
vinces, afforded  the  severe  schools  for  their  military  educa- 
tion. The  shores  of  Lake  Champlain  formed  the  nursery 
of  future  heroes  of  the  revolution.  The  military  spirit 
was  here  enkindled,  that  in  after  years  blazed  at  Bunker 
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hill,  and  Bennington,  and  Saratoga ;  and  here,  amid  victory 
and  defeat,  the  science  and  tactics  of  Europe  were  incul- 
cated and  diffused  throughout  the  broad  colonies.  If 
Washington  was  taught  on  the  banks  of  the  Monongj'hela, 
to  lead  armies  and  to  achieve  independence  for  his 
country,  Putnam  and  Stark,  Pomeroy  and  Prescott,  amid 
the  forests  and  morasses  of  Horicon  and  Champlaiu,  and 
beneath  the  walls  of  Ticonderoga,  were  formed  to  guide 
and  conquer  iu  the  battles  of  freedom.  Human  wisdom, 
in  her  philosophy,  may  pause  to  contemplate  such  strik- 
ing and  singular  *  oineidences,  and  to  trace  these  causes 
to  their  momentous  results ;  but  the  eye  of  faith  will 
reverence  them  as  the  hidden  workings  of  an  overruling 
and  beneficent  Providence,  who,  in  these  events,  was  un- 
folding the  elements  and  forming  the  agents  of  a  mighty 
revolution,  destined,  not  only  to  sever  a  kingdom,  but  to 
change  the  course  of  human  events. 

An  ordinance  of  the  king  of  France  had  authorized,  as 
early  as  1676,  the  issuing  of  grants  of  lands  situated  in 
Canada.     In  accordance  with  this  power,  and 


assummg 


the  sovereignty  of  France  over  the  valley  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  the  government  of  Canada  had  caused  a  survey  to 
be  made  of  the  lake  and  its  contiguous  territory,  the  year 
succeeding  the  erection  of  the  works  at  Crown  point. 
Many  of  the  names  of  the  headlands,  islands  and  other 
topographical  features  of  the  lake,  which  are  still  perpe- 
tuated, are  derived  from  that  survey.  In  their  descriptive 
force  and  beauty,  they  almost  rival  the  euphony  and 
appropriateness  of  the  Indian  nomenclature.  A  map  and 
chart  based  upon  that  survey,  was  published  at  Montreal 
in  1748,  and  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  subse- 
queutly  made,  in  iis  scientific  aspect  or  minuteness  and 
accuracy.  Extensive  grants,  under  the  ordinance  of  1676, 
upon  both  sides  of  the  lake,  are  deline.'ited  upon  that  map. 
A  seigniory  was  granted  to  the  Sieur  Robart,  the  royal 
storekeeper  at  Montreal,  in  June,  1737.  This  grant,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  issued  for  hmd  within 
the  limits  of  the  county  of  Essex,  embraced  "  three  leagues 
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in  front  by  two  leagues  in  depth,  on  the  west  side  of  Lake 
Champlain,  taking,  in  going  down,  one  league  below  the 
river  Boquet,  and  in  going  up,  two  leagues  and  a  half 
above  said  river.^  These  boundaries  comprehend  all  of 
the  present  town  of  Essex  and  a  large  proportion  of  Wills- 
boro'.  The  tract  was  soon  after  formally  laid  out  and 
allotted  by  an  official  surveyor.  We  have  no  evidence  that 
any  permanent  and  actual  occupation  was  formed  under 
these  grants.  Kalm,  who  visited  the  region  at  an  early 
period,  asserts  that  few  colonies,  and  these  only  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  fortresses,  were  formed  by  the  French  dur- 
ing their  occupation. 

The  authority  from  v  horn  I  have  already  given  extracts 
states  that  in  1750,  "fourteen  farms  were  occupied  in  the 
vicinity  of  Crown  point,  and  great  encouragement  given 
by  the  king  for  that  purpose,"  and  "that  other  colonists 
were  approaching."^  The  journal  of  Rogers  contains  re- 
peated references  to  villages  adjacent  to  Fort  St.  Frederic 
and  situated  upon  both  sides  of  the  lake. 

The  devastation  in  1745^  of  the  settlement  of  Saratoga, 
by  an  Indian  and  French  force,  armed  and  organized  at 
Crown  point,  and  the  deeper  atrocities  committed  a  few 
years  later  at  Hoosick,  by  the  sam  bands,  while  they  in- 
creased the  apprehensions  of  the  colonies,  excited  to  the 
highest  intensity  the  desire  and  purpose  of  vengornce. 
This  feeling  could  be  best  consummated  in  the  destrr.ction 
of  St.  Frederic.  Whilst  that  fortress  was  occupied  by  a 
powerful  and  vigilant  rival,  the  tenure  of  life  and  p.'operty 
in  the  adjacent  English  colonies,  was  esteemed  so  preca- 
rious and  valueless,  that  the  country  north  of  the  Mohawk, 
until  the  conquest  of  Amherst,  was  nearly  depopulated. 

A  convention  of  the  colonial  governors  had  been  held  at 
Albany  in  1747,  but  without  yielding  any  fruits  of  prac- 
tical utility.  The  increasing  and  more  active  aggressions  of 
France,  both  in  the  Ohio  valley  and  upon  Lake  Champlain, 
demanded  a  similar  meeting  in  1754,  that  was  only  mem- 


'  Doe.  Hiitm-y.    "  Doc.  Hist.,  vi,  583. 
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orable  for  the  adoption  of  a  Plau  of  Union  between  the 
British  colonies,  inspired  by  Franklin,  and  which,  although 
at  the  time  futile,  formed  the  prolific  germ  from  whence 
in  another  generation  sprung  the  American  confederacy. 
It  was  on  this  occasion,  that  the  venerable  Hendrik,  the 
great  Mohawk  chieftain,  pronounced  one  of  those  thrilling 
and  eloquent  speeches  that  marked  the  nobler  times  of  the 
Iroquois.  It  excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  those 
who  listened,  and  commanded  the  highest  encomiums  where- 
ever  it  was  read.'  In  burning  words  he  contrasted  the 
supineness  and  imbecility  of  England,  with  the  energies  of 
French  policy.  His  hoary  head  and  majestic  bearing 
attached  dignity  and  force  to  his  utterances.  "  We,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  would  have  gone  and  taken  Crown  point,  but 
you  hindered  us."  He  closed  his  philippic  with  this  over- 
whelming rebuke :  "  Look  at  the  French,  they  are  men. 
They  are  fortifying  everywhere.  But  you,  and  we  are 
ashamed  to  say  it,  you  are  like  women,  bare  and  open  with- 
out any  fortifications."  ^ 

The  admonitions  of  the  provincial  governments,  and  the 
cry  of  alarm  and  agitation  that  arose  from  every  section  of 
the  colonies,  at  length  aroused  the  English  ministry  to  the 
duty  of  their  protection,  and  the  assertion  of  the  honor  of 
Britain.  Between  France  and  England  a  peace,  under  the 
solemnities  of  treaty,  still  existed.  Four  distinct  expedi- 
tions wei'e,  h(;wever,  organized,  professedly  to  guard  the 
colonial  possessions  of  England ;  but  prepared,  at  the  propi- 
tious moment,  to  be  hurled  upon  the  strongholds  of  French 
power.  In  this  combination  an  army,  designed  for  the 
reduction  of  Crown  point,  was  assembled  at  Albany,  and 
confided  to  the  command  of  William  Johnson.  The  zeal 
and  solicitude  of  New  England,  for  the  conquest  of  the 
fortresses  upon  Champlain,  exasperated  by  the  alarms  and 
calamities  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  excited  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  her   bold   and   energetic  yeomanry.     Every 


'  Dwiglit's  Travels,  Oentleraan^a Magaaine,8]iitlQy  aad  Gov.  Livingstone. 
"  Stone's  Johnson. 
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requisition  of  the  government  was  met  amply  and  with 
promptitude.  Levies  from  New  York  and  New  England 
constituted  all  the  forces  demanded. 

France  was  not  insensible  to  the  gathering  storm,  which 
began  to  lower  around  her  American  empire,  and  prepared 
to  meet  and  avert  it. 


¥  i 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DiESKAU,  1766, 1767. 

The  bold  and  rocky  cliffs  which  mark  the  confluence  of 
the  watc^rs  of  Lake  St.  Sacrament  with  Lake  Champlain, 
a  position  still  more  imposing  than  Crown  point,  and 
deeper  within  the  domains  of  the  Iroquois,  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  French  engineers.^  In  the  summer 
of  ■'.765,  De  Quesne  advised  the  construction  of  works  at 
that  point.  "  St.  Frederic  was  threatening  to  fall  on  all 
sides."  2  The  selection  of  the  site  and  the  construction  of 
the  fort,  was  confided  to  Lotbiniere,  an  engineer  of  the 
province.  "  A  rock,  which  crowns  all  the  environs,  whose 
guns  could  command  both  the  outlet  and  that  leading  to 
the  Grand  marais  and  Wood  creek,  "  was  selected  as  the 
appropriate  ground  for  the  projected  fortification.-'  The 
original  work,  which  a  year  later  was  in  an  unfinished 

'  Saint  Sacrament,  literally  the  Lake  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  which 
name  it  obtained  in  164C,  from  Father  Jogues,  because  he  passed  through  it 
on  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi. —  E.  B.  O'Callaghan,  Doc,  IX,  400.  The 
common  impression  that  the  name  of  this  lalie  was  suggested  by  the  singu- 
lar purity  of  its  Water,  is  erroneous.  By  the  aborigines,  it  was  in  one 
dialect  called  Canidore-Oit,  or  the  tail  of  the  lake,  in  reference  to  its  rela- 
tion to  Lake  Champlain. —  Spafford'a  Gazetteer.  By  the  Iroquois  it  was 
named  Andiatarocte,  "  there  the  lake  shuts  -self" — Relations.  Honiton, 
although  redolent  with  beauty,  seems  to  be  a  pure  poetical  fancy.  The 
various  names  attached,  as  well  to  tribes  as  to  places,  in  the  difficult  Indian 
language,  often  lead  to  confusion  and  error. 

'  Du  Quesne  to  Vaudreuil. 

°  Vaudreuil,  Doc,  x,  225.  Modern  engineers  will  ratify  the  complaint  of 
Lotbiniere,  that  liis  salary  was  no  more  than  six  hundred  francs. 
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state,  "  was  a  square  fort  with  four  bastions,  and  built  of 
earth  and  timber.'  Johnson,  the  same  year,  raentio'is 
Ticonderoga  as  an  important,  but  unoccupied  position.^ 
Such  was  the  inception  of  Fort  Carillon,  a  fortress  and  a 
locality  destined  to  a  terrific  preeminence  in  the  future 
scenes  of  a  sanguinary  war.^  At  what  period  the  massive 
stone  battlements  were  constructed,  which  still  reveal  the 
former  magnitude  and  strength  of  the  fortress,  by  its 
grand  and  picturesque  ruins,  I  cannot  determine.  At 
the  approach  of  Abercrombie,  in  1758,  the  French  were 
energetically  engaged  in  augmenting  both  the  extent  and 
strength  of  the  works.  Crown  point,  by  its  unfavorable 
position,  and  the  decaying  walls  of  St.  Frederick,  had  fallen 
into  u  subordinate  attitude,  "  as  a  second  line  of  defense."  * 
When  the  court  of  St.  Cloud  was  made  aware  of  the  de- 
parture of  Braddock's  formidable  expedition,  a  powerful 
fleet  was  promptly  dispatched  from  tho  French  posts  bear- 
ing six  battalions  of  regular  troops,  designed  to  aid  in  the 
defense  of  the  colonies.  It  bore  also  Vaudreuil ,  the  governor 
general  ofnewFrance,  and  with  him  came  Baron  deDieskau 
as  commander  in  chiefof  the  colonial  armies.  Dieskau  was 
a  pupil  of  Saxe,  trained  from  youth  to  age  in  the  battle-fields 
of  Europe,  and  skilled  in  the  handling  of  drilled  and  veteran 
troops,  ardent  and  aspiring,  and  stimulated  by  the  desire  of 
action  and  fame.  Dieskau  prepared  without  delay  to  open 
his  American  career  by  the  capture  of  Oswego.  Half  of  his 
forces  were  already  advancing  in  accordance  with  that  plan, 
and  "the  thing,  "  he  exclaims  in  his  characteristic  but  im- 
aginary conversation  with  Saxe  in  the  Elysian  fields,' "  was 
inevitable,"  when  Vaudreuil,  alarmed  by  intelligence  from 
St.  Frederick,  altered  his  design  and  hurried  Dieskau,  im- 
patient and  reluctant,  to  the  defense  of  Lake  Champlain. 
He  hastened  to  Crown  point  with  three  thousand  men,  and 

'  Doc,  X,  414.    » Idem,  xi,  997. 

'  Carillon  seems  to  bear  the  same  signification  as  the  Indian  name,  "  the 
Onderoga,"  the  original  of  Ticonderoga,  noise-chimes,  in  allusion,  doubtlesa, 
to  the  brawling  waters. 

*  Montcalm.    "  Doc,  x,  340. 
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there  learnt  that  Johnson  was  lying  at  Fort  Edward  and 
Lake  St.  Sacrament,  slowly  collecting  his  forces  and  prepar- 
ing to  advance. 

Immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  Virginia,  Braddock  con- 
vened a  conference  of  the  colonial  governors  at  Alexandria 
to  determine  and  harmonize  a  concerted  action  of  the 
English  colonies  in  a  general  attack  on  the  French  posses- 
sions. In  consonance  with  the  plan  then  decided  upon, 
an  array  intended  to  move  against  the  French  works  on 
Lake  Champlain,  was  entrusted  to  the  command  of  William 
Johnson,  who  had  already  achieved  prominence  in  the 
colonial  affairs  of  New  York,  by  his  estates,  his  com- 
manding abilities,  and  by  his  efficient  and  zealous  measure 
in  organizing  the  militia  of  that  province.  Johnson 
was  Irish  by  birth,  and  of  ancient  and  respectable  lineage. 
He  emigrated  to  America  in  boyhood,  and  at  an  early  age 
occupied  a  subordinate  but  highly  responsible  position  as 
agent  for  th^  large  landed  property  of  his  uncle.  Sir  Peter 
Warren,  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mohawk  river.  Living 
in  baronial  magnificence  among  the  Mohawks,  his  justice, 
magnanimity  and  generous  habits  imparted  to  him  a  potent 
influence  over  his  aboriginal  neighbors.  He  had  never 
seen  a  field  of  battle,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  military 
affairs,  only  as  he  had  derived  it  fiom  the  theory  of  books, 
or  like  his  cotemporary  Clive,  he  became  a  soldier  from  the 
intuitive  perceptions  of  his  own  genius. 

Most  of  the  army  which  Johnson  was  to  lead,  had,  in 
June,  1755,  assembled  in  the  vicinity  of  Albany.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  troops  were  from  New  England,  but  the 
character  of  Johnson,  and  the  influence  of  Shirley  of 
Massachusetts,  secured  his  appointment,  and  in  its  pro- 
priety there  seems  to  have  been  a  harmonious  and  loyal 
acquiescence. 

The  embarrassments  and  delays  always  incident  to  the 
organization  of  new  levies,  retarded  the  advance  until  the 
last  week  in  August.  Leaving  a  part  of  his  troops  at 
Fort  Edward,  and  in  an  adjacent  encampment  for  its 
protection,  Johnson  advanced  with    a  force,  including 
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Indians,  of  about  thirty-four  hundred  men,  to  the  foot  of 
Lake  St.  Sacrament,  of  the  French,  and  by  him  th«>n  lirst 
called  Lake  George,  *'  not  only  in  honor  of  his  majesty,  but 
to  ascertain  his  undoul)to(1  dominion  here."*  He  "found 
the  country  a  mere  wilderness,  not  one  foot  cleared."* 
Here  he  prepared  ground  "  in  a  protected  position  for  the 
camp  of  five  thousand  men,"  the  number  whose  presence 
he  was  warranted  in  expecting.  His  army,  fresh  from 
the  plough  and  the  workshop,  save  a  few  who  had  been 
engaged  at  the  siege  of  Louisburg,  were  novices  in  the 
artH  and  services  of  war.  The  provincials,  clothed  in  the 
home-spun  garments  woven  by  wives  and  mothers^  armed 
only  with  their  own  rifles  and  fowling  pieces,  without 
bayonets,  but  animated  by  the  noblest  impulses  of  patriot- 
ism and  courage,  and  inspired  by  a  fervid  religious  enthu- 
siasm, which  enkindled  the  faith  that  they  were  battling 
in  defense  of  the  altars  of  protestantism  and  for  the  sub- 
version of  idolatry.  Whik'  the  preparations  were  in 
active,  but  to  their  impatient  ardor,  slow  progress,  they 
were  rcHtive  and  impatient  for  the  advance.  On  the  8?b- 
bath,  in  obedience  to  their  puritan  habits,  they  assembled 
to  unite  in  prayer  and  "  to  listen  to  the  word,"  while  their 
swarthy  allies  gravely  hear  the  interpretation  of  a  long 
sermon.^  The  native  groves,  the  primitive  temples  of 
God,  witness  their  worship. 

Johnson,  under  the  delusion  of  a  singularly  false  secu- 
rity, neglected  to  erect  even  the  slightest  works  for  the 
protection  of  the  army.  His  designs  embraced  the  con- 
struction of  a  fort  n  2ar  the  ground  he  occupied,  in  the  viev 
of  ultimate  security,  and  when  the  necessary  bate:.ax 
were  built  he  "  proposed  to  proceed  down  the  lake  to  an 
important  pass  called  Ticonderoga,  and  there  endeavor  to 
take  post  until  the  rest  of  the  forces  join  me,  and  thence 
march  to  the  attack  of  Crown  point.  All  of  which  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  accomplish  in  three  weeks."  *    But  all  these 


*  Johnson  to  Lords  of  Trade,  Doc.,  vi,  997.    '  Ide.n. 

*  Doc.,  VI,  999. 


'  Bancroft. 
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purpoHea  were  euddeiily  arrested  by  the  Ht.'vtlin^  and  un- 
expected tidiiigrt,  that  a  French  army  ha<l  landed  at  South 
bay,  and  rapidly  advancing  in  his  rear,  was  threatening  to 
sever  his  communications  with  Fort  Edward. 

The  written  instructions  of  Vaudreuil  to  Dieskau  were 
clear  and  positive,  that  he  should  advance  from  Crown 
point  with  his  entire  force,  and  that  he  should  not  attack 
the  Englisli  entrenchments  without  a  cautious  recognition.' 
Each  of  these  instructions  was  violated  by  Dieskau,  but 
under  circumstances  that  warranted  him  conducting  a  re- 
mote command,  to  exercise  an  individual  judgment,  which 
justified  apparent  disobedience.  When  disastei*  had  clouded 
the  fortunes  of  Dieskau,  a  complaint  of  this  action  was  car- 
ried by  Vaudreuil  with  extreme  bitterness  to  the  throne.'" 
With  half  his  army,  consisting  of  six  hundred  Canadians, 
six  hundred  Indians  and  three  hundred  regulars,  Dieskau 
advanced,  leaving  the  remainder  to  occupy  Carillon,  and  to 
maintain  a  position  known  as  the  "  two  rocks,"  to  cover 
his  retreat  in  case  of  defeat.^ 

The  mi.' 'Ves  which  controlled  the  decision  of  J)ie3kau,  he 
explains  lu  the  dialogue  with  Saxe.  He  intended  a  mere 
coup  de  mmiif  and  no  regular  investment  or  assault,  and 
for  that  object  he  deemed  his  force  adequate.''  The  close 
supply  of  provisions,  the  necessity  of  a  rapid  march  through 
a  wild  and  wooded  country,  and  crossing  deep  streams, 
sometimes  along  a  single  log,  rendered  the  use  of  a  larger 
force  impracticable.  He  had  been  informed  by  his  spies,  that 
Johnson  lay  in  an  unfortified  camp  at  Lake  George 
short  of  supplies,  and  that  a  body  of  niny  hundred  militia 
troops,  which  in  a  com.non  professional  spirit  he  despised,* 


'  Doc,  X,  325.    "  Vandreuil  to  Machault,  Doc.,  x,  318. 

•  These  rocks,  called  the;  Pulpit  and  Narrows,  stand  on  the  junction 
of  the  towns  of  Dresden  and  Putnam. — Mtche's  Wdithingtoii  County.  Sonic 
discrepancy  exists  in  the  accounts  of  the  relative  proportions  of  Dieskau's 
forces,  but  none  as  to  the  aggregate. 

*  Col.  Doc,  X,  341. 

'  They  are  such  miserable  soldiers  that  a  single  Indian  would  put  ten 
of  them  to  flight."  —  Idem. 
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■were  cnoaraped  near  Fort  Edward,  and  tliat  this  work  was 
only  protected  by  uniinirthed  palisades.  Upon  this  intoUi-  , 
gence  ho  formed  the  plan  of  his  campaign.  It  was  con- 
ceived with  great  ability,  and  in  the  instincts  of  bold  enter- 
prise, and  its  execution  was  attempted  by  the  highest 
vigor  and  intrepidity.  A  brilliant  success  would  have 
approved  the  scheme,  had  his  army  been  composed  of  the 
drilled  veterans  he  was  accustomed  to  lead.  But  a  just 
estimate  of  savage  hordes  and  raw  levies  scarcely  less  intrac- 
table, did  not  enter  into  the  contemplations  of  Dieskau, 
and  in  the  anguish  of  wounds  and  defeat  he  bitterly  ex- 
claimed: "These  then,  are  the  troops  which  have  been  so 
much  crowed  up  to  me." ' 

On  the  fourth  of  September,  1755,  Dieskau,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  designs  he  had  adopted,  proceeded  up  Wood 
creek,  and,  traversing  the  shallow  waters  of  South  bay,  left 
one  hundred  and  twenty  men  to  guard  his  bateaux,  and 
had  advanced  through  the  woods  by  three  days'  march, 
intending,  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth,  to  assail  and  de- 
feat the  militia  before  Fort  Edward,  and  to  capture  the 
works;  this  accomplished  he  proposed  to  march  rapidly 
against  Johnson,  cut  off  his  communications,  and  to  anni- 
hilate his  army  by  a  sudden  and  impetuous  attack.  But 
his  guides,  either  bewildered  in  the  mazes  of  the  forest,  or 
treacherous  in  their  purpose,  wandered  from  the  proposed 
course,  and  when  light  appeared  they  were  several  miles  on 
the  road  leading  to  the  English  camp.  The  Indians,  who 
had  become  alarmed  by  the  rumors  of  artillery  on  the  fort, 
although  not  a  single  gun  was  mounted,  refused  to  assail  it 
or  to  cover  an  assault  by  the  French,  arguing  with  a  singu- 
lar casuistry,  that  the  land  it  occupied  belonged  to  England.'^ 
They  professed  a  readiness  to  attack  Johnson,'  and  while 

^Hist.  Doc,  X,  334.    ''Idem,  342. 

'Johnson  establishes  in  Ids  letter  to  Sir  Charles  Hardy  the  wisdom  of 
Dieskau's  oriffinal  i)lan  :  "  Happily  for  us  he  complied  [with  the  proposition  of 
the  Indians]  for  he  would  have  found  our  troops  separately  encamped  out  of 
the  works  and  no  cannon  therfs  and  his  victory  would  have  jjrobably  boon  a 
very  cheap  one,  and  made  way  for  another  here."  —  Hi»t.  Doc,  vi,  1014. 
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Dieskau  was  promptly  changing  hh  movements  to  gratify 
this  caprice,  he  received  intelligence  that  a  large  f^.etach- 
ment  was  advancing  from  the  lake  on  the  road  he  occupied 
to  relieve  the  fort. 

Johnson,  immediately,  when  informed  of  the  advance  of 
Dieskau,  convened  a  council  of  his  officers.  The  aged 
Hendrik  participated  in  the  consultation,  and  seems  to  have 
heen  its  Nestor.  When  the  march  of  a  small  body  of  troops 
was  proposed,  he  remarked,  in  the  laconic  and  sententious 
manner  of  his  race :  "  If  they  are  to  fight  they  are  too  few, 
if  they  are  to  be  killed,  they  are  too  many."  And  when  it 
was  suggested  that  the  detachment  should  be  divided  into' 
three  bodies,  he  gathered  three  sticks  from  the  ground : 
'*  Put  these  together,  "  he  said,  "  and  you  can't  break  them ; 
take  them  up  one  by  one  and  you"  may  break  them  readily." 
Had  the  wise  savage  ever  heard  of  the  classic  fable  ? 
Hendrik  was  the  sage  in  council,  the  consu^imate  orator, 
and  on  the  war-path  the  bold  and  sagacious  leador;  and  in 
the  combination  of  those  qualities,  was  the  last  of  the  noble 
Mohawks.  He  had  visited  England  twice ;  was  received 
with  distinction  at  court,  and  was  slightly  educated. 
Immediately,  before  Colonel  Williams  began  his  march, 
Hendrik  mounted  a  stage  and  harangued  his  people.  His 
strong  masculine  voice,  it  was  supposed,  might  be  heard  at 
the  distance  of  half  a  mile.  A  spectator,  who  did  not 
understand  a  word  of  his  language,  afterwards  said,  "  that 
the  animation  of  Hendrik,  the  fire  of  his  eye,  the  force  of 
his  gestures,  his  emphasis,  the  inflexions  of  his  voice  and 
his  whole  manner  affected  him  more  deeply  than  any 
speech  he  had  ever  heard."  ' 

It  was  decided  by  the  council  that  Colonel  Ephraim  Wil- 
liams, with  a  thousand  provincials,  supported  by  Hendrik 
and  two  hundred  Mohawk  warriors,  should  promptly  march 
to  relieve  the  fort.  Williams,  who  a  few  days  before,  by  h 
will  executed  at  Albany,  created  the  foundation  of  an  institu- 
tion, which  a  memorial  of  his  love  of  science  still  preservevS 


'  Dmght'a  Travels. 
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his  name,  was  inspired  by  the  earnest  and  heroic  spirit  of 
his  province,  was  a  gallant  soldier,  but  untutored,  except 
in  trifling  Indian  warfare,  by  any  military  experience.  He 
advanced  precipitately,  but  with  little  soldierly  circumspec- 
tion.    Hendrik,  on  horseback,  led  the  van. 

Meanwhile,  the  skill  of  the  French  commander  had 
prepared  for  them  a  terrible  reception.  He  placed  his 
forces  on  the  road  he  occupied,  in  a  defile  about  three 
miles  from  Johnson's  camp,  arranging  them  in  the  form 
of  a  parallelogram,  with  front  open,  or  as  a  cul  dc  sac} 
The  Canadians  were  posted  on  the  right,  the  Indians 
upon  the  left,  and  the  regulars  at  the  extremity,  with 
strict  orders  to  the  two  former, "  not  to  move  or  to  dischpTge 
a  single  gun,  until  the  French  had  fired."  The  rock,  the 
bushes  and  forest  disguised  the  presence  of  an  army,  und 
Williams  entered  into  this  *'  valley  of  death  "  in  the  midst 
of  an  invisible  foe.  At  this  moment,  when,  to  the  prac- 
ticed eye  of  Dieskau,  the  destruction  of  the  whole  detach- 
ment appeared  inevitable,  a  part  of  the  Iroquois  arose 
from  their  hiding  place,  and,  perceiving  their  Mohawk 
brethren  in  the  English  army,  fired  into  the  air,  and  thus 
revealed  the  ambush.  These  were  Senecas,  the  western 
tribe  of  the  confederacy,  but  domiciliated  in  Canada, 
whose  fidelity,  Dieskau,  in  his  correspondence  with  Vau- 
dreuil,  bad  uniformly  distrusted.  This  treachery,  probably 
without  premeditation,  was  stimjulated  by  thsjit  strong 
fraternal  affection,  which  united  the  different  tribes  of  the 
confederacy  in  bonds  firmer  than  their  political  union, 
and  was  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Iro- 
quois. Each  canton  might  independently  accept  a  sub- 
sidy from  England  or  France,  and  would  serve  with  fidelity 
and  fight  with  courage  against  the  adverse  nation  or  In 
hostility  to  alien  Indian  tribes,  but  previous  to  the  revolu- 
tion were  never — possibly  some  rare  and  brief  exceptions 
may  have  occurred  —  brought  into  conflict  with  any  other 
branch  of  the  confederacy.     In  the  war  of  independence, 

'  £li»t.  Doc.,  X,  842,  where  he  repreBonts  his  fonnatiou  by  a  diagram. 
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a  part  of  the  Oneidas  received  the  war-belt  from  the  Ame- 
rican congress,  and  engaged  in  a  sanguinary  contest  with 
their  kindred  tribes. 

The  friendly  or  treacherous  warning  came  too  late,  to 
jave  the  provincials  and  Mohawks  from  the  fatal  error  of 
their  leader.  A  crushing  fire  was  poured  upon  them  in 
front  and  from  the  right.  Williams,  who  gallantly  took 
position  upon  a  rock — the  same  rock  that  is  now  the  base 
of  his  own  monument — at  the  first  alarm,  better  to  observe 
and  direct  the  battle,  early  fell.  Hendrik,  nearly  at  the 
same  moment,  was  also  killed.*  The  provincials  and  In- 
dians retreated  in  confusion,  "  doubled  up,"  Dieskau  wrote, 
"  like  a  pack  of  cards,  and  fled  pell-mell  to  their  intrench- 
ments."  ^  They  were  soon  rallied  by  Lt.  Colgnel  Whiting, 
fought  with  great  valor,  and  under  cover  of  a  party  of  three 
hundred  men  commanded  by  Colonel  Cole,  which  had 
been  opportunely  detached  by  Johnson  to  their  support, 
eflected  a  retreat  in  good  order  to  the  camp. 

Dieskau,  bursting  through  the  red  tape  instructions  of 
Vaudreuil,  and  following  the  inspiration  of  the  motto  in- 
scribed upon  his  crest :  "  Boldness  wins,"  did  not  pause  to 
reconnoitre,  but  leading  the  French  and  Canadians,  rapidly 
pursued,  hoping  in  the  panic  and  confusion  to  enter  with 
the  fugiUves,  an  unfortified  camp;  but  again  the  Indians 
disappoiiitcv^  and  deceived  him.  When  they  saw  the  sem- 
blance of  an  intrenchment,  and  "heard  the  roar  of  cannon, 
stopped  short."  He  still  advanced,  but  soon  perceived  the 
Canadians  also  "  scattering  right  and  left." ' 

.lohnson,  when  he  heard  the  noise  of  the  battle,  and 
knew  by  its  approach  that  his  troops  were  retreating,  with 
admirable  promptitude  and  energy,  sent  forth  the  reen- 
forcement  of  Cole,  and  prepared  for  the  impending  conflict. 
The  skilled  woodsmen  of  New  England  rapidly  felled 
trees,  which,  with  the  wagons  and  baggage  formed  a  hasty 


'  A  coteraporaneouH  account  Btates  that  Hendrik  fired  tho  first  shot  in  the 
battle. —  Powuall  to  Lords  of  Trade,  Doc,  VI,  1008. 
"J9oc,  X,  343.    '/(/cm,  343. 
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and  partial  breastwork,  v.'hile  two  or  three  cannons  were 
hurried  from  the  shore  of  the  lake,  where  they  had  been 
placed  ready  for  embarkation.  The  defection  of  the 
irregular  troops  compelled  Dieskau  to  make  a  brief  halt 
in  front  of  the  works,^  which  was  a  precious  boon  to  the 
intrenching  provincials.  Then  ensued,  protracted  through 
the  horrors  of  more  than  four  hours,  the  most  severe  and 
bloodiest  fight  the  wilds  of  the  new  world  had  ever  wit- 
nessed. Dieskau  first  assaulted  with  his  regulars  the 
centre,  but,  '*  thrown  into  disorder  by  the  warm  and  con- 
stant fire  of  the  artillery  and  colonial  troops,"  was  repulsed.^ 
Then  he  assailed  the  left  flank,  and,  in  a  last  and  desperate 
eftbrt.  hurled  his  wasted  and  bleeding  veterans  upon  the 
extreme  right,  with  the  impetuosity  and  heroic  daring 
that  belonged  to  the  troops  of  France.  But  this  attack  was 
also  crushed  by  the  overwhelming  fire  from  the  intrench- 
ments.  In  their  excited  ardor,  many  of  the  provincials 
and  Indians  leaping  over  the  I'rail  breastworks,  opposed 
the  butts  of  their  reversed  guns  to  the  glittering  bayonets 
of  the  a^rench,  and  completed  with  a  great  slaughter, 
their  defe.-.t.^  The  Canadians  and  Indians  inflicted  con- 
siderable loss  upon  the  Americans  from  an  adjacent 
morass,  but  were  dispersed  by  a  few  shots  thrown  into 
their  midst.  And  this  was  the  extent  of  their  services. 
However  inberently  brave,  as  was  attested  by  many  a 
bloody  field,  the  habitans  of  Canada  were  reluctant  and 
murmuring  levies,  forced  into  a  war  of  conquest  by  a 
ruthless  conscription,  that  swept,  on  the  threshold  of  har- 
vest, every  able-bodied  man  from  the  district  of  Montreal, 
leaving  their  crops  to  be  gathered  by  coerced  labor,  from 
other  sections  of  the  province.^ 

Dieskau  appears  not  to  have  been  adapted  by  tempera- 
ment or  manners,  to  conciliate  the  attachment  or  to  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  his  savage  allies.  Instead  of 
indulging  in    familiar   intercourse  and   yielding  to   their 


tlie 


'  JohuBon's  otRcial  report.    "Johnson's  report. 
*  Breard  to  Machaiilt,  Doc,  x,  309. 


'Johnson,  idem. 
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habits  and  peculiarities,  he  maintained  with  them  —  and 
equally  with  his  subordinates  and  the  Canadians  —  the 
stately  German  style  of  seclusion  and  exclusiveness. 
This  course  destroyed  the  influence  and  devotion,  which 
could  only  be  exerted  over  their  rude  and  capricious  na- 
ture, by  controlling  their  impulses  and  affections.  They 
could  not  comprehend  the  motive  of  Dieskau  in  his  rapid 
attack  on  the  entrenched  camp,  and  asked  delay,  "  that 
they  might  rest  and  care  for  their  wounded."  When  he 
persisted,  they  exclaimed  in  amazement :  "  Father  you  have 
lost  your  reason,  listen  to  us."  ' 

Dieskau,  thrice  wounded  and  disabled,  refused  to  be 
carried  from  the  field  by  Montrueil,  his  subordinate,  and 
"  ordered  him  in  the  king's  name  to  assume  the  command 
and  make  the  best  retreat  he  could."  ^  Two  Canadians 
came  to  his  relief,  "  but  one  was  killed  outright,"  writes 
Dieskau,  "falling  across  my  legs  to  my  great  embarrass- 
ment." Bathed  in  blood  and  calmly  supporting  himself 
against  a  tree,  while  the  tempest  of  bullets  hurtled  about 
him,  he  remained  until  the  advance  of  the  provincials, 
when  he  was  again  deliberately  fired  at  by  a  refugee 
Frenchman.^  The  shot  penetrating  both  hips,  perforated 
an  internal  organ,  and  caused  a  wound,  which,  after  twelve 
years  of  extreme  suffering,  terminated  his  life.  But  his 
mental  anguish  far  exceeded  any  physical  suffering.  He 
was  allowed  by  his  king  to  languish  a  prisoner  until  the 
peace  of  1763,  neglected  by  Lio  country  and  an  object  of 
unjust  calumny  and  aspersion.* 

Dieskau,  when  his  name  was  known,  was  tenderly  borne 
by  the  victors  to  the  tent  of  Johnson,  placed  upon  his  bed 
and  received  the  prompt  aid  of  Johnson's  own  surgeon. 


'  Hough's  PoucM.,  i,  35,  47.    '  Idem,  343. 

'"  Leaping  on  mv,  he  said  in  very  good  French,  "  Surrender."  I  said  to 
him,  "  You  rascal,  wliy  did  you  fire  on  mo :  you  see  a  man  lying  on  the 
ground  bathed  in  blood,  and  you  fire  on  him,  eh  ?  "  He  answered,  "  How 
dii.  I  know  but  you  had  a  pistol  ?  I  prefer  to  kill  the  devil,  than  that  the 
devil  kill  mo."—  Doc,  x,  343. 

*  Dieskau  to  Belle  Isle.—  Doc,  x,  806 ;  Idem,  594. 
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Several  Indians  forced  themselves  into  the  tent  and  in 
passionate  vehemence  claimed  the  prisoner,  that  they  might 
burn  him  to  expiate  the  death  of  their  chieftain.  The 
determined  attitude  of  Johnson  and  his  great  influence 
with  the  Mohawks,  alone  preserved  t)ieskau  from  this 
horrid  doom.'  Romance  and  sympathy  still  linger  in  the 
popular  heart  around  the  name  of  Dieskau.  Able,  valiant 
and  generous,  he  fell,  almost  at  the  moment  of  victory,  by 
the  baseness  and  treachery  of  unworthy  followers.  He 
reached  the  St.  Lawrence  with  high  hopes  and  ardent  am- 
bition, when  June  had  scarcely  decorated  its  shores  in  the 
beauty  and  verdure  of  spring ;  but  before  the  autumnal 
leaves  had  fallen,  he  was  fatally  stricken,  defeated,  and  a 
captive.* 

St.  Pierre,  the  leader  of  the  French  Indians,  and  the  de- 
fiant but  chivalric  negotiator  with  "Washington  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  two  years  before,  fell  on  this  bloody 
field.  But  the  disasters  of  the  French  were  not  yet  termi- 
nated. The  army  had  scattered  into  fragments ;  and  a 
party  of  about  three  hundred,  stopping  for  a  brief  rest,  were 
encountered  by  a  body  of  provincials  under  McGinnis  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Folsom  of  ITew  York,  were  again 
routed  and  flying  in  confusion,  abandoned  all  their  bag- 
gage and  ammunition  to  the  conquerors.  This  triumph 
cost  the  life  of  the  gallant  McGinnis.^  The  French  at 
the  moment  of  the  assault  had  cast  oft'  the  packs  containing 
their  supplies,  and  in  the  confusion  of  their  hurried  retreat 
did  not  recover  them,  and  wandered  two  days  in  the  woods 
and  through  morasses  without  food.^ 

The  losses  of  the  respective  armies  were  nearly  the  same, 
each  including  several  valuable  otiicers,  amounting  to  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  French,  and  one  hundred 
less  of  the  English  and  Mohawks,  while  both  could  claim 
peculiar  advantages  from  the  results.  The  French  had 
arrested  the  advance  of  the  British  armies,  and  for  the  sea- 

'  Dieskau,  Doc,  x,  343.    "  Bancroft.    "  Oraham's  Colonial  History,  ii,  200. 
*  Mortreuil  to  D'Argenson,  I>oc.  x,  359. 
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son  averted  an  attack  upoTi  the  works  on  Lake  Chaimplain. 
For  Britain,  a  victory  had  been  achieved,  which,  succeeding 
80  soon  the  disasters  of  Braddock,  thrilled  the  land  with  joy 
and  exultation.  In  the  mind  of  the  provincials  the  prestige 
of  invincibility,  which  had  attached  to  science  and  disci- 
pline was  gone  forever,  and  the  issue  of  this  battle  had  its 
fruition  by  the  influence  it  imparted  in  a  future  and  a 
nobler  contest  for  national  independence  and  freedom.  The 
narrative  of  this  triumph  will  ever  warm  the  heart  of  the 
American  historian  with  interest  and  j^^ride,  for  this  was  the 
first  field  on  which  the  yeomanry  of  the  colonies,  led  by 
their  own  citizens,  met  and  vanquished  the  trained  vete- 
rans of  Europe. 

Johnson,  at  an  early  stage  of  the  conflict,  was  wounded, 
and  left  the  field  and  the  battle  to  be  guided  by  the  con- 
duct and  intrepidity  of  Lyman  of  Massachusetts.  These 
and  the  fiery  and  persistent  valor  of  the  troops,  won  the 
victory.  The  Mohawks  and  the  colonists  were  alike  cla- 
morous for  the  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy;  the  one  burn- 
ing to  avenge  the  death  of  their  beloved  sachem,  and  the 
other  panting  to  crush  a  foe  that  so  often  had  desolated 
their  own  borders  with  fire  and  blood.  But  the  prudence, 
or  timidity  of  Johnson  who  professed  to  fear  a  renewed 
attack  with  artillery,  restrained  their  ardor,  and  the  French 
secured  an  unmolested  retreat  to  Carillon.*  The  voice  of 
New  EnglantJ  and  the  council  of  his  officers  urged  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  original  designs  of  the  campaign,  while  the 
French  army  was  demoralized  by  defeat,  the  works  at  Ticon- 
deroga  scarcelv  commenced  and  the  walls  of  St.  Frederick 
crumbling,  but  the  Mohawks  returned  to  their  wigwams, 
and  Johnson,  irresolute  and  hesitating,  lost  the  occasion,  and 
wasted  the  season  in  the  profitless  labor  of  erecting  Fort 
William  Henry.  The  campaign  was  closed,  and  the  army 
disbanded.^  On  another  field,  Johnson  vindicated  claims 
to  high  military  talents  ;  but  here  he  seems  to  shrink  from 
risking  by  the  eontingenciesof  war  laurels  already  plucked. 


'  Doc,  X,  1013.     "  Bancroft  and  Graham. 
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and  which  he  probably  perceived  in  his  visions,  gilded  with 
future  honors  and  fortune.  Johnson  was  magnanimous  to- 
wards his  fallen  enemy,  but  unjust  and  ungenerous  to  his  as- 
sociates.' Ascribing  to  himself  the  glory  of  the  great  event, 
Lyman  was  not  named  in  the  official  report,  whife  a  faint 
and  cold  commendatory  notice  was  extended  to  a  few  of 
the  subordinate  officers.  The  services  of  Lyman,  and  the 
courage  of  the  American  citizens,  who  achieved  the  vic- 
tory, received  from  England  neither  applause  nor  recogni- 
tion, while  Johnson  was  dignified  by  a  baronetcy,  made 
royal  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  with  a  grant  by 
parliament  of  £5,000,  wrung  from  the  scanty  pittance 
allowed  the  suffering  colonies  for  the  burdens  they  had  in  a 
generous  patriotism  self-imposed. 

It  was  not  until  the  summer  succeeding  these  exciting 
events,  that  open  and  mutual  declarations  of  war  were 
proclaimed  between  France  and  England.  The  contest 
lanquished  during  the  year  1756  upon"  the  borders  of 
Champlain.  In  that  year,  another  force  was  organized  for 
the  attack  of  Crown  point.  As  on  the  former  occasion 
the  colonies  presented  their  required  contingents,  but 
delays,  dissensions,  the  incapacity  and  indecision  of  the 
English  commanders,  again  exhausted  the  season.  Offen- 
sive operations  were  limited  to  the  bold  and  romantic 
exploits  of  the  American  rangers  and  the  partisan  corps  of 
France.  Rogers,  the  gallant  ranger,  was  particularly 
conspicuous  in  these  wild  and  daring  adventures.  Some- 
times stealing  under  the  cover  of  night  by  the  forts  in 
canoes,  he  lay  in  ambush  far  down  the  lake,  surprised  and 
captured  boats  laded  with  supplies,  which,  unsuspicious 
of  danger,  were  proceeding  to  relieve  the  garrison^.  Fre- 
quently he  approached  the  forts  by  land,  and  prowling 
about  them  with  Indian  skill  and  patience,  until  he  ascer- 
tained the  intelligence  he  was  ordered  to  collect,  he  cap- 
tured prisoners,  shot  down  stragglers,  burnt  dwellings,  and 

'  Dioskau  to  D'Argenson,  Doc,  x,  318. 
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slaughtered  cattle  feeding  around  the  works,  and  then  de- 
fying pursuit,  retreated  in  safety.' 

In  one  of  these  bold  incursions,  which  signalized  the 
opening  of  the  next  year,  Rogers  and  Stark  had  penetrated 
with  a  force  of  less  than  eighty  men,  to  a  point  between 
the  French  fortresses,  near  the  mouth  of  a  stream,  since 
known  as  Putnam's  creek,  and  there,  in  ambush,  awaited 
their  victims.  A  party  of  French  are  passing  in  gay  and 
joyous  security  on  the  ice  toward  Ticonderoga.  Part  are 
taken,  the  rest  escape  and  alarm  the  garrison.  The  rangers 
attempt  to  retreat,  pressing  rapidly  along  the  snow  path, 
in  Indian  file,  as  was  their  custom,  but  on  ascending 
the  crest  of  a  hill  they  receive  the  fire  of  an  overwhelming 
force,  posted  with  every  advantage  to  receive  them.^  A 
fierce  and  bloody  conflict  ensued,  protracted  from  near 
meridian  until  evening.  The  rangers  retreating  to  a  hill, 
are  protected  by  the  covert  of  the  trees  and  there  gallantly 
sustain  the  unequal  conflict.  Rogers,  twice  wounded, 
yields  the  command  of  the  little  band  to  Stark,  who  with 
infinite  skill  and  courage,  guides  the  battle,  repulses  the 
foe,  with  a  loss  far  exceeding  his  entire  force,  and  at  night 
conducts  a  successful  retreat  to  Lake  George.  Leaving 
there  his  wounded  and  exhausted  companions.  Stark, 
accompanied  by  only  two  volunteers,  traverses  on  snow 
shoes,  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  and  returns  to  them,  with 
aid  and  supplies  the  second  morning.  This  courageous 
band,  reduced  to  forty-eight  effective  men,  with  their  pri- 
soners eftected  a  retreat  to  Fort  William  Henry  in  safety. 
This  incident,  brilliant  as  it  appears,  is   rivaled,  if  not 

'  Rogers's  Journal,  X6, 18,  20,  24.  Rogers,  on  a  later  occasion,  manifested 
tlaat  humor  was  blended  with  his  daring.  He  killed  fifteen  beeves  almost 
beneath  the  walls  of  Carillon,  and  to  the  horns  of  one  attached  a  paper  couched 
in  these  words:  "I  am  obliged  for  the  repose  you  have  allowed  mo  to 
take ;  I  thank  you  for  the  fresh  meat  you  have  sent  me.  I  shall  take  care 
of  my  prisoners ;  I  request  you  to  present  my  compliments  to  the  Marquis 
De  Montcalm.  Rogkks,  Commandant  of  the  Independent  Companies." — 
Boc,  X,  839. 

'  This  battle  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  near  the  residence  of  M.  B. 
Townsend,  in  Crown  point. —  G.  Fentan. 
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eclipsed  by  a  chivalric  and  daring  exploit  of  the  French. 
A  detachment  of  fifteen  hundred  French  and  Canadians, 
led  by  Vaudreuil  in  the  ensuing  February,  who  traversed  the 
ice  and  snows  of  Champlain  and  Lake  George,  a  distance 
of  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  traveling  upon  snow  shoes, 
"  their  provisions  on  sledges  drawn  by  dogs,  r  bear  skin  for 
their  couch,"  and  "a  simple  veil"  their  only  covering. 
Their  errand  was  the  surprise  and  capture  of  William  Henry. 
But  the  garrison  was  wary  and  vigilant.  The  fort  was 
defended  with  success,  although  the  vessels  and  bateaux, 
with  the  store  houses  and  huts  of  the  rangers  were  con- 
sumed. 

On  the  recurn  of  the  French  from  this  expedition  they 
were  exposed  to  an  infliction,  rare  in  the  sufferings  incident 
to  war.  The  reflection  of  the  bright  March  sun  from  the 
dazzling  surface  of  the  snow  produced  a  partial  although 
temporary  blindness,  in  one-third  of  the  party.  So  severe 
was  this  opthalmic  attack,  that  those  affected  were  obliged 
to  be  led  by  their  companions.^ 

A  bold  and  secret  attack  by  English  boats  upon  the  out- 
works and  flotilla  at  Ticonderoga,  was,  some  months  after, 
signally  defeated  with  severe  loss. 

The  northern  colonies,  still  eager  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  French  from  their  borders,  acceded  to  the  requisition 
of  Loudon,  and  assumed  to  raise  four  thousand  troops  for 
the  campaign  of  1757.  These  contingents,  they  supposed, 
were  designed  for  the  reduction  of  Crown  point  and 
Ticonderoga.  Loudon,  either  from  caprice  or  instability, 
suddenly  announced  the  abandonment  of  that  expedition, 
and  his  purpose  of  uniting  his  forces  for  the  conquest  of 
Louisburg.  This  futile  and  impracticable  scheme  left 
the  frontier  of  the  colonies  open  and  unprotected.  The 
vigilant  and  sagacious  enemy,  from  their  watch-towers,  at 
Carillon,  saw  the  error  and  prepared  promptly  to  seize  the 
advantage. 

'  Qameau,  in,  88 ;  Pouchot. 
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Montcalm,  1756,  1757. 

The  Marquis  de  Montcalm  was  ordc  red  to  Canada  as  th© 
successor  of  Dicskau.  A  nobleman  of  high  birth,  nurtured 
in  camps  from  the  age  of  fourteen,  animated  by  spirit  and 
genius  in  his  profession,  and  guided  by  an  uncommon  grasp 
of  views  and  perceptions  in  the  political  affairs  of  his  coun- 
try, he  was  calculated  to  act  a  distinguisln'tl  role  in  the 
bloody  drama  then  enacting  in  the  new  world.  Montcalm 
had  served  with  distinction  in  tlie  wars  of  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Bohemia  d  numerous  wounds  attested  the  severity  of 
his  services,  lie  was  a  scholar  deeply  conversant  with  the 
classics  of  Greece  and  Eonie.  liepeated  instances  in  the 
progress  of  events  had  illustrated  how  almost  utterly  value- 
less were  the  experience  and  science  gained  in  the  wars  of 
Europe,  in  projecting  or  conducting  a  campaign  in  the 
wilds  of  America.  The  acute  sagacity  of  Montcalm  at 
once  perceived  this  fact,  and  he  promptly  engaged  in  pro- 
curing "information  of  a  country  and  a  war,  in  which 
everything  is  difterentto  what  obtains  in  Europe."^  Along 
the  vast  boundary  line  that  divided  the  possessions  of 
Erance  and  England,  extending  from  Acadia  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, an  unbroken  forest,  often  hundreds  of  miles  in  width, 
separated  the  occupied  districts  of  the  alien  provinces. 
These  forests  had  but  slight  assimilation  to  the  poetical 
green  woods  of  the  old  world,  but  disclosed  only  dark,  tan- 
gled, dank  and  impervious  tracts,  penetrated  alone  by  the 
trail  of  the  Indian.  On  either  side  the  bold  and  hardy 
pioneers  were  gradually,  but  constantly  invading  these 
solitudes.  Their  vigorous  arms  were  slowly  carving  out 
spots,  where  the  humble  cabins  were  built  upon  the  verge 
of  this  boundless  forest.  A  perpetual  warfare  was  waged 
between  the  savages,  who  regarded  these  wildernesses  as 
their  homes  and  their  hunting  grounds,  and  this  vanguard 


» Doc,  X,  400. 
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of  civiliziitioii.  The  uboriginos  kne.v  no  other  method  of 
iittuck  than  the  secret  arabusoude,  and  surpriac,  and  in 
uctual  fighting,  the  covert  by  eacli  individual  of  a  tree,  a 
rock  or  a  buah.  Tiie  practices  of  civilized  war,  the  con- 
certed inanoDUvroa  of  troops,  or  the  mechanism  that  moved 
drilled  battalions,  were  found  in  many  a  conflict  with 
Indian  warriors  without  efficiency,  ;ind  powerlesfl.  The 
instincts  of  self-preservation  compelled  the  settlers  to  adopt 
the  method  of  savage  arts,  and  they  became  expert  pupils 
in  this  horrid  warfare.  With  almost  equal  nkill  as  their 
Indian  teachers,  they  learned  to  forr  i  the  ambush,  to  make 
the  sudden  attack,  to  thread  the  intricacies  of  the  forest,  to 
pursue  the  trail  of  a  foe,  and  to  disguise  their  own.  The 
tomahawk  was  wielded  by  the  backwoodsman  with 
savage  dexterity,  and  even  th(>  terrible  offices  of  the  scalp- 
ing-knife  were  often  familiar  to  his  habits.'  In  these  wars, 
mercy  was  seldom  recognized,  and  a  mutual  extermination 
was  their  stimulating  motive. 

The  exigencies  of  these  circumstances  and  of  the  times, 
called  into  existence  a  novel  organization  of  troops,  little 
known  to  the  military  bureaux  of  Europe.  The  partisan 
corps  of  New  France,  and  the  American  rangers  and 
scouts,  combined  with  most  of  tlie  Indian  characteristics 
some  infusion  of  the  discipline  and  subordination  belong- 
ing to  regular  armies.  These  bodies,  especially  the 
French  corps,  united  with  a  large  savage  element,  were 
the  most  effective  and  active  arm  of  forest  warfue  upon 
the  borders  of  New  England,  and  New  York.  These 
savages  reached  everywhere,  overwhelming  alike  the  hut 
of  the  frontier  and  the  dwellings  and  hamlets,  whose  re- 
moteness seemed  to  secure  immunity  from  danger  ;  flank- 
ing armies  and  fortresses,  and  suddenly  striking  a  blow, 
far  in  the  interior  of  the  hostile  territory,  and  retreating 
by  the  light  of  burning  villages  or  the  flames  of  solitary 
cabins  with  the  scalps  of  childhood  and  age,  of  the  soldier 
and  woman,  they  would  steal  back  silently  to  their  lurk- 


'  Hmigh's  Pmieliot,  77. 
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iiig  places.  Marin  —  the  Molung  of  tradition  and  popular 
tales — was  the  prominent  leader  of  the  French  expeditions, 
and  by  his  brilliant  qualities  as  a  partisan,  and  by  deeds 
of  valor,  often  sanguinary,  but  sometimes  redeemed  by 
generous  acts,  he  was  a  worthy,  though  formidable  antago- 
nist to  Rogers  and  Putnam,  the  gallant  chiefs  of  the 
American  rangers.  Marin  was  originally  attached  to  the 
navy  of  France,  but  at  an  early  age,  allured  by  the  romance 
and  daring  character  of  the  border  warfare  of  New  France, 
he  joined  the  irregular  forces  of  the  government,  formed 
of  Indians  and  Canadians. 

The  French,  far  more  than  the  English,  were  successful 
in  conducting  military  operations  in  association  with  their 
savage  auxilliaries.  More  flexible  in  their  own  feelings, 
they  were  more  yielding  and  tolerant  towards  the  peculiar 
habits  and  temperament  of  the  Indians.  Coercion  and 
reason  were  powerless  with  such  allies.  Capricious,  and 
intractable,  superstitious  and  fluctuating,  they  could  only 
be  moved  by  their  affections  and  controlled  by  an  apparent 
yielding  to  their  humors  and  impulses.  The  Indians,  in 
these  border  wars,  were  often  the  most  valuable  auxiliaries, 
and  achie\'ed  victory  upon  more  than  one  important  field ; 
but  always  unreliable,  no  safe  calculations  could  be  placed 
upon  their  services,  their  fidelity  or  constancy.  Montcalm 
pronounced  th^m  inestimable  as  scouts  and  spies.  The 
corps  of  Marin,  so  dreaded  for  its  ubiquity,  its  bold  exploits, 
and  the  desolation  it  inflicted  upon  the  American  settle- 
ments, was  constituted  chiefly  of  Indians.  Scalps  and 
prisoners  commanded  their  price  in  market,  and  their 
comparative  value  was  decided  by  the  spirit  of  mercy  or  ven- 
geance which  happened  to  prevail  in  the  council  chamber.^ 

Montcalm  arrived  in  May,  1756,  at  Quebec,  and  has- 
tened without  delay  to  the  frontier,  to  acquire  by  personal 
inspection  a  knowledge  of  its  conditions  and  capabilities 


'  Montcalm,  in  a  postscript  to  D'Avj?euson,  coolly  adds :  "  Two  canoes 
arriving  while  I  write.  Thoy  raise  the  dead  cry.  That  wail  announces 
that  they  have  killed  or  captured  eleven  English." —  Doc.,  x,  423. 
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of  (lofonse.  Fifteen  busy  days  ho  occupied  in  their  iu- 
veatigations.  "  Arabuhmcea,"  he  writes,  "  in  a  horrible 
condition;  bread  bad;  the  works  at  Carillon  but  little 
advanced;  order  to  bo  introduced  everywhere;  recogni- 
zances of  the  passes  to  be  made." '  Recalled  by  Vau- 
dreuil  to  Montreal,  he  "  traveled  night  and  day,"  and 
after  one  day  given  to  consultation,  repaired  with  the 
same  rapid  speed  to  Frontenac.  Such  zeal  animated 
the  ardor  of  Montcalm,  and  he  desired  to  impart  the  same 
spirit  to  all  branches  of  the  service  and  administration. 
In  August,  he  had  organized  an  ade([uate  force  and 
armament,  and  advancing  with  a  celerity  that  disguised 
his  movements,  he  suddenly  besieged  Oswego,  which, 
after  a  brief  defense,  capitulated.  Abandoning  his  con- 
quest, he  left  on  its  site  only  ruins  and  solitude.  In  the 
autumn  and  winter  succeeding,  he  was  present  at  Carillon, 
and  directed  the  events  traced  in  the  close  of  the  last 
chapter.  Marin,  in  July,  1757,  was  dispatched  from 
Carillon,  with  a  small  body  of  Indians,  to  harass  the  Eng- 
lish scouting  parties.  He  surprised  near  Fort  Edward, 
and  attacked  with  success,  two  detachments,  and  retreated 
triumphantly  in  the  face  of  a  superior  force,  that  pursued 
him.  '*  He  was  unwilling,"  wrote  Montcalm  to  Vaudreuil, 
"  to  amuse  himself  making  prisoners ;  he  brought  in  one, 
and  thirty-two  scalps."  *  Did  this  cold  apathy  presage 
the  fearful  scenes  soon  to  occur  at  William  Henry  ? 

In  the  same  summer,  a  party  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
provincials,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Parker,  in 
twenty-two  bateaux,  proceeding  incautiously  down  Lake 
George,  were  surprised  by  a  body  of  Ottawa  Indians  under 
Corbiere  at  Sabbath-day  point.  Only  two  boats  and  fifty 
men  escaped  the  fatal  ambush.^  The  next  year  when  the 
British  army  stopped  at  the  same  place,  they  "  beheld  the 
melancholy  remains  of  the  command  both  in  the  water 
and  on  the  land."* 


I 
I 


'I>oc.,  X,  432.      ""  Bancroft.      'jOoc,  x.  591.     Vdew,  594.     "/(iew,  734. 
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Montcalm  bad  directed  all  the  powers  of  his  genius  and 
energies  to  the  accomplishment  of  one  great  and  desirable 
triumph.  The  fort  at  the  bead  of  Lake  George,  erected 
by  Johnson,  had  been  a  perpetual  object  of  alarm  and 
anxiety  to  the  government  of  Canada,  and  its  conquest  was 
a  determined  purpose,  cherished  in  the  colonial  policy. 
The  partial  success  of  Vaudreuil,  instead  of  repressing 
has  prompted  renewed  effort.  It  was  determined  that  the 
attempt  should  be  repeated,  witti  a  force  and  efficiency, 
that  must  command  success.  In  aid  of  this  enterprise,  all 
the  savage  tribes,  controlled  by  the  influence  of  France, 
were  summoned,  The^r  warriors  gathered  from  the  wilds 
of  Lake  Superior  to  the  shores  of  Acadia,  assembled 
around  the  fort  at  St.  Johnb.  Montcalm,  gkwing  with 
the  triumph  at  Oswego,  was  there.  By  his  success,  his 
courage  and  endurance,  he  had  conciliated  their  affection. 
He  justly  wrote  "  I  have  seized  their  manners  and  genius.* 

He  mingled  in  their  war  dance,  and  chanted  their  war 
songs,  captivating  their  hearts  by  his  largesses  and  kind- 
ness, and  exciting  their  savage  passions  by  visions  of  plun- 
der and  revenge.  The  warriors  embarked  in  two  hundred 
canoes,  bearing  the  distinctive  pennons  of  the  various 
nations:  the  priests  accompanied  their  neophytes,  and 
while  the  war  chants  strangely  blended  with  the  hymn  of 
the  missionary,  passed  up  Lake  Champlain,  to  unite  at 
Ticonderoga  their  rude  forces  with  the  legions  of  Montcalm. 
These  had  been  rapidly  assembled  at  Crown  point  and 
Carillon. 

The  transportation  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  bateaux 
and  two  hundred  canoes  across  the  portage  between  Lake 
Champlain  and  Lake  George,  a  space  of  about  three  miles, 
"  without  the  aid  of  oxen  or  horses  "  was  a  gigantic  labor, 
achieved  by  "  men's  arms  alone;  entire  brigades  headed 
by  their  officers,  relieved  each  other  in  the  work."^  The 
next  day,  when  all  the  preliminaries  had  been  arranged, 
Montcalm  called  together  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  in  coun- 


'  Doc,  X,  am.       *  Idem,  608. 
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cil.  Upon  the  shore  of  the  lake  "they  were  placed  in 
ranks  settled  by  themselves."  The  doml.nliated  Iroquois, 
the  most  numerous  of  the  bands,  and  "  the  former  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil,"  assumed  the  office  of  hosts,  and 
received  the  remote  tribes  with  the  rites  due  to  strangers. 
To  the  Irc^^i.Tjis,  Montcalm  presented  the  "great  belt  of 
two  thousand  bea*^^  o  bind  the  Indians  to  each  other 
and  all  to  himself  vVhen  the  tribes  had  been  thus  pi-o- 
pitiated,  he  unfolu^u  to  them  all  the  plans  of  the  expedi- 
tion.^ These  were  satisfactory,  and  were  adopted  by  a 
formal  acquiescence.  The  insufficient  supply  of  boats 
made  it  necessary  for  a  part  of  the  army  to  proceed  by 
land.  De  Levis,  with  twenty-two  hundred  French  and 
Canadians,  escorted  by  six  hundred  Indians,  starting  two 
days  in  advance  and  leaving  their  baggage  to  be  conveyed 
by  water,  undertook  to  traverse  the  rugged  mountain 
track  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  ■"■Iilcu  was  scarcely 
practicable  to  the  solitary  hunter.  On  the  Ist  of  August, 
the  remainder  of  the  forces  embarked  in  bateaux.  The 
artillery  was  transported  upon  pontoons,  constructed  by 
platforms  resting  on  two  boats,  which  were  lashed  together. 
The  Christian  Indians  had  employed  the  preceding  days 
in  the  confessional,  and  devotion  ;  but  the  pagan  iribes 
from  the  upper  lakes  "  were  juggling,  dreaming,  and  fancy- 
ing that  every  delay  poi'tended  misfortune."  These  tribob 
suspended  "  a  full  equipment  to  render  the  Manitou  pro- 
pitious." Montcalm,  in  a  severe  austerity,  to  which  lie 
cordially  subjected  himself,  reduced  the  supplies  of  the 
army  to  absolute  necessities.^  He  appropriated  "  a  canvas 
awning  to  every  two  officers,  of  whatever  grade."  "A 
blanket  and  a  bear  skin,"  he  said,  "  are  the  bed  of  a  war- 
rior in  such  an  expedition."^ 


'TliPso  Indi'ponclcnt  poo])l(>,  whoso  nssistance  is  pun 'y  voluntary,  must 
bo  consulted,  and  their  opiuiouH  and  cupricos  ar<3  often  .i  law  to  us." — Doc, 
X,  609 

'  Uoc,  X,  610.        '  Idem,  637,  Mo-itcahn's  Circular. 
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The  army  was  composed  of  about  five  thousand  five 
hundred  eflective  men,  with  an  auxiliary  force  of  sixteen 
hundred  Indians.'  On  the  second  day,  'iarly  in  the  morning, 
they  saw  throe  signal  fires  at  Ganaousk^  bay,  that  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  De  Levis,  and  the  assurance  of 
security  in  disembarkation.  De  Levis  had  encountered 
toils  and  obstacles,  which  were  only  surmounted  by  the 
perseverance  of  hardihood  acquired  from  the  habits  and 
example  of  their  Indian  allies.  The  same  evening  Mont- 
calm advanced  towards  the  fort.  During  the  night  two 
English  scout  boats  were  discovered  upon  the  lake,  and 
pursued  by  the  swift  war  canoes  of  the  Indians.  One  of 
these  boats  \\  as  captured.  Two  only  of  the  crew  were  saved, 
aad  the  others  masba  .ed.^  In  the  fight  a  distinguished 
warrior  of  the  Nipissings  was  slain,  and  the  next  day  the 
Indians  consecr.'ited  to  his  funeral  rites,  in  all  the  splendor 
and  display  of  barbarian  ceremonies.^  The  fort,  garrisoned 
by  five  hnndi  x^  men,  commanded  by  a  gallant  veteran. 
Colonel  Muiiroe,  and  supported  by  seventeen  hundred 
troops  iii  au  intrenched  camp  adjacent,  Montcalm  was 
promptly  and  perfectly  invested.  De  Levis  occupied  the 
right,  the  most  exposed  and  important  position,  and  held 
the  ro:)d  Ic  iding  to  Fort  Edward ,  I3oulemarque  took 
position  on  the  l-^ft  resting  upon  the  lake,  and  Montcalm 
held  the  centre.*  Immediately  before  the  investment, 
"Webb,  who  lay  at  Fort  Edward,  fourteen  miles  distant, 
with  four  thousand  men,  had  visited  William  Henry,  es- 
corted by  Putnam  and  a  body  of  rangers.  Putnam  de- 
scending the  lake  in  a  reconnaissance,  discovered  the 
approach  of  Montcalm,  and  at  once  returned,  communicat- 
ing the  fact  to  Webb,  and  urging  him  to  prepare  to  oppose 


wmi 


'  Doc,  X,  625. 

'Tho  French  accoiint  mr-gniflee  the  crews  into  a  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
of  whom  "aixty  or  Bcventy  wore  captured  or  drowned."  The  Indians  at- 
tacked in  tlieir  birch  canoes,  and  by  swimming  "  with  guns  and  hatchets." — 
Pouchut,  I,  80. 

^Bancroft. 

*  Doc,  X,  001,  Oil.  De  Levis  did  not  hold  the  left  wing  as  stated  by  Bancroft. 
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the  landing.  Webb,  enjoining  secresy  upon  Putnam, 
hastily  returned  to  Fort  Edward.  Johnson",  on  the  day  of 
Montcalm's  departure  from  Carillon,  received  intelligence 
from  Webb  of  the  impending  attack,  and  abandoning  an 
Indian  council  in  which  he  was  engaged,  collected  the 
militia  and  Indiai.s  he  was  able  to  muster,  and  marched 
rapidly  to  Fort  Edward,  which  he  reached  on  the  second 
day  of  the  siego.  The  craven  supinene8ST)f  Webb  was  long 
deaf  to  the  entreaties  and  expostulations  of  his  subordi- 
nates to  attempt  the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  fortress.  He 
at  length  conceded  to  Johnson  a  reluctant  permission  to 
advance  with  the  militia  and  rangers.  But  these  generous 
designs  were  arrested,  when  they  had  scarcely  proceeded 
three  miles,  by  an  imperative  c  der  from  Webb  to  return.^ 
Montcalm  was  apprised  of  the  movements  of  Johnson,  and 
with  his  accustomed  promptness  prepared  to  meet  it. 

The  sole  interest  manifested  by  Webb  for  the  heroic  gar- 
rison, struggling  in  their  hopeless  position,  was  a  chilling 
letter  agitated  by  exaggerated  fears,  which  he  attempted 
to  communicate  to  Monroe.  In  this  letter,  which  was 
interrupted  by  Montcalm,  but  eagerly  forwaixledto  Monroe, 
Webb  advised,  if  "  from  the  delays  of  the  militia  he  should 
not  have  it  in  his  power  to  give  timely  assistance,"  Monroe 
should  obtain  the  best  terms  left  in  his  power.^  ^For  this 
letter  see  appendix  A.]  On  the  same  fortunate  day  of  this 
event,  Montcalm  received  dispatches  from  France  announc- 
ing "  royal  favors  to  his  army  and  conferring  upon  himself 
"  the  red  ribbon  with  the  rank  of  commander  in  the  order 
of  St.  Louis."  The  army  was  aninuited  with  a  more 
ardent  enthusiasm  by  this  appreciation  of  the  king,  and 
the  Indians  "  hastened  to  coniplim*Mil  the  general  at  the 
distinction  which  the  great  Ononti</  uad  just  decorated 


'  Thompson's  Vermont ;  Stone.    '  Pouchot,  ii,  263. 

'This  term  of  respect  was  applied  indiHcriniinately  by  the  IndiaiiH  to  the 
kin>f  of  France,  the  govevnor-peneral  or  other  hijj;h  otiicialp..  Its  literal 
meaning  is  great  mountain,  an  epithet  originally  applied  to  M.  Y)i  M,;:<t- 
mngny,  governor  of  Canada,  of  whoso  name  it  is  a  translation.  (O'Calla- 
ghan's  note,  Doc,  ix,  37). 
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him,  as  they  knew  how  highly  he  esteemed  it ;  that,  as  for 
themselves,  they  did  not  love  or  esteem  him  the  more  on 
that  account,  it  was  his  person  they  loved,  and  not  what 
he  added  to  the  exterior."^  On  the  sixth  day  of  the 
siege,  Monroe,  half  his  guns  useless  and  his  ammunition 
nearly  exhausted,  hung  out  a  flag  of  truce.  Terms  the 
most  liberal  were  extended  to  the  garrison,  either  from  a 
magnanimous  respect  for  its  gallant  defense  or  dictated  by 
an  apprehension  that  Webb  might  arouse  from  his  stupor 
and  imbecility  and  assail  the  French  rear. 

It  was  stipulated  by  the  first  article  of  the  capitulation, 
that  the  English  troops  should  march  out  of  the  works 
"  with  their  arms  and  other  honors  of  war,"  and  be  escoi'ted 
on  the  road  to  Fort  E''  * ,  ^'  by  a  detachment  of  French 
troops  and  interpreters  aiucued  to  tlie  Indians.^  In  order 
to  secure  their  performance  of  this  capitulation,  the  Indians 
were  made  piirties  to  it,  and  formally  ratified  its  provisions. 

The  appalling  event  which  followed  the  capitulation  are 
involved  in  impenetrable  mystery.  They  have  been  so  dis- 
torted by  passionate  exaggerations  and  screened  by  such 
earnest  and  varied  apologies  and  tvasions,  that  they  must 
ever  remain  among  those  problems  in  history,  to  which 
neither  research  nor  speculations  can  afiSard  any  solution. 
This  and  many  similar  atrocities  ha/e  been  written  upon 
the  jiage  of  history,  by  unvidse  and  unchristian  policy, 
which  added  to  the  horrors  of  war  by  the  introduction  of 
fierce  and  savage  barbarism  into  the  conflicts  between  civil- 
ized nations.  The  distinct  facts,  which  can  be  extracted 
from  the  confusion  of  conflicting  statements  and  the  angry 
passions  of  the  times  are  nearly  these.  The  niglit  sue- 
<!eeding  the  capitulation  had  been  spent  by  the  Indians,  in 
celebrating  the  victory  with  their  cu8to!nary  orgies.  Tiieir 
minds  were  inflamed  bv  the  recital  by  the  eastern  tribes  of 
real  or  imaginary  wrongs  recently  inflicted  by  the  English.-'' 
As  the  garrison  was  marching  +roia  tho  eutrcnclimcnts 
early  in  the  morning,  the  Indians  'a  ;■,  mei>.aiii<g  'tttitude 


'  Doc,  X,  013. 
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gathered  about  them  and  commencing  their  outrages  by 
seizing  'he  personal  effects  of  the  prisoners  and  brandish- 
ing the  tomahawk  and  amusing  themselves  with  the  terror 
their  savage  pastimes  excited  among  the  English.  Indivi- 
dual resistance  was  probably  made  to  these  indignities,  and 
personal  conflicts  ensued.  The  Indians  saw  spoils,  which 
as  victors  they  thought  belonged  to  themselves,  eluding 
their  grasp.'  This  idea  combined  w\th  their  inherent  love 
of  slaughter  aroused  their  savage  appetites.  "  The  first 
blood  that  flowed  inflamed  all  the  ferocity  of  their  nature, 
and  for  a  while  they  recognized  no  regard  to  treaties  or 
any  restraints  of  power  or  influence.  The  panic-stricken 
Englishmen  broke  from  their  ranks,  and,  forgetting  the 
weapons  in  their  hands,  fled  in  wild  dismay  pursued  by  the 
frenzied  savages.  At  this  moment  Montcalm  and  other 
French  officers  rushed  upon  the  scene  baring  their  own 
breasts  and  interposing  their  arms  for  the  protection  of  the 
prisoners  and  "  by  threats  prayers,  caresses  and  conflicts 
with  the  chiefs,  arrested  the  massacre." '^  "  Kill  me,"  cried 
Montcalm,"  but  spare  the  English,  who  are  under  my  pro- 
tection." More  than  half  the  British  troops,  in  fragmentary 
detachments  succeeded  in  reaching  Fort  Edward;  about 
thirty  were  slain ;  four  hundred  were  rescued  with  their 
property  and  restored  under  the  capitulation  by  Montcalm, 
and  many  others,  at  his  solicitation,  were  ransomed  from 
the  Indians  by  Vaudreuil.^  It  is  evident  that  the  escort  of 
French  troops  stipulated  by  the  capitulation  were  not  sup- 
plied until  after  the  massacre.'* 

Montcalm  and  his  apologists  affirm  in  his  vindication, 
that  the  English  troops,  in  uncontrollable  alarm,  left  the 
intrenchments  at  an  earlier  hour  than  had  been  agreed 
upon  ;  that  they  had  possessed,  by  the  arms  they  carried, 
the  means  of  resistance,  but  instead  of  this,  scattered  in 
ungovernable  frenzy  ;  that  in  disregard  of  the  injunctions 
of  the  French,  tlic^y  -gave  intoxicating  liquor  to  the  In- 
dians, in  the  hope  of  'conciliating  them  ;   that  Montcalm 


\ 


'Poucfua.       *Doc.,x,m7. 
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was  powerless  to  control  the  hordes  of  peculiarly  wild 
and  ferocious  savages  who  perpetrated  the  massacre,  but 
had  relied  on  the  assurances  of  the  chiefs,  that  Miey  would 
maintain  the  treaty  and  prevent  all  discord;  and  that 
every  effort  was  made  by  Montcalm  and  his  subordinates, 
to  arrest  the  violence,  and  by  these  exertions,  an  indis- 
criminate slaughter  of  the  prisoners  was  averted. 

These  apologies  are  not  fully  sustained  by  the  authen- 
ticated facts.  Jiourgainville,  the  aide  and  adviser  of 
Montcalm,  explicitly  states  in  his  official  report,  that  he 
had  f'estroyed  'on  the  da}-  of  the  surrender,  all  intoxicat- 
ing ii'^Mors  in  the  English  works."'  Montcalm,  in  his 
first  summons  to  Monroe,  avowed  a  distrust  of  au  ability  to 
control  his  savage  allies.  "With  that  knowledge,  he  should 
have  exerted  the  right  and  povcer  of  the  victor,  if  the 
English,  in  their  infatuation  and  terror,  were  rushing 
upon  these  appalling  dangers,  and  arrested  them  by 
force,  until  an  adequate  protection  was  prepared.  Ko 
motive  of  policy ;  no  desire  to  propitiate  the  affections  of 
the  Indians,  should  have  received  the  consideration  of  a 
moment,  in  restraining  the  exercise  of  his  whole  military 
force,  for  the  preservation  of  his  own  fame,  the  honor  of 
his  country,  and  the  sacred  faith  of  a  capitulation.  One, 
who  himself  participated  in  the  horroi-s  of  the  scene,  and 
stripped  of  his  clothing,  narrowly  escaped  the  massacre, 
insists  in  a  minute  account  of  the  occurrences,  "  that  the 
French  neglected,  and  oven  refused  protection  to  the 
English,"  imploring  their  mercy  and  interposition.^  Bri- 
tish Indians,  who  were  with  the  garrison,  the  French 
savages  seized  upon,  without  interference,  and  they  per- 
ished in  lingering  and  barbarous  tortui'es.' 

Calm  history  will  always  reject  the  impassioned  tales, 
evolved  from  the  exasperation  and  excitement  of  the  times, 
of  the  complicity  of  Montcalm  in  a  cold-blooded  and  pre- 
meditated slaughter  of  capitulated  prisoners,  and  the 
wanton  and  barbarous  cruelties  imputed  to  him.     Such 


Ifi^ 


'  Doc.,  X,  615.        '  Carver's  Travels,  304.        '  Graham,  ti,  268. 
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atrocities  were  utterly  incompatible  with  hia  high  character 
as  a  Christian  noble,  a  gallant  soldier  and  a  refined  scholar, 
whose  sensibilities  had  been  purified  and  elevated  by  com- 
munion with  the  poets  and  philosophers  of  antiquity.  But 
it  can  never  exonerate  his  fame  from  the  imputation  of 
criminal  negligence  and  a  reckless  disregard  to  the  safety 
of  those  confided  to  his  honor  and  protection  by  the  most 
solemn  act  known  to  warfare.  A  moral  responsibiiit}'  for 
the  consequences  rests  upon  those,  who  set  in  motion  a 
power,  which  they  know  they  have  no  ability  to  guide  or 
control.  The  Indians,  in  their  eager  pursuit  of  plunder 
and  scalps,  violated  many  new  ma«le  graves,  and  tor«>  from 
the  decaying  corpses  the  dread  trophie^t  that  commiuidi-d 
rewards.  Several  of  these  graves  contained  victims  to  the 
small-pox.  The  plunderers  contracted  the  infection,  and 
bore  the  fell  scourge  to  their  winter  lodges  in  the  far  west. 
Its  fearful  desolatioji  among  the  savages  who  knew  no 
remedy,  and  in  superstitious  dread  sought  ao  relief,  cannot 
be  conceived.  The  noble  tribe  of  the  Pottawattomies  was 
nearly  extinguisbed  by  its  ravages.* 

The  total  demolition  of  William  Henry,  and  the  capture 
of  an  immense  quantity  of  munitions  and  public  stores 
were  the  rewards  of  this  expedition,  Montcalm's  triumph 
was  mingled  with  deep  satisfaction,  when  he  reported  that 
this  conquest  had  been  achieved  with  the  loss  of  only  fifty- 
three  of  his  own  army.  On  the  15th  of  August,  he  aban- 
doned a  smoking  ruin  and  bloody  strand  to  silence  and 
desolation.  An  ulterior  object  of  the  campaign  contem- 
plated the  reduction  of  Fort  Edward.  Had  Montcalm 
comprehended  the  imbecility  and  paralysis  that  had  fallen 
upon  the  British  councils,  this  result  and  possibly  the  de- 
struction of  Albany  might  have  been  accomplished.  But 
the  existence  of  facts  so  degrading,  could  scarcely  enter 
into  the  calculations  of  his  gallant  spirit.  The  diminution 
of  his  forces  an  advance  would  have  demanded,  the  limited 
extent  of  his  supplies,  and  the  urgent  necessity  imposed 

^  Poucliot,  1, 91. 
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by  an  impenfVing  famine  for  the  presence  of  the  Canadians 
in  their  harvest  fiehJs,  constrained  Montcalm  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  glory  and  success  he  had  already  achieved.  Terror 
and  alarm  pervaded  the  English  colonies.  Webb  sent  his 
personal  baggage  to  a  place  of  security,  and  was  preparing 
to  fall  back  upon  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson.  Loudon, 
to  defend  the  British  possessions,  had  taken  post  upon 
Long  Island.  The  English  were  expelled  from  the  Ohio. 
Montcalm  had  established  the  domination  of  France 
throughout  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrerice.  A  deep  con- 
sternation and  a  cry  of  agony  agitated  New  England. 
Britain  and  the  colonies  were  alike  stricken  and  humiliated.' 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TlCONDEROGA,    1758. 

The  opening  of  the  year  1758,  was  marked  by  an  aug- 
mented activity  and  determination  in  the  councils  and 
operations  of  each  of  the  belligerents.  Prance  and  Eng- 
land, alike  comprehended  that  the  crisis  was  approaching 
which  must  decide  their  protracted  struggle  for  the  sove- 
reignity of  the  jSTorth  American  continent.  In  that  Held, 
tlie  vast  disproportion  in  their  material  resources  and 
military  strength,  became  constantly  more  obvious  and 
decisive.  Much  of  the  soil  of  Canada,  for  more  than  one 
season,  had  been  abandoned  or  only  partially  tilled,  and 
the  scanty  harvest  insufficiently  gathered,  while  a  large 
proportion  of  the  peasantry,  Avho  should  have  cultivated 
the  earth  and  gathered  the  crops,  had  been  drawn  into  the 
field  by  the  exigencies  of  the  war.  An  un propitious  sea- 
son in  1757,  caused  a  failure  of  the  harvest,  and  especially 
that  of  wheat,  which  was  tlio  chief  reliance  of  both  the 
jx'opie  and  the  army.  For  more  than  six  months  in  the 
year,  nature  formed  ati  impeiietrable  barrier  to  the  naviga- 


'  Baneroj\. 
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tion  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  British  ships  thronged  the  track 
of  the  ocean  between  France  and  her  colonies,  rendering  the 
transmission  of  supplies  and  troops  precarious  and  nearly 
impracticable.  A  scarcity  that  nearly  reached  destitution, 
already  prevailed  in  Canada.'  In  February,  1758,  Mont- 
calm addressing  the  French  minister  writes  :  "  the  article 
of  provisions  makes  me  tremble."^ 

The  population  of  Canada  was  estimated  by  Montcalm 
at  only  eighty-two  thousand,  and  from  these  he  computed 
he  might  rely  upon  about  seven  thousand  men  in  the  field 
at  one  time.  This  force  was  augmented  by  nearly  four 
thousand  regular  troops.  With  this  strength  and  with 
such  resources,  he  was  required  to  confront  an  army  of 
fifty  thousand  men,  subject  to  the  orders  of  Abercrombie,^ 
and  sustained  by  a  rich  and  prosperous  population  in  the 
British  colonies  of  a  million  and  a  half,  enjoying  a  constant 
ajrjd  commodious  intercourse  with  England.  These  em- 
bftrras^smonts  were  aggravated  by  other  annoyances  and 
diflSculties,  that  galled  the  high,  incorruptible  spirit  of 
Mr>nfcalm,  and  fettered  his  energies.  An  universal  scheme 
1  'y  nnd  peculation  pervaded  every  branch  of  the 

i>ff}oi\\&\  ..  nont.     The  ki:ig  was  defrauded,  and  public 

mea«i  rajyzed  ;  the  people  were  oppressed,  and  the 

array,  lunl  owecr.-^  and  men,  suffering  and  impoverished. 
Huge  fortunes  awarded  the  corrupt  and  debauched  ofiicials.' 
A   bitter  animosity,  inflamed  by  perpetual  charges  and 


'  Vaudn'uil  states  that  l;y  »'  '  'ate  expeditions  of  the  autumn  of  1757,  tho 
troo])8  were  chiefly  dojiendeni  (m  support  upon  the  uncertain  toils  of  the 
hunters. — TJoc,  x,  701.  The  citizene  received  a  daily  supply  of  one-fourth 
of  a  pound  nf  bread,  and  tiiiH  dciintj  rutum  wm  reduced  to  two  ounces. — 
Montcalm,  448.  Doreil  writes :  "  many  persons  have  died  of  hunger.  Idem 
898.        Udem,  080. 

•Hildreth. 

*Doc.,  X,  000,  003.  At  the  termination  of  the  war,  these  frauds  were 
investigated  in  France  judicially.  Vandreuil  wan  nc(iidtted,  Higot,  tho 
intendant,  Varin,  the  conindHKiiry  iit  Montreal,  Hreard,  the  comptroller  of 
the  navy,  wore  convicted  and  banislied.  Pean,  the  instrument  of  these 
initjuities,  by  the  influence  of  his  wife,  tlii^  mistrfHi-i  of  Bigot  {Pouchot).  aiul 
the  Madame  Pompailour  ot  Canuila,  was  mulct  in  the  sum  of  000,000 
livrcs.— O'Callaghan,  Doc,  x,  1120. 
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mutual  recriminations,  disturbed  the  relations  between 
Vaudreuiland  Montcalm.  The  one  imputed  to  the  governor- 
general  gross  ignorance  in  military  aflfairs,  duplicity,  and 
disingenuousness  in  the  exertion  of  power,  and  practices  that 
trammelled  and  embarrassed  his  operations.^  Vaudreuil 
complained  of  the  arrogance  of  Montcalm,  his  jealousies 
and  the  assumption  of  authority  not  warranted  by  his 
position.* 

In  every  age  and  in  all  countries,  commanders,  operating 
in  a  remote  field  of  action,  have  often  experienced  the 
paralyzing  influence  produced  by  the  instructions  and  the 
intrusive  councils  of  men,  who  are  necessarily  ignorant  of 
concurring  events  and  often  without  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  military  aflUirs.  Generals  have  felt  this  malign 
influence,  and  history  has  recognized  and  recorded  it  as 
the  aulic  council  policy  in  war.  Genius  and  spirit  have 
often  commanded  success  in  ascending  beyond  or  bursting 
through  these  restraints.  Montcalm  was  not  exempt  from 
this  blind  and  arbitary  intrusion  into  his  measures.  While 
tracing  the  military  character  of  Boulamarque,  Montcalm 
portrays  with  equal  force  both  the  nature  and  eflfect  of 
this  system  when  he  says :  Boulamarque  "  follows  too 
literally  orders  issued  eighty  leagues  distant,  by  a  general 
who  knows  not  how  to  speak  of  war."  ^ 

These  favorable  circumstances,  which  were  calculated 
to  impart  such  preponderance  to  England  in  American 
aifairs,  were  to  a  certain  extent  counterbalanced  by  advan- 
tages peculiar  to  France. 

The  British  provinces  were  independent  in  their  govern- 
ment 3y  their  chartered  organization,  and  widely  separated 
in  geographical  position.  These  incidents  often  produced 
conflicts  of  interest,  collision  in  sentiments,  and  acrimonious 
jealousies.  An  absence  of  that  harmony,  so  essential  to 
successful  action,  was  not  unfrequently  apparent  in  their 
councils.  The  population  of  Canada  was  concentrated  and 
accessible,  and  all  the  measures  and  resources  of  the  colony 

'  Doc,  X,  786, 800,  778,  812.        » Idem,  885, 781.        » Tdem,  491. 
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were,  in  theory,  contiollt'il  by  a  single  mind,  which  could 
decide  and  act,  while  the  English  govorntnents  wore  con- 
tending or  advising.  French  policy  and  intrigues  excited 
a  perpetual  alarm  or  hostility  against  England  among  the 
Indian  tribes,  that  lay  along  the  borders  of  her  colonies 
from  Acadia  to  the  Spanish  possessions,  and  huni,  like  a 
dark  and  threatening  cloud  upon  their  horizon,  which 
might  at  any  moment  burst  upon  their  settUinent  in  tem- 
pests of  fire  and  blood.  This  sagacious  poli'jy  of  France, 
which  to  such  an  extent  fettered  the  strength  of  the  Eng- 
lish colonies,  cannot  be  understood  without  a  comprehension 
of  the  dread  inspired  at  that  time  by  the  horr  a-s  of  an 
Indian  war.  The  people  of  Canada,  although  continually 
revolted  by  the  supercilious  and  arbitrary  deportment  of  the 
French,  which  was  limited  to  no  grade,  sustained  the  conflict 
with  a  zeal  and  devotion  neve,  surpassed  by  any  race  in  any 
ageofthe  world.'  Thegreataniountof  Canadian  levies  which 
joined  the  French  armies,  s.  totally  in  excess  of  the  pro- 
portion usually  supplied  by  an  equal  popnlation,  may  be 
referred  to  a  caus(>,  which  possibly  exerted  some  influence 
in  stimulating  the  great  apparent  ardor.  The  feudal  system, 
as  it  existed  in  France  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
transplanted  into  Canada  at  its  colonization.  The  seignio- 
ries in  the  province  were  held  under  the  feudal  tenure, 
which  included  military  service.  The  sovereign  preroga- 
tive under  this  system  was  empowered  to  call  out  the 
seigneurs,  and  the  tenants  holding  under  them  were  sub- 
ject to  their  military  orders  in  obedience  to  the  call.  This 
fact  partially  explains  the  extraordinary  aspects  exhibited 
by  the  virtual  conscriptions  of  this  epoch.  Montcalm,  in 
one  of  his  letters  presenting  an  estimate  of  the  Canadian 
foree  he  might  calculate  ou,  uses  the  feudal  terms  ban  and 
arriere-ban. 

But  we  must  ascribe  to  the  immense  superiority  in  cha- 
racter and  intell(!ctual  qualities  of  the  men  who  guided  the 
civil  and  military  aflairs  of  the  province,  the  prominent 


'JDoc.,  X,  403,  585. 
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agency  by  which  the  preeminence  of  France  was  so  long 
suatained  on  the  continent  and  by  which  the  impeuding  ruin 
of  its  empire  was  so  long  averted.  Britain  sent  to  her 
cok  les  efl'ete  generals,  bankrupt  nobles,  and  debauched 
parasites  of  the  court.  France  selected  her  function- 
aries from  the  wisest,  noblest  and  best  of  her  people, 
and  therefore  her  colonial  interests  were  usually  directed 
with  wisdom  and  sagacity.  England  and  America  were 
raised  from  their  humiliation  and  despondency  by  the 
potent  genius  and  splendid  combinations  of  Pitt.  His 
ardent  appeals  to  the  patriotism  of  the  colonies,  although 
enforced  by  no  coercion  of  power,  aroused  and  enlisted 
their  Vv'hole  energies  in  support  of  that  gigantic  scheme, 
which  contemplated  a  widely  extended  attack  on  all  the 
colonial  dominions  of  France.  The  irregular  warfare 
between  the  rangers  and  partisans  and  the  savage  auxi- 
liaries of  both  nations,  crowded  into  the  spring  and  early 
summer  deeds  of  brilliant  courage  achieved  in  scenes  of 
romance  and  excitement.  In  March,  Rogers  left  Fort 
Edward  v/ith  one  hundred  and  eighty  men  under  orders  to 
make  a  reconnaissance  in  the  vicinity  of  Tioonderoga.  He 
marched  upon  the  ice,  until  he  approached  the  French  out- 
posts, when  to  disguise  their  presence,  the  party  plunged 
into  the  dense  forest,  traversing  the  deep  snow  through 
thickets  and  over  broken  ground  upon  snow  shoes.  Hav- 
ing nearly  reached  the  foot  of  the  lake,  they  encountered 
a  body  of  about  one  hundred  Indians  and  Canadians. 
These  they  attacked  and  dispersed.  Pursuing  in  the  con- 
fidence of  victory,  the  rangers  were  suddenly  confronted 
by  a  largely  superior  force,  whicii  had  used  their  advanced 
guard  to  allure  the  English  into  an  ambush,  To  retreat 
was  impossible,  and  a  desperate  conflict  ensued.  The 
rangers  scattered  into  small  parties,  fought  independently 
with  their  wonted  ardor,  but  were  defeated,  and  almost 
the  whole  detachment  slaughtered.'     Many  submitted  to 


'  Near  the  scene  of  this  battle  is  Ropers'  slide.    The  marvelous  escape, 
imputed  to  him  by  tradition,  must  have  occurred  after  this  reverse;  but  I 
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capitulation,  but  were  slain  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
atrocity.  Rogers,  with  a  small  number  escaped,  but  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  scalps,  with  two  Udng  letters,  the 
designation  the  Indians  gave  to  prisoners  whom  they  saved 
for  intelligence,  were  the  horrid  trophies  they  bore  to  Mont- 
calm.' This  was  one  of  the  most  novel  and  remarkable 
conflicts  that  impressed  their  strange  wildness  upon  these 
forest  campaigns.  It  was  fought  in  a  dense  wood,  amid 
oveihauging  rocks,  upon  the  declivities  of  mountains,  and 
on  the  surface  of  snow  lying  four  feet  deep.^  The  reports 
on  neither  side  refer  to  a  fact  too  common  to  require 
remark,  but  the  circumstances  to  my  mind  imply  that  both 
parties  were  in  the  battle  and  fought  upon  snow  shoes.* 

Another  strange  episode  is  said  to  have  imparted  addi- 
tional romance  to  the  campaign  of  1758.  Putnam,  em- 
ployed in  protecting  the  communications  of  the  English 
army  from  the  movements  of  the  French  partisans, 
occupied  a  commanding  position  with  a  body  of  rangers, 
which,  on  the  eventful  night  was  reduced  to  thirty-five, 
below  Whitehall,  at  a  point  where  the  lake  forms  a  sharp 
angle,  thai  is  now  known  as  Fiddler's  elbow.  High 
ledges  of  rocks  on  each  side  compress  the  water  into  a 
narrow  passage.  Upon  the  clifJ;'  on  the  east  side,  he 
erected  a  stone  breastwork,  which  was  disguised  by 
arranging  pine  boughs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  the 
appearance  of  a  natural  growth.  Here,  he  lay  four  long 
summer  days  with  the  patience  and  perseverance  he  had 
learnt  from  his  savage  associates.  On  the  evening  of  the 
fourth,  his  vigilant  scout  announced  the  approach  of  a 
flotilla.     Soon  it  was  discerned  gliding  stealthily  along. 


regard  the  whole  storj'  to  be  a  myth.  I  notice  no  reference  to  the  incident 
in  Rogera'a  journal,  and  he  is  known  not  to  have  been  diffident  in  comuibmo- 
rating  his  own  exploits. 

'  Doc,  X,  703 ;  Rogers,  83 ;  Pouehot,  i,  199.        ''  Rogers's  Journal. 

'  Locomotion  in  the  dejrth  of  snow  described  would  have  been  inijirac- 
ticable  without  soiue  artificial  aid.  'Die  two  officers  who  esca]>ed,  and  after 
wandering  several  days  found  refuge  at  Carillon,  state  explicitly  that  they 
fled  from  the  battle  on  snow  shoes.      {Rogers,  93,  93). 
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but  the  pfl'ul  T;ence  of  a  full  moon  revealed  every  movement. 
The  leading  boats  had  passed  the  parapet,  when  the  gun 
of  a  ranger  grating  upon  the  rock  produced  a  slight  sound, 
but  sufficient  to  reach  the  watchful  ear  of  the  foe.  They 
hesitated,  and  for  a  moment  the  boats  clustered  together, 
and  were  about  retreating,  when  the  rangers  poured  upon 
them  a  deadly  fire.  "Volley  succeeded  to  volley,  in  rapid 
succession.  The  French  returned  the  fire,  but  their  bul- 
lets flattened  innoxiously  upon  the  rocks.  They  attempted 
to  land  and  gain  the  rear  of  Putnam,  but  were  repulsed 
by  the  gallant  Durkee,  with  twelve  men.  The  day  began 
to  dawn,  and  his  ammunition  all  expended,  Putnam 
abandoned  his  fortress,  and  retreated,  bearing  with  him 
two  wounded  men,  his  only  loss.  This  position  is  still 
known  as  Put's  rock.  Afterv.  rds,  when  a  prisoner  in 
Canada,  he  learnt  from  Marin,  that  he,  with  five  hundred 
men,  was  the  antagonist  in  that  romantic  encounter,  and 
that  the  French  lost  one-half  cf  the  force  engaged.  Per- 
haps an  allowance  should  be  made  for  a  degree  of  exagge- 
ration, from  the  courtesy  of  the  brave  Frenchman  or  the 
credulity  of  the  hearer. 

The  capture  of  the  fortress  on  Lake  Champlain,  and 
that  achieved  a  descent  upon  Montreal,  were  the  promi- 
nent and  most  vital  objects  embraced  in  the  schemes  of 
Pitt.  In  consonance  with  this  design,  an  army  was  gra- 
dually assembled  in  the  early  summer  of  1758,  at  the 
head  of  Lake  George.  This  army,  the  most  magnificent 
by  the  number  and  character  of  his  troops,  and  the  extent 
and  perfection  of  its  appointments,  that  had  ever  appeared 
in  the  campaigns  of  the  western  continent,  was  intrusted 
to  the  command  of  James  Abercrombie.  Neither  the 
antecedents  of  this  commander,  nor  any  native  ability,  jus- 
tified his  selection  to  a  position  which  would  exact  the 
highest  eflbrts  of  skill  and  energy.  Abercombie  was  a 
creature  of  the  court ;  but  Pitt,  in  the  selection  of  Lord 
Howe,  sought  to  supply  those  qualities,  in  which  his 
superior  was  so  fatally  deficient.  Howe,  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general,   v/as  the  controlling  spirit  of 
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the  enterprise.  Before  the  arrival  of  Abercrombie  at  the 
camp,  the  zeal  and  precaution  of  Howe  had  ol)taincd,  by 
the  agency  of  Rogers,  a  plan  of  the  French  works  at 
Carillon,  with  surveys  of  the  vicinity,  and' recognizances  of 
the  immediate  districts , 

At  the  dawn  of  the  beautiful  morning  on  the  5th  of 
July,  the  whole  army,  amounting  to  about  sixteen  hundred 
men,  including  six  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  regulars,  embarked  in  nine  hundred  bateaux,  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  whale  boats.  The  artillery 
was  mounted  on  rafts.'  The  flotilla  descended  the  lake 
in  imposing  and  splendid  order.  The  rangers,  and  light 
infant  1,-  were  in  front,  the  regulars  occupying  the  centre, 
and  the  provincials  on  either  wing.^  Modern  times  liad 
witnessed  no  parallel  to  this  impressive  and  gorgeous 
spectacle.  We  are  even  now  impressed  with  a  degree  of 
awe,  as  we  contemplate  the  dark,  gloomy  frame-work 
of  mountain  scenery  that  encloses  Lake  George  in  its 
narrow  bed,  and  by  the  silence  and  solitude  that  rests 
upon  its  waters.  When  the  fleet  of  Abercombie  ruflled 
the  placid  surface  of  the  romantic  lake,  the  primeval 
stillness  and  seclusion  of  nature  were  undisturbed  along 
its  rugged  shores  and  all  its  territory,  by  the  habitations 
of  civilized  man.  The  brilliant  spectacle  moved  amid 
the  scene,  almost  like  the  illusions  of  fency.  Amid  the 
clangor  of  martial  music,  the  glittering  of  burnished  arms, 
the  gleaming  of  bright  scarlet,  the  fluttering  of  parti  co- 
lored plaids,  mingled  with  the  woodman's  uniform,  and  the 
humbler  tints  of  the  homespun  garments  of  the  provin- 
cials, and  their  banners  floating  in  the  breeze,  the  flotilla 
glides  rapidly  forward,  exhilarated  by  the  inspirations  of 
heroic  daring,  and  the  confidence  of  victory.  We  may 
fancy  the  hearts  of  the  gallant  Highlanders  turning  back 
to  other  days,  as  the  strains  of  the  bagpipes  were  returned 
in  a  thousand  echoes  from  the  mountains,  recalled  the 
scenes  and  the  joys  of  their  Scottish  homes. 


'  Abercrombie  to  Pitt,  Doc.,  x,  785. 


Rogers's  Journnl,  111, 
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Towards  evening  the  expedition  reached  Sabbath-day 
point,  and  landed  there  to  rest  and  refresh.  At  ten 
o'clock  in  the  night  it  again  cautiously  advanced,  Howe,  in 
a  whale  boat  leading  the  van.  Early  in  the  morning  of 
the  6th,  a  landing  was  effected  without  opposition,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  lake  in  a  little  cove  still  known  as  Howe's 
landing.  The  night  before,  Howe,  reposing  on  the  same 
bear  skin  with  Stark,  discussed  in  an  anxious  and  investi- 
gating spirit,  the  nature  of  the  defenses  at  Carillon,  and  the 
future  movements  of  the  army.^  P]qual  in  age,  alike 
daring  and  intrepid,  the  one  a  descendant  of  royalty,  and 
the  other  an  humble  pioneer  of  New  Hampshire,  they 
were  united  by  a  kindred  spirit  and  warm,  mutual  esteem. 
De  Boulamarque  was  stationed  with  three  regiments  at 
the  foot  of  the  lake,  to  obser.e,  and  if  possible  resist  the 
landing  of  the  English  army.  On  its  approach,  in  over- 
whelming numbers,  he  burnt  his  camp  with  its  materials, 
and  effecting  a  retreat,  rejoined  Montcahn,  to  aid  in  con- 
structing the  entrenchment.  De  Tr^pesee,  who  had  been 
detached  with  a  body  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  was 
constrained  to  pursue  a  circuitous  route  through  a  heavy 
forest,  was  bewildered  in  its  intricacies,  and  after  an  ex- 
hausting march  of  twelve  hours,  while  essaying  to  ford  at  a 
rapid,  intercepted  an  English  column  involved  in  a  similar 
confusion.^ 

Boulamarque,  on  his  retreat,  had  very  judiciously  burnt 
both  the  bridges  that  crossed  the  outlet  of  Lake  George, 
and  thus  obliged  Abercombie  to  advance  through  a  path- 
less wood  on  the  west  side  of  the  stream,  who,  leaving  at 
the  burnt  Cv.rap  his  artillery,  baggage  and  supplies,  imme- 
diately marched  towards  the  P\'ench  works.  The  English 
were  arranged  in  four  columns,  the  regulars  in  the  centre, 
and  the  provincialson  theflanks;  "  but  the  woods  being  very 
thick,"  and  the  ground  uneven  and  "  impassable  for  a  large 
body  of  men  in  any  regularity,^  and  the  guides  unskillful," 

'  Sparks'n  Life  of  Stark.    "  Doc,  x,  726 ;  Montcalm,  758  ;  Poucliot,  i,  lil. 
'  Abercrorabio  to  Pitt,  Doc,  x,  025. 
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the   columns  became   intermingled   and   broken.      Lord 
Howe  marched  at  the  head  of  a  centre  column,  which,  dis- 
ordered and  obstructed  by  the  tangled  underwood  and 
intricate  forest,  was  wandering  in  confusion  when  it  en- 
countered the  fugitive  detachment  of  Tr^pes6e.     An  irre- 
gular skirmish  ensued.      The  French  troops,  inferior  in 
numbers,  surprised,   aTid  worn,  and  exhausted  by   their 
laborious  march,  fought  with  desperate  valor.     Lord  Howe 
fell  at  the  first  fire.'     The  regulars,  strangers  to  thifr  mode 
of  forest  warfare,  appalled  by  the   death  of  Howe,  and 
intimidated,  as  a  British  historian  alleges,  by  the  Indian 
war  whoop,  faltered  and  broke,  but  were  gallantly  sustained 
by   the   provincials.^    The  brave"  Trepesee  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  almost  the  entire  detachment  either  slain  or 
captured,  with  an  insignificant  loss  to  the  English.     If  the 
British  army  narrowly  escaped  by  this  panic  a  renewal  of 
the  bloody  scenes  on  the  Monongahela,  it  is  equally  proba- 
ble, if  Howe  had  lived,  and  a  rapid  and  vigorous  advance 
been  made  after  the  annihilation  of  Tr^pes6e's  party,  that 
the  imperfect  entrenchments  of  the  French  might  have 
been  entered  aiid  captured  in  the  disorder  and  alarm  of 
the  moment.*    But  the  bugle  of  Abercrombie  sounded  the 
retreat,  and  the  opportunity  was  lost. 

The  death  of  Howe  paralyzed  the  army.  With  him  ex- 
pired its  spirit,  its  confidence,  and  hope.  All  afterwards 
was  prompted  by  imbecility,  indecision  and  folly.  Gene- 
rous and  kind,  gifted  and  accomplished,  instinct  with  genius 
and  heroism,  Howe  died  deeply  lamented.  The  next  day  a 
single  barge  retraced  the  track  of  the  flotilla  bearing  the 
body  of  the  yonni:  uor^ ,  who  but  yesterday  had  led  its 
brilliant  pageant.  Phdip  Schuyler,  then  juot  entering  upon 
his  distinguished  career,  escorted  the  remains  with  all  the 
tenderness  and  reverence  due  the  illustrious  dead.     The 


'  Doc,  X,  738,  726. 

"  Graham,  n,  279.    Doc,  x,  726,  725.    A  few  Indians  were  with  Trepesee. 
Doc,  X,  735. 
•  Doc,  X,  735 ;  Oraham,  11,370. 
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body  was  conveyed  to  Albany  and  buried  in  St.  Peter's 
Episcopal  Church,  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  State 
street.  His  obsequies  were  performed  with  every  pomp  of 
military  display  and  all  the  solemnities  of  religious  rituals. 
An  heraldic  insignia  marked  the  location  of  the  grave. 
Forty-four  years  had  elapsed,  and  in  the  progress  of  im- 
provement, that  edifice  was  demolished  and  the  grave  of 
Howe  exposed.  A  double  coffin  was  revealed.  The  outer 
one,  which  was  made  of  white  pine,  was  nearly  decayed  ; 
but  the  other,  formed  of  heavy  mahogany,  was  almost  entire. 
In  a  few  spots  it  was  wasted,  and  the  pressure  of  the  earth  had 
forced  some  soil  into  the  interior.  When  the  lid  was  un- 
covered, the  remains  appeared  clothed  in  a  rich  silk  damask 
cerement,  in  which  they  were  enshrouded  on  his  interment. 
The  teeth  were  bright  and  perfect,  the  hair  stiffened  by  the 
dressing  of  the  period,  the  queue  entire,  the  rbbon  and 
double  brace  apparently  new  and  jet  black.  All,  on  expo- 
sure, shrunk  into  dust,  and  the  relics  of  the  high  bred  and 
gallant  peer  were  conveyed  by  vulgar  hands  to  the  common 
charnel  house  and  mingled  with  the  promiscuous  dead.* 
The  character  and  services  of  Howe  received  the  most 
generous  tribute  of  respect  and  eulogium  from  the  French. 
Massachusetts,  in  gratitude  and  reverence,  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. ^ 

'  Montcalm's  di8i)atcli. —  Pouchot. 

"  1  am  indebted,  in  part,  to  a  published  letter  of  Mrs.  Cochrane  for  the  fact 
of  the  interment  of  Howe  in  St.  Peter's,  and  to  the  manuscript  of  Elkanah 
Watson  for  the  circumstana^s  of  the  exhumation.  The  tradition  that  Howe, 
as  an  example  to  his  troops,  caused  his  hair  to  bo  cut  short,  has  cast  some 
doubt  on  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  in  the  text.  Pouchot  alludes  to  the 
same  fact,  and  says  the  hair  was  left  "  two  fingers  breadtli  long."  {Pouchot, 
1, 110).  In  my  judgment,  if  the  story  is  correct,  it  does  not  conflict  with  the 
account  in  the  manuscript.  It  was  the  fashion  of  the  age  to  wear  tlie  hair 
in  long  locks  or  ringlets.  This  habit  had  probably  been  introduced  into 
the  anny,  and  Howe  desired  to  correct  it.  No  motive  of  cleanliness^  which 
was  doubtless  the  prominent  object  with  Howe,  made  the  excision  of  the 
queue  necessary.  Short  hair,  rather  than  long,  would  have  exacted  careful 
dressing  for  a  funeral  preparation.  The  manuscript  states  that  the  identity 
of  the  grave  was  established  not  only  by  the  coat  of  arms  which  surmounted 
it,  but  also  by  the  recollection  of  Henry  Cuyler,  a  half  pay  British  officer, 
who  waB  at  the  time  a  highly  respected  resident  of  Ureeubueh. 
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TICONBEROOA  AND  ITS  DEPENBENCIES,  AUGUST,  inn. 
From  a  plan  drawn  liy  Col.  John  Tmmbnll. 
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On  the  monnng  of  the  7th,  Abercrombie  added  to  the 
depression  of  the  troops  by  withdrawing  the  whole  army 
to  the  protection  of  the  works  erected  at  tlie  landing. 
About  noon  of  that  day  Bradstreet  took  possession  of  the 
sawmills,  iit  the  falls,  which  were  two  miles  distant  from 
the  fort.  He  rebuilt  the  bridges,  and  in  the  evening  the 
army  again  advanced  and  occupied  this  position.'  These 
vacillations  and  delays  of  Abercrombie  afforded  to  his  alert 
and  energetic  adversary  the  precious  hours  he  needed  for 
the  perfection  of  his  defenses. 

The  promontory  held  by  Montcalm  was  a  narrow  and 
elevated  peninsula,  washed  on  three  sides  by  deep  waters, 
with  its  base  on  the  western  and  only  accessible  side.  On 
the  north  of  this  base  the  access  was  obstructed  by 
a  wet  meadow,  and  on  the  southern  extremity  it  was 
rendered  impracticable  to  the  advance  of  an  army  by 
a  steep  slope,  extending  from  the  hill  to  the  outlet.  The 
summit  between  these  points  was  rounded  and  sinuous 
with  ledges  and  elevations  at  intervals.^  Ileie  and  about 
half  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  fort,  Montcalm  triiced  the  'i,ie 
of  his  projected  entrenchm^^nt.  It  followed  the  sinuosities 
of  the  land,  the  sections  of  the  works  reciprocally  flanking 
each  other.'  The  entrenchment,  which  was  about  an  eighth 
of  a  league  in  length,  was  constructed  by  Dupont  Le  Roy 
an  accomplished  engineer.  "  It  was  formed  by  falling 
trunks  of  trees  one  upon  the  other  and  others  felled  in 
front,  their  branches  cut  and  sharpened  produced  the  effect 
of  a  chevcmz  de  frize*  All  of  the  7th  the  French  army 
toiled  with  unremitting  vigor  upon  the  lines,  with  flags 
flying  along  the  works,  and  exhilarated  by  the  inspiration 
of  music,  the  officers  participating  in  the  labor.  The 
parapet  arose  to  the  height  of  eight  to  ten  feet  along  its 
whole  course.  The  abatis  was  about  one  hundred  yards 
in  width. 


'  Abercrombie  to  Pitt,  Doc,  x,  720.        Tomhot,  i,  114 ;  Doc,  x,  739,  743. 
'  Idem.        *  Montcalm's  reiwrt,  Doc,  x,  739. 
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l)e  Levis,  who  had  orfj^iinized  an  expedition  against  the 
Mohawk  valley,  was  recalled  by  Vaudreuil  to  meet  the  perils 
which  were  menacing  Ticonderoga.  Hurrying  onward 
with  all  celerity  that  oars  and  sail  could  give,  his  four 
hundred  veterans  reached  the  scene  of  (hinger  on  the  night 
of  the  7th,  diffusing  joy  and  hope  by  the  announcement  of 
the  approach  of  De  Levis,  who  arrived  at  five  o'clock  on 
tlie  morning  of  thememorablo  (>'ghth,  accompanied  by  the 
brilliant  De  Senezergues,  who,  second  in  command  on  the 
plains  of  Abraham,  died  there  with  Montcalm.'  Nearly  at 
the  same  hour  of  De  Levis's  arrival,  Johnson  with  three  or 
four  hundred  Mohawks  joined  the  English  camp.  T  lat 
the  design  of  evacuating  Ticondv  I'oga,  which  was  imputed 
to  Montcalm  as  a  grave  fault  by  Vaudreuil,  was  entertr.ined 
by  him,  may  bo  assumed  from  other  and  less  prejudiced 
evidences.^ 

He  compared  his  insignificant  force  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing array  of  Abercrombie,  and  saw  how  easily  Carillon 
might  be  made  untenable.  At  an  earlier  day  Dupont  Le 
Roy,  the  chief  engineer,  had  written  to  the  government  in 
emphatic  condenmation  of  the  works,  and  had  declared  that 
to  capture  the  fort  "  I  would  only  require  six  mortars  and 
two  cannon."'  It  is  asserted  tliat  Montcalm  did  not  decide 
to  make  an  earnest  defense  until  the  morning  of  the  attack.* 

That  purpose  of  retreating  persisted  in,  would  have 
eclipsed  his  own  great  glory.  Its  consequences  would  not 
only  have  embraced  the  loss  of  Ticonderoga  and  the  capture 
of  St.  Frederick,  but  the  surrender  or  disorganization  of  the 
French  army.  The  means  he  possessed  of  escape  by  water 
were  totally  inadequate  to  tlie  transportation  of  his  troops 
and   munitions.     Pathless    forests,    lofty   and    dislocated 


'  Doc,  X,  794 ;  Pouchot,  i,  108. 

'  Vaudreuil  to  Dc  Massiac,  Doc,  x,  781 ;  Dain  to  Bullu  Isle,  Idem,  814 ; 
Pouchot,  I,  115. 

"  Doc.  X,  730,  Memoir  in  cipher.  This  lan<?uage  has  been  imjjuted  by- 
Mr  Bancroft  and  tliose  wl.i  liave  followed  him,  to  Montcahn,  but  I  find 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  his  correspondence  with  the  govciument. 

*  Pouchot,  I,  110. 
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mountain  miigoa,  and  deep  rivers  intorpoHcd  an  insuperable 
harrier  to  the  retreat  of  an  organi?;ed  army  hy  land. 

Art  fur  as  the  limited  time  jjermitted,  all  was  prepared 
along  the  Frencli  lines  for  the  imminent  crisis,  Afont- 
calm  held  at  Ticonderoga  on  that  day  three  thousand  and 
six  hundred  men,  and  of  these,  four  hundred  and  fifty 
were  Canadians  and  troops  of  the  marine.'  A  fi'W  [ndians 
only  wore  present.  The  number  of  fighting  men  actu- 
ally behind  the  trenches  amounted  to  two  thousand  nine 
Iiundred  and  ninety-two.'  At  daybreak,  the  troops  were 
summoned  to  the  lines  by  tlie  f/nxralc.  To  each  was 
assigned  liis  post,  and  then  tlie  whole  army  returned  to 
labor  upon  the  entrenchment  and  abatis.''  The  meadow 
on  the  extreme  right,  with  a  sliglit  abatis  in  front,  was 
occupied  by  the  Canadians  and  irregular  troopf  The 
battery  of  four  guns,  which  was  designed  to  flank  this 
point,  wfK"  \ot  completed  until  the  morning  after  the 
assault.  The  guns  of  the  fort  commanded  this  opening, 
as  well  as  the  slope  on  the  extreme  left.  Be  Levis,  on 
the  right,  defended  tlie  line  with  three  regiments ;  Mont- 
calm was  in  the  centre  with  two  battalions  and  pickets, 
and  De  B  )ularaarque  occupied  with  an  equal  force  the  left. 
The  precipitous  declivity  that  extended  to  the  outlet  was 
guarded  by  two  companies.  Behind  each  battalion  was 
stationed  a  company  of  grenadiers  in  reserve.  The  men, 
still  laboring  on  the  works,  were  ordered  to  repair  to  their 
respective  stations,  on  the  discharge  of  an  alarm  gun,  and 
at "  the  moment  and  signal  prescribed,  all  the  troops  were 
under  arras  and  at  their  posts,"  just  as  the  van  of  the 
British  coiumns  appeared.* 

Abercrombie  had  been  impressed  by  the  advices  he  re- 
ceived, with  the  conviction  tliat  large  reeuforccraeuts  were 
approaching  Montcalm.  Intlueiiced  by  the  report  of  Clarke, 
bis  engineer,  who  had  reconuoitercd  the  French  lines  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  he  decided  to  order  an  im- 

'  These  were  irregular  troops.        '^T)oc.,x.  TiJO  ;  Pouchot,  i,  114. 
'  Idem.        '  JJoc,  x,  740,  Montcalm's  report. 
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med  ate  attack,  without  waiting  for  his  powerful  artillery. 
The  English  engineer,  familiar  only  with  the  formal  and 
scientific  works  if  Europe,  was  doubtless  deceived  by  the 
peculiar  construction  of  the  intrenchment,  but  the  practiced 
eye  of  Stark,  wlio  knew  the  strength  of  the  rude  parapet 
cf  Johnson  in  17r)5,  detected  formidable  lines  where  Clarke 
discovered  only  a  frail  defense,^  With  a  fatuity  common 
to  the  European  loaders  in  America,  Stark's  opinion  vvas 
rejected. 

The  advance  exhibited  a  grand  and  imposing  military 
spectacle.  The  army  was  formed  in  three  lines.  The 
first  was  composed  of  the  rangers,  bateau  men,  and  light 
infantry ;  next  the  provincials  marched  with  wide  spaces 
bf^tween  the  regiments;  and  behind  these  openings,  the 
regulars  were  formed  in  columns.  The  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut  levies  formed  the  rear  guard.  Johnson,  with 
his  Indians,  occupied  Mount  Defiance,  then  known  as 
Sugar-loaf  hill,  an  elevation  ac  oss  the  river,  near  and 
south  of  the  fort,  but,  with  th .  exception  of  an  occasional 
shot,  were  mere  spectators  of  the  conflict.  The  regulars 
advancing  through  the  openings  with  a  firm,  quick,  and 
steady  tread,  their  bayonets  fixed,  rushed  upon  the  French 
lines,  along  an  open  space  in  front  of  the  felled  trees. 
But  when  they  reached  the  aba^^is  and  became  entangled 
in  it,  all  order  and  reg.ilarity  were  broken.  The  heroic 
veterans,  struggling  "ndividually  to  surmount  these  im- 
pediments, fought  with  a  valor  never  surpassed,  but 
against  all  hope.  Two  columns  charged  the  right,  another 
assailed  the  centre,  and  a  fourth  was  hurled  upon  the 
left.  They  could  not  advance  beyond  the  terrible  abatis, 
and  would  not  retreat.  Even  the  instincts  of  nature  were 
dominated  by  the  force  of  discipline.  Tiie  British  soldier 
knev/  no  law  but  obedience.  iN  o  command  cume  to  them 
to  retrccit,  while  the  destruction,  by  the  deadly  fire  of  the 
French  muakeiry,  and  the  howitzers  planted  at  inter- 
vals along  the  line,  was  ;;erritic.     Some  of  the  Highlanders 

'Povchot.i,  no. 
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fell  almost  on  the  entrenchment.  The  French,  protected 
by  their  works,  were  little  exposed.  "  They  were  invisi- 
ble," only  "  a  small  bit  of  their  caps  was  to  be  seen," 
while  they  swept  down  the  English  by  an  unbroken  storm 
of  fire.'  The  fire  of  the  provincials  and  miirksmen,  inter- 
spei'sed  between  the  columns  of  regulars,  was  more  eti'ec- 
tive.^  The  moment  of  greatest  peril  to  the  French  occurred 
late  in  the  afternoon,  when  two  of  the  British  columns, 
by  a  concerted  movement,  concentrated  an  attack  upon 
an  angle  on  the  left  of  the  right  defense  of  the  French 
line,  and  nearly  wrested  the  victory  from  inexorable  for- 
tune. But  Do  Levis,  wl  /  was  temporarily  relieved  by 
the  pressure  upon  his  right,  promptly  supported  the  en- 
dangered point,  and  Montcalm,  whose  eagle  eye  watched 
every  change  of  the  battle,  rushed  to  the  rescue  with  a 
body  of  the  reserve,  and  this  last  cast  for  victory  was  lost.^ 

Early  in  the  engagement,  Abercrombie  directed  two  rafts, 
mounted  with  two  guns  each,  to  descend  the  outlet  for  the 
purpose  of  enfilading  the  French  lines,  but  they  were  with 
ease  repulsed  by  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  the  fire  of  the 
two  companies  stationed  to  defend  the  extreme  left.  Fre- 
quent, bold  and  successful  sorties  were  made  during  the 
assault  by  pickets  and  grenadiers,  aided  by  the  Canadians 
aiid  marine  troops  from  the  opening  on  the  right,  in  which 
the  fiank  of  the  attacking  column  was  assailed  and  prison- 
ers captured. 

While  these  sanguinary  scenes  were  in  progress,  Aber- 
crombie was  reposing  in  inglorious  security  at  the  saw 
mills;  but  Montcalm,  casting  oft'  hia  coat  in  that  sunny 
afternoon,*  was  every vvhere  present  meeting  every  peril; 
animating  his  troops  by  voice  and  example,  ministering  to 
all  their  wants,  and  imparting  the  fervor  of  his  own  heroic 
spirit.     On  the  first  assault,  the  military  eye  detected  the 


^Doc,  X,  736. 

"Montcalm  tspeaks  of  thoir  murderous  firo.  I)oc.,  x,  740.    "  Tlicirliro 
greatly  ineomiuotled  those  in  the  eutrencunents.'" — Pouchot,  I,  11(3. 
"Doc,  X,  740,  743.        *  Bancroft. 
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utter  hopelessness  of  the  euterprise.  The  attack  commenced 
shortly  after  meridian,  and  five  long  hours  had  rolled 
on  amid  this  carnage  and  desperation,  and  still  the  British 
troops  maintained  the  conflict  with  determined  but  unavail- 
ing constancy.  No  order  came  to  stop  the  ruthless  slaughter. 
The  hour  of  six  had  arrived,  and  the  devoted  columns 
continuec'  to  assail  first  the  right  and  then  the  left  of  the 
impregnable  entrenchment,  but  at  seven  the  retreat  was 
accomplished.'  Some  loss  w.  s  inflicted  upon  the  Britieh 
troops,  caused  by  their  firing  on  each  other  in  the  common 
disorder  and  excitement.  At  length  regiment  after  legi- 
ment,  without  any  general  orders,  or  concert,  retired  to  the 
camp ;  the  provincials  covering  the  retreat.^ 

Then  ensued  that  strange  and  inscrutable  phenomenon, 
which  is  sometimes  exhibited  among  troops  the  bravest 
and  most  reliable,  when  an  electric  influence  pervades  the 
masses,  communicating  an  universal  and  irresistible  panic. 
These  veterans,  v/hose  steadiness  and  valor  received  the 
generous  homage  of  their  victorious  foes,  and  whose  coun- 
try, even  amid  her  grief  and  humiliation,  exulted  in  their 
heroism  and  sacrifices,  fled  in  wild  terror  and  confusion, 
rushing  to  the  boats  in  a  precipitancy  thai  threatened  a 
general  ruin.  The  fi  :'mness  and  eftbrts  of  Bradstreet  alone 
averted  fresh  and  dishonorable  catastrophies,  which  their 
antecedents  could  not  redeem.' 

The  exliaustion  and  paucity  of  the  French  arir.y,  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  the  impossibility  of  traversing  the 
woods  without  Indian  guides,  and  the  entrenchments 
which  the  English  had  erected  along  their  route,  restrained 
pursuit.^  When  De  Levis,  at  break  of  day  on  the  10th, 
followed  the  track  of  Abercrombie,  he  found  only  the  ves- 
tiges of  a  stricken  and  routed  army;  the  wounded  and  sup- 
plies abandoned,  clothing  scattered  along  the  woods,  with 


'  Montcalm,  Boc,  x,  740.         ^PenuDi/lodnia  Archives. 

•  It  was  fortunate  wo  were  not  pursiunl  in  our  retreat,  wo  should  certainly 


have  lost  2,000  more  men.- 
*  Montcalm's  report. 
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the  charred  remains  of  boats  and  pontoons.^  Before  that 
hour  arrived,  Abercromhie  had  fled  '*  in  the  extremest 
terror  and  consternation"  and  secured  a  dishonored  safety 
by  interposing  the  length  of  Lake  George  between  his  army 
and  its  dreaded  conqueror.  No  pen  inscribed  for  the  re- 
search of  posterity  any  account  of  the  ignominious  flight, 
so  siiigularly  contrasting  with  the  splendor  of  the  advance. 
The  night  that  closed  on  a  day,  among  the  most  glorious 
that  ever  beamed  upon  the  arms  of  France,  was  spent  by 
Montcalm  in  the  deepest  solicitude  for  the  morrow.  His 
troops  were  under  arms  or  laboriously  perfecting  their  in- 
complete works,  preparing  for  the  anticipated  renev/al  of  the 
assault.  Although  the  English  still  exceeded  the  French 
forces  fourfold,  with  their  artillery  ready  for  action,  Aber- 
crombie  abandoned  the  campaign.^  Bradstreet  soon  after, 
with  a  detachment  of  the  same  troops,  measureably  restored 
their  confidence,  and  vindicated  the  fame  of  England  by 
the  siege  and  conquest  of  Frontenac.  Abercrombie  admit- 
ted the  loss  of  about  two  thousand  men,  but  the  French 
assumed  it  to  be  far  heavier,  and  stated  their  own  to  be  less 
than  five  hundred,  but  Boulamarque  severely  and  Bougain- 
ville slightly  were  included  among  the  wounded.'' 

The  arrival  of  the  younger  Vaudreuil  on  the  12th  with 
three  thousand  Canadians,  followed  by  six  hundred  Indians 
on  the  13th,  furnished  some  apparent  basis  for  the  appre- 
hension of  Abercrombie  that  reenforcements  to  Montcalm 
were  approaching,  by  which  he  professed  to  justify  his 


'  We  found  in  the  mud  on  the  road  to  the  falls  five  hundred  pairs  of  shoes 
with  buckles. —  Fouehot,  l,- 121.  The  soldiers  returned  loaded  with  plunder 
and  an  immense  quantity  of  Blioes  with  buckles. —  Doc,  X,  725,  741. 

"  The  French  asserted  that  he  entrenched  on  the  ruins  of  William  Henry, 
and  removed  the  guns  to  Albany  for  seci'rity,  retaining  all  his  artillery. — 
Doc,  X.  819 ;  Bancroft. 

•  A  singular  incident  occurred  during  the  progress  of  this  rcmarkablo 
battle.  A  captain  of  the  Royal  Roussillon  in  bravado,  tied  a  red  handker- 
chief to  a  gun,  and  waved  it  in  a  sortofdefin  nee  towards  cheEng'ish.  The 
English  colunm  opjKisite,  HU])j)()s<!d  it  indicated  a  juirpose  on  the  ])art  of 
tlu^  French  to  surrcinder.  Undt-r  this  ini])ression,  holding  their  guns  hori- 
zontally above  their  heads,  they  ran  tow."\rdtho  entrenchment,  crying  (juar- 
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precipitate  attack  on  the  Freiicli  works.'  Abercrombie 
lingered  in  imbecile  indecision  at  Fort  George,  while 
Montcalm  was  felt  at  every  point,  where  his  ardor  and 
activity  could  deliver  a  blow.  Eight  days  after  the  repulse 
at  Ticonderoga,  a  band  of  five  hundred  partisans,  lurking 
in  the  woods  near  the  half  way  brook  between  Lake  George 
and  Fort  Edward,  surprised  an  English  detachment  and 
secured  forty  scalps.^  A  few  days  after,  another  party  at- 
tacked a  wagon  train  on  the  same  ground,  loaded  with 
provisions  and  merchandise.  Forty  carts,  two  hundred 
oxen,  the  contents  of  the  convoy,  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
scalps  and  eighty-four  prisoners  were  the  fruits  of  the  bold 
enterprise.^  Rogers  and  Putnam  with  a  detachment  of 
seven  hundred  troops  pursued  without  success  the  active 
partisans.  Engaged  in  this  pursuit,  with  the  purpose  of 
suppressing  similar  movements,  they  descended  Lake 
George,  traversed  the  rude  mountainous  district  to  Wood- 
nock,  and  were  returning  to  Fort  Edward.  Montcalm  was 
apprised  of  their  march,  and  dispatched  Marin  with  about 
the  same  number  of  partisans,  to  follow  and  intercept  the 
English.  Both  parties  were  near  Fort  Ann,  wandering  in 
a  d'^nse  forest  each  ignorant  of  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy 
they  were  vigilantly  pursuing.      Rogers,   forgetting  his 


%'* 


ter.  The  French,  ignorant  of  the  circumstances,  on  their  part,  believing 
the  English  desired  to  surrender,  mounted  the  works  to  receive  them  and 
ceased  firing.  The  English,  under  this  mutual  mistake,  had  nearly  entered 
the  lines,  when  Pouchot,  who  witnessed  the  scene,  and  perceiving  the  con- 
sequence which  would  result  from  their  doing  this,  promptly  gave  the 
worel  to  his  troops  to  fire.  They  did  so,  with  most  deadly  effect  upon  the 
exposed  ranks  of  the  English.  This  is  Ponchot's  own  account  of  a  some- 
what ambiguous  transaction.  He  adds, "  they  have  since  charged  us  with 
using  an  unpardonable  <'eceit. —  Pouchot,  i,  114. 

'  This  is  the  statement  of  Pouchot  (vol.  i,  122).  Other  accounts  reduce  the 
number  of  the  Canadians  to  three  hundred — J)oc.,  X,  745.  This  fact  with 
tlie  assertion  of  Rogers  that  the  assault  was  commenced  "  before  the  gene- 
ral intended  by  an  accidental  fire  from  a  New  York  regiment  on  the  left 
wing,"  (Journal,  115),  is  the  only  extenuation  of  Abercrombits  that  can  ever 
be  adduced. 

'ToucJiot,  I,  123  ;  Rogers,  117. 

"Rogevs,  117  ;  Doc,  x,  818 ;  Pouchot,  i,  123. 
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usual  prudence,  indulged  in  firing  at  a  mark  with  a  British 
officer.  Marin  heard  "  the  report  of  three  shots "  while 
hesitating  as  to  his  course,  but  the  shots  revealed  the  posi- 
tion of  the  rangers,  and,  selecting  an  appropriate  spot,  he 
formed  an  effective  ambush.'  The  English,  unsuspicious  of 
danger,  were  threading  the  woods  in  Indian  file;  Rogers  in 
advance,  D'EU  in  the  centre,  and  Putnam  in  the  rear.  They 
marched  directly  into  the  trap  that  had  been  so  skillfully 
prepared.  Suddenly,  the  forest  resounded  with  the  fearful 
,wai*  whoop,  and  a  terrific  fire  was  hailed  upon  them  from 
every  side.  The  English,  familiar  with  such  scenes, 
promptly  rallied,  and  a  sanguinary  conflict  followed.  Then 
occurred  those  thrilling  incidents,  whose  story  has  agitated 
for  more  than  a  century,  thousands  of  young  hearts. 

Putnam  and  a  few  others,  in  the  surprise  and  confusion, 
were  cut  off  from  the  main  body.  The  men  were  slain, 
and  Putnam  captured  and  securely  bound  to  a  tree.  As 
the  changes  of  the  battle  surged  around  him,  he  was  placed 
at  times  between  the  fire  of  the  contending  parties  and  his 
garments  torn  by  the  shots,  alike  of  friend  and  foe.  While 
in  this  helpless  condition,  a  young  Indian  approached  and 
amused  himself  with  the  strange  pastime  of  hurling  his 
tomahawk  at  the  prisoner,  practicing  how  near  he  could 
approach,  without  striking  the  mark.  A  still  more  savage 
Canadian  presented  his  gun  at  Putnam's  breast,  but  it 
missed  fire.  Ilf.  then  indulged  his  fierce  passions  by  in- 
flicting upon  the  prisoner  several  severe  wounds  with  the 
butt  of  the  weapon.  When  the  French  were  repulsed  and 
commenced  their  retreat,  his  Indian  captor  released  Putnam 
i'lid  extended  to  him  that  mysterious  tenderness  and  care 
'vith  which  the  Indians  treat  their  victims  destined  to  the 
■:orture.  The  savages  encamped  at  night,  and  then  the 
strange  motive  that  actuated  this  kindness  was  revealed. 
Putnam,  stripped  of  his  clothing,  was  again  tied  to  a  sap- 
ling; dried  faggots  were  piled  about  him;  the  torch 
applied,  and  while  the  smoke  and  crackling  flames  began 


'  Doc,  X,  511. 
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to  ascend,  the  thoughts  of  the  brave  ranger  dwelt  upon  his 
happy  home  and  prattling  children.  "When  the  agony  of 
death  in  this  frightful  form  was  almost  passed,  the 
generous  Marin,  who  had  learnt  of  his  peril,  rushed  to  the 
spot,  and  bursting  through  the  circle  of  shouting  savages, 
scattered  the  firebrands  and  rescued  the  victim.  In  the 
ensuing  autumn  Putnam  was  exchanged,  and  returned  to 
new  fields  of  glory,  but  to  none  of  such  appalling  horror.^ 


CHAPTEll  VII. 

The  Conquest,  1759. 
The  campaign  of  1759  opened  under  gloomy  and  porten- 
tous auguries  for  the  future  of  New  France.  The  dearth 
of  provision  had  become  intensified  into  the  startlinp* 
horrors  of  an  absolute  famine.  The  province  was  nearly 
exhausted  of  all  the  domestic  animals.  Life  in  a  great 
degree  was  sustained,  both  in  the  army  and  among  the 
citizens,  only  by  the  consumption  of  horseflesh.  In  1758, 
these  animals  had  been  purchased  by  the  government  in 
large  numbers,  and  their  flesh  sold  to  the  famishing  poor 
at  a  trifling  cost,  and  distributed  in  rations  to  the  troops.'^ 
The  habitans  relinquished,  either  from  coercion  or  cupid- 
ity, their  ordinary  food  to  the  use  of  the  army,  and  for  "  two 
monthsbefore  the  harvest  "  of  1759  depended  for  sustenance 
upon  the  spontaneous  products  of  the  earth  and  forests. 
At  rai'e  intervals,  an  adventurous  ship,  eluding  the  British 
squadrons,  might  increase  the  scanty  supplies  of  the  pro- 
vince by  a  small  pittance,  but  all  regular  and  reliable  suc- 
cor by  this  channel  was  interrupted.  Every  department 
in  the  province  revealed  evidences,  that  could  not  be  mis- 
taken, of  destitution  and  decay. 


'  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  independence  Rofjers  adhered  to  the 
government,  was  Hubjucted  to  confiscation  and  outlawry,  went  to  England 
and  there  published  his  journal. 

'  Doc,  X,  704, 837 ;  PoucJwt,  i,  135. 
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Almost  '^very  rauii,  that  the  debilitated  population  of 
Canada  couhi  yield,  was  wrested  from  the  fields  to  replenish 
the  military  ranks.  "  We  want  provisions ;  we  want 
powder;  and  France  should  send  ten  thousand  men  to  pre- 
serve the  colony,"  Such  was  the  portentous  appeal  to  the 
home  government.'  But  that  government  was  unable  to 
transport  a  single  regiment  with  a  rational  hope  that  it 
would  escape  the  British  ships  that  <^hronged  the  ocean  and 
the  julf.  For  three  years  of  fierce  trials,  but  resplendent  in 
personal  and  national  glory,  Montcalm,  by  his  own  genius 
and  energy,  had  maintained  the  unequal  and  desperate  con- 
test. But  Doreil  exclaims,  in  a  letter  to  Belle  Isle,  "  Mira- 
cles cannot  always  be  expected,  Canada  is  lost  if  peace  is 
not  made  this  winter."^  In  the  spring  of  1759,  Montcalm, 
in  anguish  of  spirit,  writes  to  the  same  minister :  *'  If  the 
war  contiimes,  Canada  will  belong  to  England,  perhaps  this 
campaign  or  the  next."' 

The  general  venality  to  which  we  have  referred  continu- 
ally increased,  and  was  a  deep  cancer  that  had  e.aten  into 
the  vitals  of  colonial  strength,  and  was  an  active  cause  of  its 
hopeless  and  irrcmedial  decay.  Jealous  asperities,  and 
deepening  alienations,  prevailed  between  the  native  French 
and  the  Canadians,  that  marred  the  harmony  and  concert 
all  essential  to  their  successful  cooperation.  The  French 
disparaged  the  military  character  of  the  provincials,  bur- 
lesqued their  pretensions,  and  scoffed  at  the  pride  of  the 
Canadian  noblesse.^  The  Canadians  were  revolted  by  the 
hauteur  and  insolence  of  the  French  ofiScials,  and  indig- 
nantly repelled  their  arrogant  assumptions  of  superiority." 


'  Doc,  X,  926.        "  Doreil  to  Belle  Isle  Doc. ,  X,  829. 

'  Montcalm  to  Belle  Isle,  Doc,  x,  900.  In  thi!  isame  letter  he  utters  this 
emphatic  languajfe  :  "If  there  be  peace  tlie  colony  is  lost  unless  the  entire 
provernment  is  chanjifed  ;  "  and,  with  stinjjinp  inunendo,  quotes  Miral)(;au, 
"  that  those  should  be  ilisjiraced  who  nsturn  from  colonies  with  wealth,  and 
those  rewarded  who  return  with  the  staff  and  scrip  with  which  they  went 
forth." 

*  Doc,  X,  419, 460, 1043 ;  Pouchot,  i,  37.       "  Doc,  x,  78, 419  ;  Pouchot,  i.  95. 
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Vaurlrcuil  was  ofnoble  doacent,  but  a  Canadian  by  birth, 
and  however  deficient  he  may  liave  been  in  tlie  attainments 
of  military  science,  his  whole  career  develops  the  eminent 
qualities  of  his  mind,  in  a  native  vigor  and  resources. 
He  was  unhappily  surrounded  by  relatives  and  retainers, 
jind  his  enemies  ascribed  to  him  a  nepotism  and  colonial 
sympathy,  to  which  were  subordinated  the  higher  claims 
of  individuals  and  paramount  public  interests,'  These 
su8j)icions  and  animosities,  if  tliey  did  not  originate  it, 
were  fostered  by  the  feuds  that  disturbed  the  intercourse 
between  Vaudrenil  and  Montcalm.  The  latter  pretended 
no  disguise  of  the  contemptuous  view  in  which  he  held 
the  military  capacity  of  Vaudreuil,  and  with  extreme 
bitterness  denounced  bis  incompetent  interference,  liis 
injustice  and  want  of  magnanimity.  We  cannot  fail  to 
detect  in  the  utterances  and  measures  of  Vaudreuil,  jea- 
lousy of  the  overshadowing  martial  fame  of  Montcalm, 
and  often  an  ungenerous  purpose  of  escaping  responsibili- 
ties and  attenij.  ting  to  grasp  the  glory  that  belonged  to 
the  deeds  of  others. 

The  accusations  which  Vaudreuil  industriously  carried 
to  the  throne,  imputed  to  Montcalm,  insubordination, 
a  haughty  neglect  of  instructions,  deimnciations  of  otlicials, 
an  indiscriminate  jealousy,  a  want  of  adaptation  by  tem- 
peraments and  habits  to  the  command  in  Canada,  and 
an  arbitrary  and  stern  deportment  that  ofl'ended  the  pride 
and  repelled  the  services  of  the  Indians  and  provin- 
cifls.^  Whether  imaginary  or  just,  the  causes  of  these  dis- 
s-^n^^ions,  their  existence  exerted  a  baneful  inilut.ice  upon 
the  measures  of  the  war.  Perhaps  the  spirit  that  tends  to 
the  disparagement  of  all  irregular  troops,  common  to  the 
professional  soldiers,  many  have  tinged  the  estimate  by 
Montcalm  of  the  provincial  levies.  The  Canadians  possi- 
bly were  deficient  in  the  formula  of  the  parade,  or  the 
efficiency  of  the  drill,  but  in  their  native  qualities,  no 
braver  race  ever  stood  upon  the  battle-field.     These  ani- 
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mositiefj  formed  a  deep  lino  of  demarkution,  which  may 
be  traced  in  the  colonial  aftUirs  between  the  friends  and 
advocates  of  Montcalm  and  the  partisans  of  Vaudreuil. 
The  sa/age  tribe  ,  although  their  professed  fealty  was 
undisturbed,  no  longer  gathered  about  the  French  camps 
in  numbers  that  oppressed  the  commissariat.  As  an  ele- 
ment of  strength  to  the  armies  of  France,  they  were  now 
unreliable.  Perhaps,  with  the  native  sagacity  that  some- 
times marked  the  policy  of  the  Inihans,  they  detected  the 
aseenilinjar  fortunes  of  Endand.  Vaudreuil  ascril)ed  this 
defection  to  the  "  petulance  and  impatience  "  of  Montcalm. 
The  presence  of  a  large  body  of  warriors  at  Ticonderoga 
had  been  assured  to  Montcalm,  and  he  felt  the  profound 
conviction,  that  with  their  aid  as  guides  through  the  forest 
on  the  night  of  the  assault  and  tiie  effect  of  theii  appear- 
ance and  fearful  wliooping  in  inflaming  tlie  i)anic  of  the 
English,  a  defeat  so  overwhelming  must  have  been  inflicted 
on  Abercrorabie,  that  he  would  have  fled  with  the  mere 
fragments  of  an  army,  leaving  to  the  French  a  more  crown- 
ing and  decisive  victory.  Exasperated  at  these  conse- 
quences of  their  delays,  when  at  length  they  did  join  him, 
Montcalm  rebuked  them  with  a  stern  and  injudicious, 
however  j ust,  severity.  The  chiefs  carried  their  complaints 
to  Vaudreuil,  and  he  with  an  active  assiduity  communicated 
them  to  Versailles.'  The  proud  and  independent  freemen 
of  the  woods  were  doubtless  revolted  by  this  violence  and 
a  large  part  returned  to  their  lodges. 

While  these  clouds  were  gathering  about  the  falling 
empire  of  New  France,  Britain  was  collecting  all  her 
energies  for  the  impending  conflict,  with  a  renewed  vigor 
and  enthusiasm,  inspired  by  the  zeal  and  spirit  of  Pitt. 
The  fortress  of  Louisburg  had  scarcely  fallen,  when  Am- 
herst, learning  of  the  fatal  issue  of  Abercrombie's  cam- 
paign, with  an  unwonted  ardor,  not  waiting  for  orders, 


'When  the  chiefs  proposed  "to  go  on  the  road  to  Fort  Edward,"  Mont- 
calm told  tlii^ni  "to  go  to  the  <1 — 1."  A  younp  chief  camt;  back  nuite furi- 
ous Saying  Montcalm  had  turned  him  out  of  doors. —  Doc,  x,  b05. 
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immetliatcly  embarked  fourorfive  regiments,  and  hastened 
to  Boston.  Tie  commejiced  at  once  a  marcli  throiigli  tlio 
forest  towards  Lake  George,  whicli  he,  in  person,  reached 
in  October.  In  the  preceding  month,  Abercrombie  liad 
been  recalled,  and  Amherst  appointed  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  th'  forces  in  North  America.'  In  November, 
1758,  he  assumed  the  command,  and  Ahercrond)ie  returned 
to  England ;  evaded  censure  ;  was  gladdened  by  promo- 
tion, and  lived  to  vote  as  a  member  of  parliament  for  the 
taxation  of  a  country,  which  his  indiocility  might  have 
lost,  and  which  was  always  the  obje^jt  of  his  malignant 
aspersions.^ 

Amherst,  without  any  claim  to  brillianfy  or  genius,  was 
calculated  to  command  success  by  the  excellence  of  his 
judgment,  his  prudent  circumspection,  and  persevering 
firmness.  His  character  and  policy  had  secured  to  him 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  colonies.  Ilis  measures 
were  not  stimulated  by  the  arrogance  of  Braddock,  nor 
trammelled  by  the  feebleness  and  indecision  of  Aber- 
crombie, nor  dishonored  by  the  pusillanimity  of  Webb. 

When  the  exactions  for  the  campaign  of  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  were  known  to  the  colonies,  they  were 
appalled  by  the  magnitude  of  the  burdens  that  were  contem- 
plated. Under  the  assurance  that  the  campaign  of  the  last 
year  should  be  the  final  effort,  they  had  yielded  their  appro- 
priations to  it  with  unbounded  fervor  and  enthusiasm.  But 
they  had  seen  their  blood  and  treasures  lavished,  without 
securing  any  adequate  results.  The  voluntary  contribu- 
tions and  public  taxation  had  consumed  theii  resources, 
while  the  population  was  almost  exhausted  of  its  avail- 
able strength  by  the  cojistantly  recurring  demands  of  the 
protracted  war.^  Although  reeling  under  these  debilities, 
every  colony  north  of  Marjdand,  stimulated  by  the  ardor 
of  Pitt  and  wielded  by  his  influence,  with  an  abiding  reli- 
ance on  the  integrity  and  skill  of  Amherst,  freely  yielded  to 
— ■ — • 1 — — — — 
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his  fresh  requisition,  their  wealth  iiiul  their  soiirt.  On  the 
twentieth  of  June,  Amherst  took  up  a  position  near  the  ruina 
of  WilHam  Henry.  Although  his  entire  army,  consisting  of 
ahout  eleven  thousand  effective  men,  formed  in  about  equal 
proportions  of  regulars  and  provincials,  did  not  assemble 
until  the  twenty-tirst  of  July.  On  that  day  another  gor- 
geous and  imposing  procession  in  four  columns  moved 
down  the  quiet  lake.  A  landing  was  effected  without 
opposition  on  the  eastern  shore  nearly  opposite  to  Howe's 
cove.  In  the  combinations  of  this  campaign  the  British 
ministry  designed  to  direct  a  blow  at  the  heart  of  New 
France  by  an  attack  upon  Quebec  from  the  gulf  with  a  pow- 
erful array  led  by  Wolfe,  while  Amherst  should  cooperate 
by  advancing  with  a  still  more  formidable  force  along  the 
Champlain  frontier. 

Montcalm,  oppressed  by  the  annoyances  and  impediments 
we  have  noticed,  and  despondent  from  his  wasting  estate 
and  absence  from  a  dependent  family,  had  reiterated  de- 
mands for  his  recall.  This  request  was  endorsed  and 
pressed  with  extreme  sincerity  by  Vandreuil.'  But  France 
felt  that  his  great  intellect  alone  sustained  the  tottering 
fabric  of  her  colonial  power.  Instead  of  an  acquiescence, 
the  ominous  despatch  arrived  from  Versailles :  "  You  must 
not  expect  to  receive  any  military  reenforcements ;  we  will 
convey  all  the  provisions  and  atnmunition  possible  ;  the  rest 
depends  on  your  wisdom  and  courage  and  the  bravery  of 
your  troops."^  All  the  martial  ardor  of  Montcalm  was  en- 
flamed,  and  his  patriotic  devotion  enlisted.  He  resolved  to 
fall  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  colony.  To  a  kinsmaa  in 
France  he  wrote  :  "  There  are  situations  where  nothing 
remains  for  a  general  but  to  die  with  honor.  *  * 
*  *  My  tlioughts  are  wholly  for  France,  and  will  be 
even  in  the  grave,  if  in  the  grave  anything  remains  for  us."^ 


'Doc,  X,  758,  709,783. 

'  Belle  IhIo  to  Montcalm,  Fcbruarj-  19th,  1759,  j.m.,  x, 

'  Private  letter  of  Montcaliu,  see  Appendix. 
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Montcalm,  collecting  liis  scattered  ImttaHonH,  nnd  Riim- 
nioning  to  liis  Htuiidanl  all  the  pojtulatioii  ot  the  province 
al)lo  to  hoar  arms,  repaired  to  (iuel)ec  to  oppose  the  opora- 
tioiiR  of  Wolfe.  With  a  feehio  force  of  twenty-three  hnndrod 
men,  Boulainanpio  remained  in  charge  of  the  fortresses 
upon  the  lake,  to  confront  Amherst  and  to  retard  his  pro- 
gress, while  resistance  would  not  endanger  the  safety  of 
his  troops.  lie  proposed  to  assail  the  Knglish  in  their 
advance  through  the  woods;  hut  the  Indians,  most  useful 
under  such  circumstances,  defeated  the  schenjo  by  refusing 
to  cooperate.  He  left  a  garrison  of  four  liundred  men  at 
Ticonderoga,  with  orders  to  maintain  the  position,  until 
the  investment  was  completed,  then  to  blow  up  tlie  fort 
and  fall  back  upon  Crown  i)oint.  Andierst  effected  the 
investment  of  the  fort  on  the  23d ;  but  on  the  evening  of 
the  26th,  a  heavy  explosion  announced  the  evacuation  of 
Ticonderoga,  and  that  the  domination  of  France  had  ceased. 
Amherst  immediately  occupied  the  abandoned  fortification. 

This  conquest,  the  desire  and  labor  of  so  many  years,  was 
at  length  achieved  almost  without  the  effusion  of  blood. 
Townsend,  the  adjutant-general  of  Amherst,  a  young 
officer  of  high  promise  and  in  many  cpialities  the  counter- 
part of  Howe,  was  killed,  while  reconnoitering  the  fort,  by 
a  cannon  ball.  His  death,  and  the  loss  of  about  eighty 
men,  wei'e  the  sacrifices  by  which  this  important  conquest 
was  secured.  Exact,  cautious  and  fettered  by  the  prescribed 
forms  of  military  progress,  Amherst  consumed  two  weeks 
in  the  guarded  and  anxious  scrutiny  by  his  spies  and  scouts, 
before  he  ventured  to  advance  upon  Crown  point.  He 
found  it  abandoned  and  desolate.  Boulaniarque  had  re- 
treated with  liis  army  and  munition,  to  fortify  the  Isle  aux 
Noix.  Amherst,  as  soon  as  the  occupation  of  Crown  point 
was  safely  accomplished,  commenced  the  preparations  for 
erecting  a  new  fortress  near  the  site  of  8t.  Frederic,  but  on 
a  scale  of  increased  magnitude  and  strength.  Unnecessary 
at  that  time,  and  rendered  wholly  useless  by  the  conquest 
of  Canada,  he  left  the  work  unfinished  after  the  expenditure 
of  more  than  ten  millions  of  dollars.    The  most  conspicuous 
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ruins  at  Crown  ]>oiiit  visited  witli  ouch  deep  interest  by 
tlio  tourist  iind  anti(|UJiriau  are  the  reraaiuH  of  tiiis  fort.' 

Amliorst,  with  great  aHsiduity  and  vigor,  prepared 
means  to  seeure  a  naval  prej  juderanee  upon  tlio  lake. 
While  he  awaited  the  building  of  a  tlotUla  at  Tieonderoga, 
two  nieaHuri'8  wore  ac  ..'OinpliHhcd  by  his  orders,  uncon- 
nected with  each  other  and  intinitoly  dinainiilar  in  their 
cliaracter  and  results.  The  first  was  the  eonstruetion  of 
a  military  road  from  Crown  point  to  CiinHestown,  or 
Nund)cr  Four  on  the  Connecticut  river,  which,  traversing 
the  ei\tire  width  of  Vermont,  rendered  a  large  and 
valuable  territory  accessible  to  civilization  and  improve- 
ment.    The  remains  of  this  work  may  still  be   traced.' 

The  other  contemplated  the  destruction  of  the  Indian 
village  oi  St.  Francis,  situated  on  the  rivfT  of  that  name, 
about  midway  between  Montreal  and  (Quebec.  Their 
frequent  and  active  incursions  and  the  relentless  atrocities 
that  made  this  band  of  the  Abenakis  conspicuous  in  a 
horrid  warfare,  liad  rendered  them  the  terror  of  New 
England,  and  objects  of  peculiar  vengeance. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  Rogers,  with  great  secrecy, 
and  a  careful  concealment  of  his  design,  left  Crown  point 
on  this  perilous  service.  His  party  consisted  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  eftective  men.  Descending  the  lake 
with  tlie  utmost  caution  and  vigilance,  in  the  hope  of 
escaping  the  observation  of  the  French,  on  the  tenth  day 
from  his  departure,  ho  reached  the  foot  of  Missisqui 
bay.  Here  the  boats  were  concealed,  with  provisions  to 
supply  the  party  on  its  return,  and  leaving  two  trusty  In- 
dians to  secretly  watch  them,  Rogers  proceeded  on  Ins 
expedition.  Tlie  second  day  after,  the  Indians  overtook 
him,  with  the  alarming  intelligence,  that  the  bc-^ts  had 
been  discovered  and  removed  by  the  French,  and  that  a 
detacliment  of  about  two  hundred  were  in  rapid  pursuit. 
Notwithstanding  the  disguise  and  caution  of  Rogers,  Bou- 
himarque,  perfectly  a'  /ised  of  all  his  movements,  had  fol- 
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lowed  his  track,  seized  the  hoats,  and  lay  in  ambush,  expect- 
ing the  return  of  the  English.'  But  Rogers's  shrewdness 
could  not  tiuis  be  entrapped.  Hesitating  for  a  moment, 
the  decision  of  the  bold  ran';'er  Avas  formed.  Dispatching 
Lieutenant  McMullin  and  eight  men,  who  were  to  pene- 
trate the  pathless  wilderness  to  Crown  point,  with  a 
request  to  Amherst,  to  send  the  aecessary  supplies  to 
meet  the  party  at  the  Cohase  intervales,  a  point  sixty  miles 
north  of  Kuraber  Four,  the  extreme  northern  post  of  the 
English  on  the  Connecticut,  Rogers  determined  to  prose- 
cute the  original  '^.esign. 

Nine  days  his  march  continued,  wading  through  un- 
broken swamps  ai  d  morasses  ;  sleeping  upo'.i  hammocks 
elevated  above  the  water,  by  boughs  cut  from  the  trees,  and 
fording  deep  streams.  On  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  his  expedition,  the  party  approached  their 
unsuspecting  victims.  Rogers  and  two  of  his  ofHcers 
reconnoitered  the  village,  and  found  it  abandoned  to 
revelry  and  dancing.  Amherst,  in  his  instructions  to 
Rogers,  had  given  expression,  rare  in  that  age  of  savage 
cruelty,  to  the  voice  of  meicy  and  humanity.  "Take 
your  revenge  on  the  v/^rriors;  but  remember,"  he  said, 
"  it  is  my  orders  that  no  women  or  children  are  killed  or 
hurt."  Just  as  the  day  was  dawning,  the  troops  "  on  the 
right,  centre,  and  left,"  burst  upon  the  slumbering  vil- 
lagers. The  surprise  was  complete  and  few  escaped. 
"  We  killed,"  reports  Rogers,  "two  hundred  Indians,"^ 
and  took  twenty  of  their  women  and  children  prisoners, 
lie  dismissed  all  but  five  of  the  latter  prisoners,  whom  '13 
retained,  and  released  five  English  captives.  The  light 
revealed  the  horrid  spectacle  of  more  than  six  hundred 
scalps,  of  both  sexes  and  of  every  age,  chiefiy  English, 
lloating  like  dread  pennons  from  the  lodge  poles  and 
cabins  of  the  savages.     When  the  rangers  looked  upon 

Woe,  X,  1C43. 

'  The  Uivm  liuliaiib  was  often  usod  to  dosijrimtc  warrioris,  and  we  may 
lioin-  it  was  so  iu  this  instance ;  but  Pouchot  states  tliat  tho  warriors  were 
abBcnt.—Vol.  1,  228. 
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these  symbols  of  Indian  barbarity,  they  might,  with  truth, 
have  felt,  that  they  were  not  only  instruments  of  t  en- 
geance,  but  ministers  of  justice.  The  village  was  con- 
sumed, and  many  of  the  Indians,  who  had  sought  a  refuge 
in  the  cellars  and  lofts,  were  burnt  to  death.  Captain 
Ogden,  of  the  rangers,  was  severely'  wounded,  six  others 
slightly,  and  one  Indian  of  the  party  killed.  Loading  the 
men  with  all  the  plunder  and  corn  the}-  were  able  to 
carry,  Rogers  immediately  commenced  a  retreat  in  the 
direction  of  the  Connecticut.  He  was  pursued  by  a  body 
of  Indians,  and  repeatedly  attacked,  with  the  loss  of  a  few 
prisoners.  At  length  he  turned  upon  his  pursuers,  and 
dealt  them  a  punishment  so  severe,  as  to  arrest  further 
open  assaults,  but  they  hung  upon  his  rear  with  a  deadly 
tenacity ;  and  when  the  detachment  separated  into  small 
bodies,  which  policy  Rogers  was  constrained  to  <idcpt,  on 
the  eighth  day  of  the  march,  in  order  more  readily  to 
procure  subsistence,  they  attacked  and  killed  or  captured 
many  of  the  party.^ 

The  ditferent  bodies  toiling  in  intense  labor  and  suffer- 
ing, marching  over  steep  rocky  mountains,  and  traversing 
rivers  and  deep  morasses,  were  sustained,  amid  fatigue  and 
hunger.;  by  the  confident  hope  of  finding  relief  and  repose 
at  tlie  place  designated  by  Rogers.  They  reached  it,  and 
found  the  brands,  enkindled  by  the  party  which  was  to  con- 
vey them  supplies,  still  smouldering;  but  no  friends,  no 
food.  Mc2viullen,  pep.etrating  the  vast  forest  a  liundred 
miles  m  extent,  arrived  at  Crown  point  on  the  ninth  day  of 
his  march.  Amherst,  with  no  delay,  had  directed  a  lieute- 
nant Ste[)hen8  to  convey  the  requisite  supplies  to  the  ap- 
pointed rendezvous,  and  to  ronudii  while  a  li()[ie  existed  of 
the  return  of  Rogers.  He  reached  rl'e  place  with  ample 
provisions,  but  fearing  the  approach  of  the  Indians,  conti- 
nued only  two  days  at  his  post  and  abandoned  it,  as  after- 


'  Till'  Indians  mashacred  some  forty,  and  carried  off  ten  prisoners  to  tlieir 
villajie.  where  houk;  of  tlicni  fell  victiniH  to  the  fury  of  the  Indiiin  women, 
notwithstanding  the  oflurts  made  by  the  Canadians  to  s  vo  them."  Doc, 
X,  1043 
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wards  appeared,  but  two  hours  before  the  arnval  of  Rogers. 
He  heard  the  signal  guns  fired  to  recall  him,  but  believing 
them  to  indicate  the  presence  of  Indians,  his  flight  was 
precipitated. 

Leaving  his  exhausted  and  famishing  corurades  with 
the  assurance  that  in  ten  days  they  should  be  relieved,  to 
procure  "  what  wretched  subsistence  they  could  in  a  bar- 
ren wilderness,"  Rogers,  accompanied  by  Ogden,  a  ranger, 
and  an  Indian  youth,  undertook  to  descend  the  river  upon 
a  raft  in  pursuit  of  aid.  Rogers  does  not  intimate  his 
motive  for  carrying  with  him  the  Indian,  but  we  may 
form  a  fearful  conjecture.  The  first  raft  was  lost  among 
the  rapids ;  destitute  of  implements,  they  could  only  con- 
struct another,  with  trees  felled  and  rediiced  to  the  appro- 
pi'iate  length  by  burning.  The  fort  at  Number  Four  was 
reached  by  an  inflexible  determination,  and  a  canoe  with 
supplies  immediately  despatched,  which  arrived  at  Cohase 
on  the  day  designated  by  Rogers.  He  returned  to  Crown 
point  on  the  1st  December,  and  when  the  s^^attered  parties 
were  reassembled,  he  reported  the  loss  after  the  detach- 
ment retreated  from  the  ruins  of  the  St.  Francis  village, 
of  three  officers  and  forty-six  privates.^ 

On  the  eleventh  of  October,  Captain  Loring  of  the  navy, 
to  whom  the  work  was  confided,  had  succeeded  by  the 
most  energetic  eflbrts  in  completing  the  construction  of  a 
3loop  carrying  sixteen  guns,  a  brigantine  and  radeau 
mounted  with  six  cannon  of  large  calibre.  Amherst  em- 
barked his  array  in  a  vast  flotilla  of  bateaux,  and,  escorted 
by  these  vessels,  proceeded  on  his  long  procrastinated  ex- 
pedition. The  next  day  he  encountered  one  of  those 
severe  autumnal  gales,  which  often  at  that  season  sweep 
over  the  lake.'^  Twelve  of  the  boats  were  foundered,  and 
the  remainder  sought  shelter  under  the  western  shore  of 
the  lakf.  Amherst  probably  advanced  while  struggling 
with  these  adverse  circumstances  to  the  vichiity  of  Valcour 

'  Rogen'a  Journal,  144, 15'J.        "  Pouchot,  i,  146 ;  ii,  66. 
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island,  and  there  on  the  mainland  formed  an  encampment.* 
Loring,  with  the  sloop  and  brigantine,  continued  on  his 
course,  and  compelled  the  French  to  destroy  two  of  their 
vessels  in  a  bay  on  the  north-east  angles  of  Valcour;  a  third 
was  sunk,  and  one  only,  the  schooner,  escaped,  and  sought 
shelter  under  the  guns  of  the  Isle  aux  IS^oix.^ 

Experience  or  inquiry  might  have  suggested  to  Amherst, 
that  these  periodical  gales  on  the  lake  are  always  limited 
in  their  duration,  and  usually  succeeded  by  a  term  of  serene 
and  genial  weather.  But  ever  controlled  by  an  extreme 
of  prudence  and  caution,  he  returned  to  Crown  point  after 
an  absence  of  ten  days,  relinquishing  the  combinations 
his  movements  were  intended  to  promote,  and  abandoning 
Wolfe  to  work  out  the  fortunes  of  his  army  by  his  own 
unbounded  energies  and  genius. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  pursue  the  course  of  events  on 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  a  brief  space  devoted 
to  the  last  scenes  in  the  life  of  one  who  has  occupied  so 
wide  a  space  in  our  narrative,  can  need  no  apology.  On 
the  24th  of  August,  1759,  Montcalm,  as  if  in  the  cool 
tracings  of  history,  instead  of  the  speculations  of  prophetie 
prescience,  wrote :  "  The  capture  of  Quebec  must  be  the 
work  of  a  couj)  de  main.  The  English  are  masters  of  the 
river.  They  have  but  to  effect  a  descent  on  the  bank  on 
which  this  city,^  without  fortification  and  without  defense, 


of 


)ur 


'I  a(lo])t  tliis  conclusion  from  the  Inngiiagc  of  nn  Enprlish  writer  of  tlio 
peri(xl,  anil  from  tlio  iio])iilar  traditions  of  the  rcyion.  Those  are  still  livinjf 
who  recollect  an  opiining  on  the  Pine  bluffs,  south  of  tlie  Au  Sable  river 
and  directly  uim)u  the  boundary  line  l)etween  Clinton  and  Essex  counties, 
which,  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  wr.s  known  as  Amherst's  encainj)- 
luent.  It  exhibited  vestifjes  of  extensive  field-works  the  habitual  cau- 
tion of  Amherst  would  have  led  him  to  erect,  and  also  remains  of  tar 
manufactories,  formed  in  the  primitive  method  of  the  pioneers.  It  .8  a 
singular  coincidence,  that  the  tar  and  pitch  used  in  tht*  e(pii])nient  of  Mc- 
DonouKh's  fleet,  more  than  fifty  years  afterwards,  were  made  on  the  same 
ground  and  by  a  similar  process. —  Alcin  Golvin,  Esq. 

""Doc,  VII,  40r, ;  X,  1042  ;  ruuchot. 

"Montcalm  must  lu're  speak  comparatively  and  refer  to  the  inadequacy 
of  tiu' works  which  surroiuided  Quebec.  A  reference  to  this  remav/nble 
and  deeply  interesting  document  will  bo  found  in  Appendix  B. 
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is  situated,  and  they  are  at  once  in  condition  to  offer  me 
battle  which  i  cannot  refuse,  and  w^iich  I  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  gain.  In  fine,  Mr.  Wolfe,  if  he  understands 
his  business,  has  but  to  receive  my  first  fire,  to  rush  ra- 
pidly upon  my  army,  to  discharge  his  volley  at  close  quar- 
ters, and  my  Canadians  without  discipline,  deaf  to  the 
call  of  the  drum  and  the  trumpet,  and  thrown  into  dis- 
order by  this  assault,  will  be  unable  to  recover  their  ranks. 
They  have  no  bayonets  to  meet  those  of  their  enemy ; 
nothing  remains  for  them  but  flight,  and  I  am  routed 
irretrievably." 

Three  weeks  later,  Wolfe,  pursuing  the  instincts  of  a 
congenial  spirit,  had  fulfilled  the  presages  of  Montcalm, 
and  stood  with  his  army  upon  the  plains  of  Abraham. 
Prophecy  became  history,  and  Montcalm,  routed  as  he 
had  predicted,  was  borne  back  to  Quebec  with  a  fatal 
wound,  rejoicing  "  that  he  should  not  live  to  witness  its 
fall."  Confiding  to  his  subordinate  the  honor  of  France, 
and  commending  the  companions  of  his  misfortunes  and 
glory  to  the  clemency  of  a  generous  foe,  he  exclaims :  "As 
for  me,  I  shall  spend  the  night  with  God."'  Montcalm 
survived  his  illustrious  rival  only  a  few  hours,  and  at  his 
own  request  was  buried  in  a  pit  excavated  by  a  shell  in 
exploding ;  "A  meet  tomb  for  a  warrior,  who  died  on  the 
field  of  honor. "^ 

Rashness  and  ^^.recipitancy  have  been  imputed  to  Mont- 
calm in  the  campaign  before  Quebec,  and  with  a  degree 
apparently  of  justice.  Why  did  he  hasten  the  attack  before 
the  aid  he  had  summoned  could  arrive  ?     The  motives  that 


'Band  oft.    Poudiot. 

*  I  dissent  with  much  hesitation  from  the  suprpfested  doulits  of  an  eminent 
authority,  in  reference  to  the  grave  of  ISIontcahn.  (O'C'allaglian's  i\nU\  Doc. 
X,  400).  I  accept  tlie  statement  not  alone  on  the  authority  of  the  Biogrdpkie 
UnivcrsfUe,  hut  on  the  strenjrtli  of  tlie  commemorative  ])aintinjj  f)f  his 
death,  dictated  l)y  his  otliccsrs  {Poitchot,  i,  317),  but  more  especially  on  tho 
language  of  the  nuijestie  epitaph  of  the  French  Academy  of  Inscription  : 
"  Deposited  his  n'ortal  remains  in  a  grave;  which  a  falling  bomb  in  ex])loding 
had  excavated."  For  this  epitaj)!!  and  the  elegant  and  feeling  corresixmd- 
ence  between  Bougainville  and  Pitt  on  the  subject,  see  Appendix  B. 
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iiiflueiiced  his  action  are  buried  in  his  grave.  Montreuil, 
a  veteran  and  experienced  soldier,  asserts  that  delay  would 
havo  enabled  Wolieto  entrench  upon  a  hill,  and  thus  render 
his  position  impregnable.'  Bishop  De  Pontbriand,  who 
participated  in  these  events,  sustains  the  same  views,  and 
8i,ys  "  that  Montcalm  deigned  to  avail  himself  of  the  first 
inpulses  of  his  troops."  He  adds  a  fact,  wliich  if  it  existed, 
manifests  the  highest  wisdom  and  skill  in  the  measures 
adopted  by  Montcalm  :  "  had  he  delayed  an  hour  the  enemy 
would  have  been  reenforced  by  three  thousand  men  md 
eight  pieces  of  cannon.^  Bougainville,  who  had  ascended 
tl:  e  river  with  two  thousand  select  men,  to  watch  the  opera- 
tions of  Wolfe,  was  instantly,  on  the  landing  of  the  English 
aimy,  ordered  to  return.  Did  the  rapid  conception  enter 
into  tie  sagacious  mind  of  Montcalm,  that  Bougainville 
slould  return  while  the  battle  raged,  and  fallirg  upon  the 
the  rear  of  Wolfe  annihilate  his  forces ;  and  success,  in  bold 
ai  d  consummate  strategy,  like  this,  would  h".ve  emblazoned 
w  th  the  brightest  radiance  the  martial  fame  of  Montcalm. 

0  }loquy  and  detraction  did  not  pause  at  the  glorious  grave 
of  Montcalm.  He  was  charged  not  merely  with  reckleas- 
n(  ss  and  presumption,  but  the  base  offense  was  imputed 
to  him,  of  sacrificing  his  own  life  and  the  realm  of  New 
F-ance  to  a  groveling  jealousy  of  Vaudreuil.^  These 
calumnies  have  never  satisfactorily  explained  why  Vau- 
dieuil,  lying  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  scene  of  action, 
with  fifteen  hundred  men,  did  not  advance  with  greater 
celerity,  assume  the  command  warranted  by  his  rank,  and 
direct  the  operations  of  the  army.  The  advance  of  Wolfe 
could  not  have  been  veiled  from  his  knowledge.* 

A  want  of  enterprise  has  been  singularly  ascribed  to 
Montcalm,  not  only  by  his  detrac^.   rs  of  that  age,  but  a 

'  Doc,  X,  1014.        '  An  impartial  opinion  etc.,  Doc,  x,  1061. 
'  Doc,  X,  1034,  1043  ;  Oarneati,  ii,  327. 

*  Bancroft  says  that  "  mcpsenf^cr  after  mopsenger  was  dispatched  to  Vau- 
dn-  lil  to  come  up;"  (  know  not  on  wluit  autliority.     No  oHicial  document 

1  think  discloses  the  fact,  and  tli(!iJc/a<to/iS,  etc.,  explicitly  denies  it. —  Due, 
X,  1001. 
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modem  Janadian  writer  indulges  in  the  same  strictures.' 
The  marvellous  exploits,  achieved  with  means  so  inade- 
quate, should  dispel  all  these  imputations.  And  it  should 
be  remembered  that  wise  enterprise  is  always  tempered 
by  prudence  and  discretion.  Vaudreuil,  after  the  capitu- 
lation of  1760,  went  back  to  France,  and  he,  in  turn,  was 
marked  by  adverse  fortune,  and  an  object  of  injustice  and 
persecution.  The  friends  of  Montcalm,  it  is  said,  pur- 
sued and  oppressed  him  with  a  vindictive  animosity ;  but 
he  was  in  life  able  to  secure  the  vindication  of  his  honor 
and  integrity. 

The  repose  that  rested  upon  the  shores  of  Champlain, 
was  interrupted  by  no  event  of  public  interest,  until  the 
campaign  of  the  next  year.  The  attention  of  Amherst 
was  devoted  to  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the 
works  at  Ticonderoga,  and  the  erection,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  of  a  magnificent  fortress  on  Crown  point. 

The  remains  of  thefc  works,  now  crumbling  ruins,  still 
attest  their  original  splendor  and  strength.  They  are  now 
guarded  and  preserved  by  private  taste  and  intelligence, 
from  the  vandal  outrages  which  were  rapidly  destroying 
them,  We  may  cherish  the  hope,  that  the  most  extensive 
and  imposing  ruins  in  America,  redolent  with  the  bright- 
est historical  associations,  and  becoming  shrouded  in  the 
venerableness  of  Jlntiquity,  will  be  perpetuated  to  excite 
the  admiration  and  to  atti-act  the  pilgrimage  of  future 
ages.  These  fields  of  glory  are  now  tilled  in  the  peaceful 
pursuits  of  husbandry.  In  the  vicinity  of  Ticonderoga, 
balls,  muskets,  swords,  and  numerous  other  relics  of  war, 
are  constantly  revealed.  At  one  period,  the  line  of  the 
fatal  abatis  might  almost  be  traced  by  these  dumb  but 
significant  memorials  of  the  spot  where  the  harvest  of 
death  had  been  the  most  exuberant. 

The  couise  of  the  circumvallations  and  trenches,  singu- 
larly complex  and  interhu.-od,  may  readily  be  distingtiished. 
Part  cf  the  battlements  rising  aoove  the  rocky  clitf  are 

'  ])oc.,  X,  1043  :  Oarnmu,  xt.  iJ27. 
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almost  entire.  The  line  of  the  ramparts  is  still  traced; 
the  ruins  of  a  portion  of  the  barracks  remain,  although 
private  cupidity  has  removed  much  of  the  brick  and  stone 
of  the  buildings.  Tlie  bakery  is  in  a  state  of  good  preserv- 
ation. At  Crown  point  the  ruin  is  still  better  preserved, 
although  here  the  deep  interest  that  entrances  at  Ticon- 
deroga,  is  less  profound  and  exciting.  The  mounds  of 
Fort  St.  Frederic  are  yet  perceptible,  although  fallen  pnd 
dilapidated.  The  oven,  the  covered  way,  and  magazine, 
are  easily  distiugished.  The  fort  erected  by  Amherst, 
might  even  now  be  restored.  The  form  of  the  vast  quad- 
rangular barracks,  which  enclosed  the  esplanade,  may  still 
be  distinguished,  although  one  side  has  been  totally 
demolished,  and  another  partially  removed.  They  f'^rmed, 
until  the  desecration  was  arrested  by  the  present  pro- 
prietors, quarries  that  supplied  building  material  to  a  wide 
region.  Two  of  these  barracks  remain  in  partial  preserv- 
ation, one  a  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet  and  the  other 
two  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  in  length.  The  walls  yet 
stand,  and  although  roofless,  without  floors,  and  the  beams 
charred  and  blackened,  they  are  in  more  perfect  condition 
than  any  other  part  of  either  ruin.  The  inner  walls  bear 
the  soldiers'  idle  scribblings  of  more  than  a  century  ago. 
Each  room  contains  a  broad  and  lofty  fireplace.  The  gar- 
rison well,  almost  one  hundred  feet  deep,  remains.  The 
direction  of  the  covered  way,  conducting  to  the  lake, 
although  occasionally  fallen  in,  may  readily  be  discerned. 
IIow  changed  the  scene,  since  the  chivalry  of  France 
and  England,  and  the  savage  warriors  from  Acadia 
to  the  precincts  of  Hudson's  bay,  were  marshaled  on 
these  shores.  Last  autumn,  standing  on  a  lofty  eminence 
on  the  southern  Hmits  of  Essex  county,  I  gazed  far  along 
the  bold  banks  and  tranquil  bosom  of  Lake  George.  The 
view  was  as  lovely  ap  in  the  age  of  Montcalm  and  Howe ; 
but  not  a  sound  broke  the  deep  stillness  of  nature,  not  a 
form  interruptea  its  solitude.  When  I  stood  amid  the 
ruins  of  Crown  point,  cattle  were  ruminating  in  its  bas- 
tion, and  a  solitary  robin  twittered  among  the  branches  of 
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a  tree,  whose  roots  were  interlaced  among  the  rocks  of  the 
ramparts.  I  saw  sheep  feeding  upon  the  walls  of  Fort 
Carillon,  and  plucked  wild  grapes  from  a  vine  clustering 
upon  the  ruins  of  its  magazine. 


CHAPTER  VIIT. 

The  Colonization,  1760-1775. 

While  Amherst  procrastinated  his  movements,  the  last 
convulsive,  but  nearly  successful  struggle  for  a  prolonged 
dominion,  was  made  by  De  Levis,  in  the  attempted  recap- 
ture of  Quebec.  The  battle  of  Sillery,  contiguous  to  the 
plains  of  Abraham,  had  been  fought,  where  the  brave  but 
presumptuous  and  incompetent  Murray  experienced  a 
defeat  as  severe  in  its  losses  and  complete  in  the  route,  as 
that  which  proved  fatal  to  Montcalm.  But  circumstances 
were  notequallypropitious  to  the  French  for  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  victory.^  Amherst  reserved  to  himself  the 
command  of  the  largest  column  of  the  British  armies,  which 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  campaign  of  1760,  con- 
sisted of  ten  thousand  men  and  was  designed  to  approach 
Montreal  by  Oswego  and  the  line  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Proceeding  with  a  slow  caution,  that  the  enfeebled  condition 
of  the  French  forces  did  not  exact,  and  incurring  to  his 
army  great  and  unnecessary  toil,  and  sweeping  away  as 
he  advanced  all  the  remains  of  hostile  power  along  these 
waters,  he  appeared  early  in  September  before  the  walls  of 
Montreal. 

Haviland  was  in  charge  of  the  troops  which  remained 
at  the  fortresses  on  Lake  Champlain.  Y/hile  delaying  for 
the  progress  of  Amherst's  operations,  several  bold  and 
successful  incursions  were  made  from  this  point,  against 
the  settlement  of  Canada,  by  Rogers,  in  connection  with 

'  The  battle  of  Sillery  was  fought  near  the  Cote  d'Abralmm  ;  this,  with 
the  celebrated  I'lainH  of  Abralmm,  was  called  alter  one  Abraham  Martin, 
who  owned  a  farm  in  the  immediate  vicinity. —  O'Callaghan,  Boc,  x,  1801. 
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the  naval  force,  whicli  now  hold  the  control  of  the  lake. 
On  the  16th  of  August,  1760,  the  last  hrilliant  martial 
procession  of  the  war  departed  from  Crown  point.  Bear- 
ing about  tliree  thousand  regulars  and  provincials,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Ilaviland,  it  moved  down  the 
lake  in  a  long  line  of  bateaux,  under  the  convoy  of  four 
armed  vessels,  with  an  equal  number  of  radeaux,  each  of 
which  bore  a  heavy  armament.  Richard  Montgomery, 
who  had  already  attracted  the  attention  and  won  the 
applause  of  Wolfe,  at  Louiaburg,  accompanied  this  expe- 
<lition,  as  adjutant  of  the  Seventeenth  regiment  of  foot.' 

Haviland  effected  a  descent  near  the  Isle  aux  Noix, 
without  opposition,  and  at  once  erected  batteries  opposite 
the  fort  upon  the  main  land.  Bougainvilk',  who  occupied 
the  works  with  sixteen  hundred  men,  had  strengthened 
his  position  by  anchoring  a  fleet  of  small  vessels  on  his 
flank.  These  were  vigorously  attacked  and  soon  dispersed 
or  captured.  The  rangers  swam  out  to  one,  tomahawk  in 
hand,  boarded  and  seized  her.^  Weakened  by  this  loss, 
Bougainville,  on  the  night  of  the  29th,  abandoned  his  posi- 
tion. The  forts  at  St.  John's  and  Charably  were  evacuated 
at  the  same  time,  the  garrisons  retreating  slowly  towards 
Montreal.  By  a  skillful  execution  of  happily  concerted 
movements,  Haviland  appeared  before  Montreal  on  the 
7th  of  September,  the  day  after  the  arrival  and  junction  of 
Amherst  and  Murray.  Murray  had  ascended  the  river 
from  Quebec,  driving  before  him  the  remnants  of  the  French 
army,  occupying  the  country  and  imposing  the  oath  of 
allegiance  upon  the  people.^ 

In  this  last  stronghold  of  New  France,  Vandreuil,  its  last 
governor-general,  had  gathered  the  gallant  relics  of  his 
wasted  army,  and  with  an  intrepid  front,  made  the  most 
prudent  and  skillful  disposition  for  a  final  conflict.*  As 
the  blood  in  the  process  of  dissolution  recedes  from  the 
extremities  and  collects  about  the  heart,  so  all   the  Cana- 


*  Rogen,  133  ;  Armntfong's  Life  of  Montgomery.        "  Rogers,  191. 
'  Oraham.    *  Idem;  De  Levis,  Doc,  x,  1125. 
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dian  power  of  France  had  gutliercd  around  the  only  re- 
maining citadel  of  its  streni^th.  All  the  cliivalry  of  France 
that  still  survived  on  the  soil  of  Canada,  had  assemhled 
here,  animated  Ly  a  zeai  and  ardor  that  almost  defied  des- 
tiny. There  was  De  Levis,  second  alone  to  Montcalm  in 
renown  and  services;  there  was  Boularaarque,  the  target 
of  every  hattle-field;  and  Montrueil  the  successor  of  Dics- 
kau  at  Lake  George ;  and  Bougainville,  the  pupil  and  friend 
of  Montcalm,  and  to  become  illustrious  as  the  first  French 
circumnavigator  of  the  globe.  "  If  we  do  not  save  the 
country,"  wrote  De  Levis  to  Belle  Isle,  "we  will  sustain 
the  honor  of  the  king's  arms.'"  But  the  contest  was  hope- 
lessly unequal,  and  on  the  8th  of  September,  Vandreuil 
proposed  terms  of  capitulation  which  were  soon  adjusted 
by  Amherst  in  a  spirit  of  humane  magnanimity,  and  the 
sceptre  of  New  France  was  yielded  to  England. 

By  the  treaty  of  Paris  the  next  year,  the  province  of 
Canada  was  formally  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  England^ 
in  wild  exultation,  rejoiced  over  this  conquest,  which  added 
the  domain  of  almost  half  a  continent  to  her  realm,  a» 
"the  most  important  that  ever  the  British  army  had 
achieved."^  But  the  far-seeing  and  comprehensive  mind 
of  Choiseul,  discerned  in  it  the  germ  of  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  British  empire.^  The  keen  forecast  of  Mont- 
calm, three  weeks  before  his  fatal  field,  found  consolatiou 
in  contemplating  the  same  view.  In  the  letter  from  which 
I  have  quoted  in  another  page,  he  writes :  "  I  shall  console 
myself  to  some  extent  for  my  defeat  and  for  the  loss  of 
our  colony  by  the  profound  conviction  which  I  entertain^ 
that  this  defeat  will  one  day  become  of  greater  value  to 
my  country  than  a  victory,  and  that  the  victor  here  will 
find  his  grave,  in  his  very  victory."  He  then  proceeds  to 
trace  with  a  master's  hand,  the  consequences  which  will 
be  entailed  on  England  by  the  annexation  of  Canada, 
from  its  influences  upon  the  attitude  of  the  British  colonies.* 


» Doc,  X,  1103. 


"  Smollet. 


'  Bancroft.        *  See  Appendix  B. 
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The  inference  derived  from  the  subsequent  aspect  of  tlio 
country,  and  the  silence  of  documents  and  history  on  the 
subject  is  strong,  if  not  conclusive,  that  the  actual  occupa- 
tion of  the  Champlain  valley  by  the  French,  for  practical 
and  agricultural  purposes,  although  they  maintained  their 
military  ascendancy  for  more  t!ian  a  fourth  of  a  century, 
did  not  extend  far  beyond  *he  protection  of  their  fortresses. 

The  extent  and  character  of  tLose  early  settlements  is  a 
question  of  strong  interest,  as  well  in  the  illustration  it 
aftbrds  of  the  history  of  the  region,  as  in  the  antitjuarian 
researches  it  demands.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
number  or  situation  of  the  French  occupants,  tliey  appear 
to  luive  receded  before  the  approach  of  the  victorious 
arms  of  Amherst,  and  probably  accompanied  the  retreat 
of  the  French  forces.  The  most  decisive  evidence  remains 
of  the  presence,  at  some  former  period,  of  a  considerable 
and  civilized  community  in  the  vicinity  of  Crown  point. 
The  vestiges  of  their  occupation  which  still  exist,  indicate 
a  people  who  knew  the  comforts  and  amenities  of  life, 
and  possessed  numbers  and  means  to  secure  their  enjoy- 
ment. The  allusions  of  ancient  manuscripts  corroborate 
the  traditions  preserved  in  the  reminiscences  of  aged 
persons,  that  a  population,  ranging  in  the  estimate  from 
fifteen  hundred  to  three  thousand  persons,  were  gathered 
around  the  fortress  of  St.  Frederic.  A  very  important 
traffic,  it  is  known,  existed  between  the  French  and 
English  possessions,  as  early  as  1700,  and  that  Lake 
Champlain  was  the  medium  of  the  intercourse.  Several 
years  anterior  to  that  period,  Crown  point,  it  will  be  re- 
collected, was  referred  to,  as  a  prominent  landmrrk,  in 
the  public  instructions  of  the  municipal  authorities  of 
Albany.  May  it  not  have  been,  previous  to  the  French 
occupation,  an  important  mart  of  this  commerce  ?  We 
think  the  conclusion  is  warranted,  that  Crown  point  was 
probably,  at  an  early  period,  a  trading  post,  at  which 
the  merchandise  of  the  French  and  Ensrlish  colonies  were 
intei'changed,  and  whore  the  Indians  congregated  from 
widely  extended  hunting  grounds  to  traffic  their  peltries. 
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.  We  have  alrcudy  briefly  .sketched  tlie  peninHulur  poHitioii 
of  Crowti  jioint  —  one  side  resting  on  Bulwa^gu  bay,  and 
the  other  waHhed  by  the  waters  of  the  hike.  When  we 
last  witnessed  it  tlie  clearest  evidences  remained  of  tlie 
ground,  for  many  rods  along  the  margin  of  the  bay,  having 
been  graded  and  formed  into  an  artificial  slope,  inclining 
to  the  water.  Kuins  of  enclosures  are  still  visible.  The 
fragments  of  a  former  wall,  in  one  instance,  distinctly 
mark  its  course.  Trees  which  have  sprung  up,  along  the 
line  of  the  wall,  have  8Ui»ported  and  preserved  spaces  of  it 
almost  entire.  This  enclosure,  embracing  an  area  of  about 
two  acres,  was  evidently  a  fruit  yard  or  garden.  Fruit 
trees  were  flourishing  in  it  within  the  recollection  of  the 
present  owner. 

An  avenue  seems  to  have  swept  in  a  wide  curvature  along 
the  margin  of  the  lake  in  front  of  the  enclosure,  and 
approached  a  landing  place,  adapted  to  the  craft  which  at 
that  time  navigated  its  waters.  Still  more  distinct  and 
palpable  indications  are  exhibited  jtarallel  to  this  avenue, 
upon  the  crest  of  a  slight  eminence,  of  the  former  residence 
of  a  dense  and  prosperous  population.  A  street  may  be 
traced,  reaching  a  long  distance  towards  the  mainland, 
raised  and  covered  with  broken  stone  not  unlike  the  Mac- 
adam r  ids  of  the  present  d.ay.  The  ruins  of  cellars,  many 
of  w^vl»  are  excavated  from  the  solid  rock,  line  this  street 
on  eac  !i  side.  The  compact  arrangement  of  these  cellars 
and  the  narrowness  of  the  avenue,  present  a  striking 
analogy  to  the  antiquated  villages  in  (-anada,  founded  by 
the  French,  and  leave  little  doubt  that  their  origin  was  the 
same.  No  vestige  of  this  by-gone  age  so  thrilled  upon 
my  feelings  and  excited  my  imagination,  as  the  remnant  of 
the  sidewalk  along  this  street.  It  is  formed  of  flagging 
similar  to  that  now  in  use  in  our  cities.  The  stones  are 
smooth  and  worn,  and  remain  in  the  position  they  were 
left  l>y  the  generation  who  once  thronged  them  in  the  busy 
scenes  of  life.  VV^e  were  assured  by  the  occupant  of  the 
ground,  that  be  has  displaced  many  continuous  rods  of  this 
pavement,  in   the  course   of  his  agricultural  operations, 
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which  wore  in  perfect  prcsorviition.  Tliese  mid  equally 
marked  indications,  extend  over  c  v/ido  space  about  the 
fort  along  the  shores  of  the  lake.  Two  largo  conioterios, 
one  near  the  garrison  grounds  a 'id  the  other  three  inilea 
south,  attest  that  the  living,  in  numerous  assemblies,  once 
anifnated  these  scenes.  The  worthy  occupant  of  the 
former,  remarked,  without  seeming  conscious  tliat  he  was 
yielding  to  the  dictate  of  a  refined  sentiment,  that  ho  had 
felt  constrained  in  particular  spots  to  arrest  the  plow,  be- 
cause it  so  fearfully  exposed  the  relics  of  the  dead. 

Still  another  touching  testimony  remains  that  man,  in  an 
advanced  stago  of  society,  has  left  his  foot-prints  on  these 
scenes,  to  indicate  his  former  presence.  Asparagus,  other 
hardy  plants  aid  shrubs,  usually  cherished  by  the  hand  of 
human  culture,  still  tiourish,  wild  and  uncared  for,  upon 
these  fields.  The  settlers,  who  occupied  the  territory  after 
the  revolution,  found,  in  an  area  of  about  four  miles  from 
the  fort,  not  a  tree  or  a  bush  to  obstruct  the  view  over  the 
beautiful  and  wide  champaign,  that  had  been  once  highly 
cultivated.     Now,  a   heavy  forest  covers  half  the  tract. 


Rogers,   in 


describing 


one  of  his  predatory  excursions. 


speaks  of  luxuriant  crops  waving  upon  these  fields,  and  oa 
another  occasion,  he  alludes  to  his  firing,  in  a  .mddea 
foray,  the  village  itself.  Fe  mentions  also  "  settlements 
on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  one  of  which  was  two  miles 
from  the  fort,  a?id  refers  to  the  presence  of  "three  hundred 
men  chiefly  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  villages."  This 
uumber,  it  maybe  computed,  would  represent  a  population 
from  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred.  In  a  previous  page 
I  have  referred  to  the  occupation  of  the  adjacent  country 
by  actual  settlers.  No  reasonable  doubt  exists,  that  large 
tracts  of  land  lying  between  the  works  at  Crown  point  and 
Ticonderoga  were  cleared  and  cnltivated  long  previous  to 
the  permanent  colonization  of  the  P]nglish,  and  probably 
at  the  epoch  of  the  French  occupation.  The  heavy  forests 
which  now  stand  in  various  localities  in  this  district  exhibit 
conclusive  evidence  that  they  are  of  second  growth.  Kalrn, 
•  the  Swedish  traveler,  saw  about  the  fort  in  1749,  "a  con- 
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siderable  settlement,"  and  "  pleasant  cultivated  gardens," 
and  "  a  neat  church  within  the  ramparts."  Persons  re- 
cently deceased,  whose  recollection  extended  to  a  period 
beyond  the  revolution,  recalled  Crown  point  when  its  busi- 
ness operations  were  conducted  in  several  stores.  A  cir- 
cumstancs  occurring  at  a  later  period,  which  we  shall  in- 
troduce, with  its  evidences,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
narrative,  that  seems  to  have  contemplated  Crown  poinr 
as  a  capital  of  a  projected  province,  is  strongly  suggestive 
of  its  central  position  and  political  importance.  A  solitary 
farm  house  now  occupies  the  peninsula  of  Crown  point. 

Soon  after  the  ceosion  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  1763, 
of  the  French  possessions,  embracing  the  claims  of  France 
to  the  environs  of  Lake  Champlain,  the  attention  of  the 
colonial  government  of  New  York  was  directed  to  the 
importance  of  establishing  a  town  at  Crown  point.  Gov. 
Moore  in  1768  pressed  the  subject  with  great  urgency 
upon  the  ministry.  He  represented  that  the  measure 
would  be  attended  "with  great  advantages  to  the  province 
and  the  service  of  his  majesty,"  and  advises  that  "the  lots 
in  the  town  should  be  granted  on  the  easiest  terms,"  and 
"  that  their  presence  would  contribute  to  the  rapid  settle- 
ment of  the  entire  region."  He  also  encloses  "  the  plan 
of  the  town  made  by  Adolphus  Beiizel.^  A  memorial 
addressed  to  the  New  York  legislature  in  1775,  o  itains 
the  names  of  thirty-eight  males,  described  as  residents  of 
the  district  of  Ticondei?^a  and  Crown  point.  We  may 
infer  from  this  fact  the  presence,  at  that  period,  of  a  popu- 
lation of  some  hundreds. 

Although  Canada  continued  in  the  military  occupation 
of  the  armies  of  Enghuid,  the  clouds  and  uncertainties, 


'  JJor.,  viu,  140.  Benzol  wap  a  Swede,  emigrated  to  America  and  joined 
the  army  in  1752.  In  1770  he  woh  appointed  "  inspector  of  tiie  royal  woods 
and  forests  and  unapprojjrinted  lunds  on  the  Chami>lain,  with  a  larjfe  salary 
for  that  iieriod.  Nathan  Himnuin,  the  youthful  uruide  of  Allen,  informed 
Mr.  O.  F.  Shehlon,  that  about  the  year  1775,  he  rowed  a  party  from  Vermont, 
of  some  festive  occasion,  to  Crown  point,  and  mentioned  seeing  on  tlie  table 
of  Henzel,  silverware  and  other  (>videnceH  of  wealth.  lui.l  hixury.  Benztd 
obtained  the  grunt  of  tho  military  rustirvus  at  Crown  ^>oiut. — JJov.,  Viii,  4ti8. 
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which  shrouded  her  future  policy  in  reference  to  the  per- 
manent acquisition  of  the  country,  retarded  the  settlement 
of  the  environs  of  LakeChamplain  by  American  emigrants. 
The  officers  and  soldiers,  of  both  the  regular  and  provin- 
cial line,  in  their  repeated  campaigns,  had  becoiue  familiar 
with  the  region,  and  appreciated  its  beauty  and  fertility. 
The  teeming  west  was  still  the  domain  of  the  savage.  The 
impediments  to  colonization  referred  to  were  dispelled, 
when,  by  the  treaty  of  1763,  Canada,  Acadia  and  Cape 
Breton,  were  ceded  to  England. 

A  proclamation  made  October  7,  1763,  by  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  authorized  the  colonial  governors  to  issue 
grants  of  land  to  be  located  m  any  colony  as  the  grantee 
preferred.  Tho  reduced  officers  and  men,  who  had  served 
in  the  Canadian  campaigns,  were  especially  to  be  regarded 
in  the  issuing  of  these  grants.  The  holders  were  era- 
powered,  by  the  terms  of  their  grants,  to  make  location", 
upon  any  unappropriated  lands.  This  revolution,  in  the 
attitude  of  the  country,  communicated  a  new  impulse  to 
its  aftairs,  and  opened  its  portals  widely  to  immigration. 
The  decade  succeeding  the  year  1765,  exhibited  vast  pro- 
gress in  its  improvement  and  cultivation.  N^umerous 
patents  were  granted,  ar.d  the  locations  made  under  them, 
came  frequently  into  collision  with  grants  issued  dunng 
the  French  intrusion.  Stimulated  by  the  value  of  the 
lands,  immensely  enhanced  by  these  events,  many  grants, 
utterly  fictitious,  were  asserted,  and  others  revived  that 
had  been  abrogated  by  the  French  government,  or  for- 
feited by  a  failure  in  the  performance  of  their  conditions. 
Others  derived  from  France,  were  preserved  by  actual 
tenure,  K.id  had  been  recognized  by  the  government  of 
Great  Britain.  Many  of  these  classes  were  also  violated 
by  location  of  grants  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  ordinance 
of  1763.  No  gratits,  in  addition  to  thope  already  men- 
tioned, appear  to  have  been  issued  by  the  French  autho- 
rities, to  any  portion  of  Essex  county,  except  one  of 
November  15,  1758,  which  comprehended  a  large,  part 
of  the  territory,  which  i.ow  constitutes  the  towns  of  Crown 
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point  and  Ticonderoga.  The  adjustment  of  Uie  conflict- 
ing rights  of  the  patentees,  under  these  adverse  grants  of 
the  French  and  English  authorities,  was  extremely  diifi- 
cult  and  embarrassing.  A  proper  sense  of  justice  induced 
a  suspension  by  the  government,  in  1768,  in  the  issuing 
of  all  patents  of  lands  northward  of  Crown  point,  which" 
were  claimed  under  any  French  grants.* 

These  collisions  again  threw  a  cloud  over  the  progress 
and  prosperity  of  the  country.  Many  of  the  French  claim3 
were  ultimately  repudiated  by  England,  o'l  f^'  •.  "U  of 
forfeitures  through  the  neglect  of  the  conditions  upon 
which  they  were  dependent ;  others  wore  compromised 
by  grants  to  the  claimants  of  land  in  Canada  of  an  equiva- 
lent value.^  England  exhibited  towards  the  claimants  of 
these  seigniories  great  tenderness  and  liberility,  in  not 
assuming  the  obvious  position,  that  the  French  held  the 
shores  of  Lake  Chc.mplain  alone  by  an  usurped  occupation, 
which  could  neither  create  nor  convey  any  rights.  These 
questions  agitated  and  disturbed  the  colonies  for  several 
years,  and  led  in  the  home  government  to  anxious  and 
protracted  discussions. 

The  multiplicity  and  extent  of  the  grants,  issued  under 
the  ordinance  of  1763,  the  existence  of  these  conflictij;:' 
claims,  and  the  repugnance  of  many  of  the  patentees  to  ti. 
occupation  themselves  of  their  land,  combined  to  depvetj 
their  value  and  throw  them  into  market. 

William  Giililand,  a  native  of  Ireland,  vras,  at  that  pe- 
riod, a  merchant,  residing  in  the  city  of  New  York.  En- 
dowed with  great  force  of  character  and  enterprise,  and 
possessing  expanded  and  sagacious  views,  he  became  con- 
spicuous in  the  early  settlement  of  Clifiton  and  Essex 
counties,  and  held,  for  many  years,  a  controlling  ascend- 
ancy in  the  affairs  of  that  region.     Patents  of  rich  and 
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^Doc,  VIII,  115.  In  tho  year  1809,  tlio  validity  of  tlioso  ancient  French 
grants  was  adjudicated  ujion  by  the  siiproino  court  of  New  York,  with  a 
ri'SP.It  adverse  to  the  chiim  of  title  under  them. — Johnson's  litports,  iv,  103. 

''JJoc,  vii  1,577. 
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extensive  manors  had  been,  anterior  to  this  time,  granted 
in  the  southern  sections  of  the  province.  Actuated  by  the 
desire  of  formi'.ig  to  himself  a  similar  estate,  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Gillilaud  v.as  attracted  to  the  valley  of  Champlain, 
then  surrounded  by  the  circumstances  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made.  He  employed,  with  this  view,  competent 
agents  to  explore  the  west  shores  of  the  lake.  The  larger 
proportion  of  the  territory  Upon  the  eastern  side,  had  al- 
ready been  granted  and  appropriated.  He  decided  upon 
the  result  of  this  survey,  to  locate  his  proposed  domain 
near  the  Boquet  rivev,  expanding  southerly  along  the  bor- 
ders of  the  lake  towards  Split  rock. 

The  remarkable  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  tract  still 
vindicate  the  wisdom  and  tact  ot  his  selection.  His  first 
location  was  a  section  of  two  thousand  acres,  under  a  grant 
to  James  Field.  This  was  situated  immediately  south  of 
the  Boquet,'  and  is  now  designated  as  Field's  patent. 
Mr.  Gilliland  subsequently  purchased  seven  additional 
claims,  which  embraced  in  the  aggregate  more  than  fifteen 
thousand  acres  of  land.  The  territory  he  comprehended 
and  located  under  these  grants,  commencing  a  half  mile 
south  of  the  river,  extended  to  Judd's  patent,  which  seems 
to  have  been  previously  surveyed,  near  Split  rock,  present- 
ing on  the  shore  of  the  lake  a  line  of  about  six  miles,  a"d 
spreading  three  or  four  miles  into  the  interior.  The  pur- 
chase of  these  rights  was  eftected  in  1764,  and  the  grants 
issued  and  the  land  surveyed  the  ensuing  year.  Impressed 
by  the  natural  predilections  of  an  European  to  manorial 
institutions,  his  policy  seems  to  have  designed  the  creation 
of  an  estate  in  fee  in  himself,  witli  subordinate  estates  to  a 
tenantry  held  at  annaal  Icises.     The  consummation  of  a 


'  The  origin  of  the  name  of  this  river  is  uucort  <un.  Tradition  says  it  was 
tlius  named  by  Mr.  Gilliland,  I'rom  the  jjrofusion  of  flow(  rs  ftn  its  Ininks. 
It  is  alw  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  Oen.  Bociuot,  an  Englisli  oHicer 
of  considerable  distinction.  An  ingenious  friend  has  suggested  that  it  may 
have  beim  derived  from  the  Fn.'nch  word  Ixu/uet,  trough,  a  term  ix-cu- 
liarly  descriptive  of  the  form  of  the  river,  between  the  falls  and  its  debouch 
into  the  lake. 
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scheme  of  this  character,  applied  to  a  wild  and  uncultivated 
region,  demanded  an  exercise  of  extreme  skill  and  sagacity. 

The  inducements  presented  by  Gilliland  to  immigration, 
were  conceived  in  the  most  liberal  and  enlarged  spirit. 
His  arrangements  for  organizing  the  proposed  colony 
manifested  every  regard  for  its  comfort  and  success.  He 
seems  to  have  secured  a  body  of  intelligent  and  indus- 
trious emigrants,  formed  principally  of  mechanics  and 
laborers,  and  adapted  to  endure  the  toil  and  privation  of 
a  pioneer  life.  Amply  provided  with  implements,  tools, 
provisions,  and  all  other  requisites,  he  left  New  York  with 
his  colony  on  the  lOtli  of  May,  1765,  and  occupied  ten 
days  in  the  voyage  from  that  city  to  Albany.  Deciding, 
at  this  place,  to  convey  a  part  of  the  immigrants  and  the 
material  by  water,  to  Fort  Edward,  he  was  compelled  to 
purchase  bateaux  at  Schenectady,  and  to  transport  them 
overland  to  Albany.  In  the  laborious  toil  of  eight  days, 
contending  with  tiie  strong  current  and  dangerous  rapids 
of  the  Hudson,  he  reached  Fort  Edward  in  safety.  A  part 
of  the  train  had  proceeded  by  land,  driving  with  them  a 
herd  of  forty-one  head  of  neat  cattle,  destined  for  the 
future  use  of  the  colony.  The  oxen  were  employed  in  the 
transportation  of  the  boats  and  eft'ects  to  Lake  George. 
Three  days  were  exhausted  in  this  operation,  when  the 
little  tle<^^  was  again  launched,  and  wafted  by  sails  to 
Ticonderoga.  Two  days  more  of  transportation  by  land, 
brought  them  to  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain.  One 
bateau  was  freighted  with  lumber  at  Ticonderoga,  sup- 
plied by  saw  mills  which  were  erected  during  the  French 
occupation.  Again  embarking,  they  arrived  on  the  shores 
of  the  Boquet  on  the  8th  day  of  June,  having  occupied  in 
their  journey  thirty  days  of  arduous  and  incessant  labor. 

Alter  the  interval  of  two  days,  devoted  to  rest  and  pre- 
liminary arrangement,  they  proceeded  up  the  river  to  the 
point  of  tlieir  ultimate  destination,  and  formed  their  encamp- 
ment upon  an  island  at  the  base  of  tlie  falls,  which,  from 
that  circumstance,  still  bears  the  name  of  Camp  island. 
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With  promptness  and  energy  operations  were  at  once 
ccmmeuced.     A  road  was  opened  to  the  falls,  and  by  the 
lith  of  that  month  ground  had  been  cleared,  timber  pre- 
ptred,  and  a  house,  forty-four  feet  by  twenty-two,  partly 
erscted.     This  edifice  was  probably  the  first  dwelling  built 
by  civilized  man,  on  the  western  shore  of  '^'.ainplain,  be- 
t't^een   Crown   j)oint  and  Canada.     The  cattle   had  been 
diiven  to  Crown  point,  and  there  made  to  swim  the  narrow 
ps  ssage.     Proceeding  to  a  point  opposite  to  Split  rock,  they 
wore  ferried  over,  and  from   thence  driven  through  the 
woods  to  Gillilaud's  settlement.     A  part  of  them  were 
CO  ifined  and  fed  upon  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  but  the 
laigest  portion  were  turned  loose  to  the  unlimited  range 
of  the  forest. 

The  first  great  necessity  secured,  by  the  erection  of  a 
dwelling,  the  colonists  prepared  for  general  improver^ ont. 
Tl  e  forest  was  opened,  the  vicinity  explored,  timber  pre- 
pa  -ed  for  a  saw-mill,  which  was  erected  in  the  autumn,  at 
th(  lower  part  of  the  falls,  and  supplied  with  power  by  a 
wing  dam,  which  was  projected  into  the  current,  turning 
th€  water  into  a  flume  that  conducted  it  to  the  mill, 

(Jame  was  abundant  in  the  woods;  the  moat  delicious 
salmon  thronged  the  stream,  that  at  most  laved  their 
thr  >shold,  and  the  beaver  meadows  yielded  them  suflicient 
haj  for  the  approaching  winter.^  The  spontaneous  pro- 
ducts of  a  bounteous  land  were  thus  within  the  reach  of 
their  industry  and  energies.  Meanwhile,  as  these  eflforts 
wer3  in  progress,  Mr.  Gilliland  had  visited  Quebec,  and 
returned  laded  with  all  the  other  necessaries  to  secure 
the  3omfort  and  safety  of  his  people. 


'  A;  lother  resort  to  iiroeure  a  supply  of  fodder  Avas  of  infinite  value  to  tlio 
first  6  ettlers,  and  is  still  not  unimportant  to  the  inhalntants  of  the  country'. 
This  .vas  the  marshes,  created  by  the  sjjrinff  overflowings  of  the  low  allu- 
vials  ipon  the  shores  of  the  lake.  The  hay  cut  upon  these  marshes  is  very 
inferior  to  that  cured  from  cultivated  f^rasses,  or  even  the  product  of  the 
beaver  meadows.  The  jrrowth  upon  the  natural  meadows  is  UHually  a 
coars*  and  harsh  grass,  intermingled  with  rushes,  brakes  and  ferns.  On 
more  jlevated  ground,  a  better  quality  of  hay  is  produced. 
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"  During  his  absence  he  had  examined  the  region  with 
a  vigilant  eye,  upon  both  shores  of  the  lake;  had  ascended 
the  navigable  streanas,  sounded  their  depths,  and  explored 
their  banks.     Twelve  grants  had  now  been  located  by  Mr. 
Gilliland.     Eight  of  these  were  situated  within  the  present 
towns  of  Essex  and  Willsboro';  two  at  Westport,  and  two 
at  Salmon  river,  now  in  Clinton  county.     A  tier  of  lots, 
intended  for  farms,  was  surveyed  and  numbered  in  this 
year  (1765),  ranging  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Jioquet  to  Judd's  patent.     Many  of  these  lots 
were  immediately  selected  by  the  settlers,  but  on  account  of 
the  advanced  season  were  not  occupied  until  the  succeed- 
ing spring."     The  settlement  upon  theBoquet  was  named 
Milltowii.     Mr.  Gilliland,  in  November,  left  it,  with  his 
other  interests  upon  Lake  Champlain,  in  charge  of  a  kins- 
man,  whom    he  dignified  with   the    European    title    of 
steward.     He  passed   the  winter   himself  in  ITew  York, 
engaged  in  preparations  for  the  removal  of  his  family  to 
his  new  estate.     The  cattle  which  had  been  turned  out 
upon  their  arrival,  were  recovered  with  great  difficulty  iu 
the  autumn,  and  in  a  condition  almost  as  wild  as  che  na- 
tive denizens  of  the  forests.     The  first  winter  of  these  pio- 
neers  in  the   \^ilds  of  New  York,  was   passed  without 
suii'ering  or  remarkable  incident.     Their  time  was   occu- 
pied in  attending  the   cattle,   cutting  and  drawing  saw- 
logs  to  the  mill,  and  in   the   preparation  of  timber  for 
the  construction  of  their   buildings.     In  January,  1766, 
their  hay  was  drawn  upon  the  ice,  from  a  beaver  meadow, 
two  miles  south-west  from  Split  rock  (now  "Whallon's  bay), 
to  Milltown. 

At  the  approach  of  spring,  all  the  eftbrts  of  the  settlers 
were  enlisted  in  constructing  their  dwellings,  and  making 
other  improvements  upon  their  newly  acquired  farms. 
The  first  house  upon  these  lots  is  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  for  Robert  McAuley,  April  14th,  1766,  on  the 
north  bank  of  Bachelor's  creek.  Others  rapidly  succeeded, 
until  the  whole  space  between  the  Boquct  and  Split 
rock  was   studded   by   the   neat   cabins  of  the   settlers. 
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During  the  spring,  the  provisions  of  the  colony  began  to 
fail,  but  their  wants  were  promptly  supplied  from  the 
stores  of  the  garrison  at  Crown  point. 

In  June,  Mr.  Gilliland  returned  with  his  family,  and  bear- 
ing supplies  for  another  year.  "  His  journey  had  been 
difficult  and  disastrous.  In  passing  the  rapids  of  the  Hud- 
son, near  Stillwater,  one  of  the  bateaux  had  capsized, 
precipitating  part  of  his  family  into  the  rushing  torrent. 
One  of  his  daughters  was  lost.  They  resumed  their  voy- 
age in  fearful  forebodings,  sometimes  drawing  their  boats 
on  land,  and  again  launching  them  upon  the  water.  Worn 
with  grief  and  toil,  they  arrived  at  length  at  Milltown,  and 
were  soon  settled  in  their  wilderness  home  on  the  banks  of 
the  Boquet." ' 

By  a  royal  ordinance  of  October  7th,  1763,  the  parallel 
of  forty-five  degrees  north  latitude  had  been  established  as 
the  boundary  between  New  York  and  the  province  of 
Quebec.  This  ideal  line,  was,  however,  indefinite  and 
controverted.  In  September,  1767,  Governor  Moore,  of 
New  York,  and  Carlton,  of  Quebec,  caused  the  line  to  be 
fixed  by  careful  astronomical  observations.  The  same 
observations  established  the  latitude  of  Crowu  point  at 
forty-four  degrees  one  minute  twenty  seconds.  On  this 
occasion,  the  munificent  hospitalities  of  Milltown  were 
extended  to  the  royal  commissiouers  and  their  suite. 

The  return  of  the  proprietor  had  infused  a  fresh  spirit, 
and  imparted  a  new  and  vigorous  impulse  to  the  little 
commonwealth.  The  colony  continued  to  advance  in 
improvement  and  prosperity.  The  saw-mill  was  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  supplying  all  the  demand  for  lumber. 
A  smithery  had  been  erected.  Various  seeds  had  been 
sown  to  supply  culinary  vegetables.  The  government, 
political  as  well  as  moral,  of  the  community,  was  in  the 
exclusive  guidance  and  conti'ol  of  the  proprietor.  Its  ad- 
ministration seems  to  have  been  eminently  patriarchal. 
The    appointment  of  justice  of  peace,  which  had  been 

'  0.  F.  Sheldon. 
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conferred  on  Mr.  Gilliland,  in  his  primitive  Juri8diction, 
endowed  him  with  a  plenitude  of  powers,  that  essentially 
embraced  all  the  functions  of  counsellor,  judge,  and  chan- 
cellor. The  ample  limits  of  Albany  county,  at  that  period, 
embraced  the  whole  "egion  of  northern  New  York. 

During  the  winter  of  1767,  Gilliland  made  an  accurate 
and  minute  survey  upon  the  ice  of  the  lake  shore,  along 
the  entire  front  of  his  locations,  and  named  the  prominent 
topographical  features.  In  the  same  season  the  first  horse 
introduced  into  the  settlement,  was  brought  out  upon  the 
ice,  for  Mr.  Gilliland,  from  Canada. 

William  McAuley,  a  relative,  and  one  of  the  prominent 
and  most  efficient  coadjutors  of  Gilliland,  occupied  as  a 
farm,  the  site  of  the  present  beautiful  village  of  Essex. 
James  Gilliland,  a  brother  of  the  proprietor,  and  in  after 
years  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  American  army,  settled 
on  a  lot  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Boquet.  This  stream, 
at  the  time  of  Gilliland's  coloni^.ation  of  its  shores,  and 
for  a  subsequent  period  of  several  years,  was  a  conspicu- 
ous luuumurk  in  the  country. 

The  site  and  the  water-power  of  the  village  of  Port 
Henry  was  granted  in  1766,  to  Benjamin  Porter,  a  miller. 
It  is  supposed  a  milling  establishment  was  erected  by  him 
and  abandoned  or  destroyed  before  or  during  the  revolu- 
tion. When  tranquillity  was  restored  after  that  event,  he 
returned'  to  the  scene,  and  in  connection  with  a  Robert 
Lewis,  of  Albany,  rebuilt  the  mills.  The  ruins  of  these 
structures  existed  until  a  re'^ent  date. 

No  prominent  event  distinguished  the  annals  of  these 
settlements  for  several  years.  Their  agricultural  and 
industrial  improvement  continued  to  advance,  the  colony 
gradually  increased  in  population,  fl.ourishing  mills  were 
erected,  and  other  conveniences  and  refinements  of  civil- 
ized lif'^  were  introduced.  Schools  were  early  established. 
The  position  of  the  first  school-house  is  still  pointed  out. 
Occasional  religious  services  were  enjoyed.  I  cannot 
ascertain  the  existence,  in  the  early  epoch  of  the  settle- 
ment, of  the  stated  administration  of  religious  ordinances, 
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altliough  a  clcrgyiniin,  named  George  Ilonry,  accompanied 
Mr.  Gillilaiid  vvitli  the  tirst  body  of  emigrants. 

Albany  county  was  divided  in  1772,  and  the  northern 
section,  embracing  both  sides  of  Lake  Champlain,  was 
organized  into  a  new  county,  wh'ch  received  the  name  of 
Charlotte. 

An  event  occurred  in  1775,  which  forcibly  illustrates 
the  tendency  at  that  time  of  public  sentiment  to  democra- 
tic institutions,  and  exhibits  its  bias  towards  the  doctrines 
of  self-government.  This  settlement,  it  has  been  stated, 
was  in  the  ideal  limits  of  Charlotte  county,  but  it  possessed 
no  tangible  and  practical  political  or  social  organization. 
It  was  too  remote  to  be  reached  by  the  protecting  arm  of 
government,  and  too  unimportant  to  receive  any  specific 
legislative  action.  The  presence  and  ascendancy  of  some 
civil  or  [)olitical  power  were  demanded,  in  t!  '  changed 
condition  and  increased  population  of  the  colony  by  their 
common  interests,  and  for  their  mutual  protection  and 
safety,  TTnder  these  eireiimstanoes  they  convened  on  the 
17th  of  March,  1775,'  by  common  approbation,  an  assem- 
bly of  the  colonists,  and  constituted  themselves  in  effect, 
into  a  pure  democracy.  At  this  popular  convention  it  was 
determined  to  institute  for  many  practical  purposes  a  local 
government.  A  system  of  police  and  social  regulations 
was  matured,  formally  adopted,  and  ratified  by  the  indivi- 
dual signatures  of  the  citizens.  It  was  made  imperative 
upon  all,  and  each  was  pledged  to  abide  by  its  provisions 
"  by  every  tie  of  honor  and  honesty."  ^  In  contemplating 
in  its  humble  aspect  this  singular  and  most  interesting 
incident,  the  mind  instinctively  reverts  to  the  cabin  of  the 


'  They  were  chiefly  Irish,  and  St.  Patrick's  festival  was  no  doubt  design- 
edly adopted  for  tlio  occasion. 

'  But  ton  years  had  ehipsod  since  tliB  arrival  of  (lillilaud  with  his  colony, 
and  still  only  two  siji^natures  are  attached  to  this  document  of  all  tlioso 
w'  o  accfunpauicd  him  as  original  scjttiers.  And  thus  it  is  almost  uniformly 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  The  jHoneer  opens  tlie  wilderness,  and  levtds 
the  highway  for  the  advance  of  civilization  ;  but  as  its  march  ap|)roache8,  he 
recedes  and  passes  onward  to  new  scenes  of  toil  and  to  incur  fresh  priva- 
tions.—  Pioneer  History  of  Champlain  Valley. 
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May-Flower,  where  a  similar  scene  was  enacted,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  same  spirit  and  resting  upon  the  same 
eternal  principles.  The  oflicers  of  the  association,  thus 
constituted,  comprised  a  moderator,  two  superintendents  of 
roads  and  bridges,  three  appraisers  of  damages,  and  a  town 
clerk.  William  Gilliland  was  elected  the  first  moderator, 
and  Jotham  Gardner  the  town  clerk.  The  first  act  of  this 
primitive  organization  was  an  ordinance,  authorizing  the 
construction  of  a  bridge,  by  a  tax  to  be  levied  and  paid  in 
labor,  assessed  on  the  basis  of  property. 

A  project  is  believed  to  have  been  agitated  at  this  period, 
which,  in  its  success,  would  have  formed  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  annals  of  this  colony,  and  been  an  event  of  grave 
interest  and  importance  in  the  political  history  of  the 
country.  A  scheme,  in  which  Gilliland  and  the  elder 
Skeene,  of  a  family  which  attained  subsequent  revolu- 
tionary notoriety,  were  the  prominent  agitators,  way  dis- 
cussed and  essentially  matured,  which  contemplated  the 
organization  of  a  new  province.  Its  imagined  limits  were 
to  extend  from  the  8t.  Lawrence  to  the  Connecticut, 
resting  at  the  north  on  the  Canada  boundary  and  with  an 
undefined  line  at  the  south.  In  this  project  Skeene  was  to 
receive  the  appointment  of  governor  of  the  contemplated 
province,  and  Crown  point  was  to  be  constituted  the  capital. 

I  have  yielded  my  own  convictions  of  the  reality  of  this 
scheme,  not  alone  upon  the  traditions  on  the  subject,  and 
the  assurances  of  those  who  profess  to  have  seen  and  pos- 
sessed documents  which  elucidated  the  whole  subject,  but 
upon   other   forcible   considerations.'      Amherst,   it  was 


'  Mr.  Gilliland,  tho  younger,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution, 
was  a  schoolboy  of  fourteen,  and  died  in  Plattsburgh,  in  the  year  1847,  as- 
sured Mr.  Sheldon  that  this  project  v'b»  a  frequent  and  familiar  theme  of 
conversation  by  his  father.  That  he  had  often  himself  rt^ad  the  correspond- 
ence between  his  fatlier  and  Skeene,  on  the  subject,  and  that  he  had  tho 
letters  of  Skeene  still  in  his  possession.  Mr.  (I.,  who  wa-t  ^.  gentleman  of 
great  intelligence,  engaged  lO  find  and  submit  them  to  Mr.  Sheldon,  but 
he  died  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  purpose  arrived.  With  the  permission 
and  aid  of  the  Messrs.  Gilliland,  liis  sons,  who  reside  at  Salmon  river,  on  a 
part  of  tho  original  estate,  I  have  carefully  examined  the  family  pai)er8,  but 
can.  discover  no  trace  of  this  document. 
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«89ertetl  by  Golden,  coiitotnplated  the  erection  of  a  sepa- 
rate government  at  Crown  point,  immediately  after  its 
reduction.' 

The  aspect  at  that  epoch  of  the  controversy,  relative  to 
the  New  Hampshire  grants,  rendered  such  an  occurrence 
exceedingly  probable.  Coteraporary  annala  appear  to 
recognize  the  existence  of  some  project  of  an  analogous 
character  and  purpose.^  Skeeno,  it  is  known,  at  this  pe- 
riod, visited  England  on  some  important  political  mission, 
and  was  on  his  return  to  America  on  the  verge  of  the 
revolution,  bearing,  as  he  alleged,  the  appointment  of 
governor  of  Crown  point  and  Ticonderoga.'  In  this 
designation  of  the  limits  and  title  of  his  government,  is  it 
not  probable  that  he  merely  referred  to  these  fortresses  as 
prominent  points  embraced  within  his  jurisdiction  ?  Crown 
point,  it  is  asserted,  was  the  designed  capital  of  the  pro- 
jected province.  Tliis  idea  strengthens  at  once  the  opinion 
I  have  attempted  to  enforce,of  the  prominence  and  import- 
ance of  Crown  point  at  that  period,  and  attaches  form  and 
coherence  to  the  existence  of  this  scheme.  Skeene  was 
then  possessed  of  a  large  landed  estate,  not  only  at 
Skeeuesboro',  but  elsewhere  in  the  environs  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  lie  held  a  tract  in  Essex  county,  still  designated 
Skeene's  patent. 

The  theory,  that  the  erection  of  a  new  province  was 
contemi)lated  at  this  period,  seems  to  receive  a  degree  of 
strength  from  the  proceedings  of  a  convention  held  at 
Westminster,  Vermont,  in  April,  1775,  which  resolved  to 
petition  the  royal  government  "  that  they  might  be  taken 
out  of  so  oppressive  a  jurisdiction  [that  of  New  York], 
and  either  annexed  to  some  other  government  or  erected 
and  incorporated  into  a  new  one."  The  commissioners 
of  Vermont,  in  their  appeal  to  congress  in  1779,  refer  to 
the  same  measure,  and  affirm  their  probable  ability  to 
prove  the  creation  of  this  new  province,  and  that  Governor 


'  Dnc,  VII,  558  ;  Skeene  to  Pownall,  Boc,  vii,  515. 
"  WilliamK's  History  of  Vermont.    Uaskins's  do. 
'  Skeene's  Letter  to  Hawley,  March  16,  1775. 
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Skeeiie  had  been  appointed  to  proHido  over  the  same.  "  By. 
the  acconii»li8liniont  of  tliiw  (U'sign  might  have  involved 
the  most  momentous  and  Hin'iHter  [)olitioal  roHults,  at  that 
peculiar  epoch,  when  the  vehement  contest  between  New 
York  and  Vermont  had  acquired  itn  deepest  rancor  and 
excitement.  It  is  not  probable,  had  that  event  occurred, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  political  consequences,  that 
Northern  Now  York  would  now  exhibit  a  vast  expanse 
of  uncultivated  and  primeval  wilderness. 

An  occurrence  of  deep  import  suddenly  dissolved  all 
these  visions  of  political  plans  and  speculations,  and  for 
yearH  arrested  the  progress  of  this  miniature  republic,  and 
dispersed  widely  its  population.  A  blow  was  struck, 
within  the  present  limits  of  Essex  cou'  which  vibrated 
not  only  through  the  wide  colonies,  -as  felt  within 

the  palace  walls  of  St.  James. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Revolution,  1775-1776. 

Haldimand,  the  commandant  of  Crown  point  and  Ti- 
couderoga,  announced  to  the  British  government,  in  1773, 
that  the  fort  at  Crown  point  was  "  entirely  destroyed," 
and  that  at  Ticonderoga,  in  a  "  ruinous  condition,"  and 
"  that  both  could  not  cover  fifty  men  in  winter."  The 
appeal  to  arms,  which  had  sounded  from  the  plains  of 
Lexington,  in  April,  1775,  seems  to  have  suggested  simul- 
taneously to  patriotic  individuals  in  various  sections  of 
the  colonies  the  idea  of  seizing  these  important  fortresses, 
while  in  their  dilapidated  and  exposed  condition.  Mem- 
bers of  the  provincial  legislature  of  Connecticut,  embrac- 
ing the  names  of  David  Wooster  and  Silas  Deane,  and 
with  its  secret  connivance,  but  without  any  public  recog- 
nition by  that  body,  raised  a  fund  to  effect  this  object, 
and  appointed   a  private  committee  to   proceed  to  the 
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scene,  and  to  pursiio  raojisurort  calculuLod  to  aociiro  the 
execution  of  the  plan. 

It  wart  known  that  u  large  number  of  cannon,  with  an 
imnieurtt!  amoujit  of  every  military  munition,  liad  been 
accumulated  at  therto  postH.  The  seizure  of  these  mate- 
rials would  supply  a  deticiency  severely  felt  in  the  Ameri- 
can army,  already  assembled  before  Boston.  This  motive, 
the  obvious  policy  of  occupying  the  stronghold  which 
commanded  the  communications  of  Lake  Cham[)lain  and 
the  desire  of  achieving  a  decided  success,  which  would 
tend  to  strengthen  and  animate  the  popular  enthusiasm, 
stimulated  .  this  movement.  Edward  Mott  and  Noah 
Phelps,  wlio  were  lubraced  in  tliis  committee,  and  were 
intrusted  by  the  projectors  of  tliis  daring  scheme  with  the 
arrangements  for  its  execution,  proceeded  with  a  small 
body  of  men,  raised  in  Connecticut,  to  Berkshire  county, 
Massachusetts.  At  Pittsfield,  Colonel  Easton  and  John 
Brown  embarked  with  ardor  in  the  enterprise.  The 
expedition  numbered  about  forty  volunteers  when  it 
reached  Bennington,  and  here  the  zealous  spirit  and 
powerful  influence  of  Ethan  Allen  was  enlisted. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1775,  an  intrepid  band  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy  men,  all  of  whom  but  forty-six  were 
Green  mountain  boys,  had  collected  at  Castlet'in,  and  were 
devoted  to  this  bold  design.  While  they  were  organizing 
for  the  advance,  Benedict  Arnold,  bearing  a  commission 
from  the  committee  of  safety  in  Massachusetts  —  but  dated 
the  8d  of  May,  the  day  on  which  the  expedition  reached 
Bennington  —  and  clothed  with  plenary  powers  to  accom- 
plish the  same  purpose,  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and 
claiming  precedence  in  the  command  of  the  expedition. 
The  contest  which  ensued,  and  which  threatened  to  prove 
faitvl  to  the  enterprise,  was  terminated  by  the  troops 
refusing  to  march  unless  under  the  guidance  of  Allen, 
their  tried  and  cherished  leader.  Arnold  was  constrained 
to  yield,  and  joined  the  force  as  aid  to  the  commander. 
Noah  Phelps,  a  name  that  national  gratitude  should  com- 
memorate, assuming  the  garb  and  deportment  of  a  settlex' 
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bo'dly  entered  the  fort  at  Ticonderoga,  and  with  the  pre- 
tence of  seeking  a  barber,  wandered  unsuspected  about 
the  works,  and  thus  obtained  complete  knowledge  of  their 
condition  and  the  strength  of  the  garrison. 

Captain  Herrick  had  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  Skeenes- 
boro',  and  having  capt^ired  the  younger  Skeene,  with  the 
materials  collected  at  that  place  to  join  Allen  at  Ticon- 
deroga ;  Douglas  was  sent  to  Panton,  to  secure  all  the  boats 
that  could  be  discovered  and  return  to  Shoreham.  Upon 
his  success  chiefly  depended  the  means  of  transporting 
the  troops.  Instructions  were  communicated  to  Remember 
Baker,  always  the  active  and  unfaltering  coadjutor  of 
Allen  to  cooperate  from  hif:  position  at  Otter  creek.  Major 
Beach  had  been  dispatched  to  Rutland  and  the  adjacent 
towno  in  order  to  gather  volunteers,  and  accomplished  on 
foot,  tradition  asserts,  a  circuit  of  sixty  miles  in  twenty-four 
hours.'  When  the  agents  of  Connecticut  reached  Sheffield, 
they  communicated  with  the  Albany  committee  on  the 
subject  of  their  expedition,  by  messengers;  but  that  body 
refused  to  interfere,  without  instructions  from  the  New 
York  committee,  which  although  applied  to,  appear  to  have . 
given  no  response.^  The  force  under  Allen  advanced  in 
profound  secrecy  and  silence  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
lake,  in  the  town  of  Shoreham.^ 

Sentinels  and  pickets  were  placed  on  every  avenue  by 
which  intelligence  of  the  movement  might  be  communi- 
cated to  Ticonderoga.  The  party  lay  in  concealment 
nearly  a  whole  day  and  night,  in  what  is  now  known  as 
Hand's  cove,  a  short  distance  north  of  Larrabee's  point. 
They  were  disappointed  in  crossing  immediately  as  was 

•  Ooodhue's  Sluyreham.       '  Hall's  Vermont. 

'A  number  of  tli«  inhabitants  of  Slioreliam  enfjaged  in  the  enterpriee, 
and  from  them  and  local  tradition,  the  Rev.  Josiah  T.  Goodhue,  long 
the  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  that  town,  has  collected  and 
preserved  many  incidents  connected  with  the  cajjture  of  Ticonderoga  of 
great  interest  and  value.  In  the  frequent  discrepancies  which  obscure  the 
history  of  this  event,  1  have  ckiferred  to  him  as  the  most  (-redible  and  authen- 
tic authority.  1  am  indebted  to  Hon.  A.  C.  Hand,  a  native  of  Shoreham, 
for  a  knowledge  of  Mr  Goodhue's  work,  and  for  several  important  facts. 
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intended,  by  the  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  necessary 
boats.  A  large  oared  boat  owned  by  Skeene,  which  was 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  lake  near  Crown  point,  was  seized 
by  a  stratagem;  Douglass  brought  a  scow  from  Orwell, 
and  with  these  and  a  few  small  boats  which  they  had 
secured  in  the  vicinity,  Allen  determined  to  attempt  the 
passage.  Eighty-three  men  were  embarked  in  the  night 
of  the  10th,  ai.  Hand's  point,  and  landed  beneath  the  pro- 
tection of  a  cluster  of  willows  on  Willow's  point,  about 
one  mile  north  of  the  fort.  The  dawn  began  to  appear, 
and  as  immediate  action  could  alone  command  success, 
it  was  decided  to  advance  to  the  assault  without  awaiting 
the  return  of  the  boats  with  the  remainder  of  the  party. 
A  patriotic  farmer  of  Shoreham  had  supplied  Allen  with 
a  guide  in  the  person  of  his  son,  an  active  and  intelligent 
lad  of  fifteen,  who  had  gained  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  works,  in  his  pastimes  among  the  boys  connected  with 
the  garrison. 

Allen,  when  the  little  band  were  formed,  addressed 
them  in  a  low  and  earnest  voice,  but  in  the  rude  and  forci- 
ble eloquence  by  which  he  was  wont  at  all  times  to  control 
his  associates.  He  spoke  of  their  antecedents ;  of  their 
widely  extended  reputation  for  valor  which  had  led  to 
their  selection  to  accomplish  an  important  undertaking : 
he  represented  the  desperate  attempt  as  only  adapted  to 
the  bravest  of  men ;  that  he  purposed  to  conduct  them 
through  the  gate ;  that  they  must  that  morning  quit  their 
pretensions  to  heroism  or  in  a  few  minutes  capture  the 
fortress;  he  would  urge  no  one  to  foHow  him  contrary  to 
his  own  will,  but,  he  exclaimed,  "  you  that  will  undertake 
voluntarily,  poise  your  firelock."  Instantly  every  musket 
was  elevated.  Again,  the  harmony  of  the  expedition  was 
imperiled  in  the  renewed  assertion  by  Arnold,  of  a  claim 
to  precedence  in  leading  the  assault.  It  was,  at  length, 
arranged  that  the  two  leaders  should  advance  together, 
Allen  on  the  right;  guided  by  young  N'athan  Beaman,  the 
Shoreham  boy ;  with  Allen  and  Arnold  at  the  head,  the 
c  lumn    marched  rapidly  and  in  silence  to  the  sallyport. 
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The  sentinel  stationed  there  snapped  his  gun  against  the 
breast  of  Allen,  and  retreated  through  the  covered  way, 
closely  followed  by  the  Americans,  who,  uttering  a  terrific 
shout,  formed  upon  the  parade  in  two  lines,  each  facing 
the  barracks.  The  garrison  were  awakened  from  their 
sleep  by  the  wild  clamor,  and  Captain  De  La  Place,  sud- 
denly aroused,  burst  from  his  quarters  in  his  night  apparel, 
to  be  confronted  on  thf^  corridor  by  Allen  ;  and  in  I'eply  to 
the  summons  to  surrender,  asked  by  ^^■hat  authority  it  was 
demanded.  Allen  thundered  forth  the  immortal  response, 
in  words  then  strange  and  ominous,  but  now  engraven  in 
our  national  annals:  "In  the  name  of  the  'ireat  Jehovah 
and  the  Continental  congress."  The  fortress,  the  garrison, 
and  the  vast  munitions  were  won  without  the  effusion  of 
a  single  drop  of  blood.  A  part  of  these  trophies  was  forty- 
eight  prisoners,  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  pieces  of 
cannon,  a  number  of  mortars  and  howitzers,  a  large 
amount  of  ammunition  of  every  kind,  and  extensive  and 
invaluable  materials  for  ship  building. 

Warner,  who  had  succeeded  in  crossing  with  the  rear 
detachment,  arrived  at  the  fort  soon  after  the  surrender. 
He  was,  without  delay,  dispatched  with  a  hundred  men  to 
seize  Crown  point.  A  heavy  wind  prevented  the  inmiedi- 
ate  movement,  but  the  next  day  he  was  able  to  advance  ; 
captured  without  resistance  the  fort  and  its  small  garrison 
of  twelve  men  with  its  entire  armament.  Herrick  had 
been  equally  successful,  and  soon  after  joined  Allen,  hav- 
ing captured  the  works  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  Skeene 
with  all  his  forces,  and  made  the  yet  more  important  acqui- 
sition of  several  boats  and  a  schooner,  which  had  been  used 
as  a  regular  trader  between  Skeenesboro'  and  St.  Johns. 
The  triumphant  success  of  this  most  skillfully  concerted 
measure  was  completed,  when  Baker  arrived  with  two  dis- 
patch boats  sent  from  Crown  point  with  intelligence  of  the 
capture  of  Ticonderoga,  which  he  had  intercepted  and 
taken  on  his  passage  from  Otter  creek.  The  military 
material  secured  at  Crown  j)oint  largely  enhanced  the 
spoils  of  Ticonderoga.     Amos  Callander  was  immediately 
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detrtched  with  a  small  party  lO  the  fort  at  the  head  of  Lake 
George.  This  design  was  eflected  by  him  without  diffi- 
culty, and  he  soon  after  conducted  all  the  prisoners, 
amounting  to  fifty-two,  to  Hartford,  Connecticut.' 

The  intelligence  of  this  great  and  extraordinary  event 
was  received  by  the  people  in  astonishment,  and  with  trans- 
ports of  enthusiastic  joy.  The  day  after  the  capture  of 
Ticonderog.T,  John  Brown  bore  to  Albany  a  letter  from 
Allen,  communicating  the  fact  of  its  surrender  and  express- 
ing an  apprehension,  that  an  attempt  might  be  made  for 
its  recovery,  and  askin.g  for  assistance  by  reenforcenients 
and  supplies.  Again  the  committee  faltered  and  hesitated, 
and  wrote  to  New  York.  That  committee  then  also  re- 
fused to  act,  and  forwarded  the  dispatches  to  the  congress 
in  Philadelphia.  Meanwhile,  Brown,  untiring  in  his  zeal, 
had  also  reached  that  city,  and  was  called  before  Congress 
to  give  an  account  of  the  exciting  transactions  at  Ticon- 
deroga.  That  body  received  his  intelligence  with  tlie 
highest  secret  exultition,  but  in  the  reserve  due  to  a  deli- 
berative assembly,  and  in  the  undefined  posture  of  affairs, 
hesitated  to  assume  a  distinct  responsibility  for  the  act,  and 
adopted  a  formal  resolution,  recommending  the  committees 
of  New  York  and  Albany  to  "  immediately  cause  the 
cannon  and  stores  to  be  removed  from  Ticonderoga  to 
the  south  end  of  Lake  George,"  and  indirectly  advised  a 
^'  strong  post  to  be  established  at  that  place."  It  also  re- 
commended "  thf^.t  an  exact  inventory  of  them  should  be 
taken,  in  order  that  they  might  be  safely  returned  when 
the  restoration  of  the  former  harmony  between  Great  Bri- 
taiii  and  the  colonies,  so  ardently  wished  for  by  the  latter, 
should  render  it  prudent  and  consistent  with  the  overrul- 
ing law  of  self-preservation."  In  tumultuary  times,  men 
responsible  lor  the  exercise  of  power  are  seldom  abreast 
of  popular  sentiment.  The  post  proposed  to  be  strength- 
ened on  Lake  George  might  afford  partial  protection  to 
Albany,  but  would  leave  the  people  on  the  grants,  who 
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had  achieved  the  aggression,  exposed,  unshielded  to  the 
royal  vengeance.  Allen,  with  earnest  indignation,  remon- 
stated  against  the  project.  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts 
gave  utterance  to  equally  emphatic  protests,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  the  purpose  was  happily  ahandoned.' 

The  character  of  the  men  who  led  in  the  achievement  of 
an  exploit,  that  exhibits  more  the  similitude  of  romance 
than  the  cooler  form  of  reality,  proves  that  the  scheme  was 
wisely  and  carefully  concerted,  and  that  any  design  de- 
liberately adopted  by  them,  would  have  been  accomplished, 
if  within  the  scope  of  human  power  or  courage.  Each,  in 
his  own  station,  became  eminent  in  the  progress  of  the 
revolution.  Seth  "Warner,  in  the  aflections  and  confidence 
of  their  fearless  associates,  was  scarcely  second  to  Allen, 
and  conspicuous  in  every  field  on  which  he  moved,  his 
military  science  and  capacity  was  superior.  Herrick  was 
the  efficient  coadjutor  of  Stark  at  Bennington;  Eastou 
was  gallantly  distinguished  in  the  army  of  Montgomery ; 
Baker  died  before  St.  Johns  in  the  same  service;  and 
Brown,  after  a  glorious  career  of  high  distinction,  fell  at 
Stone  Arabia. 

A  few  months  later  an  extreme  public  necessity  was 
disclosed,  that  could  only  be  relieved  by  tlie  fruits  of 
this  conquest,  and  destined  to  prove  its  infinite  import- 
ance. Washington  had  closely  beleaguered  Boston,  but 
the  progress  of  the  siege  was  retarded  by  the  want  of 
appropriate  cannon.  Henry  Knox,  the  youthful  bookseller 
of  Boston,  the  future  chief  of  artillery  in  the  American 
army,  whose  science  was  to  excite  the  surprise  and  admi- 
ration of  engineers  trained  in  the  schools  of  Europe,  had 
chiefly  constructed  these  works  before  Boston,  by  an 
almost  intuitive  genius.  With  equal  energy  and  skill,  in 
the  depth  of  the  winter  of  1776,  he  traversed  a  wilderness 
of  two  hundred  miles  ;  collected  numerous  teams  of  oxen, 
and  with  a  long  train  of  sleds,  transported  fifty  heavy 
guns   from   Ticonderoga   to    the   camp   of  Washington. 

^Hall's  Vermont. 
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This  unwonted  procession  was  welcomed  by  an  enthu- 
siastic ovation,  amid  the  joy  and  shouts  of  the  patriot 
aimy.^ 

Arnold  renewed  his  pretension  to  the  supreme  command 
alter  the  reduction  of  the  fortresses,  with  his  accustomed 
arrogance  and  dictatorial  spirit.  The  troops  rejected  these 
assumptions,  and  the  Connecticut  committee  interposing, 
ccnferred  uBon  Allen,  by  a  formal  instrument,  temporary 
powers  as  commandant  of  the  army  and  forts.  Arnold 
yielded  to  necessity,  and  acquiesced  in  a  measure  which  was 
ultimately  approved  by  Massachusetts. 

A  small  armed  vessel  was  lying  at  this  time  in  the 
Sorel  river,  near  St.  Johns.  Iler  possession  would  secure 
to  the  Americans  the  entire  naval  force  upon  the  lake, 
and  they  determined  to  efiect  her  seizure  before  an  alarm 
sbould  be  excited.  Fifty  men  engaged  by  Arnold  in 
A^  assachusetts,  and  over  whom  he  exercised  undoubted 
authority,  arrived  oppportunely  at  Ticonderoga.  With 
these  men,  he  manned  the  schooner  captured  at  Skeens- 
boro',  and  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  surrender  of  the  fort, 
sailed  for  St.  Johns.  Allen,  with  another  party  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  accompanied  him  in  bateaux.  The 
wind  was  propitious  to  the  zeal  and  ambition  of  Arnold, 
and  outsailing  the  flotilla  of  boats,  he  arrived  within  thirty 
miles  of  his  destination,  when  a  calm  prevented  further 
progress,  but  promptly  embarking  thirty-five  men  in  two 
boats,  he  pursued  his  design,  surprised  and  captured  the 
fort  at  St.  Johns,  with  a  sergeant's  guard  of  twelve  men, 
aid  seized  the  schooner,  her  crew,  and  two  small  brass 
guns.  Apprized  of  the  near  approach  of  a  large  detach- 
ment of  troops,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  retreat,  bearing 
w'th  him  his  prize  and  provisions,  and  four  boats  loaded 
w  th  stores.  Five  other  bateaux  he  destroyed.  On  his 
return  he  met  Allen  hastening  onward  to  participate  in 
the  perils  and  glory  of  the  enterprise.  Although  Arnold 
represented  to  him  the  cause  of  his  own  retreat,  Allen 

^John  Adams's  Diary. 
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persisted  in  advancing,  but  the  presence  of  a  superior 
British  force  with  artillery,  which  had  anticipated  his 
arrival,  compelled  him  to  reembark. 

History,  in  forming  its  judgment  of  the  character  and 
the  services  of  the  men  who  achieved  these  perilous  and 
daring  exploits,  should  regard  the  fact,  .that  they  acted 
under  the  authority  of  no  legitimate  and  recognized  go- 
vernment, but  from  the  impulses  of  individual  enterprise 
and  patriotism ;  that  their  acts  constituted  rebellion,"  and 
that  a  failure  would  have  entailed  upon  them  the  retribu- 
tions visited  upon  treasoti  and  outlawry.  By  a  singular 
coincidence,  the  congress  that  determined  to  raise  an  army 
to  assert  the  civil  immunities  of  the  colonies,  assembled  on 
the  very  day  that  beamed  upon  the  capture  of  those  fort- 
resses. The  reda':'tion  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  point, 
opened  to  the  colonios  the  gates  of  Canada. 

The  prescience  of  Allen's  mind,  and  his  practical  sagacity, 
comprehended  at  a  glance  the  maguitiule  of  the  conse- 
quences which  might  result  from  the  measure,  and  which 
he  saw  within  the  grasp  of  congress.  In  urging  with 
the  warmest  importunity  and  with  irresistible  reasoning, 
an  immediate  attack  on  Canada,  he  foreshadowed  a  policy, 
which  then  rejected,  was  afterwards  :  opted,  when  the 
auspicious  moment  had  passed.  In  a  communication  to 
congress  on  June  7th,  he  utters  this  vigorous  and  emphatic 
language  :  "  I  would  lay  my  life  on  it,  that  with  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  I  could  take  Montreal.". 

Ethan  Allen  stands  out  in  bold  prominence  and  origin- 
ality among  the  extraordinary  men,  whose  high  attributes 
of  mind  and  character  were  evolved  from  the  crucible  of 
the  times.  His  own  age,  under  the  prejudices  of  con- 
troversy, was  too  prone  to  regard  him  as  a  rude  and 
ferocious  adventurer,  inflamed  by  the  mere  animal  im- 
pulse of  courage,  but  without  the  intellectual  qualities  to 
guide  and  elevate  their  purposes.  The  intellect  that 
could  attain  and  preserve  a  mastery  over  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  such  a  race  as  the  "  men  of  the  Green  moun- 
tains," and  wield  that  "  fierce  democracio  "  to  his  purpose, 
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possessed  no  ordinary  powers.  At  Castleton,  when  Arnold 
asserted  the  command,  every  man  shouklered  his  musket, 
and  prepared  to  return  to  his  home ;  but  with  Allen,  their 
leader,  they  knew  no  doubt ;  they  had  no  fear.  It  was 
no  common  mind  that  enabled  him,  with  kindred  spirits 
on  one  liand,  to,  repress  what  they  considered  the  aggres- 
sions of  New  York ;  and,  on  the  other,  by  his  keen  diplo- 
macy to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  British  arms.  What- 
ever judgment  posterity  may  form  of  the  ambiguous 
events  in  his  subsequent  career,  no  one  will  doubt  the 
energy  of  his  character,  or  distrust  his  love  of  liberty  and 
loyalty  to  his  own  peculiar  people.  Why  should  not  the 
magnanimity  and  patriotism  of  Xew  York  erect  a  monu- 
ment on  the  cliffs  of  Ticonderoga,  that  would  consecrate 
his  name,  and  be  a  perpetual  memorial  of  his  great 
exploits  ? 

In  June,  Allen  relinquished  the  command  of  the  posts 
on  Champlain,  to  Colonel  Benjamin  Ilinman,  who  occu- 
pied then;  with  a  thousand  levies  from  Connecticut. 
Arnold,  still  persisting  in  his  assumptions,  claimed  the 
command,  but  the  controversy  was  terminated  by  Massa- 
chusetts discharging  him  summarily  from  her  service.^ 

Congress  long  deliberated  on  the  policy  of  invading 
Canada,  hesitating  between  the  adoption  of  a  measure,  the 
immediate  expediency  of  which  was  obvious,  and  an 
apprehension  of  its  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  American 
people ;  and  the  influence  an  act,  so  marked  and  aggressive 
in  its  character,  might  exert  upon  the  sentiments  of  their 
advocates  in  England,  Circumstances  were  auspicious. 
A  large  part  of  the  royal  troops  had  been  withdrawn  from 
the  province  to  strengthen  the  army  in  Boston  ;  a  few 
feeble  garrisons  alone  occupied  the  forts  and  prominent 
towns.  Although  the  yoke  that  England  had  imposed 
upon  the  Canadian  people  had  been  gentle  in  its  pressure, 
it  was  that  of  an  hereditary  enemy,  and  the  friends  of  the 
contemplated   measures   urged,  that  if  sustained    by  ^n 
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adequate  foice  the  masses  would  throw  off  the  hated 
dorninatiou.  In  addition  to  this  view,  it  was  believed  that 
England  was  in  no  condition  to  supply  immediate  reen- 
forcements  in  that  direction,  while  the  brevity  of  the  sea- 
son in  these  northern  seas  would  early  suspend  navigation. 
When  at  length  the  purpose  bad  been  decided  upon,  an 
army  of  three  thousand  men  was  concentrating  with  all 
possible  celerity  at  Ticonderoga  from  the  provinces  of 
New  England  and  New  York.  General  Schuyler  held  the 
chief  command,  with  Kichai'd  Montgomery  and  David 
Wooster  as  subordinates,  who  were  appointed  brigadier- 
generals.  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  the  governor-general  of  Ca'iiada, 
soon  became  apprised  of  these  preparations,  and  with  cha- 
racteristic energy  determined  to  arrest  the  advance  of  the 
patriot  army,  by  creating  a  naval  force  competent  to  main- 
tain the  control  of  the  lake.  Montgomery  resolved  to 
advance  with  the  small  body  of  troops  which  had  already 
assembled,  and  by  the  vigor  and  activity  of  his  measures  to 
defeat  the  designs  of  Carleton.  With  this  purpose,  he 
rapidly  descended  the  lake  and  seized  the  position  at  the 
Isle  aux  Noix,  which  commanded  the  entrance  of  the 
Sorel  river.  He  was  soon  after  joined  by  Schuyler,  and 
united  with  him  in  issuing  an  earnest  and  conciliatory 
appeal  to  the  Canadians,  assuring  them  of  the  fraternal 
sympathies  of  the  American  people,  and  exhorting  them  to 
aid  in  the  emancipation  of  Canada  from  British  power. 
The  direct  effect  of  this  proclamation  was  favorable  to  the 
American  interest,  as  it  confirmed  the  provincial  popula- 
tion in  their  neutral  attitude.  Carleton  had  been  defeated 
in  his  efforts  to  enlist  the  masses  in  any  aggressive  move- 
ments. He  had  appealed  to  the  bishop  of  Quebec,  to  issue 
a  fiat,  to  be  read  in  the  churches,  exhorting  the  people  to 
take  arms  in  support  of  the  government.  This  dignitary 
revolted  from  the  service,  as  unworthy  his  pastoral  character, 
and  contrary  to  the  canons  of  his  church.  A  few  subor- 
dinate ecclesiastics,  with  consciences  more  ductile,  and  the 
noblesse,  whose  interests  hud  been  essentially  protected  by 
the  Quebec  act,  exerted  themselves  with  great  zeal  to  over- 
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come  this  popular  feeling,  but  with  little  definite  success. 
The  indefatigable  efforts  of  Carleton  embraced  other  expe- 
dients. By  the  influence  of  large  bouuties,  and  the  assu- 
rances of  peculiar  privileges  and  immunities  in  the  affairs  of 
the  colony,  he  succeeded  in  gathering  a  few  recruits,  who 
were  enrolled  as  the  corps  of  the  Royal  Highland  Emi- 
grants. 

The  royal  agents  effected  more  favorable  results  by  their 
overtures  to  the  savage  tribes.  In  July,  Guy  Johnson,  the 
intendent  of  Indian  affairs,  arrived  at  Montreal,  accompa- 
nied by  a  large  band  of  Iroquois  chiefs  and  warriors,  and 
among  them  Brant,  the  Mohawk  chieftain.  A  solemn 
council  was  held,  and  these  representatives  of  the  powerful 
confedeiacy  swore  in  their  barbarian  forms  fealty  to  Eng- 
land, pledging  its  support  to  the  cause  of  the  king  against 
the  insurgeiit  colonies.  Thus  originated  the  employment 
of  the  Indian  in  this  contest,  and  to  th's  action  may  be 
traced  the  ruthless  scenes  of  blood  and  rapine  that  marked 
the  progress  of  the  war.^  The  American  commanders 
conceived  a  demonstration  against  the  fort  at  St.  Johns 
expedient,  in  order  to  secure  an  impressive  effect  to  the 
proclamation  which  had  been  issued.  They  advanced  from 
the  island  with  only  one  thousand  effective  men,  and  re- 
pulsed on  their  march  a  spirited  attack  by  the  Indians. 
A  slight  breastwork  was  erected  near  the  fort,  but  without 
the  power  of  assailing  works,  which  were  found  to  be 
quite  formidable.  Schuyler  determined  to  fall  back  with 
the  view  of  protecting  his  original  position.  By  the  erec- 
tion of  a  cheveau  de  frize  in  the  Sorel  river,  he  effectually 
obstructed  all  access  to  the  lake,  by  the  vessels  which 
Carleton  was  actively  employed  in  constructing  at  St.  Johns, 
Schuyler  was  recalled  to  Albany  by  public  affairs,  and 
while  detained  there  was  attacked  by  a  severe  and  pro- 
tracted sickness,  that  prevented  his  return  to  the  army. 
The   command   of  the  expedition  devolved   on    General 

^Stone's  Life  of  Brant. 
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Montgomery,  und  it  could  liavo  beon  confided  to   no  more 
competent  or  illustriouH  leader. 

Montgomery  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  born  to  bigb 
social  position.  Ilis  mind,  endowed  by  eminent  native 
qualities,  was  adorned  by  culture,  refined  by  liabits,  and 
elevated  and  expanded  by  military  experience.  He  served 
under  "Wolfe  at  Louisburg  witb  mucli  distinction,  was 
promoted  and  attacbed  to  tbe  army  of  Amberst,  in  wbich 
be  acted  as  adjutant  of  the  17tb  Regiment  of  foot.  He 
accompanied  bis  regiment  to  tbe  West  Indies,  and  retired 
from  the  army  with  the  raidc  of  captain  in  1772.  Soon 
after  his  resignation,  he  married  a  daughter  of  liobert 
R.  Livingstone,  and,  settling  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson,  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuits  of  peace.  Here, 
in  1775,  be  was  dwelling  in  elegant  repose,  surrounded  by 
all  the  refined  blandishments  of  society  and  the  joys  of 
domestic  felicity.  His  adopted  country  summoned  him 
from  these  happy  scenes,  demanding,  in  her  impending 
struggle,  the  influence  of  his  character  and  the  aid  of  his 
genius  and  acquirements.  He  freely  consecrated  all  to 
the  cause  o/  liberty  and  independence. 

Tbe  early  arrival  of  reenforceraents  and  artillery  enabled 
Montgomery  to  pursue  aggressive  measures,  and  he  again 
advanced  and  formed  the  regular  investment  of  St.  Johns. 
That  fortress,  situated  on  tbe  Sorel,  was  now  considered 
the  key  to  Canada.  It  was  occupied  by  a  garrison  of 
seven  hundred  men  commanded  by  Major  Preston,  and  its 
strong  works  were  impregnable  to  the  ordnance  of  Mont- 
gonjery,  who  was  alike  deficient  in  guns  and  ammunition. 
Fortunately,  the  tort  at  Chambly,  a  short  distance  below, 
upon  the  same  river,  was  held  by  a  small  body  of  troop? 
and  guarded  without  prudence  or  vigilance.  Montgomery 
promptly  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  these  circumstances, 
and  a  party  led  by  majors  Livingstone  and  Brown,  de- 
scended the  river  in  silence  and  in  tbe  obscurity  of  a  dark 
night,  attacked  and  captured  the  fort  after  a  feeble  defense. 
This  successful  enterprise  relieved  the  groat  embarrass- 
ment of  Montgomery,  and  furnished  him  witb  several  heavy 
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pieces  of  cannon,  a  Imndred  and  twenty-fonr  barrels  of 
powder,  and  a  large  (luantity  of  stores  and  provisions.  The 
colors  captured  at  the  fort  were  transmitted  to  congress, 
with  imposing  forn.s,  as  the  tirst  testimonials  of  success. 

A  more  favorable  disposition  towards  the  Americans 
was  disclosed  atnong  the  ('.inadian>,  and  large  numbers 
joined  the  army,  bringing  with  them  supplies  and  ammuni- 
tion. With  a  view  of  fostering  this  spirit,  by  intercourse 
with  the  people  and  an  exhibition  of  strength,  as  well  as 
to  procure  supplies,  Montgomery  caused  detachments  of 
his  troops  to  traverse  the  country  in  various  directions. 
Allen  and  Brown,  at  the  head  of  two  of  these  parties, 
having  approached  Montreal,  hastily  concerted  an  attack 
on  the  island.  The  conception  of  crossing  a  wide  and 
turbulent  river,  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  and  vigilant 
enemy,  was  bold  and  e.Ktravagant ;  but  heroic  daring  was 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  Allen,  securing  boats  at  Longueil, 
crossed  the  river  at  night  with  one  hundred  men,  many 
of  whom  were  Canadians.  Brown,  who  it  was  intended 
should  cross  above  the  river,  and  co(H)erate  by  a  diversion 
with  the  other  party,  was  una])le  to  effect  his  part  of  the 
plan.  Allen  was  thus  left  to  meet  the  united  strength  of 
the  garrison,  and  was  assailed  by  an  overwhelming  force 
of  regulars,  Canadians,  and  savages.  He  made  a  gallant 
resistance,  but  was  compelled  to  surrender  with  his  entire 
party.  Carleton,  departing  from  the  generous  clemency 
that  adorned  his  character,  refused  to  recognize  Allen  as 
a  prisoner  of  war,  but,  loaded  with  chains,  he  was  trans- 
ported to  England,  and  subjected  on  the  passage  to  every 
barbarous  indignity.  In  that  country,  he  was  transferred 
with  capricious  tyranny  from  one  jail  to  another,  and 
from  prison  castles  to  convict  ships  ;  continually  pursued 
by  the  same  unrelenting  persecution,  but  powerless  to 
shake  the  stern  devotion  of  bis  republican  zeal.  After 
an  imprisonment  of  almost  three  years,  he  was  exchanged 
and  received  by  a  grateful  country,  with  every  demon- 
stration of  respect  and  interest.  Allen  had  been  su- 
perseded in  the  command  of  the  Vermont  troops  by 
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Wnrner,  and   in  his  connection  witli  tho  army  of  Mont- 
gomery, held  no  distinct  or  formal  official  position. 

Carloton,  elated  by  this  success,  determined,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Colonel  McLean,  who  was  stationed  with  the 
corps  of  Royal  Emigrants  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel,  to 
effect  the  relief  of  the  garrison  at  St.  Johns.    With  a  force 
of  one  thousand  men,  consisting  principally  of  Canadians 
and  Indians,  he  undertook  to  etfect  the  passage  of  the 
river  from  Montreal  to  Longueil.     Warner,  however,  in 
anticipation  of  the  movement,  had  occupied  the  eastern 
bank,  lying  in  concealment  at  Longueil  with  three  hundred 
of  the  Green  mountain  boys,  and  fortitying  his  position 
by  a  few  small  pieces  of  artillery  judiciously  planted.     As 
Carleton   approached   the   shore,  he  was  received  by  a 
sweeping  shower  of  grape  and  musketry.     Hin  raw  troops, 
unaccustomed  to  an  ordeal  so  unexpected  and  severe,  were 
at  once  repulsed  and  tied  back  precipitately  to  the  island. 
McLean  retreated  to  his  former  position,  and  having  learnt 
by  a  letter,  from  Arnold  to  Schuyler,  which  had  been 
intrustec'    d  an  Indian  runner,  and  fell  into  tlie  handaof 
McLean   ihrough  treachery  or  accident,  the  astounding 
intelligence  that  an  American  army  was  descending  the 
valley  of  the  Chaudiere  with  the  design  of  seizing  Quebec, 
hastened  with  all  the  force  he  was  able  to  collect  to  occupy 
that  place.     Alontgomery  immediately  secured  the  pos- 
session of  the  important  post  evacuated  by  McLean,  and 
by  the  erection  of  a  commanding  work  at  the  junction  of 
the  Sorel  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  sustained  by  floating 
"batteries,  obotructed  the  navigation  of  hc/'.'a  streams.    This 
energetic  proceeding  totally  isolated  Montreal,  and   the 
forts  upon  the  upper  waters  of  the  river  and  lakes,  from 
all  communication  with  Quebec  and  the  ocean. 

Preston,  having  been  apprised  by  Montgomery  of  these 
adverse  circumstances,  surrendered  St.  Johns,  with  its 
garrison,  its  armament  of  fifty  guns,  eight  hundred  stands 
of  arms,  and  a  large  amount  of  munitions.  This  most 
valuable  conquest  being  accomplished,  Montgomery,  with- 
out any  delay,  marched  upon  Montreal,  and  offering  that  city 
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the  most  liberal  and  humane  terms ;  it  capitulated  without 
making  any  defense.  Carletoii,  antieii)ating  the  arrival 
of  Montgomery,  relin(iuished  the  command  of  Montreal 
to  Prescott,  and  repaired  to  the  fleet,  which  he  hud  as- 
sembled biilow  tbe  city.  Its  descent  was,  however, 
obstructed  by  the  works  tbat  had  been  erected  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sorel,  and  which  had  already  inflicted 
on  the  fleet  a  severe  repulse.  The  capture  of  the  go- 
vernor-general, an  event  that  would  have  been  almost  de- 
cisive of  the  war  in  Canada,  appeared  inevitable,  but  he 
efl'ectcd  an  escape  in  disguise,  floating  by  the  American 
batteries  in  a  boat  with  muffled  oars,  and  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  dark  night.  Prescott,  who  subsequently  attained 
such  notoriety  in  his  second  capture  on  Rhode  Island,  on  the 
thirteenth  of  November,  surrendered  the  fleet  and  a  large 
part  of  the  garrison  of  Montreal  which  had  sought  refuge 
on  the  vessels,  with  many  persons  of  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary prominence. 

Montgomery,  throughout  the  campaign,  had  been  tried 
and  oppressed  by  the  character  of  the  troops  over  whom 
he  held  a  nominal  command.  Inspired  by  the  loftiest 
heroism  and  enthusiasm,  the  army  was  composed  of  re- 
cruits without  experience,  hastily  levied  with  only  a  brief 
term  of  enlistment.  At  home  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
a  social  equality  with  their  ofllicers  in  the  same  pacific  pur- 
suits and  the  unlimited  exercise  of  opinion  and  the  freedom 
of  consultation.  They  carried  these  habits  into  camp,  and 
asserted  there  the  same  privileges.  The  restraints  and 
rules  of  obedience,  usual  to  military  service,  were  but 
slightly  recognized.  The  native  eloquence  of  their  leader, 
his  conciliatory  spirit  and  wise  deportment,  strengthened 
by  the  high  respect  felt  for  his  character  and  attainments, 
enabled  Montgomery  to  mould  this  inchoate  mass  into  the 
appearance  of  an  army;  but  the  period  was  too  limited  to 
impart  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  which  materials  so 
intelligent  and  brave  were  susceptible.  In  addition  to  these 
embarrassments,  the  army  imperfectly  clothed  already  suf- 
fered from  the  rigors  of  the  climate  and  all  the  evil  conso- 
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quences  of  the  mistaken  policy  of  short  enlistments  began 
to  be  disclosed.  A  large  part  of  the  troops  were  even  then 
entitled  to  their  discharges,  and  the  expiration  of  the  terra 
of  many  others  was  rapidly  approaching. 

Montgomery  distributed  to  the  soldiers  warm  clothing, 
and  by  the  most  earnest  importunities,  and  addresses  to 
their  soldierly  spirit  and  patriotism,  endeavored  to  prevail 
on  them  to  remain  until  the  close  of  a  campaign  which 
had  opened  with  such  brilliant  presages.  All  these 
appeals  were  in  the  main  unsuccessful.  Montgomery 
had  been  educated  in  a  strict  school  of  military  subordi- 
nation, and  his  spirit  was  galled  and  depressed  by  this 
laxity  of  discipline,  and  of  the  bonds  that  held  together 
an  army,  upon  the  conduct  of  which  depended  his  own 
success  and  fame,  but  over  which  he  saw  that  he  could 
exert  little  controlling  power.  An  enthusiastic  devotion 
to  the  cause  to  which  he  had  pledged  his  service,  alone 
restrained  an  immediate  abandonment  of  the  command  ; 
but  he  announced  to  congress  a  fixed  determination  to 
resign,  whenever  the  pending  operations  were  terminated. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  adventures  of  the  age  was  in 
progress  in  another  quarter.  Washington,  in  the  camp 
before  Boston,  had  conceived  the  idea  of  a  measure,  so 
daring  and  terrible,  that  its  execution  seemed  scarcely 
within  the  compass  of  human  endurance.  It  was  one  of 
those  conceptions,  that  occasionally  burst  through  the 
Fabian  policy,  which  circumstances  imposed  upon  hiin, 
and  proved  that  inherent  impulses  would  have  prompted 
him  to  measures  of  bold  enterprise  and  vigorous  action. 
He  resolved  to  dispatch  a  body  of  one  thousand  men  under 
the  command  of  Arnold,  who  should  proceed  up  the  Ken- 
nebec river,  and,  surmounting  the  hideous  wilderness  where 
its  fountains  mingled  with  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  which  had  never  been  traversed  save  by  the  Indians 
and  the  mountaineer,  should  descend  by  the  Chaudiere  to 
Quebec.  With  a  supreme  knowledge  of  Canadian  attairs, 
Washington  wisely  conceived,  that  wholly  unsuspicious  of 
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danger  from  this  direction  all  the  available  troops  would 
be  withdrawn  by  Carleton  from  the  lower  St.  Law- 
rence to  oppose  Montgomery,  that  Quebec  would  bo 
unguarded,  and  that  the  citizens,  favorably  disposed  to  the 
American  occupation,  would,  with  joy,  capitulate.  This 
plan  would  have  been  crowned  by  complete  success,  had 
not  untoward  delays  been  created  by  the  insuperable  obsta- 
cles that  nature  interposed.  It  is  not  within  the  range  of 
our  narrative  to  trace  the  details  of  this  marvelous  exploit, 
beyond  its  connection  with  the  operations  of  Montgomery. 
About  tlie  middle  of  September,  Arnold  commenced 
his  wild  and  adventurous  march,  and  did  not  reach  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  until  the  9th  of  November, 
more  than  three  weeks  later  than  the  day  designated  in 
the  original  design.  l!^o  band  of  heroes  have  ever  sur- 
mounted equal  perils  and  suiibring  with  firmer  constancy 
and  rcriolution.  Thirty-two  days  they  were  buried  in  this 
desolation  of  forests  and  mountains,  of  rivers,  morasses 
and  lakes.  Their  progress  had  been  protracted  by  the 
most  formidable  impediments,  struggling  amid  gloomy 
solitudes,  cheered  by  no  human  countenance,  and  without 
a  single  aspect  of  civilization.  When  thirty  miles  from 
the  first  Canadian  cabin,  the  last  remnant  of  provision 
was  exhausted.  The  pet  dogs  of  the  officers,  which  had 
lovingly  follovved  their  masters  through  these  perils,  had 
boon  eaten,  with  food  still  more  loathsome  and  repulsive.^ 
When  at  length  the  expedition  reached  the  settlements 
far  up  on  the  Chaudiere,  it  was  received  with  cordiality 
and  kindness,  and  the  wants  of  the  famishing  troops 
relieved  to  the  utmost  extent  permitted  by  the  limited 
resources  of  the  people.  Here  Arnold  was  constrained  to 
indulge  his  army  in  a  brief  repose,  while  he  awaited  the 
gathering  of  the  scattered  detachments  and  dispersed  the 
forcible  and  conciliatory  proclamation  of  Washington. 
Colonel  Enos,  who  conducted  the  rear  division,  consisting 
of  one-third  of  the  army,  after  reaching  the  sources  of  the 
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Kennebec,  was  compelled  to  return  by  an  utter  destitution 
of  subsistence  for  his  troops. 

When  this  array  of  unknown  men,  burst  into  their 
seclusion  from  the  pathless  wilderness,  the  simple  minded 
habitans  looked  upon  them  in  wonder,  mingled  with  awe. 
It  almost  seemed  to  them 

As  if  the  yawning  hills  to  heaven, 
A  subterranean  host  bad  given. 

Rumor  spread  with  wild  exaggeration,  the  report  of  the 
numbers  of  the  invaders.  They  were  represented  as  terri- 
ble in  their  powers  of  body,  invincible  in  courage  and 
cased  in  iron.  These  intrepid  adventurers  stood  upon  the 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Quebec,  the  prize  that  was  to 
have  rewarded  all  their  toils  and  suffering,  was  in  view, 
but  beyond  their  grasp. 

The  letter  which  had  been  intercepted  by  McLean,  com- 
municated to  him  the  designs  of  Arnold.  The  alertness 
that  secured  the  presence  of  the  former  at  Quebec,  and  the 
vigor  of  his  measures,  saved  the  city  from  capitulation. 
Vigilant  and  experienced,  he  adopted  every  expedient  to 
insure  its  safety.  All  the  boats  he  could  seize  were  re- 
moved from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  river;  sailors  to  man 
the  batteries  were  drawn  from  the  ships  in  the  hai-bor,  and 
the  defen&s  of  the  city  generally'  were  reorganized  and 
strengthened.  Had  Arnold  been  able  to  efiect  the  imme- 
diate passage  of  the  St.  Lawrence  when  he  reached  its 
shores,  he  would  have  found  a  universal  co'isternation  pre- 
vailing, Quebec  undefended,  and  the  people  disposed  to 
yield  to  him  the  possession  of  the  city.  The  precautions  of 
McLean  frustrated  this  measure,  the  original  plan  of  the 
campaign.  The  prevalence  of  an  impetuous  storm  and  the 
delay  incident  to  the  collection  of  means  of  transportation 
caused  a  detention  of  four  days.  Having  succeeded  in 
procuring  thirty  or  forty  frail  birch  canoes,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Canadians,  Arnold  crossed  the  river  with  five 
hundred  men  on  the  night  of  the  13th,  althoiigli  the  Lizard 
frigate  and  a  sloop  were  lying  in  front  of  the  city,  for  the 
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purpose  of  intercepting  them,  and  their  guard  boats  were 
continually  patrolling  the  stream.  The  little  flotilla  had 
made  three  passages,  and  as  the  last  party  landed,  the  disco- 
very of  the  movement  by  one  of  these,  made  it  unsafe  to  at- 
tempt the  crossing  of  the  rear  division  amounting  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  who  remained  in  the  occupation  of 
Point  Levi.  Arnold  ascended  the  precipitous  cliffs  that 
Wolfe  had  rendered  memorable,  and  stood  when  the  day 
dawned,  with  his  little  band  on  the  plains  of  Abraham. 
The  hope  of  seizing  the  city  by  a  surprise  was  disappointed. 
The  guard  boat  had  communicated  information  of  the 
crossing  by  the  Americans;  the  city  was  alarmed,  and 
McLear  alert  and  prepared  to  meet  an  attack. 

An  assault  of  a  fortified  city,  guarded  by  a  garrison 
of  eighteen  hundred  men  with  his  small  party,  almost  with- 
out ammunition,  destitute  of  artillery  and  a  largo  part  of 
their  guns  rendered  useless  by  the  exposure  of  their  march, 
Arnold  saw  would  be  a  hopeless  and  a  desperate  sacrifice. 
The  next  day,  with  his  usual  audacity,  he  sent  a  flag  sum- 
moning th'^  city  to  surrender,  but  it  was  fired  upon  without 
permitting  an  approach  to  the  walls.  He  occupied,  during 
three  days,  lines  in  front  of  the  place,  and  attempted  by 
various  d  vices  to  excite  a  cooperative  movement  by  par- 
tisans within  >:he  works.  These  demonstrations  secured 
no  favorable  results,  and  learning  that  a  sortie  by  the  garri- 
son was  contemplated,  while  a  body  of  two  hundred  troops, 
which  had  escaped  from  Montreal  was  approaching  his 
lear,  Arnold  decided  to  fall  back  to  Point  au  Tremble, 
twenty  miles  above,  and  there  to  await  a  junction  with 
Montgomery.' 
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'  Much  discrepancy  will  be  discovorcd  in  the  lanjafuage  of  historians  in 
reference  to  these  events.  Marshall  states  that  Arnold  crossed  on  the  14th, 
that  McLean  did  not  arrive  at  Quebec  before  Arnold  n^achetl  the  eastern 
Bhore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  that  the  guard  boat  neghjcted  to  impart  intelli- 
gence of  the  crossing,  that  no  ajjprohension  existed  of  an  attack,  and  had 
Arnold  been  aware  of  these  facts  he  might  have  marched  through  St.  John's 
gate  into  the  city,  unopjjosed.  Botta  affirms  that  a  council  of  naval  officers 
refused  to  allow  the  sailors  to  land  in  support,  of  the  garrison. 
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Arnold  with  deep  chagrin,  saw  the  vessel  that  conveyed 
Carleton  to  Quebec  safely  descending  the  river  and  to  learn 
that  on  his  arrival  at  Point  au  Tremble,  that  Carleton  had 
landed  there  only  an  hour  or  two  before. 

The  troops,  whose  period  of  service  had  terminated, 
resisted  every  appeal  to  their  patriotism  and  duty  urged  by 
Montgomery,  to  induce  them  to  remain,  and  by  their  per- 
sistent determination  to  assert  their  legal  rights  nearly 
dissolved  his  array.  After  leaving  feeble  garrisons  to  main- 
tain his  different  conquests,  he  joined  Arnold  on  the  1st  of 
December  with  a  detachmetit  of  three  hundred  men.  But 
he  brought  an  ample  supply  of  woolen  apparel  to  clothe  the 
suffering  army  of  Arnold. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  the  combined  forces,  forming 
an  aggregate  of  less  than  a  thousand  men,  again  appeared 
before  Quebec  and  renewed  the  siege.  A  battery  of  six 
small  guns  was  erected.  The  frozen  ground  resisted  all 
efforts  to  use  it  for  that  purpose,  and  Montgomery  resorted 
to  the  novel  expedient  of  substituting  snow  for  earth,  in 
the  construction  of  the  work,  which,  saturated  with  water 
and  hardened  by  frost,  acquired  almost  the  consistency  and 
firmness  of  marble.  The  guns,  mounted  on  the  battery, 
proved  too  lightfor  effective  service.  Montgomery  renewed 
the  formal  summons  to  surrender,  but  his  flag  was  again 
fired  upon  and  repelled.  This  unusual  action  was  intended 
to  interdict  communication  between  the  besiegers  and 
citizens.  At  first  a  strong  favorable  disposition  existed 
among  the  people  towards  the  republican  interests,  but 
this  feeling  had  been  much  modified  by  the  policy  of 
Carleton,  and  the  alarm  excited  by  an  apprehension  of  the 
probable  consequence  to  the  town  of  a  hostile  occupation. 

Darkness  and  gloom  were  gathering  around  the  enter- 
prise, but  the  intiexible  spirit  of  the  leaders,  sustained  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  army,  could  be  subdued  by  no  com- 
mor  obstacles.  The  sufferings  of  the  troops  in  their 
exposed  condition  from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and 
the  unremitting  toil  and  fatigue  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected, transcended  all  that  had  been  imagined  of  distress 
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iind  hardship.  These  calamitous  circumstances  were  in- 
lensely  aggravated  by  the  appearance  of  the  small-pox  in 
the  camp.  This  fell  pestilence,  then  the  most  dreaded 
ficourge  to  armies,  raged  with  peculiar  virulence  and 
fatality,  and  pursued  the  troops  with  an  unmitigated 
severity  until  their  iinal  return  to  Ticonderoga. 

Montgomery  knew  that  the  loftiest  expectations  had 
been  inspired  by  the  early  successes  of  the  campaign,  and 
the  confidence  in  his  genius  and  skill.  A  brilliant  enter- 
prise, which  should  shed  around  a  failure  a  blaze  of  glory, 
■would  prove  leas  disastrous  in  its  influence  upon  this 
popular  enthusiasm,  than  an  inglorious  retreat  without 
an  effort.  His  own  fame,  and  the  reputation  of  the  army 
demanded  a  great  effort,  and  he  resolved  to  risk  a  general 
assault  upon  the  city.  A  council  of  war  approved  the 
design,  and  the  army,  which  it  was  necessary  to  consult, 
after  the  disaffection  of  a  part  of  Arnold's  command,  had 
been  surmounted  b}-  the  influence  of  Morgan,  embraced 
ii:  with  extreme  ardor.  An  assault,  although  in  the  high- 
est degree  perilous  and  doubtful,  was  far  from  desperate. 
The  very  magnitude  of  the  work,  occupied  by  a  feeble 
garrison,  was  an  element  of  weakness.  The  Canadian 
levies  were  known  to  be  disaffected,  and  the  citizens  with- 
out zeal  towards  the  government.  Audacity  often  wins 
where  judgment  hesitates  and  calculation  fails. 

The  plan  ultimately  adopted  by  Montgomery,  contem- 
plated two  demonstrations  against  the  upper  town,  by  de- 
tachments chiefly  composed  of  Canadian  recruits  and  led 
by  Livingstone  and  Brown,  while  the  real  attack  should  be 
made  upon  the  lower  town  by  Montgomery  and  Arnold, 
assailing  it  at  opposite  points.  The  combined  movements 
commenced  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  Slst  day 
of  December,  1775.  A  driving  snow  storm,  impelled  by  a 
fierce  north-east  gale,  enveloped  the  scene  in  profound 
obscurity.  Each  commander  at  the  head  of  the  forlorn 
hope,  led  his  own  column.  The  vigilance  of  Carleton  was 
unslnmbering;  the  batteries  were  armed,  the  guns  charged 
with  grape  and  canister  ready  to  offer  the  assailants  a  fear- 
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ful  reception.  Yet,  so  skillfully  had  the  measures  of 
Montgomery  been  conducted,  that  Carleton  knew  not 
from  what  direction  to  expect  the  impending  blow.^  Tho 
Americans  advanced  with  caution  and  in  silence,  slowly 
groping  their  way,  amid  darkness  and  the  tempest.  Mont- 
gomery assumed  to  himself  the  dangerous  duty  of  leading 
the  column,  v/hich  was  intended  to  make  the  assault  by  a 
narrow  and  obscure  pathway  that  passed  between  the  base 
of  Cape  Diamond,  a  lofty  and  inaccessible  precipice  and  the 
river  St.  Lawrence.  This  defile  was  defended  by  a  strong 
block-house  with  palisades  extending  from  the  cliffs  to  the 
river.  A  picket  had  been  constructed  a  short  distance  in 
advance,  which  was  occupied  by  a  few  Canadian  soldiers. 
At  the  approach  of  the  assailing  party,  this  guard  fled  in 
alarm  and  disorder,  firing  a  harmless  volley,  and  communi- 
cated their  panic  to  the  troops  at  the  block-house,  who 
also  precipitately  abandoned  their  post. 

The  advance  of  the  Americans  was  impeded  by  an 
immense  and  nearly  insurmountable  barrier  of  ice,  which 
at  this  point  had  been  formed  by  the  surging  tide  and  where 
the  drifting  snow  had  accumulated.  The  troops,  able 
only  to  advance  in  single  file  or  individually,  were  slowly 
and  with  excessive  difficulty  surmounting  these  obstacles, 
while  Montgomery  was  aiding  with  his  own  hands  in 
removing  the  palisades.  He  halted  sufficiently  to  be 
joined  by  about  two  hundred  of  his  followers,  and  boldly 
advancing,  shouted :  "  Men  of  New  York,  you  will  not 
fear  to  follow  where  your  general  leads."  At  this  moment 
a  single  cannouier,  tradition  states  a  drunken  sailor,'* 
returned  to  the  battery,  and,  seizing  an  unextinguished 
match,  discharged  one  of  the  pieces.  The  storm  of  grape 
swept  along  the  narrow  passage  with  frightful  destruction. 
Evei'y  man  in  the  advance,  except  a  Canadian  guide  and 
Aaron  Burr,  a  youth  of  nineteen  who  had  joined  Arnold 
as  a  volunteer,  was  stricken  down.'  Montgomery,  pierced 
by  a  ball  through  the  head,  and  both  legs  lacerated  by 


'  Carleton's  letter.       '  SilUnian'a  Journal.        "  Palmer's  Champlain. 
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another,  fell  dying  into  the  arms  of  Burr.  Cheeseman 
and  McPherson,  the  aids  of  Montgomery,  both  fell  at  the 
side  of  their  commander.  That  single  explosion  was  fatal 
to  the  enterprise.  The  fall  of  their  leader  crushed  the 
spirit  of  the  troops.  Colonel  Campbell,  who  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  the  column  on  the  fall  of  Montgomery, 
hastily  retired  and  abandoned  the  assault  without  further 
effort. 

The  operations  of  Livingstone  and  Brown  were  defeated 
by  the  furious  tempest,  and  they  necessarily  failed  in  eiFect- 
ing  the  diversion  contemplated  by  the  plan  of  attack. 
Arnold,  marching  promptly  at  the  concerted  signal,  ap- 
proached in  silence  along  the  St.  Charles,  moving  through 
St.  Roques  street  toward  the  Saut  au  Matelots.  At  this 
point  a  battery  of  two  twelve-pounders  bad  been  con- 
structed. This  barrier  could  only  be  approached  by  a  path 
which,  at  that  time,  obstructed  by  an  enormous  mass  of 
snow  and  ice,  afforded  only  a  deep  and  narrow  passage  of 
the  breadth  of  a  single  track.  The  difficult  defile  might 
be  raked  by  the  guns  of  the  battery  and  swept  by  the  mus- 
ketry from  the  walls  and  pickets  of  the  garrison;  but  it  fur- 
nished the  only  avenue  by  which  the  Americans  could 
advance  to  the  assault.  Arnold  rushed  along  this  terrible 
gorge  at  the  head  of  Lamb's  ArtiHery  Company,  with  a  sin- 
gle field-piece  mounted  upon  a  sled.  It  became  impossible 
to  move  the  gun  through  the  pass,  and  it  served  only  to  ob- 
struct the  path  and  to  impede  the  passageof  thetroops.  The 
main  body  closely  followed  the  artillery,  preceded  by  Mor- 
>gan's  riflemen.  An  alarm  was  soon  sounded,  and  a  severe 
fire  of  grape  and  musketry  opened  upon  the  assailants. 
As  Arnold,  leading  with  the  most  daring  intrepidity,  ap- 
proached the  battery,  he  was  prostrated,  by  a  ball  that 
shattered  his  leg,  and  borne  from  the  field.  Morgan,  the 
future  victor  at  the  Cowpens,  succeeded  to  the  command 
and  assailed  the  battery  with  irresistible  impeiuosity. 
Receiving  the  fire  of  one  gun  almost  at  its  mouth,  and  while 
his  riflemen  fired  upon  the  defenders  through  the  embra- 
sures, the  barricade  was  scaled  by  ladders  carried  on  the 
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shouiuors  of  his  men.  The  battery  and  the  guns,  with  most 
of  the  ginirciH,  '.vore  captured.  Morgan  was  the  second  man 
who  crossed  the  barricade.  His  gallant  sergeant,  Charles 
Porterfield  of  Virginia,  afterwards  a  lieutenant-colonel 
and  slain  at  Camden,  was  the  tirst. 

Notwithstanding  this  success,  the  situation  of  Morgan 
was  in  the  highest  degree  critical.  He  was  alone  with  his 
own  company,  and  a  few  bold  individuals  who  had  pressed 
to  the  front ;  all  the  eftbrts  of  Lamb  to  advance  his  gun 
were  ineiFectual.  Morgan  had  no  gui-tles,  was  ignorant 
of  the  formation  of  the  city,  and  without  intelligence  of 
the  cooperative  movements.  The  soldiers  were  oppressed 
by  the  cold ;  icicles  covered  their  clothes ;  they  were  be- 
wildered by  the  intense  darkness  and  the  raging  of  the 
storm.  A.  temporary  pause  was  necessary,  and  Morgan 
returned  to  the  barrier.  Here  he  succeeded,  with  the 
active  aid  of  Colonel  Green  and  Major  Bigelovv  and  Meigs, 
in  assembling  a  body  of  about  two  hundred  men.  When 
the  appearance  of  light  revealed  the  aspect  of  afl'airs,  the 
spirit  and  coniidence  of  the  troops  were  reanimated,  and 
with  a  united  voice,  they  called  on  Morgan  to  lead  against 
the  second  battery,  which  was  near,  but  disguised  by  an 
angle  of  the  street.  Morgan,  placing  himself  at  their  head, 
and  animating  them  by  his  voice,  pealing  above  the  howl- 
ing of  the  tempest  and  the  din  of  battle,  rapidly  advanced. 
Passing  the  angle,  he  was  confronted  by  a  body  of  troops, 
commanded  by  Captain  Anderson,  who  called  on  him  to 
surrender.  Morgan  instantly  shot  him  dead,  and  the 
Americans  rushing  onward  planted  their  ladders  against 
the  barricade,  under  a  galling  tire  as  well  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  adjacent  houses,  as  from  the  works.  A  san- 
guinary conflict  ensued,  and  a  few  of  the  most  resolute  of 
Morgan's  little  band  mounted  the  ladders,  but  when  they 
reached  the  top  of  the  parapet,  an  obstacle  was  revealed 
calculated  to  appall  the  stoutest  heart.  Two  lines  of 
British  troops  stood  on  the  opposite  side ;  the  butts  of 
their  muskets  resting  upon  the  ground  and  the  bayonets 
pointed  to  the  summit  of  the  barricade,  formed  an  impene- 
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tral)le  abatis  of  pteel.  Part  of  the  Americans  retreated  into 
the  stone  houses  which  lined  the  narrow  street,  securing 
shelter  both  from  the  elements  and  the  furious  tire  to 
which  they  had  been  exposed,  while  from  the  window 
they  were  able  to  assail  the  enemy.  One  circumstance 
which  was  peculiarly  depressing,  greatly  inii.aired  the 
efficiency  of  the  riilemen.  Although  the  precaution  had 
been  observed  of  binding  a  handkerchief  about  the  lock 
of  each  gun,  not  one  in  ten  had  been  etfectually  protected 
from  the  storm,  and  was  fit  for  service. 

The  failure  of  the  assault  upon  the  other  parts  of  the 
town  empowered  Carleton  to  hurl  the  whole  force  of  the 
garrison  against  this  single  column.  Dearborn,  who  held 
with  a  company  in  reserve  the  entrance  of  the  gorge  at 
the  St.  Roche  gate,  had  been  already  surprised  and  com- 
pelled to  surrender,  and  that  avenue  of  retreat  was  there- 
fore in  possession  of  the  enetny.  Morgan,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  officers  who  survived,  determined  to 
burst  through  every  obstruction,  and  to  effect  an  escape; 
but  when  the  attempt  w'as  made  to  collect  the  troops  and 
animate  them  to  the  effort,  overwhelmed  by  the  cold, 
oppressed  by  a  conviction  of  their  desperate  situation,  and 
intimidated  by  the  deadly  fire  to  which  they  had  been 
exposed  in  the  street,  they  shrunk  from  the  undertaking, 
and  the  bold  proposition  was  abandoned.  Compelled  to 
relinquish  this  purpose,  Morgan  determined  to  maintain 
his  position  in  the  faint  hope  of  receiving  succor  from  the 
other  detachments.  Attacked,  however,  by  a  foe  whose 
strength  was  increasing  every  moment,  in  front  and  rear, 
and  by  a  still  more  destructive  fire  from  the  windows, 
Morgan,  after  contending  for  several  hours  with  the  utmost 
skill  and  gallantry  against  all  these  adverse  circumstances, 
was  at  length  constrained  to  capitulate.  Thus  disastrously 
terminated  a  daring  and  energetic  enterprise,  in  which  the 
Americans  lost,  including  sixty  killed  and  wounded,  about 
four  hundred  men.  The  valor  and  ability  of  the  defense 
exhibited  by  Carleton  were  not  more  conspicuous  than  the 
generous  humanity  of  the  conqueror.     The  prisoners  were 
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treated  witli  kindneas;  the  wouiu]od  cared  for  in  the  hos- 
j)italH,  and  the  dead  interred. 

The  body  of  Montgomery,  lying  in  ii  guard  honae  with 
thirteen  corpses  of  his  brave  followers,  which  had  been  ex- 
humed from  the  snowdrift  that  had  formed  to  them  a  com- 
mon sepulchre,  was  recognized  by  an  American  officer  and 
consigned  to  the  care  of  an  old  companion  in  arms,  and 
was  reverently  buried  near  the  ramparts  of  the  city.  The 
lossofhisgreat  military  talent  and  acquirements,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  his  social  and  intellectual  eminence  was  irreparable. 
The  death  of  Montgomery  was  deplored  not  only  by  his 
own  countrymen,  but  in  every  clime  where  the  love  of  liberty 
was  chorishe(1  ^]ven  in  the  British  parliament,  the  loftiest 
eloquenceproiiuLincedhiseulogium,  and  Barre,  andBurko, 
and  Fox,  aseribed  to  his  deeds  and  character  the  exalted 
virtues  which  adorn  the  names  of  the  noblest  heroes  and 
patriots  of  antiquity.  Lord  North,  while  denouncing  the 
course  of  Montgomery,  and  reprehending  these  tributes  to 
his  worth,  pointed  and  enforced  the  panegyric,  when  he  ex- 
claimed in  the  language  of  the  poet : 

Curse  his  virtues,  for  they  have  undone  his  country. 

It  was  a  fit  and  beatiuful  coincidence  that  this  youthful  hero, 
for  he  had  not  attained  his  fortieth  year,  the  pupil  of  Wolfe, 
a  disciple  of  the  glory  and  spirit  of  Montcalm,  should  have 
fallen  on  this  consecrated  ground.* 

The  body  of  Montgomery  reposed  for  almost  half  a 
century  in  the  grave  where  it  had  been  deposited  by  a 
generous  enemy ;  but  in  the  year  1818,  the  executive  of 
New  York  claimed  the  sacred  deposit  for  removal  to  the 
state  of  Montgomery's  adoption,  and  the  governor-general 
of  Canada  gracefully  acceded  to  the  request.  The  remains 
of  Montgomery  were  borne  through  the  country,  accom- 
panied by  every  exhibition  of  love  and  reverence.  A 
single  day  they  lay  in  state,  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol 
at  Albany,  and  thousands  of  a  grateful  posterity  visited 
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thorn,  rendering  tlie  homag**  of  grat'*  !o  and  veneration. 
His  filial  obsequies  wore  performed  in  New  York  in  all 
the  imposing  wolemnities  of  civil  and  military  rites.  His 
relies  were  buried  in  a  grave  near  the  monument  erected 
at  an  early  period,  by  congi'ess,  to  his  memory,  in  St  Paul's 
church-yard. 

He  left  no  children  to  bear  the  heritage  of  his  glorious 
name,  but  his  widow  survived  to  an  extreme  old  age, 
an  object  of  respect  and  interest  as  the  relict  of  Mont- 
gomery. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
The  Retreat  from  Canada. 

Arnold  succeeded  to  the  command  upon  the  death  of 
Montgomery,  and  was  compelled  by  the  exigencies  with 
which  he  was  surrounded  to  convert  the  siege  into  a  block- 
ade. In  the  judicious  policy  of  Carleton  he  was  left  undis- 
turbed, although  inflicting  severe  suflering  upon  the  town 
and  garrison.  The  troops  had  become  insubordinate,  the 
Canadian  people  disappointed  and  harassed,  and  stimulated 
by  the  potf^nt  influence  of  the  rural  priests,  who  refused  the 
last  consolations  of  religion  to  those  wlio  adhered  to  the 
Americans,  had  assumed  a  hostile  attitude,  while  the 
American  army  was  oppressed  by  disease  and  exposure. 
M.  Beaujeu,  an  influential  and  intrepid  Canadian,  had 
organized  a  hostile  corps;  but  this,  by  a  sudden  and  vigorous 
attack  of  Arnold,  were  broken  up  and  dispersed.  At  length, 
bafiled  in  various  attempts  to  effect  a  surprise  of  the  city, 
Arnold  erected  batteries  and  assaulted  the  city  and  shipping 
by  shells  and  hot  shot;  but  all  their  eftbrts  were  defeated 
by  the  skill  and  prudence  of  Carleton. 

On  the  Ist  of  May,  Arnold  was  superseded  by  the  arri- 
val of  General  Thomas,  who  assumed  the  command. 
Arnold,  always  impracticable  in  a  subordinate  position,  was 
early  involved  in  dissensions  with  his  superior,  and  severe 
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injury  affording  tho  'irctt'xt,  he  was  tnuHferrod  from  the 
active  dnties  of  the  fiehl  lo  the  conunand  at  Montreal.  In 
that  position  ho  favorable  to  the  exercise  of  hia  worst  pas- 
sions, he  revealed  the  cupidity  and  rapacionsncss,  which  in 
after  years,  and  on  another  stage  deformed  and  debauched 
liis  whole  eliaracter. 

My  limits  restrain  me  from  tracings  the  narrative  of  the 
republican  army  in  its  retreat.  Its  extreme  necessities,  its 
endurance  from  the  fell  scourijfo  that  pursued  it,  the  inetfi- 
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that  demoralized  its  ,siren<rth  and  its  iniidec 


ciency 

resist  a  more  powerful  enemy,  have  atibrded  thrilling  pi 

to  general  liistory. 

On  the  fittli  of  May,  the  hesitating  councils  of  the 
American  general  were  decided  by  the  arrival  of  three 
British  ships,  the  precursors  of  a  large  fleet,  which  with 
infinite  peril  and  hardihood  had  braved  the  tempests  of  the 
gulf,  and,  pressing  up  the  river  amid  storms  of  snow  and  vast 
ice  fields,  liad  effected  the  passage  far  earlier  than  usual. 
The  reenforcements  and  supjilies  they  conveyed  were 
immediately  landed.  The  retreat  of  the  American  army 
was  ot  once  commenced,  and  with  a  precipitation  that  con- 
strained tlie  abandonment  of  most  of  its  sick  and  wounded, 
and  all  its  military  stores.  At  Sorell,  Thomas  died  of  the 
prevailing  epidemic,  and  was  succeeded  by  General  Sullivan, 
who  conducted  the  movements  of  the  retreating  army  with 
a  consummate  ability  that  evoked  the  highest  encomium  of 
the  country  and  the  formal  recognition  of  congress. 

The  treatment  by  Carleton,  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
Americans,  who,  wandering  from  the  line  of  march,  had 
been  concealed  and  cherished  by  the  characteristic  chari- 
ties and  kindness  of  the  Canadian  people  was  signalized 
by  an  exalted  clemency  and  generous  benignity.  Wise 
policy  may  have  suggested  these  bei\eficent  acts,  but  it 
were  unjust  to  withhold  the  recognition  of  deeds  of  mercy 
so  ha])itual,  and  not  to  concede  that  tliey  may  have  had 
their  inspiration  in  purer  and  more  exalted  emotions. 

The  calamities  which  marked  this  retreat  were  deeply 
intensified  by  a  repulse    at  Three   Rivers,  and   the   san- 
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guinary  catastrophe  at  the  Cedars.  After  these  revorsea, 
riullivan  pressed  his  retreat  to  the  Isle  aux  Noix,  sk)vvly 
and  dotiantly  receding  before  Burgoyne,  while  Arnold 
was  narrowly  escaping  by  extreme  energy  and  prompti- 
tude, another  column  directed  upon  Montreal  to  intercept 
his  escape. 

Sullivan  dismantled  the  works  he  had  occupied,  and 
burnt  or  destroyed  every  craft  that  he  did  not  remove  in 
the  conveyance  of  his  own  army  and  stores.  The  sick  and 
wounded  were  first  transported  to  Crown  [)oint,  and  were 
immediately  followed  by  the  troops.  The  suffering  of  the 
former  was  scarcely  paralleled  by  the  endurance  and  dis- 
tress of  any  scenes  of  that  war,  so  replete  with  sacrifices  and 
hardships.  They  were  necessarily  placed  in  open  and 
leaky  boats,  drenched  continually  with  water  and  ex;  osed 
to  the  burning  rays  of  the  summer's  sun,  with  no  food  but 
raw  and  rancid  pork  and  hard  biscuit.' 

While  at  St.  Johns,  Arnold  caused  the  frame  of  a  vessel 
on  the  stocks  at  that  place  to  be  taken  to  pieces,  carefully 
numbered  and  marked,  and  transported  to  Crown  point. 
He  superintended,  with  indefatigable  vigor  and  activity, 
the  embarkation  of  the  army  on  its  retreat  to  Isle  aux 
Noix.  Colonel  Warner,  with  the  Vermont  regiment, 
formed  the  rea,r,  and  collecting  most  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  effected  a  safe  retreat,  rejoining  the  army  some 
days  after  the  main  body  had  arrived  at  Ticonderoga. 
The  operations  of  war  are  always  in  their  result  preemi- 
nently influenced  by  fortune  and  accident.  The  American 
campaigns  in  Canada  singularly  illustrate  this  maxim. 
An  elegant  and  philosophical  historian  with  great  force 
remarks,  that  although  the  direct  results  contemplated 
in  the  invasion  of  Canada  were  not  achieved,  the  measure 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  issue  of  the  war, 
by  compelling  England  to  adopt  the  policy  of  dividing 
her  armies  in  isolated  attacks,  when  their  united  strength 
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would  have  been  irresistible,  and  probably  subversive  of 
+he  republican  cause. ^ 

The  Canadians,  whose  overt  adherence  to  the  invaders 
compromised  their  relations  with  the  British  government, 
were  pursued  with  a  severe  retribution.  Large  numbers 
followed  the  American  army  in  its  retreat;  those  who 
remained  were  hunted  down  with  a  stern  severity ;  mjiny 
were  tried  and  convicted  of  rebellion,  and  several,  imme- 
diately after  the  repulse  at  Quebec,  were  executed.^  Soon 
after  the  termination  of  the  war  of  independence,  the  state 
of  New  York  devoted  a  large  and  valuable  tract  of  land  in 
the  county  of  Clinton,  designated  the  Canadian  and  Nova 
Scotia  refugee  tract,  for  the  relief  and  indemnification  of 
these  sufferers;  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  grant  was 
either  not  accepted  or  forfeited  by  the  grantees,  or  lost  by 
obstacles  interposed  by  corrupt  and  designing  speculators.' 
When  the  retreating  army  reached  Crown  point,  its  muster 
roll  indicated  a  force  of  five  thousand  men,  but  more  than 
half  of  the  number  were  prostrated  by  disease,  and  chiefly 
by  the  terrible  scourge,  that  desolated  it  like  the  sword  of 
the  destroying  angel.  The  troops  remained  at  that  post 
ten  days,  and  during  that  time,  most  of  them  were  lying 
in  the  agony  of  their  suffering,  with  no  protection  from 
the  rain  and  storms,  except  open  huts  or  frail  coverings, 
formed  by  pine  bowers,  and  destitute  of  almost  every 
comfort  and  even  the  most  common  necessaries  due  to 
the  sick  and  dying.  The  dead  and  the  dying  were  exposed 
together,  without  any  discrimination,  in  all  these  wretched 
receptacles  of  woe  and  charnel  houses  of  death.  In  this 
brief  period  in  the  pause  of  its  retreat,  three  hundred  new- 
made  graves  arose  as  sad  memorials  of  the  sacrifices  of 
this  devoted  army.  Happily  the  judicious  prescience  of 
Srllivan  had  spread  an  ample  shield  of  protection  between 
its  helpnessness  and  the  assaults  of  the  foe. 

^Boat.        '  Tryon  to  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Doc.,  viii,  663. 

'  Land  Papers,  Secretary  of  State's  Otfice,  vol.  xi-vii,  136-173. 
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"When  the  British  coinmanrlor  arrived  upon  the  waters 
of  Charaphiin,  he  round  farther  pursuit  imperatively  ar- 
rested, until  a  new  fleet  and  fresh  means  of  transportation 
could  he  organized.  The  important  and  decisive  struggle 
now  arose  to  secure  the  naval  supremacy  upon  the  lake. 
To  attain  thi''  object  Carleton  directed  all  his  energies 
and  resources.  He  r  ed  six  vessels  of  a  large  class, 
which  had  been  const '^  ad  in  England,  to  be  taken  apart 
below  the  Chambl_y  i-pids,  conveyed  in  pieces  to  St. 
Johns,  and  there  rebuilt  with  the  utmost  celerity.  Bateaux, 
with  incredible  labor,  were  made  to  ascend  the  rapids,  and 
boats  and  transports  of  various  dimensions  were  constructed 
in  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Sorel.  By  such  vigor- 
ous measures,  Carleton  succeeded  in  creating  a  fleet  of 
thirty-one  vessels,  ranging  in  their  armament  from  one  to 
eighteen  guns,  and  on  the  1st  of  October  was  prepared  to 
appear  upon  the  lake.  This  formidable  Het^r  w'ua  navigated 
by  seven  hundred  veteran  seamen,  and  aimed  in  addition 
by  an  efficient  corps  of  artillery. 

Congress  had  been  equally  alert  and  energetic,  but  with 
means  totally'  inadequate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  issue. 
The  timber  required  for  the  construction  of  a  fleet  was  yet 
standing  in  the  forest,  and  was  to  be  cut,  prepared,  and  con- 
veyed by  human  labor  to  the  shipyards  at  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  point.  The  material  for  its  equipment  must  be 
transported  a  long  distance  over  roads,  nearly  impractica- 
ble. The  ship  carpenters,  who  must  construct  the  vessels, 
were  occupied  by  urgent  duties  in  the  yards  upon  the  sea 
coast.  Amid  all  these  adverse  circumstances,  the  indomi- 
table energies  of  Arnold  formed  and  equipped  a  squadron 
of  fifteen  vessels,  bearing  an  aggregate  battery  of  fifty-five 
guns,  and  armed  by  three  liundred  and  fifty  gallant  and 
determined  men,  who  had,  however,  little  or  no  experience 
in  naval  att'airs.  The  great  exigency  invoked  courage  and 
sacrifices;  and,  notwithstanding  this  vast  d  'parity  of 
strength,  Arnold  decided  boldly  to  throw  himself  across  the 
path  of  the  advancing  enemy. 
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"While  the  belligerents  were   thus  sedulously   laboring 
at  the    opposite   extremities   of   the   lake  to   attain  the 
momentous  design  that  prompted  each,  Arnold  cruised 
with  a  few  small  vessels  in  undisputed  ascendancy  upon  its 
waters.     For  a  short  space  we  will  pause  in  the  narrative 
of  public  events  and  recur  to  the  domestic  history  of  the 
colony  on  the  Boquet.     Amid  the  eventful  scenes  which 
sij"iounded  it,  the  settlement  had  not  escaped  the  tempests 
which  were  raging  alorg  the  lake.     Mr.  Gilliland  early 
espoused  the  patriotic  cause,  ard  in  concert  with  men  of 
congenial  sentiments,  a  military  o:ganizptiou,  embracing 
bcth  sides  of  the  lake,  had  been  formed  immediately  after 
the  capture  of  Ticonderoga.     His  zeal  and  activity  marked 
him  as  a  victim  to  be  p^^rsued  by  the  special  vengeance  of 
the  government.     He  enjoyed,  with  a  few  other  patriots, 
the  high  distivK  tlv»n  of  being  by  name  proscribed  and  out- 
lawed.    A  proclamation  was   issued  by  the  governor  of 
Canadn  in  Jui.s  succeeding  the  surrender  of  the  Champlain 
fortresseri,  of^'iring  a  reward  of  live  hundred  dollars  for  the 
arrest  and  rendition  of  Gilliland  to  the  government.     The 
allurements  of  this  reward  overcame  the  patriotism  and 
fidelity  of  some  of  his  tenants,  who  engaged  in  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  seize  and  convey  him  to  Canada.     Abortive 
efforts   were  made  to  seduce   his  household  slaves   into 
schemes  for  his  betrayal.     Various  other  attempts  were 
made  to  eJfect  his  capture,  and  the  most  formidable  one 
was  nearly  accomplished,  by  a  sheriff  of  Tryon  county,  who 
penetrated   into  the  settlement  "  with  four  tories  and  tliree 
savages.  '      With    great    adroitness,   Gilliland    not  only 
escaped  the  peril,  but  succeeded  iu  effecting  the  surprise 
"  and  capture  of  the  whole  party  with  all  their  arms,  and 
sent  them  prisoners  to  Crown  point." 

Gilliland,  with  his  family,  withdrew  to  the  vicinity  of 
Crown  point,  but  returned,  with  part  of  his  tenants,  to 
secure  their  harvests,  and  to  remove  and  secrete  their 
property.  Ponderous  articles  were  buried  or  sunk  in  the 
lake.  Mu!iy  families,  homeless  and  destitute,  embracing 
Carletou's  offers  of  amnesty,  joined  the  British  forces,  and 
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in  a  few  cases,  adopted  the  interests  of  England.  Much 
valuable  property,  thus  secreted,  was,  by  the  agency  of 
these  loyalists,  exposed  to  the  British  oincials,  and  seized 
and  confiscated.  Earlier  than  these  final  disasters,  strange 
and  unexpected  trials  gathered  about  the  path  of  Gilli- 
land,  accumulating  additional  cares  and  anxieties.  The 
perils  and  exigencies  of  the  times  demanded  the  most 
active  vigilance,  aad  often  subjected  the  patriotic  to  unjust 
suspicions  and  unworthy  surveillance.  Although  the  pa- 
triotism of  Gilliland  had  been  the  mo3t  zealous,  and  mani- 
fested by  such  eflicient  service?-  he  was  not  exempt  from 
the  consequences  of  these  jealousies.  The  acts  of  the 
tenants,  whose  defection  we  have  noticed,  and  over 
whom  he  was  supposed  to  exercise  an  absolute  control, 
reflected  upon  hiii  suspicion.  Formal  charges  were  pre- 
ferred against  him  by  Colonel  Hartley,  in  July,'  but 
these  imputations  seem  to  have  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained.* 

This  difficulty  could  scarcely  have  been  composed,  when 
an  incident  transpired  that  involved  far  more  serious  and 
enduriui'  consequences.  While  Arnold  was  cruiaina  on 
the  lake,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  soldiers  and 
sailors,  attached  to  the  fleet,  were  permitted  to  land  at  tho 
plantations  of  Gilliland,  and  in  the  "  most  impudent  and 
licentious  manner,"  committed  destructive  ravages  upon  his 
own,  and  the  crops  and  property  of  his  tenants.  These 
acts,  Gilliland  evidently  believed,  were  perpetrated  with 
Arnold's  complicity,  and  yet  on  the  1st  of  September,  he 
addressed  to  Arnold  a  letter  on  the  subject,  clothed  with 
the  most  courteous  and  respectful  language.  He  earnestly 
complained  of  the  depredations,  and  submitted  a  statement 
of  the  crops  and  property  that  had  been  seized  and  convoyed 
away.'  The  amount  was  not  only  in  itself  considerable, 
but  at  the  time  and  under  the  circumstances,  the  losses 
could  not  be  retrieved.  A  month  elapsed,  and  Arnold 
had  returned  no  response,  while  it  seems  the  outrages  were 

'  Amtirican  ^rcftivet,  5tli  Boriee,  i,  564.        '  Idem.        '  Idem,  u,  108. 
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contimied.  Gilliland,  always  impetuous  and  resolute,  and 
revolting  at  injustice,  appealed  to  Gonoral  Gates.  The  let- 
ter of  Gilliland  was  then  communicated  to  the  commander- 
in-chief,  accompanied  with  charges  hy  Arnold  against 
Gilliland,  of  disloyalty  and  fraud  upon  the  government. 
The  frivolous  and  malignant  character  of  these  charges 
are  apparent  from  the  documents  themselves.*  Gilliland, 
in  his  remarkable  mei'iorial  to  congress,  alleges,  "that 
Arnold  sent  a  party  of  'soldiers  to  tear  your  memorialist 
from  his  property,  dignifying  him  v/ith  an  officer  for  a  com- 
mander, whose  rank  was  so  high  as  a  sergeact,  with  pri- 
vate orders  not  to  allow  him  to  remove  any  of  his  property." 
In  this  manner  Gilliland  was  conducted  a  pi'isoner  to  head- 
quarters, but  no  evidence  '^  ■  s  [hat  further  proceedings 
were  prosecuted  on  these  ^  .iiges  aguinst  him,  and  from 
the  letter  from  Gates  to  Arnold,  it  appears  that  he  was 
dismissed.^ 

In  another  part  of  the  same  memorial  wliioh  was  addressed 
to  Congress  in  1777,  Gilliland  bursts  into  a  magtiitieent 
and  scourging  invective  of  Arnold,  which,  if  it  were  the 
only  memorial  we  possess  of  the  m-tral  and  intellectual 
qualities  of  Gilliland,  would  stamp  him  a  man  of  extraordi- 
nary character.  Arnold,  when  this  den-inciation  was  utter- 
ed, was  in  the  zenith  of  Ids  fame  and  influence,  yet  Gilliland 
boldly  proclaimed  before  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  nation 
bis  rapacity  and  perversion  of  power,  and  almost  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  prophecy  delineates  his  character  with  a 
fearless  and  unfaltering  hand  as  striking  as  is  tlie  eloquence 
and  vehemence  of  his  language.  lie  exclairus  after  glancing 
at  his  own  services  and  losses  and  describing  his  arrest: 
*'  Gen.  Arnold  is  your  servant;  all  the  power  and  authority 
lie  has  is  derived  from  you  and  that  lias  enabled  him  to 
commit  the  acts  of  tyranny  and  outrage  upon  your  memorial- 
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'  American  Arcfiiven.  u,  Si)2.  Allthodoc':aKi+'-  beario^"  unMiin, .-affair  are 
collcctfd  in  7'/ic  IHumi'V  History  of  the  Ctun^.p'  ii  I'rlley  \iti:ii:^'  >«'  to  G8, 
wlu-ri)  tin-  Hulyt'Ct  is  lullj-  Hiduiiu  xl  ap'l  discusct  .i. 
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ir?t  and  others,  whose  complaints  have  been  laid  before  you. 
It  is  not  i'l  mine,  but  it  is  in  your  power  to  bring  him  to 
justice.  Bursting  with  pride  and  intoxicated  with  power 
to  which  he  ought  to  have  been  a  stranger,  but  which  he  has 
had  the  art  to  obtain  from  you,  he  tyrannizes  when  he  can.  If 
temerity,  if  rashness,  imprudence,  and  error  can  recommend 
him  to  you,  he  is  allowed  to  be  amply  supplied  with  these 
qualities,  and  many  people  think,  they  ought  to  recommend 
iaim  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  Lord  Nortb,  who,  in  gratitude 
for  his  having  done  more  injury  to  the  American  cause 
than  all  the  ministerial  troops  have  the  power  of  doing, 
ought  to  reward  him  with  agenerous  pension." 

Carleton  had  been  employed  during  this  short  period  of 
repose,  with  extraordinary  energy  in  constructing  a  fleet 
and  organizing  a  powerful  land  force.  The  forts  at  St. 
Johns  and  Isle  aux  Noix  were  repaired  and  strengthened, 
and  an  army  of  seven  thousand  veteran  troops,  assembled 
at  those  points,  was  ready  to  ndvance  against  the  colonies, 
the  moment  the  ascendancy  on  the  lake  should  be  secured. 
Towards  the  middle  of  October,  Carleton  left  his  station  with 
a  fleet,  which  at  that  epoch,  would  have  been  esteemed  re- 
spectable and  even  formidable  in  European  seas.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  Inflexible,  mounting  eighteen  guns ;  the  Maria 
of  fourteen  guns ;  Carleton  of  twelve  guns;  heavy  radeau  ; 
several  gondolas  and  twenty  gun-boats  and  long-boats 
armed  in  the  efficient  manner  we  have  described.  The 
imval  supervision  was  confided  to  Captain  Pi'ingle,  an  officer 
attached  to  the  royal  navy  and  of  great  experience.  Carle- 
ton accompanied  the  fleet,  and  controlled  and  guided  it^ 
operations.  Arnold,  who  had  occupied  with  a  part  of  his 
fleet  a  position  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  lake,  retired 
on  the  approach  of  Carleton,  and  sought  and  moored  his 
vessels  in  a  secluded  cove  on  the  western  shore  of  Valcour 
island,  situated  between  the  mouth.-;  of  the  Saranac  and 
Au  Sable  rivers.  The  fleet  collected  at  this  place  in- 
cluded the  sloop  Enterprise,  mounting  ten  guns ;  the  schoon- 
ers Royal  Savage,  twelve  guns,  and  Revenge,  eight  guns ; 
thiee  galleys,  carrying  each  ^'ight  guns ;  and  eight  gondolas, 
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each  mounting  eight  guns.  The  fleet  consisted  of  fifteen 
vessels  bearing  an  armament  of  eighty-four  guns.  The 
disparity  between  the  two  fleets  in  the  number  of  gnus  and 
weight  of  metal  was  very  decided,  but  less  unfavorable  to 
the  Amoricans  than  the  materials  that  formed  the  respect- 
ive crews.  While  the  British  vessels  were  manned  by  ve- 
teran seamen  and  gunners,  the  crews  of  Arnold  were  wholly 
raw  and  unpracticed,  many  of  them  drafts  from  the  regi- 
ment at  Ticonderoga,  and  "few  of  them  had  ever  been  wet 
with  salt  water." '  But  the  motley  crews  of  Arnold  had  been 
drilled  f^uring  thf  -hort  period  of  their  naval  service,  at 
tiio  gviih  nd  in  other  duties,  with  the  utmost  care  and  as- 
siduity, and  were  animated  by  the  loftiest  heroism. 

The  position  selected  by  Arnold  afforded  almost  a  per- 
fect concealment  to  liis  fleet,  from  the  observation  of 
vessels  passing  up  the  lake  by  the  usual  track,  which 
was  through  the  centre  of  the  lake,  and  east  of  Valcour. 
We  are  left  to  mere  conjecture,  as  to  tlu-  motives  of  Arnold, 
which  prompted  this  mana^uvre.  Possibly,  he  may  have 
designed,  when  the  British  vessels  had  passed  up  the  lake 
in  an  illusory  pursuit  of  the  American  fleet,  to  strike  some 
audacious  blow  in  their  rear,  suggested  by  his  bold  and 
fertile  mind.  The  cove  in  which  the  American  vessels 
were  lying,  was  directly  opposite  the  dwelling  of  a  settler 
named  Hays,  situated  on  the  mainland.  With  this 
family,  Arnold  had  formed  intimate  relations,  and  ar- 
ranged with  them  to  present  a  signal  when  they  dis- 
cerned the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Pringle,  on  the  11th 
of  October,  had  advanced  beyond  Valcour  to  the  south, 
before  he  became  aware  of  the  position  of  Arnold.  His 
course  was  immediately  changed,  in  order  to  r«nich  the 
American  fleet;  but  the  purpose  was  frustrated  by  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  The  British  gun-boats,  however. 
Boon  after  supported  by  the  Carleton,  were  able  to  ap- 
proach so  near  as  to  commence  an  attack.  Arnold  mean- 
while had  arranged  his  vessels  in  a  line  across  the  narrow 
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strait  between  Valcour  to  the  mainland.  The  Royal 
Savage,  with  three  galleys,  advanced  in  front  of  the  Ame- 
rican lines,  and  was  engaged  for  some  time  in  a  sharp 
conflict  with  a  part  of  the  enemy's  fleet.  The  schooner 
was  severely  crippled,  and  in  attempting  to  fall  back, 
grounded  upon  a  point  of  land  near  the  south  end  of 
Valcour,  was  abandoned  by  her  crew,  and  during  the 
night  burnt  by  the  British.  The  papers  and  wardrobe  of 
Arnold  wore  lost  on  board  of  this  vessel.' 

The  engagement  immediately  involved  the  whole  Ame- 
rican fleet,  and  commencing  a  little  after  meridian  was 
maintained  more  than. four  hours  with  unfaltering  ardor 
and  resolution,  Arnold  was  on  board  the  g.-alley  CongroHH, 
and  fought  'with  his  characteristic  irapetiaosity,  pointiitjuf 
almost  every  gi."'  himself,  and  inspiring  the  conduct  of  the 
c"ew  by  his  example  and  vnice.  Waterbury,  in  the  galley 
Washington,  and  W-iJjgKsw  rth  on  board  the  Trumbull, 
emulated  the  spirit  of  Arnold.  Waterbury,  at  the  close  of 
the  action,  was  the  only  officer  on  the  Washington  capable 
of  duty,  and  most  of  the  other  vessels  suffered  with  equal 
severity.  The  gondola,  Philadelphia,  sank  soon  after  the 
engagement.  A  body  of  Indians  was  landed  on  the 
island,  and  maintained  a  constant  but  ineffective  fire  upon 
the  American  vessels.  Another  body  of  the  savages  lay  in 
ambush  on  the  mainland  prepared  to  seize  any  of  the 
crews  of  Arnold's  fleet,  who  might  attempt  to  escape. 

The  damages  inflicted  upon  the  British  vessels  engaged 
were  also  extremely  heavy.  Two  gondolas  were  sunk, 
and  another  blown  up  in  the  engagement,  with  the  loss, 


■  Tliit;  circumstance  has  proved  the  prolific  Hource  of  popular  Hpoculation 
in  reference  to  the  contents  of  the  vessel.  Porjrettinir  the  extremis  poverty 
of  the  Continental  congress  at  that  e))()('h,  innumerable  attempts  have  hecn 
made  to  secure  the  treasures  she  was  supposed  to  have  been  freighted  with. 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  raise  the  wreck,  and  skillful  divers  have  examined 
her  cabin  and  liold.  She  was  scarcely  subnierjit'd  eijrlit  feet  in  low  water, 
and  was  distinctly  visible.  "  Durinjr  the  jjrevalcnce  of  remarkably  low 
water  in  the  summer  of  18G8,  Ca])tain  Oeorfie  Conn  ancliored  his  vessel 
above  the  wreck  aud  with  (rrapplinjr  irons  succeeded  in  wrenchin^r  several 
large  pieces  of  oak  plauk  from  its  sides.     The  wood  is  as  black  as  (jboiiy 
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as  Arnold  reported,  of  sixty  men.'  Pringl?,  having  been 
disappointed  in  his  eftijrts  to  bring  liis  larger  vessels  into 
the  action,  at  5  o'clock  v.  M.,  withdrew  those  engaged,  and 
formed  a  close  line  beyond  the  range  of  the  American 
guns,  stretching  from  Garden  island  towards  the  western 
shore  of  the  lake.  It  was  his  intention  to  renew  the  attack 
in  the  morning.^ 

Although  no  body  of  men  have  ever  exhibited  in  any 
naval  battle  higher  traits  of  zeal  and  resolution,  it  was 
evident  to  the  American  officers  that  resistance  to  the 
united  strength  of  the  British  fleet  would  be  hopeless  and 
unavailing.  Arnold  adopted  the  prompt  and  daring  deter- 
mination to  attempt  an  escape,  and  to  sock  protection 
beneath  the  guns  of  Crown  point.  As  soon  as'the  darkncns 
secured  concealment  to  the  movement,  the  American  fleet 
commenced  its  perilous  operation.  The  Trumbull  led, 
followed  by  the  other  vessels  in  a  single  lino.  Each  vessel 
carried  at  her  stem  a  light,  to  guide  the  one  that  followed 
her.  The  fleet,  silently  and  unmolested,  passed  around 
the  north  end  of  Valcour  and  early  in  the  morning  reached 
Schuyler's  island,  a  distance  of  nine  miles.  At  this  place, 
the  shattered  condition  of  the  vessels  compelled  Arnold 
to  lay  to  and  repair.  Two  of  th3  gondolas  were  here 
abandoned  and  sunk.  With  the  remnant  of  the  fl^et  he 
again  sailed  in  the  hope  of  reaching  Crown  point,  bat  the 
wijid  had  veered  into  the  south,  and  baffled  his  desigi. 


and  almost  as  heavy. — Plattshurgh  Repuhlican.  It  is  represented,  that 
the  bottom  of  the  lake  in  the  vicinity  is  strewn  with  balls  and  l)ullot8,  the 
latt(T  white  and  jrlistening  by  tlie  attrition  of  the  sand.  Many  interesting 
relics,  among  them  a  bursted  cannon,  have  been  raised  and  preserved  from 
this  wreck. 

'Arnold  to  Schuyler,  Oct.  l.^th. 

'  Tliis  pict  uresijue  island  lies  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  south  of  Valcour, 
and  in  tlio  legonils  of  the  lake  is  an  oljjoct  of  considerable  interest.  It  is 
circular  in  form,  with  steep  rocky  shores,  which,  it  is  represented,  renders 
it  inaccessible  except  at  one  point.  It  embraces  half  an  acre  of  land,  tind 
tradition  asserts  tliat  its  uamt!  is  derived  from  the  fact  tliat  it  was  cultivated 
first  by  the  French  and  afterwai'ds  h^  tlie  Englisli  olHcers  stationed  upon 
tlie  lake,  as  a  garden.  Until  recentlj',  it  is  stated  by  those  who  hav  visited 
the  spot,  that  garden-beds  and  other  artificial  ai'raugemiut  might  readily 
'  -•  traced  on  the  surface. 
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The  first  dawn  of  light  revealed  the  escape  of  the  Ame- 
rican fleet  to  the  vigilant  foe,  and  an  instant  pursuit  ensued. 
A  naked  and  solitary  rock,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  lake, 
immediately  east  of  Valcour,  and  then  shrouded  in  the  mist 
of  an  autumnal  morning,  it  is  the  general  received  tradition, 
was  mistaken  for  an  American  vessel,  and  a  cannonade 
directed   against  it.     The   rocky   islet   is   still  known    as 
Carleton's  prize.     While  the  progress  of  Arnold  was  re- 
tarded by  a  light  and  contrary  wind,  a  breeze  from  the 
north-east  which  was  first  felt  by  the  British,  aided  in  the 
pursuit,  by  their  fresh  ships,  of  the  disabled  American  fleet. 
The   Washington,  more  shattered  than  any  other  of  the 
fleet,  was  overtaken  near  Split  rock,  and,  after  receiving  a 
few   broa'lsides,  surrendered.     Four  vessels,  including   a 
gondola,  escaped  in  safety  to  Crown  point.     One  galley  was 
l/lown  up  by  iier  commander.     A  single  gondola,  l)eside 
the   Washington,   was   the  only   trophy   secured   by   the 
enemy.     Atief  the   -capture   of  the   Washington   by  the 
Maria  and  Inflexible,  tkose  ships  aided  the  Carleton  in  a 
'  attack  upon  Arnold's  vessel,  the  galley  Congress. 
lit   m 
spirited  -  ^ 

force,  and    ,  lie  could  no  longer  hope  for  success  or 

escape,  with  saiKs  ;  1  of  the  galley  torn  and  shattered, 

be  ran  her,  accompanied  by  fr)ur  gondolas,  ashore  on  the 
beach  at  Paiiton,  Vermont.  Tlio  crews  he  ordered  to  wade 
or  swim  to  the  shon-  nnd  armed  with  muskets  arrest  the 
approach  of  the  enemy's  c// .i!!  boats,  while  he  remained 
upon  the  galley  the  last  man.  and  until  the  conflagration 
bad  advanced  too  far  to  be  oi{!ingHi8ho(b  The  flags  were 
not  lowered,  but  were  consumetl  and  the  whole  flotilla 
wrapped  in  flames.'  Their  charrrd  nnd  liliirKiMied  wrecks 
remained  upon  the  beach  at  rantou,-  monuments  of  his 
gallantry  and  patriotism,  long  after  other  deec^a  bud  con- 


'nting  a   running  fight  of  four  hours   a 
oped  by  this  iri  esistible  superiority  of 


'  Sparkn's  Life  of  Arnold. 

'■"Tlu!  reinniuH  of  tliesi;  wiocks  nni  Htill  vIbIIiU^  and  within  a  few  ycnrH 
intcj'cHting  volicH  have  buoii  recovbrcd.  1  have  in  my  own  possession,  Ijullnts 
which  were  takm  from  them. 
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signed  the  name  of  Arnold  to  ignominy.  Arnold,  when 
he  had  vvitneHsed  the  aucceoHful  destruction  of  the  veai^els, 
led  their  crewa  rapidly  through  the  wilderness  to  Crown 
point,  and  by  the  activity  of  his  movement  escaped  an 
Indian  force,  which  was  pursuing  him. 

The  killed  and  wounded  of  the  Americans  in  both 
nngagements,  were  about  ninety,  and  the  loss  of  the 
British,  including  those  involved  in  the  explosion,  was 
nearly  the  same.  The  conduct  of  Arnold  and  his  sub- 
ordinates, alike  in  fighting  and  manoouvering  the  fleet, 
and  the  unsurpassed  bravery  of  tlie  crews,  extorted  the 
highest  admiration  of  their  coi^querors,  and  although  their 
heroism  had  been  unavailing,  aroused  the  warmest  enthu- 
siasm and  exultation  of  their  countrymen.  Carleton,  after 
securing  the  victory,  manifested  his  wonted  clemency  and 
conciliation.  The  wounded  Americans  received  the  most 
tender  care  of  his  own  surgeons ;  to  the  prisoners  he 
expressed  the  warmest  encomiums  upon  their  intrepidity, 
with  regrets  that  it  was  expended  in  an  evil  and  desperate 
cause;  ho  relieved  their  wants  and  dismissed  them  on 
parole.  This  humane  and  politic  deportment  impressed 
and  won  the  regard  and  gratitude  of  these  men  to  an 
extent  that  rendered  their  communications  with  the  army 
unsafe,  and  without  bt'iug  permittted  to  land  at  the  forts, 
they  vrere  at  once  sent  into  the  interior.^ 

The  British  forces,  immediately  after  the  success  of  the 
fleet,  had  opened  the  pathway  of  the  lake,  commenced 
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'  I  tliink  the  version  I  have  given  in  the  text,  although  not  in  accordance 
with  the  common  impression,  is  warranted  by  the  facts  as  tlioy  apjicar  in 
documents,  and  whicli  were  corroborated  by  the  information  I  have  person- 
ally derived  from  those  who  w(!re  familiar  with  the  occurrences  of  that 
era.  Mr.  Palmer,  in  his  IliHtory  of  Lake  Ghdmplaiti,  adopts  the  sam<!  ^^ew. 
The  circumstances  connected  with  the  Hays  family  wore  communicated 
to  me  by  Mrs.  Elmore,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Hays,  who  has  deceased  within 
a  few  years  at  a  venerable  age.  She  was  an  infant  in  her  mother's  arms  at 
the  time  of  the  engagement.  The  signal  mentioned  uccording  to  the  tradi- 
tion in  her  family,  was  a  sheet  displayed  from  a  window.  While  the  battle 
raged,  Mrs.  Hays  carrying  h(!r  infant,  went  to  a  spring  in  a  ravine  near 
the  lake,  which  was  then  mantled  by  a  dense  thicket.    To  her  unutterable 
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their  advance.     General  Gates,  who  was  in  the  immefliate 
command  of  the  American  troops  in  tliat  department,  had 
augmented,  hy  every  expedient,  the  stnngth  and  efficiency 
of  the  works  at  Ticonderogu.     The  army  embracd  from 
eight  to  ten  thousand  men.    (^n  tlie  ait|)roach  of  Carleton, 
Crown  ])()int  was  evacuated  by  the  sniull  detachment  by 
wliich  it  had  been  occupied,  and  tlie  British  general,  on 
the  14tii  of  October,  took  possession  of  that  important 
post  witliout  opposition.     He  remained  in  the  (ucupation 
of  the  fort,  which  he  diligently  fortified,  as  well  as  the 
works  at  Chimney  point,  until  the  3d  of  November.    The 
interval  was  employed  in  either  feigned  or  real  preparation 
for  the  attack  of  Ticonderoga.     Cautious  and  thorough 
examination  revealed  so  great  strength  in  the  lines  and 
fort,  and  such  perfect  arrangement  to  meet  an  assault,  that 
Carleton   was   constrained   to   abandon  the   design,  and 
retired  into  Canada  for  winter  quarters.     This  decision 
was  eminently  judicious.    The  [  ,  ccautions  of  Washington 
had  caused  all  the  cattle  and  horses,  whi(;h  might  aftbrd 
food  or  means  of  transportation,  to  be  renioved  from  the 
reach  of  the  enemy ;  Carleton  felt  that  the  vicinity  of  a 
formidable  American  army,  animated  by  extreme  ardor, 
would  be  eminently  hazardous  to  his  exposed  and  isolated 
position,  while  the  interrupted  or  suspended  navigation 
during  the  winter  would  virtually  cut  otf  all  intercourse 
with  Canada.     Upon  such  considerations  he  adopted  the 
policy  of  retreating,  which  subjected  him  to  severe  and 
unjust  strictures.     When  the  approach  of  Carleton  was 


surprise  and  terror,  she  found  herself  in  the  midst  of  a  large  body  of  Indians 
hideous  hy  tlicir  war  jdunt  and  savajje  costume,  and  amu'd  witli  jruns  and 
tomahawks.  The  mother,  agitated  an^ .  alarmed  at  her  helplebs  condition, 
and  frantically  clasinng  tlie  child  to  her  breast,  wept  bitterly.  An  aped 
chief,  she  judged  from  his  ajUJen ranee,  ap]>roache(l,  and  uual)le  toconnmini- 
cate  consolation  or  an  assurance  of  safety  Ijy  langiui<re,  manifc^sted  his  pur- 
pose of  protecting  her  by  gently  and  in  a  soothing  manner  wi])ing  away 
her  tears  with  the  skirt  ui  his  shirt.  Neither  the  mother  nor  cliild  was  mo- 
lested. The  motive  of  the  ambush  was  doul)tless  that  assigm^d  in  thi;  text ; 
but  I  infer  from  tliis  account,  that  no  attack  on  the  fleet  was  made  by  the 
Indians  from  tlie  mainland. 
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apprehended,  Gates  had  made  an  earnest  appeal,  through 
Colonel  Warner,  to  Vermont  for  support  in  both  men  and 
provisions.  This  appeal  was  resjjonded  to  with  groat 
promptness  and  efficiency.  Flour  and  grain  were  imme- 
diately transmitted,  while,  with  equal  alacrity,  two  regi- 
ments marched  to  reenforce  Ticonderoga.  When  Carleton 
retreated,  these  troops  were  discharged,  with  warm 
acknowledgments  for  their  "  spirit  and  alertness "  by 
Gate"',  in  an  official  document  addressed  to  their  com- 
manders. 


CHAPTER  XL 

The  Invasion,  1777-1782. 
The  energies  of  England  had  been  occupied  more  than 
a  year  in  the  organization  of  a  large  and  perfectly  equipped 
army  in  Canada,  with  the  design  of  hurling  an  irresistible 
force  upon  the  insurgent  colonies.  Buigoyne,  who  had 
attained  a  high  European  reputation,  succeeded  Carleton 
in  the  comraaad  of  this  army.  The  wise  and  generous 
qualities  of  the  latter  had  suggested  measures,  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  policy  of  tlie  administration.  The  corps 
destined  to  this  service  were  assembled  at  St.  Johns  and 
Isle  aux  Noix,  and  consisted  of  various  British  and  German 
regiments,  aggregating  more  than  seven  thousand  effective 
troops,  besides  Canadian  irreguk-rs  and  the  hordes  of  sa- 
vages, that  had  been  summoned  and  were  expected  to  join 
the  British  standard.  A  nnignificent  park  of  artillery  and 
an  amplu  supply  of  munitions  augmented  its  efficiency. 
The  officers  who  led  this  array  under  the  commander-in- 
chief,  were  skillful  and  experienced,  and  vast  expectations 
hnd  been  formed  of  the  results  of  the  expedition.  The 
Hessians,  a  gCTieral  term  applied  to  all  the  Gernnan  nierce- 
narics,  were  at  first  objects  of  extreiae  terror  and  solicilude 
to  the  American  pe()[)le.  Clothed  in  uncommon  vestures, 
speaking  a  harsh  and  strange  language,  with  maimers  rude 
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and  severe,  rumor  iniputed  to  them  a  character  the  most 
ferocious  and  cruel.  But  grown  familiar  with  these  new 
enemies,  the  people  overcame  this  dread,  and  regarding 
them  as  the  hirelings  of  tyranny  purchased  of  German 
despots,  to  trample  down  American  liber*^y,  they  animated 
hatred  and  excited  disgust,  while  their  presence  tended  to 
stimulate  enthusiasm  and  to  confirm  every  purpose  of  re- 
sistance. Generals  Phillips,  Frazer,  Powell  and  Ilamiiton 
commanded  the  British  troops,  and  Kiedesel  and  Specht 
the  German  auxiliaries.  Early  in  June,  1777,  ihis  brilliant 
army  moved  from  St.  Johns  in  boats,  and  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Boquet  and  took  position  at  the  dese.-ted 
settlement  of  Gilliland,  which  had  been  designated  by 
Burgoyae  as  the  place  of  junction  with  his  Indian 
allies.  He  paused  here  ten  days,  which  were  employed  in 
a  reconnaissance  of  Ticonderoga  in  reorganizing  his  forces 
and  in  drilling  the  boatmen  on  the  estuary  of  the  river  in 
the  evolutions  incident  to  their  duties  upon  the  waters  ot 
the  lake,  and  possibly  in  the  visions  of  hope  upon  those  of 
the  Hudson.' 

On  the  21  st,  Burgoyne  held  his  celebrated  treaty  with 
the  Indian  tribes.  The  summons  of  the  Brilish  com- 
mander, was  responded  to  in  far  greater  numbers,  than  he 
bad  either  expected  or  desired.  A  redoubt  which  had  been 
erected  on  an  eminence  l)elow  the  village  and  impending 
over  the  river  was  signalized  by  this  picturesque  and  im- 
pressive spectacle.  The  operations  of  agriculture  have 
now  obliterated  all  vestiges  of  this  work,  although  until 
recently  its  lines  could  be  distinctly  traced.  These  hordes 
were  addressed  by  Burgoyne  in  aspeech  intended  professedly 
to  restrain  their  ferocity,  but  calculated  by  its  influence  to 
inflame  their  savage  passions.  A  war  chief  of  the  Iroquois 
replied  with  equal  vehemence.,  pledging  the  tribes  to  a 
zealous  warfare  against  the  foes  of  England.  A  feast  was 
held,  a  war  dance  celebrated,  and  the  merciless  savages 
were  let  loose  upon  the  colonies. 
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The  speech  of  Burgoyne  at  the  Boquet  and  his  subse- 
quent proclamation  from  Putnam's  creek,  wliich  was 
regarded  as  an  exposition  of  the  actual  purpose  of  this 
Indian  treaty,  aroused  a  wide  attention.  The  formal  and 
recognized  employment  of  the  savages,  and  the  direction 
of  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  against  a  people,  kin- 
dred in  language,  in  religion  and  civilization,  revolted  the 
moral  sentiment  of  the  Christian  world,  and  evoked  the 
severest  denunciations  in  the  British  parliament.  No 
measure,  not  even  the  subsidizing  of  the  Hessian,  so  fully 
harmonized  the  popular  heart  of  America  and  precipi- 
tated with  such  })erfect  union,  the  infuriated  yeomanry  of 
New  England  upon  the  British  entrenchments  at  Saratoga 
and  Bennington.  Burgoyne,  as  the  instrument  of  this 
ruthless  wi'^fare,  was  in  America  the  object  of  universal 
detestation. 

Forgetting  the  character  of  his  auditors,  Burgoyne,  in 
well  chosen  and  sonorous  periods,  expatiated  on  mercy 
and  forbearance;  explained  the  nice  distinctions  between 
enemies  in  the  field,  and  the  unarmed  and  inoifensive 
citizen;  and  between  political  friends  and  armed  foes; 
but  at  the  same  time  stimulated  the  ardor  and  activity  of 
his  savage  allies,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  sanguinary  war- 
fare. He  severely  denounced  the  practice  of  cruelty 
against  any  class;  oifered  rewards  for  prisoners,  and 
sternly  forbade  the  taking  of  sct.lps  from  the  living,  or 
even  the  dying,  but  by  a  strange  infatuation,  allowed  them 
to  be  torn  from  the  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  As  if  the 
subtle  Indians  would  hesitate  to  bring  the  prisoner,  the 
wounded  and  dying,  within  the  scope  of  this  provision. 
Could  these  admonitions  of  mercy  follow  the  fierce  savage 
raging  amid  an  hostile  people  ;  or  would  these  metaphysi- 
cal distinctions  be  regarded  in  the  heat  and,  tumult  of  the 
battle?  Subsequent  events  revealed  the  fallacy  of  these 
humane  professions,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  29th  of 
Juno,  exhibits  in  its  barbarous  and  bloody  threats  of  In- 
dian atrocities,  the  insincerity  of  the  admonitions,  and 
the  convictions  of  Burgoyne  of  the  futility  of  the  restraints 
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he  profossod  to  impose,  and  the  hollowiioss  of  tlio  [ii<liau 
assurances  of  obedience.  While  the  iirrogaiice  and  in- 
flated grandiloquence  of  this  manifesto  amused  tiie  intelU- 
gence  and  disgusted  the  taste  of  the  colonists,  it  aroused 
an  unconquerable  hostility  to  England,  that  was  never 
extinguished.  Europe  was  everywhere  shoci^ed  by  its 
monstrous  spirit,  and  afterwards,  when  arraigned  at  the 
tribunal  of  popular  sentiment,  in  England,  for  tne  dishonor 
it  had  attached  to  the  Britisli  name,  Burgoyne  was  able 
to  offer  no  other  apology  or  extenuation,  than  that  its 
language  was  intended  only  for  intimidation  and  effect. 

The  command  of  the  northern  department  of  the  repub- 
lican array  was  held  by  General  Schuyler,  while  the  direct 
charge  of  Ticonderoga  and  the  works  of  defense  connected 
with  that  fortress  were  confided  to  Arthur  St.  Clair,  a  major- 
general  in  the  service  of  congress,  an  officer  of  great  ex- 
perience and  marked  ability,  but  singularly  unfortunate 
in  his  military  enterprises.  These  fortitications,  while 
they  should  be  maintained  by  the  Americans,  formed  an 
insuperable  barrier  to  the  progress  of  Burgoyne.  The 
infinite  importance  of  preserving  them  was  felt  by  the 
congress,  but  unhappily  its  resources  were  inadequate  to 
the  exigency  of  the  occasion.  The  extent  and  magnitude 
of  these  works  demanded  a  garrison  of  ten  thousand  effcc- 
iive  men  with  sufficient  arm.ament  and  supplies  for  their 
appropriaf  3  occupation,  and  yet  when  the  British  array 
appeared  at  Crown  point,  Schuyler  had  succeeded  with  all 
the  energies  and  efforts  he  was  able  to  exert,  in  collecting 
a  force  in  the  whole  department  of  only  five  thousand 
troops,  of  which  about  three  thou&andwere  scattered  through 
ths  defenses  entrusted  to  St.  Clair.  One-third  of  this 
feeble  force  was  composed  of  militia  imperfectly  equipped 
and  armeu,  and  nearly  destitute  of  bayonets  to  their 
insufficient  muskets. 

In  another  page  we  have  already  described  the  peninsula 

at  Ticonderoga;  but  twenty  years  had  [(reduced  important 

changes  in  the  arrangement  of  the  works,  their  capacity 

and  extent.     The  old  French  lines,  which  were  so  success- 
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full}'  (lofended  by  Montcalm,  lijul  been  atrciiinrthencd  by 
additional  erections  and  by  a  block-bouse.  Tbe  landing 
at  Lake  George,  and  tbe  saw  mills,  where  new  works  bad 
been  constructed,  were  occupied  by  feeble  detachments. 
A  small  fort  erected  on  Mt.  Hope,  a  commanding  emi- 
nence in  tbis  vicinity,  guarded  tbe  left  of  tbe  American 
lines.  Tbe  new  works,  tbe  most  eftective  and  upon  wbicb 
tbe  Americans  placed  tbe  greatest  reliance,  were  erected 
on  Mt.  Independence,  a  bigb  circular  bill  situated  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  tbe  lake  and  directly  opposite  Fort  Caril- 
lon. On  tbe  summit  of  tbis  elevation,  a  star  fort  bad  been 
constructed,  enclosing  a  large  square  barrack.  This  fort 
was  heavily  fortified  and  well  supplied  witb  artillery. 
Tbe  base  of  the  hill  and  its  precipitous  sides,  were  care- 
fully entrenched  and  lined  with  artillery.  The  distance 
between  Ticonderoga  and  Mt.  Independence  wae  about 
fifteen  hundred  yards.  These  two  positions  were  con- 
nected by  a  floating  bridge,  wbicb  bad  been  erected  by 
enormous  labor  and  expenditure.  The  structure  was 
supported  by  twenty-two  sunken  piersof  immense  size,  and 
placed  at  intervals.  These  spaces  were  filled  witb  separate 
floats,  each  about  fifty  feet  long  and  tweh'e  feet  wide. 
The  whole  was  firmly  united  by  heavy  chains  which  were 
closely  iivetted.  To  protect  tliis  work,  which  was  of  tbe 
last  importance  to  the  safety  of  tbe  whole  position,  from 
the  attacks  of  tbe  enemy's  naval  force,  a  boom,  formed  of 
enormous  timbers,  connected  by  chains  and  bolts  of  im- 
mense size,  was  constructed  on  tbe  northern  or  lake  side 
of  tbe  bridge.* 

Another  point  still,  bad  engaged  the  attention  of  tbe 
American  engineers.  Tbis  was  Mt.  Defiance,  wbicb  rises 
to  an  altitude  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  foi'ms 
a  bold,  rocky  promontory  at  tbe  confluence  of  Lake 
Champlain  and  tlie  outlet  of  Lake  George,  and  is  laved 
by  both  waters.     Tbis  eminence  is  about  one  tbousand 

'  Thompson,  in  the  History  of  Vermont,  states,  that  this  bridge,  whom  Bur- 
goyue  approached,  was  in  an  unfinished  condition. 
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and  four  Imuilrod  yards  distant  tVom  Ticoiideroga  and 
separated  from  Mt.  Independence  by  tifteon  hundred  yards, 
and  by  its  position  and  s^reater  height  commanded  both 
works.  The  imagined  impregnability  of  these  works 
wouUl  at  once  fail,  in  the  event  of  this  eminence  being 
occupied  by  a  hostile  battery.  St.  Clair  had  been  ap- 
prized of  this  momentous  fact  by  the  examination  of  the 
preceding  year.  Pont  Le  Roy,  the  engineer  of  Montcalm, 
evidently  referred  to  it  in  the  epigrammatic  utterance  I 
have  quoted ;  and  we  cannot  doubt,  that  the  possession  of 
Ticonderoga  during  more  than  eighteen  years,  had  dis- 
closed the  military  value  of  this  position  to  the  British 
commanders.  But  St.  Clair  was  destitute  of  the  resources 
necessary  for  holding  and  fortifying  the  place,  and  of 
averting  the  impending  danger.  His  feeble  garrison  was 
insufficient  for  the  occupation  of  the  more  prominent  and 
exposed  lines.  He  was  constrained  to  rely  upon  the  hope 
for  the  same  impunity  the  fortress  had  formerly  enjoyed 
from  an  attack  in  that  direction.  Conscious  of  his  weak- 
ness he  could  alone  in  maintaining  the  fortresses  have  con- 
templated creating  a  delay,  which  would  secure  an  infinite 
advantage  to  the  republican  cause,  or  of  a  successful  re- 
sistance to  an  active  assault,  that  he  might  have  antici- 
pated from  the  impetuosity  and  presumption  of  Bnrgoyne. 
A  fatuity  seems  to  have  rested  upon  the  American  coun- 
cils, in  the  aftairs  of  the  Champlain  frontier.  A  singular 
ignorance  prevailed,  in  reference  to  the  strength  and  inove- 
raents  of  Bnrgoyne,  inconsistent  with  the  most  common 
military  skill  and  prudence.  The  people,  the  government 
and  the  commanders,  were  alike  impressed  by  the  convic- 
tion, that  the  menaced  invasion  by  the  waters  of  Cham- 
phiin,  was  a  mere  pretext  to  disguise  other  operations,  and 
that  no  competent  force  for  the  purpose  had  been  organized 
in  Canada.  When  its  reality  was  demonstrated,  by  the 
actcial  appearance  of  the  British  army,  little  preparation 
had  heen  made  to  oppose  its  advance.  On  the  25th  of 
June,  St.  Clair  communicated  to  Schuyler  the  perilous 
circumstances  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  reiterates, 
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as  he  assertB,  his  views  of  the  inadequacy  of  his  resources 
and  the  fatal  conineriuenccs  wliich  would  result  from  a  regu- 
lar siege  or  blockade  of  the  works.  This  letter,  three  days 
hiter,  was  transmitted  to  Washington  by  Schuyler,  accom- 
panied by  the  representations  of  his  own  xitter  inability 
either  to  support  St.  Clair  or  resist  a  prompt  advance  by 
Burgoyne.  The  obvious  and  transparent  error,  which 
involved  so  many  disastrous  consequences,  and  for  which 
all,  who  exerted  a  controlling  influence  upon  the  measure, 
were  in  common,  responsible,  was  the  delay  that  occurred 
in  the  evacuations  of  Ticonderoga  and  its  dependencies.  Had 
that  movement  been  executed  when  its  necessity  was  first 
apparent,  it  might  have  been  conducted  with  a  leisure  and 
circumspection,  that  would  have  secured  the  removal  of 
the  munitions  and  artillery,  and  the  safety  of  the  army, 
without  demoralization.  St.  Clair,  in  a  letter  to  congress, 
alleges,  that  his  instructions  gave  him  no  discretion  in 
reference  to  the  abandonment  of  the  work,  except  from  the 
presence  of  a  last  and  imperious  necessity.' 

While  the  American  affiiirs  were  involved  in  these 
strange  delusions,  and  paralyzed  by  this  inaction  and  hesi- 
tancy, Burgoyne  had  occupied  Crown  point,  and  with  extra- 
ordinary promptitude  and  vigor  marched  upon  Ticon- 
deroga. On  the  Ist  July  he  advanced  in  three  columns. 
The  left  wing  under  liiedesel  proceeded  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake,  which  here,  deep  and.  narrow,  exhibits 
the  proportions  and  appearance  of  a  river.  He  advanced 
to  East  creek,  a  small  stream,  which,  spreading  out  in  the 
form  of  an  estuary  as  it  enters  the  lake,  washes  the  northern 
base  of  Mt.  Independence,  Burgoyne  himself  embarked 
with  the  centre  column  in  bateaux,  and  convoyed  by  two 
ships  slowly  ascended  the  lake.  Phillips,  with  the  right 
wing,  moved  upon  the  western  side,  and  the  next  day  ex- 
tended his  flank,  threatening  the  outposts  of  St.  Clair.  The 
parties  which  held  the  landing  and  Mt.  Hope  were  ordered 
after  destroyingthe public  property,  and  burning  the  mills, 
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to  full  back  into  the  American  lines.  The  Bnti;<h  f^etioral 
immediately  seized  this  important  post,  and  by  it  occupa- 
tion commanded  a  portion  of  the  remaining  works  and 
effectively  severed  St.  Clair's  communication  with  Lake 
George.'  St.  Clair  resisted  these  operations  by  a  heavy 
cannonade  directed  against  the  several  positions  of  the 
enemy.  While  actively  occupied  in  enveloping  the  Ame- 
rican works  by  a  cordon  of  posts,  Burgoyne  caused  a 
careful  reconnaissance  to  be  made  of  Mt.  Defiance.  The 
result  corroborated  the  opinion  of  the  American  engineer, 
submitted  the  last  year,  and  announced  that  the  ascent  was 
not  only  practicable,  but  that  the  brief  space  of  a  single 
day  wiis  sufficient  for  the  construction  of  an  available  road 
for  artillery  to  the  summit.  The  fourth  was  devoted  by 
Burgoyne  to  the  landing  of  his  battering  train,  and  the 
concentration  of  his  munitions  and  supplies.  On  the  same 
day,  the  proposed  ascent  of  Mt.  Defiance  was  effected 
with  a  success  only  equaled  by  the  ardor  and  toil  exerted 
in  its  execution,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  a  battery 
had  been  erected,  and  eight  pieces  of  heavy  artillery 
mounted,  and  ready  to  open  a  plunging  and  insupportable 
fire  upon  the  doomed  garrison. 

St.  Clair  witnessed  these  operations  without  any  power 
to  arrest  them  or  avert  their  consequences,  and  yielded  to 
the  perfect  conviction  that  neither  Ticonderoga  nor  Mt. 
Independence  was  longer  tenable.  The  difficulties  of  his 
perilous  situation  were  enhanced  by  the  fact,  that  only  a 
single  link  now  remained  to  accomplish  the  investment  of 
the  entire  works,  and  to  secure  the  control  of  the  water 
communication  with  Skeensboro'.  Riedesel  was  about 
closing  that  apace,  by  stretching  his  forces  from  the  posi- 
tion he  occupied  on  East  creek,  around  Mt.  Independence 
to  the  waters  of  the  narrow  lake  south  of  that  post.     Op- 

' Mount  Ho])e  is  situated  near  tlie  Lower  Falls,  on  the  out! (!t  of  Lake 
George.  It  is  a  steep  and  rocky  eminence,  and  tradition  asserts,  received  its 
name  from  Pliillips,  wlien  lie  seized  H  in  this  camijaign.  Vestiges  of  mili- 
tary works  are  still  visible  upon  it,  and  also  the  ruins  of  a  log  bridge,  built 
on  the  occasion. 
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pressed  by  this  gloomy  asjiect  of'liis  iifl'airs,  tlio  American 
comiriaiidor  convened  a  Military  council,  which  with  per- 
fect harmony  and  without  hesitation,  concuried  in  the 
o])inion,  that  the  works  could  not  be  maintained,  and  that 
an  immediate  evacuation  was  necessary.  The  same  night 
this  ixsolution  was  executed.  The  sick,  the  hospital  and 
other  stores,  and  all  the  guns,  munitions  and  provisions, 
wliich  under  the  pressure  of  the  circumstances  could  be 
moved,  were  embarked  in  two  hundred  boats,  which, 
guarded  by  about  six  hundred  men  under  Colonel  Long, 
and  convoyed  by  five  armed  galleys,  proceeded  to  Skeones- 
boro'.  Tlie  lights  in  the  camp  were  all  extinguished,  and 
caution  and  profound  silence  enjoined.  Prudence  de- 
manded that  during  the  day  no  unusual  movement  in  the 
forts  should  reveal  to  the  enemy,  who  watched  their 
proceedings  from  the  summit  of  Mt.  Defiance,  the  con- 
templated design.  The  short  time  allowed  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  measure  and  the  obscurity  of  tlie  night, 
necessarily  created  some  degree  of  luisfe  and  confusion  ; 
but  the  retreat  was  conducted  with  such  skill  and  celerity 
that,  although  the  moon  was  shining  brightly,  it  escaped 
the  observation  of  the  British  sentinels.  St  Clair,  with 
the  leading  column,  crossed  the  bridge  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  was  closely  followed  by  Francis  with  the 
rear  of  the  army.  No  suspicion  of  the  enemy  had  yet 
been  excited,  and  every  circumstance  indicated  the  most 
favorable  results.  But  at  the  moment,  when  these  appear- 
ances were  thus  auspicious,  a  house  on  Mt.  Independence, 
occupied  by  General  de  Fermoy,  was  discovered  to  be  on 
fire.  The  flames  spread  widely,  and  casting  a  bright  illu- 
mination over  the  scene,  revealed  all  the  movements  of 
the  retreating  army.  The  British  camp  was  instantly 
aroused,  and  the  drum  and  trumpet  sounded  the  alarm 
through  all  its  sections.  The  abandoned  works  were 
immediately  occupied,  and  a  fire  opened  upon  the  rear  of 
the  Americans.  Frazer  led  a  strong  detachment  at  once 
across  the  bridge  which  St.  Clair  had  not  had  time  to  dis- 
turb, and  commenced  a  rapid  and  vigorous  pursuit.     He 
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was  imtncdiiitely  followed  by  Riedescl  witli  IjIh  Gorman 
corps.  With  iiidctUtigiihlc  activity  and  viij^or,  nur!jfoyiio,by 
the  labor  of  a  few  hourrf,  skillfully  diroc^tcd,  removed  the 
boom  and  bridge  —  stupeiidourt  fabrics,  that  had  exacted 
a  vast  ex[)enditare  of  money  and  material  and  the  unre- 
mitting toil  of  months.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  6th, 
these  obstacles  upon  which  the  Americans  had  relied  in 
perfect  confidence,  were  obliterated,  or  sufficiently  dis- 
placed to  allow  the  passage  of  two  sliips  and  several  gun- 
boats, whicli  with  the  utmost  ardor  and  celerity  pursued 
the  American  flotilla.  The  latter  had  reached  its  destina- 
tion in  safety,  and  wliile  the  troops  were  indulging  in  rest 
and  in  fancied  security  after  the  exc  issive  labor  and  fatigue 
of  the  retreat,  their  repose  was  suddenly  broken  by  the 
guns  of  Burgoyne,  in  an  attack  at  the  wharves  of  the 
galleys  and  boats.  The  overwhelming  force  of  the  Eng- 
lish rendered  resistance  impossible,  and  having  burnt  or 
destroyed  the  military  works,  the  mills  and  the  bateaux 
with  three  of  tlie  galleys,  two  had  been  captured  by  Bur- 
goyne, Long  iiastily  retreated  in  the  direction  of  Port  Ann. 
By  this  prompt  and  rapid  movement  he  eluded  a  British 
force  of  three  regiments,  which,  pursuing  the  track  of 
Dieskau,  had  landed  at  the  foot  of  South  bay,  and  ad- 
vanced with  great  celerity  to  the  Fort  Edward  road  for 
the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  retreat.  While  Burgoyne 
achieved  these  signal  successes,  8t  Clair  was  pursuing  a 
forced,  and  to  some  extent  disorderly,  march,  towards 
Castleton,  which  he  reached  during  the  night  after  the 
evacuation. 

Three  regiments,  under  Warner,  Francis  and  Hale, 
which  constituted  the  rear  division  of  the  American  army, 
paused  at  Hubbardton,in  order  to  reorganize  and  to  collect 
the  stragglers,  who  had  fallen  out  of  the  line  on  the  pre- 
cipitate retreat.  This  force  occupied  a  favorable  position, 
and  it  was  decided  to  await  an  attack.  The  pursuit  of 
Frazer  had  been  eager  and  unremitting.  That  night  he 
lay  on  his  arras  near  the  American  position,  and  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  7th,  without  hesitating  for  the  arrival 
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of  Kit'doMt'l,  which  was  moniciitarily  oxpoctod,  advnticed 
with  jinhd-  to  the  fittack  of  the  Aiuorican  iiiiCH.  Tlif 
coinniaiid  of  Frazer  cinibraeed  tight  hwiidri'd  and  fifty 
veteran  reguUirs.  The  opposing  tbnc!  consisted  of  about 
thirteen  hundred  men,  hut  a  hirge  proportion  of  tlieso  were 
militia  ;  aiid  the  inequality  in  numherHwas  speedily  removed 
bytlie  retreat  of  Colonel  Hale's  rcgiiiK  iit.  This  eonimancl 
was  composed  mainly  of  the  sitk  and  convalescent  in- 
capable of  field  service,  and  Hale,  tlicrefore,  after  a  brief 
tliough  warm  skirmish  witli  the  British  advance,  continued 
bis  retreat  towards  C'astleton,  but  he  was  intercepted  by  a 
British  column,  andhinihelf  and  neurly  the  entire  regiment 
were  taken  urisuncrs.' 

A  long  and  sanguinary  engagement  ensued,  which  was 
conducted  with  skill,  and  fought  with  the  highest  spirit 
and  resolution.  The  battle  of  Huhbiirdton  has  not  acquired 
the  prominence  in  American  history  or  the  consideration 
from  the  country,  due  to  the  valor  and  sacrifices  by  which 
it  wac  signalized.  At  one  period  of  its  chaiiging  aspect, 
when  the  British  line  recoiled  in  disorder  before  the  impetu- 
osity of  the  American  charge,  victory  seemed  assured  to 
the  republican  arms;  but  Frazcr  soon  restored  his  ranks 


*  Colonel  Nathan  Halo  commanded  one  of  the  battalions  raised  in  1776  by 
Now  HampBhirc.  Some  modern  writers,  each  adoptinff  the  statements 
contaiiied  in  the  narrative  of  Ethan  Allen,  without  ui)parently  havinp 
exaniiiicd  tli(>  Huhject,  have  imputed  to  Colonel  Halt;  iniwonduct  in  this 
battle,  and  asserted  that  his  connnand  waH  niirrendered  without  resistance. 
These  charjjes,  it  is  alle(?ed,  intliet  unjust  censure  u])on  a  bravi'  soldier  and 
patriotic  citizen.  Oordon,  Williams,  and  other  Hubordinate  writers  retlect 
the  views  of  Allen,  but  Marshall,  the  most  authentic,  by  tlie  sources  from 
which  he  received  Ills  facts,  of  any  historian  of  the  })eriod :  Botta,  Stead- 
man  and  other  authors,  both  American  an<l  Eiijrlish,  are  silent  on  the  sub- 
j(>ct,  and  ascril)e  blame  to  no  one.  The  churjjre  that  Hale  "  surrendered 
witliout  strikinij  a  blow  "  is  discountenanced,  at  least,  by  the  simphi  account, 
bearing  upon  its  face  the  impress  of  truth,  of  one  who  was  present  in  the 
enffajfement — was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Tlie  author,  who  was 
attache(l  to  t'arr's  comjiany  in  Hale's  battalion,  states  that  (iarly  in  the 
niornin.ir  of  the  7th,  while  the  troops  were  prepariujj  their  breakfast,  under 
mnrchin,?  orders,  the  enemy  suddenly  a]ipeare(l  in  line.  The  American 
troops  were  ordered  to  "  Liy  down  their  packs  and  be  ready  for  action." 
The  firing  immediately  comiuenced,  and  a  sharp  skirmish  occurred.    The 
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and  tlu>  nppoaraiK'o  iinincdiatoly  after  of  tlio  (Jerninns  upon 
tlie  Held  docidcd  tlie  contosf,  an<l  tlio  Aniorii-ans  dirtpersi'd 
in  every  direction,  ('olonel  Francis  fell  ^'allantly  at  the 
licad  of  liis  regiment.  Tlie  aggregate  American  loss  in 
tliis  warndy  contested  action  was  about  three  hundred, 
and  that  of  the  British  one  hutulred  and  eighty-three. 
Warner,  with  his  wonted  decision  and  intrepidty,  reassern- 
l)led  his  troops  at  Manchester,  attd  led  them  to  unite  with 
Schuylerat  Fort  Edward.  Severe  censure  has  been  attached 
to  St.  Cluir,  that  lying  only  six  miles  from  the  field  of  battle 
witli  his  detachment,  he  had  not  returned  to  the  support 
of  Warner  and  Francis.  His  apologists  allege,  that  he 
made  the  most  earnest  efforts  to  do  so,  but  that  the  troops 
who  were  principally  composed  of  miliiiu  regiments,  re- 
fused to  marcli  to  their  aid. 

The  ci^pture  of  Ticonderoga  was  i  deep  calamity  to  the 
republican  cause.  The  trophies  announced  by  Burgoyne 
to  hiii  government,  embraced  one  hundred  and  tvveiity- 
eight  pieco«  of  artillery  ;  all  the  boats  and  nrmcid  vessels 
in  the  harbors,  and  the  provision  stores  '  nd  nmnitions. 
The  great  flag  of  the  garrison  was  also  abandoned  in  the 
confusion  of  the  retreat,  and  fell  into  the  enemy'a  hands. 
The  intelligence  of  this  event  was  received  in  Enghmd  by 


republicans  sought  tlie  cover  of  trees,  but  "were  a  few  in  number  in  coni- 
])aris()ii  with  the  cncniy."  While  (liscJiiirjfinjj  Iuh  muHket,  in  that  ponition, 
the  author  was  wounded,  and  captured,  when  the  l)attalion  retreated. — 
Narrative  of  Ebenezer  Fletcher.  Belknaj),  a  contemimrary,  in  his  History 
of  New  Ija7npnJnrf,  states,  that  "Colonel  Hale's  l)attalion  was  onlered  to 
cover  the  rear  of  the  invalids,"  and  the  next  inorninfj  was  attacked  by  the 
advance  of  the  enemy.  Barstow,  in  his  history,  says,  in  allusion  to  this 
event,  "  a  sharp  skirmish  ensued,  in  wliich  Major  Titcomb  (of  Hale's  bar- 
talion)  was  wounded."  These  authorities  s(!eni  to  disjirove  one  serious 
point  of  the  strictures.  Colonel  Hale  claimed  from  VV'ashin<rton  the  right 
of  being  exchanged,  that  he  might  vindicate  his  conduct  befon-  a  military 
tribnnal,but  he  died,  wjiile  still  a  ])riso...T,  befon;  tliis  desire  could  be 
gratitied. 

The  memory  of  Colonel  Hale  is  entitled  to  the  con8idi;ration  due  to  other 
facts.  At  the  c,omm(>ncement  of  the  revolution,  he  was  in  easy  pecuniary 
circumstances.  After  the  Viatth^  of  T-exiiigton,  he  raised  a  company  of 
minute  nu'U,  at  his  own  exjiensi',  and  by  patriotic  sacrifices  like  this,  when 
he  died  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  ho  left  liis  family  in  comparative  poverty. 
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the  partisans  of  the  minifetry  with  the  most  rapturous 
exultation,  and  confidently  accepted  as  a  propitious  augury 
of  the  final  issue  of  the  contest.  At  no  period  of  the  revo- 
lution did  any  other  disaster  press  upon  the  popular 
heart  in  America,  with  a  more  chilling  and  despondent 
influence.  Surprise  and  astonishment  mingled  with  rage 
and  grief.  The  imputations  oi  imbecility,  negligence,  and 
incompetency,  did  not  reach  the  expression  of  public 
sentiment,  but  hostile  and  malignant  tongues  gave  free 
utterance  to  the  terms,  baseness  and  treachery.  Even  the 
serene  and  just  mind  of  Washington  was  disturbed.  St. 
Clair  was  suspended,  and  Schuyler  superseded  in  the 
command  of  the  northern  army,  at  the  moment  when 
success  and  glory  were  about  becoming  the  fruition  of 
his  wise,  skillful,  and  patriotic  measures.  But  time  dis- 
persed the  clouds  that  for  a  period  shadowed  the  fame  of 
these  able  and  devoted  patriots,  and  v.  mature  investi- 
gation of  the  facts,  utforded  them  an  ample  and  decisive 
viudicat'.on. 

Pliillips,  as  soon  as  the  means  of  transportation  could  be 
organized  on  Lake  George,  advanced  with  his  division  to 
Fort  George  and  established  at  that  post  and  also  at  the 
foot  of  the  lake,  depots  of  supplies,  and  the  p;'oximate  base 
of  the  army.  At  Fort  George,  he  found  only  dismantled 
fi.nd  nakeu  walls.  Schuyler,  in  the  judicious  but  stern  policy 
by  which  Le  had  rendered  savage  nature  still  more  hideoufj, 
and  created  in  the  front  of  the  foe  a  waste  and  desolation, 
had  either  destroyed  or  removed  every  material  that  might 
impart  comfort  or  lUcilities  to  the  invader.  This  narrative 
must  reli:iquish  to  general  history  the  recital  of  the  future 
progress  and  history  of  Burgoyne,  and  that  great  culminat- 
ing '-'ctory,  which  was  not  only  decisive  of  his  career,  but 
decisive  also  of  the  great  contest  of  England  with  her  re- 
bellious colonies. 

While  Burgoyne  was  urging  a  slow  progress  as  he  gra- 
dually surmounted  the  vast  obstactles,  which  the  sagacity 
of  Schuyler  had  interposed,  Lincoln  wy^  engaged  in  collect- 
ing and  organizing  a  body  of  four  tiiousand  militia  at 
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Manchester,  Vermont.  The  flank  of  the  British  army  by 
this  movement  was  seriously  menaced.  A  portion  of  these 
troops,  it  was  decided,  should  be  used  in  a  bold  and  im- 
portant operation,  which  was  intended  to  sever  the  commu- 
nications of  Uurgoyne,  and  if  possible  to  seize  his  base  at 
Ticonderoga.  Colonel  Johnson,  with  a  party  of  about  five 
hundred  men,  was  detached  by  Liticoln  againtt  Skeenes- 
boro'  and  Fort  Edward,  but  with  the  special  object  of  co- 
vering the  retreat  of  ihe  two  other  detachments  led  by 
Brown  and  Woodbury.  Colonel  Brown,  with  a  party  of 
rangers  of  nearly  the  same  strength,  was  instructed  to 
proceed  to  the  landing  on  Lake  George,  to  rescue  Ameri- 
can priso"  3rs  confined  there,  and  having  accomplished  this 
object  to  act  on  the  suggestions  of  his  own  judgment.  He 
crosaed  Lake  Chaniplain  at  the  narrows  above  Ticonderoga, 
and  marching  all  night  conducted  alone  by  the  signals 
emitted  at  short  intervals  by  his  guides,,  hoots,  in  imitation 
of  the  owl,  he  traversed  the  rugged  mountain  range  that 
separates  the  two  lakes,  and  toiling  in  the  darkness,  amid 
precipices  and  chasms,  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles,  just  as 
the  day  was  breaking,  burst  upon  the  eneruy  at  the  foot  of 
the  lake,  by  a  complete  surprise.  He  captured  without 
resistance  nearly  three  hundred  British  troops,  the  works 
at  Mount,  Hope  and  at  the  landing,  and  seized  two  hundred 
bateaux,  an  a/med  sloop  and  a  number  of  gun-boats,  which 
had  been  trarsported  from  Lake  Champlain  with  severe 
toil,  and  were  stationed  here  to  protect  the  carrying  place. 
In  addition  to  these  successes  he  accomplished  the  primary 
object  of  the  exp:dition  by  liberating  one  hundred  Ame- 
rican prisoners.  Captain  ELenezer  Allen  had  been  de- 
tached with  a  small  and  resolino  nand  by  Brown  to  assail 
the  works  on  Mount  Defiance.  Scaling  cautiously  and  in 
silence  the  precipitous  acclivities  of  the  mountain,  so  steep 
in  one  place  that  the  assailants  were  able  only  to  ascend  by 
climbing  over  the  shoulders  of  each  other,  they  reached  the 
summit  and  captured  the  battery  without  the  discharge  of 
a  single  weapon.  Colouoi  Jolinson,  with  u  detachment  of 
about  an  equal »  umber,  arrived  early  the  next  morning  and 
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joined  Brown  before  Ticonderoga.'  The  united  forces 
immediately  invested  the  fortress  and  summoned  General 
Powell,  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  to  surrender.  He 
returned  a  defiant  answer,  and  after  an  ineft'ectual  cannon- 
ade of  four  days  with  ordnance  too  feeble  to  make  an  im- 
pression upon  the  works,  the  attack  was  abandoned. 
At  the  landing  Brown  embarked  forces  in  the  captured 
boats,  and  ascended  Lake  George  with  the  design  of  seizing 
Diamond  island,  where  Burgoyne  had  deposited  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  stores  and  munitions. 

Upon  the  surrender  of  Burgoyn  :;,  the  small  garrison  at 
Ticonderoga  dismantled  and  evacuated  the  works,  and,  em- 
barking in  a  few  open  boats,  sought  refuge  and  security 
by  a  silent  and  stealthy  flight  down  the  lake.  This  inglo- 
rious retreat  of  the  relics  of  a  great  host  presented  an  im- 
pressive contrast  to  the  ostentatious  array,  that  a  few  weeks 
before  had  traversed  the  same  waters,  bearing,  as  if  in  a 
triumphant  procession,  a  vaunting  leader  and  an  army  in- 
flamed by  the  confidence  of  approaching  victory.  These 
fugitives,  however,  did  not  wholly  escape  the  vigilant  eye 
of  the  Americans.  Near  where  the  village  of  Essex  now 
stands  they  were  intercepted  by  Ebenezer  Allen.  He  cut 
off  and  cai)tured  several  of  the  rear  boats,  seized  fifty  pri- 
toners  and  a  large  amount  of  military  stores,  baggage, 
horses  and  c^.ttle.  Among  the  spoils,  he  captured  a  negro 
slave  with  an  infant  child.  "  Being  conscientious  in  the 
sight  of  God  that  it  is  not  right  to  keep  slaves,"  these  he 
de<;lared  "  to  be  forever  fiee,"  and  caused  a  certificate  of 
their  freedom  to  be  recorded  in  the  town  clerk's  oflice  at 
Bennington,  where  it  still  exists.^ 

Refugee  tories  and  other  irregulars,  more  ruthless  than 
their  savage  allies,  fugitives  from  the  fate  that  was  impend- 
ing over  the  British  army,  passed  through  in  their  flight 
the   deserted   settlement   on   the   Boquet.     Carletou   and 


'  Sovoral  anthoritios  assign  the  command  of  tho  third  detachment  to  Colo- 
nel WiiruiT.     I  follow  the  stateuKnit  of  Marslmll. 
'  Butlur'a  ditKourse  on  Ebeuuzer  Allen,  Nail's  Vermont. 
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Burgoyne  had  been  merciful  in  their  visitations.  The  ra- 
pacity of  Arnold  and  the  exactions  ot  the  government  had 
spared  the  dwellings  and  structures  of  the  settlers ;  but  these 
gleaners  in  devastation  left  only  ashes  and  desolation  in 
their  track.  Tradition  asserts,  that  they  consigned  to  the 
flames  every  edifice  from  Split  rock  to  the  Boquet  in  a 
wanton  and  merciless  destruction.'  In  November,  1778,  a 
large  British  force,  and  several  armed  vessels  advanced  to 
Ticonderoga,  and  inflicted  a  general  devastation  upon  the 
property  on  both  sides  of  the  lake,  that  had  escaped 
former  ravages. 

In  the  spring  of  1780,  Sir  John  Johnson  organized  at 
Ticonderoga  a  band  of  about  five  hundred  men,  composed 
of  regulars,  a  party  of  his  own  corps  of  Royal  Greens  and 
two  hundred  tories  and  Indians,  and  proceeded  on  an 
errand,  which,  in  its  spirit  and  purposes,  presented  one  of 
the  most  revolting  scenes  of  this  fratricidal  war.  Penetrat- 
ing the  rude  wilderness  of  mountains,  forests  and  waters, 
which  spreads  westward  from  Lake  George,  he  reached 
and  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Sacondaga.  This  route 
compelK'd  him  to  cross  a  site,  which  his  father  in  happier 
days  was  accustomed  often  to  visit  in  pursuit  of  relaxation 
and  rural  pastimes.  Recollections  of  youthful  joys  must 
have  welled  up  in  the  memory  of  the  invader,  when  he 
recalled  the  incidents  of  former  years,  associated  with  the 
Eish  house.  An  outlawed  fugitive,  a  dishonored  soldier, 
who  had  violated  his  parole,  he  broke  the  quiet  and  secluded 
repose  of  the  scene,  in  a  mission  of  vengeance  and  blood. 
These  memories  could  i  ot  have  softened  his  vindictive 
passions,  for  he  passed  onward,  unchanged  in  his  fierce 
designs  to  descend  at  midnight  upon  his  native  valley  in  a 
whirlwind  of  rapine  and  flame.  Near  the  baronial  halls  of 
his  father,  the  n;otley  band  was  divided  into  two  detach- 
ments, that  the  work  of  destruction  might  be  more  tho- 
rough and  widespread.  The  inhabitants  wei-e  slumbering 
in  perfect  security,  ignorant  and  unsuspicious  of  dangcf. 


'  Sheldon's  Manuscript. 
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A  common  and  indiscriminate  ruin  involved  all  who 
had  adhered  to  the  republican  cause.  Neither  the  former 
friends  nor  aged  associates  of  his  father,  nor  the  com- 
panions of  his  own  boyhood  were  exempt  from  the  uni- 
versal desolation.  There  was  nothing  left  in  a  wide  track 
along  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  where  yesterday 
stood  the  abodes  of  plenty, 

But  a  mass  of  ashes  slaked  with  blood. 

The  professed  object  of  this  pitiless  incursion  was  the 
recovery  of  a  mass  of  valuable  plate,  which  a  faithful  slave 
had  assisted  to  bury  in  1776.  With  silent  and  unwavering 
fidelity  he  had  watched  over  the  deposit,  although  in  the 
confiscation  of  the  Johnson  estate  he  had  b9en  sold  to 
another  master.  The  plate  was  recovered,  and  distributed 
in  the  knapsacks  of  forty  different  soldiers.  By  this  means 
it  was  all  safely  conveyed  into  Canada.  An  alarm  had 
been  immediately  sounded,  and  the  local  militia,  under 
Coloner  Harper,  beginning  to  assemble.  Sir  John  made  a 
rapid  retreat.  He  bore  with  him  what  plunder  he  was  able 
to  convey,  and  forty  prisoners;  and  reaching  his  bateau^ 
at  Crown  point  returned  to  Canada  in  safety,  successfully 
evading  the  pursuit  of  Governor  Clinton  aiied  by  detach- 
ments from  the  New  Hampshire  grants. 

Major  Carleton,inthe  autumn  ofthe  same  year,  proceeded 
from  St.  Johns  with  a  formidable  fleet,  conveying  more 
than  one  thousand  men.  He  advanced  secretly  and  undis- 
covered, and  on  the  10th  and  11th  of  October,  with  a 
trifling  loss,  captured  Fort  Ann  and  Fort  George.  He 
completely  devastated  the  country  along  his  line  of  march; 
but  the  marked  exemption  of  the  territory  of  Vcrniont 
from  these  ravages  were  calculated  to  excite  jealousy  and 
apprehension.  This  unimportant  expedition  terminated 
these  hostile  incursions  ofthe  cnenij  beyond  the  fortresses 
of  Chumiilain. 

A<^  this  epoch  was  initiated  the  enigmatical  and  extraor- 
dinary I'clations,  wliich  subsistt'd  fir  several  years  between 
the  British  authorities  in  Canada  and  the  government  of 
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Vermont.  The  people  of  tlie  New  Hampsliire  grants  liad 
formally  declared  their  independence  in  1777,  and  under 
the  name  ot  Vermont  had  assumed  the  attitude  and  prero- 
gatives of  a  sovereign  state.  Any  discussion  of  the  charac- 
ter of  these  relations,  a  subject  that  has  so  nearly  bafHed  all 
distinct  and  satisfactory  explanation,  is  foreign  to  our 
purpose,  except  as  the  events  were  interwoven  with  the 
military  history  of  Ticonderoga.  A  glance  at  the  peculiar 
posture  of  Vermont  in  her  domestic  and  public  affairs  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  approach  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
ambiguous  policy  of  her  leaders  at  this  juncture.  A  difier- 
ence  of  opinion  even  yet  exists  in  legal  minds,  in  reference 
to  the  legitimacy  of  the  claims  of  New  York  upon  the  New 
Hampshire  grants.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  strength 
or  validity  of  these  claims,  it  is  certain  that  a  deep  and 
bitter  hostility  towards  New  York  was  the  all  pervading 
feeling  of  the  heroic  and  independent  people  who  occupied 
the  territory  in  dispute.  This  sentiment  was  stimulated  by 
the  sincere  conviction,  that  these  claims  were  unjust,  and 
that  Vermont  had  endured  great  wrong  from  the  grasping 
injustice  and  oppression  of  her  more  powerful  neighbor. 
To  evade  the  real  or  imaginary  evils  which  were  impend- 
ing from  this  source,  and  to  escape  the  political  absorption 
which  they  believed  was  contemphited  by  New  York,  was 
the  inexorable  determination  of  the  remarkable  body  of 
men,  who  at  that  period  guarded  the  policy  of  Vermont. 
"With  them,  the  purpose  was  paramount  to  every  other  consi- 
deration. The  devotion  of  these  leaders,  in  common  with 
all  the  population  of  the  grants,  to  the  cause  of  American 
independence,  through  all  the  early  vicissitudes  of  the 
contest,  had  been  active  and  ardent.  They  now  indig- 
nantly cherished  the  belief,  that  their  efibrts  and  sacrifices 
would  not  yield  to  them  an  equal  participation  in  the  com- 
mon blessings  which  might  be  secured  by  the  successful  issue 
of  the  conflict;  that  congress  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their 
importunate  demxands  for  a  recognition  of  an  independent 
position  and  political  immunities ;  that  thoy  were  threatened 
with  dismemberment  by  the  pretensions  of  other  states,  and 
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standing  alone  between  these  states  and  an  exasperated 
enemy,  they  were  abandoned,  to  meet  single-handed,  the 
dangers  and  suft'erings  of  a  hostile  invasion.  The  over- 
ruling law  of  self-preservation,  the  astute  statesmen  of 
Vermont  alleged,  justified  and  even  demanded  a  resort  to 
extraordinary  measures,  and  such  as  would  be  warranted  by 
no  common  emergencies.  Their  apologists  now  aver  that 
these  men  designed,  by  shrewd  diplomacy,  to  shield  the 
state  from  the  overwhelming  assaults  of  the  British  army 
lying  upon  its  borders,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  an 
ultimate  protection  from  the  aggressions  of  New  York. 
At  this  time  in  the  light  of  later  disclosures  the  position 
will  scarcely  be  controverted,  that  it  was  their  fixed  and 
deliberate  purpose  if  the  exigency  arose  of  deciding  in  the 
choice  of  two  great  evils,  to  return  to  a  colonial  depend- 
ence, fortified  "  by  safe  and  honorable  terms  "  rather  than 
submit  to  tile  power  of  New  York.'  Tu  >  same  determina- 
tion was  avowed  by  Governor  Chittenden  in  1781,  in  his 
ofl3,cial  correspondence  with  Washington.'^ 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  1780,  the  political  leaders  of 
Vermont  were  occupying  this  strange  and  anomalous  posi- 
tion. In  March,  Beverly  Robinson  of  New  York  addressed 
a  letter  to  Ethan  Allen,  which  was  delivered  to  him  at 
Arlington  in  the  following  July  by  a  British  soldier  dis- 
guised in  the  garb  of  an  American  farmer.  Allen  re- 
ceived and  read  the  letter,  and  without  causing  the  agent 
to  be  arrested,  returned  an  ambiguous  verbal  answer. 
Robinson,  in  this  communication,  which  was  couched  in  the 
most  specious  terms,  appealed  to  the  known  prejudices  of 
Vermont,  attempted  to  influence  the  popular  passions,  and 
to  prompt  Allen  to  aid  in  the  subversion  of  American 
independence.  This  document  Allen  submitted  to  Go- 
vernor Chittenden  and  a  small  circle  of  confidential  friends. 
They  all  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  no  answer  should 
be  returned.     Robinson  not   having  received  a   reply  in 


'  Ira  Allen's  Political  History  of  Vermont,  London,  1798. 
'  liamscy's  Washington. 
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February,  1781,  wrote  Allen  again,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the 
previous  communication.  Tne  second  letter  was  still  more 
bold  and  distinct  in  its  language,  and  the  seductive  allure- 
ments to  Vermont  and  to  Allen  personally  it  presented. 
After  an  interval  of  almost  a  year  from  the  reception  of 
the  first  letter,  Allen  transmitited  both  instruments  to  con- 
gress. He  communicated  at  the  same  time  to  that  body, 
an  elaborate  vindication  of  the  course  of  Vermont,  urging 
the  acknowledgment  of  her  political  existence,  and  an- 
uouncing  an  unalterable  and  resolute  determination  to 
assert  her  independence.  He  closed  his  communication  in 
characteristic  energy,  with  these  remarkable  words :  "  and 
rather  than  fail,  I  will  retire  with  the  hardy  Green 
Mountain  boys,  into  the  desolate  caverns  of  the  mountains 
and  wage  war  with  human  nature  at  large."  Vermont,  in 
the  hour  of  trial,  was  not  without  the  influence  iu  congress 
of  earnest  and  powerful  friends.  Roger  [Sherman  gave 
indirectly  his  countenance  to  the  proceedings  of  which  Now 
York  complained,  and  afterwards  with  great  zeal  vindicated 
the  claims  ^f  Vermont  to  political  recognition,  and  El- 
bridge  Gerrj'  pronounced,  that  "  Vermont  had  a  perfect 
right  to  her  independence."  ' 

During  the  summer  of  1780,  Sir  Frederick  Ilaldimand 
with  a  large  force,  resumed  the  occupation  of  Ticonderoga. 
This  movement,  at  that  time  mysterious  and  without  any 
apparent  motive,  was  afterwards  known  to  have  been  dic- 
tated by  the  desire  of  fostering  the  negotiations  with 
Vermont.  He  proposed  to  Ethan  Allen,  who  then  com- 
manded the  troops  in  Vermont,  that  hostilities  should  be 
suspended  pending  an  arrangement  for  the  exchange  of 
certain  prisoners.  After  some  actual  or  pretended  hesita- 
tion, Allen  finally  decided  to  accept  the  proposition,  and  that 
a  temporary  armistice,  embracing  that  part  of  New  York, 
claimed  by  Vermont  and  extending  westward  to  the  Hudson, 
should  be  established.  Ira  Allen,  a  subtle  and  saijacious 
politician,  and  Joseph  Fay,  were  appointed  commissioners 
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for  Vermont  with  the  professed  object  of  oftecting  the  con- 
templated exchange  of  prisoners.  While  this  ostensible 
negotiation  was  openly  pursued,  but  with  singular  procrasti- 
nation, the  commissionerswere  actively  engaged  with  secret 
emissaries  of  England  in  consummating  the  preliminaries 
of  an  arrangement  of  far  higher  import.  Overtures  were 
submitted  by  the  British  agents  for  the  independent  organ- 
ization of  the  Vermont  government,  under  the  royal  pro- 
tection. 

These  proposals  were  received  by  the  representatives  of 
Vermont  with  attention,  and,  although  with  no  committal 
in  reference  to  any  ulterior  action,  in  a  manner  that 
cherished  the  expectations  of  the  English  officials.'  Under 
the  same  pretext  of  exchangii'g  prisoners,  Ira  Allen,  in 
the  ensuing  spring,  proceeded  to  the  Isle  aux  'No'ix,  and 
again  the  momentous  nepotiation  was  resumed.  Tlie 
fact  which  has  been  already  mentioned  should  not  be 
disregarded,  that  during  all  this  period,  and  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war,  Vermont  was  left  by  congress  without 
protection  or  defense,  and  abandoned  to  oppose  with  her 
single  strength  alone,  a  British  army  of  ten  thousand 
troops,  that  continually  menaced  her  frontier.  In  resi)onse 
to  the  propositions  of  the  British  agents,  that  the  armi- 
stice should  continue ;  that  the  Vermont  leaders  should 
gradually  prepare  the  popular  sentiment  for  a  return  to 
their  allegiance ;  that  Vermont  should  be  clothed  with 
high  and  peculiar  privileges,  and  that  those  who  might 
aid  in  the  consummation  of  this  scheme  should  be  approved 
and  rewarded  by  the  most  ample  royal  muniiicence, 
Allen  conceded  the  perilous  position  of  Vermont,  and 
admitted  that  her  people  had  been  remiss  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  from  the  fear  that  success  might  subject 
them  to  the  government  of  New  York,  a  result  far  more 
deplorable  in  their  view,  than  the  subjugation  of  the 
United  States  by  England.  While  conceding  this,  he 
avowed  that  the  hour  for  action  had  not  arrived.^    These 


'  Tliompaon'a  Vermont.       '  Stone,  ii,  199 ;  TJmnpson,  63. 
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interviews  wore  extoiidofl  Hiroun^h  a  ))orio(I  of  seventeen 
days;  and  Allen,  with  an  ex(iui.site  adroitness,  without 
committing  himself  or  his  government,  succeeded  in  effect- 
ingwhat  was  the  chief  object  of  tiiia  mission,  an  extension  of 
the  armistice,  although  unable  to  procure  its  continuance 
be  ond  the  approaching  session  of  the  Vermont  legisla- 
ture, which  was  to  convene  in  June  following. 

While  Allen  presented  to  the  council  a  full  and  public 
report  of  his  successful  arrangement  in  securing  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  all  reference  in  that  document  to  the 
more  important  negotiations  was  studiously  avoided.  The 
knowledge  of  these  measures  and  a  participation  in  them, 
were  limited  to  eight  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  the  state 
and  veiled  from  the  public  eye  with  an  art  and  success 
only  equaled  by  its  duplicity.  A  surrejTtitious  correspond- 
ence was  maintained  through  this  and  the  succeeding  year, 
by  the  Aliens  as  the  organs  of  the  Vermont  lead,  o,  and  the 
British  officials  at  Ticonderoga.  By  the  agency  of  British 
soldiers,  secret  missives  were  constantly  interexchanged  at 
Sunderland,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  within  the  American 
territory  from  Ticonderoga,  between  the  Aliens  and  the 
agents  of  England.  In  the  darkness  and  secrecy  of  one 
night,  letters  were  deposited  at  an  appointed  receptacle, 
and  by  tlie  same  channel  answers  were  returned  the  even- 
ing succeeding,  A  tr'fling  incident  reveals  with  strong 
significance  the  actual  relation  which  existed  between  the 
initiated  in  these  measures,  and  the  British  government. 
A  band  of  patriotic  citizens  proceeding  from  Manchester, 
with  the  design  of  demolishing  the  house  of  a  suspected 
royalist  in  Arlington,  were  intercepted  at  Sunderland, 
an  intermediate  town,  by  Ira  Allen  and  two  of  his  coad- 
jutors, by  whoso  influence  and  persuasion  they  wore  with 
reluctance  induced  to  relinquish  their  purpose.  That  very 
night  and  on  the  same  ground,  where  this  occurrence  hap- 
pened, Allen  received  a  packet  from  Ticonderoga  by  tl)e 
English  guard  tl^at  had  been  the  active  medium  of  this 
intercourse,  and  returned  an  answer. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1781,  St.  Lcger  ascended  the  lake  with 
a  Btrong  force,  and  again  occupied  Ticonderoga.  These  ex- 
traordinary and  repeated  oscilhitions  of  large  bodies  of 
troops  between  St.  Johns  and  the  Champlain  fortresses, 
now  known  to  have  been  connected  with  thin  negotiation, 
and  intended  to  facilitate  and  strenghten  it,  at  that  time 
tended  to  excite  the  greatest  alarm  and  agitation  not  only 
in  Vermont  but  throughout  the  whole  northern  frontier. 
When  they  advanced,  the  militia  were  suddenly  summoned 
from  their  homes,  forts  were  armed  and  replenished,  and 
great  inconvenience  and  expense  incurred  by  both  indivi- 
duals and  the  government.  When  they  retired  niysteri- 
iously,  the  apprehensions  arose  that  the  movement  was 
designed  to  disguise  other  and  more  important  operations. 
While  these  eveirtswere  transpiring  on  Lake  Champlain, 
an  intercepted  letter  from  Lord  George  Germaine  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  partially  disclosed  to  congress  the  character 
and  designs  of  the  secret  intercourse  between  Vermont  and 
the  English  commanders.  About  the  same  time,  a  cir- 
cumstance occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  Ticonderoga,  which 
was  calculated  to  coniirm  the  growing  jealousy  of  the  people 
of  Vermont  in  reference  to  the  practices  of  their  leaders 
and  to  augment  the  apprehensions  which  had  long  existed. 

The  agreement  for  the  suspension  of  hostilities  had 
never  been  openly  proclaimed,  and  from  this  cause  ori- 
ginated all  the  public  and  private  embarrassments  to  which 
we  have  adverted.  It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  avert 
suspicion  from  the  bold  game  these  parties  were  pursuing, 
to  maintain  an  apparently  hostile  attitude.  Among  these 
subterfuges  a  pretended  system  of  patrols  between  the 
armies  was  sustained  by  eaoh.  Between  the  pickets  oc- 
curred an  accidental  collision.  In  the  skirmish  that  fol- 
lowed, the  sergeant  that  commanded  the  Vermont  party 
was  killed.  The  body  was  respectfully  interred  by  the 
English,  and  his  clothing  restored  by  St.  Leger  with  an 
open  letter  to  General  Enos,  the  American  commander, 
expressing  regret  for  the  occurrence  of  the  untoward  cir- 
cumstance.    The  facts  connected  with  the  secret  arrange- 
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raents  had  noceasarlly  been  imparted  to  Enos,  and  his 
subordinates,  Fletcher  and  Walbridsje.  The  letter  of  St. 
Lender,  with  private  (linpiitehe^<  from  these  ofHeers,  was 
immediately  transmitted  to  the  council  of  war  of  Vermont 
by  an  agent  ignorant  of  these  designing  machimitions,  who 
promulgated  widely  the  contents  of  St.  Leger's  mysterious 
commuiucation.  The  popular  distrust,  which  already 
existed,  was  aroused  hy  this  incident  into  a  vehement  sus- 
picion. The  council,  who  were  all  initiated  in  the  secret 
proceedings,  on  opening  the  dispatches,  discovered  that  they 
contained  intelligence  in  reference  to  the  negotiations, 
which  it  was  not  safe  to  reveal  to  the  public.  While  they 
were  engaged  in  examining  the  papers,  a  Major  Runnals 
entered  the  apartment,  and  demanded  in  the  name  of  the 
people,  and  with  warm  excitement,  an  explanation  of  these 
events,  and  why  St.  Leger  should  regret  the  death  of  an 
enemy.  Ira  Allen  sought  to  e&^ape  the  inquiries  by  artful 
evasion ;  but  pressed  by  the  stern  determination  of  the 
agitated  people,  he  adopted,  with  his  peculiar  versatility, 
the  expedient  of  effecting  a  personal  altercation  with  Run- 
nals. Attention  was  thus  for  the  moment  diverted  from 
the  council,  and  an  important  delay  secured,  which  enabled 
thera  to  suppress  the  original  documents  and  to  substitute 
others,  simulated  and  relieved  of  all  their  dangerous  con- 
tents. In  that  form  they  were  submitted  to  the  people  by 
Governor  Chittenden,  and  thus  the  impending  danger  of 
disclosure  of  these  negotiations  was  temporarily  averted. 
It  is  asserted  tiiat  these  moditied  dispatches  were  prepared 
by  Nathaniel  Chipman,  who  afterwards  attained  great  pro- 
fessional and  political  eminence.  The  position  of  these 
men  had  become  eminently  perplexing  and  critical.  It 
was  evident  that  their  devious  practices  could  not  longer 
be  sustained.  These  ambiguous  relations  must  be  termi- 
nated, and  the  country  exposed  to  the  invasion  of  a 
powerful  enemy,  or  by  the  unveiling  of  the  transactions, 
those  involved  in  them  would  be  denounced  by  congress 
and  probably  condemned  n'ld  repudiated  by  those  who  had 


been  deceived  by  their  iuti 
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professed  to  have  e()nt(>iii[»liite(l,  would  in  citlier  dilcmmn  bo 
dotbuted.  At  this  inoiru'iit  of  oppressive  doubt  and  appre- 
hension they  unexpectedly  derived  relief  from  a  most  au- 
spicious event. 

The  conunissioners  of  Vermont  in  the  interview  of 
September,  17H1,  could  present  no  plausible  evarion  to 
the  final  proposition  of  the  British  agents,  wliich  they 
insisted  upon  as  an  ultimatum,  if  the  armistice  was  to  be 
maintained.  Tiiey  proposed,  that  during  the  approaching 
session  of  the  Vermont  legislature,  in  October,  the  British 
commander  should  issue  a  proclamation  from  Ticonde- 
roga,  declaring  Vermont  a  colony  under  the  crown,  and 
confirming  the  form  of  goverimient  whieli  had  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  negotiators,  and  tliat  the  legislature  should 
accept  the  overture  and  adopt  the  ap[iropriate  measures 
to  enforce  it.'  The  British  agents  now  insisted  that  the 
time  had  arrived  for  issuing  the  projected  proclamation, 
and  manifested  a  determination  to  act.  Wliile  the  afi'air 
was  in  this  attitude,  a  rumor  reached  Vermont  of  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis,  and  imparted  such  animation  to 
the  popular  feeling,  that  Fay,  one  of  the  Vermont  com- 
missioners, seized  upon  the  circumstance  and  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  British  emissaries  with  St.  Leger  at  Ticonde- 
roga,  urging  them  to  suspend  immediate  action  until  the 
truth  of  these  rumors,  which  must  exert  so  im})ortant  an 
infiuence  on  the  negotiation,  might  be  ascertained.  The 
gates  of  Ticouderoga  had  scarcely  closed  upon  the  mes- 
senger bearing  this  appeal,  when  authentic  intelligence 
confirming  the  report,  reached  the  British  commander. 
St.  Leger  hastened  to  lower,  for  the  last  time,  the  banner 
of  England  on  the  ramparts  of  Ticouderoga,  and  before 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  embarked  the  garrison,  and  evacu- 
ated the  fortresses  on  Lake  Champlain.  Since  that  period 
their  mouldering  walls  have  reposed  in  silence  and  solitude, 
only  disturbed  at  intervals  by  the  mimicry  of  war  on  fes- 
tal occasions. 
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Diiriiif;  the  early  months  of  1782,  Tluldimiind,  in  repeated 
eftbrts.  attempted  to  eHtablish  a  renewal  oftherte  neiijotia- 
tions,  hut  hirt  advancos  were  received  V)y  Vermont  in  groat 
reserve  and  cnohit'ss.  Ira  Allen,  in  July,  [iroeeeded  to 
Cana(hi,  still  under  the  pretense  of  effecting  a  cartel  for 
the  exchange  of  prisoners.  lie  was  received  by  the  Bri- 
tish agents  with  a  renewal  of  the  same  conciliatory  [iropo- 
siHons,  and  while  ho  was  able  to  procrastinate  a  decisive 
answer,  he  adroitly  succeeded  in  securing  a  continuanco 
of  the  armistice,  that  conferred  advantages  so  important 
on  Vermont.  The  intervention  of  peace  terminated  all 
danger  from  British  invasion  ;  but  these  secret  negotiations 
were  pursued  for  several  years,  and  were  not  terminated 
until  Vermont  ceased  to  cherish  apprehension  from  the 
pretensions  of  New  York. 

The  historians  of  Vermont,  who  aro  the  apologists  of 
these  transactions,  allege  that  the  men  who  conducte'l 
them,  never  seriously  contemplated  a  return  to  the  alle- 
giance of  England,  except  as  the  oidy  means  of  avoiding 
a  greater  and  more  detestable  tyranny  than  Jiritish  domi- 
nation, the  more  odiou  '  that  it  was  nearer,  more  direct, 
and  tangible  ;  that  the  insidious  attempts  of  British  emis- 
saries to  tamper  with  the  patriotism  of  Vermont,  was 
turned  against  themselves,  by  artifices,  that  paralyzed  the 
movements  of  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men.  The  diplo- 
macy was  most  consummate  and  successful,  which  could 
thus  delude  the  English  ofiicials,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
allow  just  light  enough  and  no  more,  to  fall  upon  these 
negotiations,  than  was  calculated  to  alarm  the  fears  of  New 
York,  and  to  restrain  the  adverse  actions  of  congress. 
What  would  have  been  the  judgment  upon  these  practices 
by  the  rigid  code  of  military  law,  it  is  now  perhaps  inop- 
portune to  inquire.  Political  casuistry  will  find  it  difficult 
to  maintain  the  propriety  of  the  representatives  of  a 
patriotic  and  intelligent  people,  deceiving  the  masses  on  a 
most  vital  question,  by  a  deliberate  system  of  artifices 
and  ( '-asion  ;  or  to  vindicate  either  the  moral  or  political 
integrity  of  holding  clandestine  intercourse  with  a  foreign 
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enemy;  maintaining  negotiations  and  forming  treaties 
with  a  public  foe,  Avbile  in  pvofespcd  and  solemn  alle- 
giance to  a  country  struggling  for  liberty  and  existence. 
The  length  to  wbich  Ihese  secret  relations  extended,  or 
how  definitive  the  arrangements  of  the  leaders  became, 
will  never  probably  with  clearness  be  revealed.' 

The  views  of  Ira  Allen  himself,  justly  solicitous  for  his 
own  fame  and  security,  in  regard  to  thene  proceedings,  are 
evinced  by  the  fact  that  he  extorted  from  Governor  Chit- 
tenden and  other  of  bis  coadjutors,  two  explicit  written  de- 
clarations, in  June  and  July,  1781,  recognizing  and  ratifying 
his  negotiations  with  the  British  emissaries.^  No  just 
mind  will  distrust  the  early  patriotism  of  these  men,  and  it 
must  always  be  conceded,  that  if  so  unhappy  a  design  as 
the  condil'onal  return  to  British  fealty  existed  in  their 
minds,  it  was  inspired  by  a  hatred  of  wrong  and  oppression, 
and  the  law,  as  they  believed,  "of  self-preservation,"  the 
preservation  not  merely  of  political  rights,  but  of  their 
liomes,  and  humble  fortunes.  They  detested  and  opposed 
foreign  tyranny,  and  the  same  spirit  which  stimulated  that 
feeling,  rendered  them  the  more  sensitive  to  the  persecu- 
tions of  a  kindred  people,  and  more  determined  in  their 
resistance  to  domestic  aggression.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  purposes  or  action  of  individual  leaders,  and  these 
should  be  generously  judged,  with  regard  to  their  services 
and  sacriiices  in  the  common  cause,  and  subsequent  expo- 


'  Governor  Clinton  subiuitted  to  the  le^slature  of  New  York,  iu  1782, 
a  masH  of  facta  and  docunuuitary  eviiience,  in  riifonnico  to  these  transactions, 
wliich  i)ri'H('ut  tlie  action  of  the  Vermont  k'adcrw  in  a  most  unfavorable 
lififht.  Tlu'se  papers  embraced  aflidavits  iroii  two  individuals,  detailing 
circumstances  allege*!  *"  have  occurred  at  diflferent  times  and  distinct  places, 
tending;  to  establish  the  existtmci^  of  a  matured  arranjjemenl  1}}'  which  Ver- 
mont was  to  be  formed  into  an  indejiendent  colon.  Under  tlie  protection  of 
England,  and  that  Vermont  was  ])ledged  to  sujijiart,  under  ciirtain  contin- 
gencies, llie  British  governmrnt.  with  an  armed  furce,  under  Ethan  Allen, 
conisisiing  of  fifteen  liundved  or  two  tlioiisand  men  ;  and  that  she  should 
remain  ncjutral,  unless  the  war  should  be  carried  into  her  own  territory, 
lam  mil  aware  tliat  their  atli  lavits,  ^Jrirhajis  of  doubtful  eharacfer,  were 
fortified  \\\  iuiy  further  corroboration. 

"  The  SUphcim  Piipera. 
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sitious,  the  people  of  Vermont,  through  all  the  trying  scenes 
of  the  revolution,  by  their  putriotic  zeal  and  inextinguisha- 
ble ardor,  vindicated  the  undesigned  eulogiura  of  Bur- 
goyne,  when  in  bitterness  and  disappointment,  he  wrote  : 
"  the  New  Hampshire  grants  abound  in  the  most  active  race 
on  the  continent,  and  hangs  like  a  gathering  storm  on  my 
left."i 


^■1 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  Settlement,  1782-1849. 

The  fields  which  had  been  cleared  and  cultivated  on 
the  Boquet  with  so  much  labor,  were  abandoned  from 
1776  to  1784,  and  after  peace  restored  repose  and  security, 
and  the  settlers  returned  to  their  former  homes,  they 
found  that  nature  had  almost  reestablished  her  empire 
over  the  territory.  Brambles  and  weeds  infested  the  land, 
the  roads  had  become  impassable,  the  fences  and  bridges 
were  prostrated  and  decayed.  Much  of  the  former  toils 
of  the  colony  were  to  be  renewed. 

The  personal  history  of  Mr.  Gilliland,  so  intimately 
interwoven  with  the  settlement  and  progress  of  the  county, 
demands  attention.  In  common  with  an  innumerable 
class  of  patriots,  who  had  Ireely  lavished  their  fortunes 
upon  the  country  in  the  hour  of  trial  and  etibrt,  the  peace 

'Thestudont  of  history  will  obtain  all  tlie  ducidation  this  subject  will 
evor  probably  reoeivo,  by  consultinjr  Sladi-'s  Vermont  Stntr  Paperit,  Almon'3 
Remcinhrancer,  vol.  ix,  Thvmpaon'H  Vermont,  Allm.'n  Political  History, 
iStone's  Life  of  Brandt,  The  Haldiniand  Papem,  copies  of  which  have  been 
procured  from  England  and  are  jireserved  at  Montjjelier  in  two  luanuscriijt 
voluniea,  the  New  York  Hidorlral  Dorumexts,  and  i)reeuiinently,  the 
able  and  learntd  Karly  IHstori/  of  I'l'/'w/ifby  lion,  lliliind  Hall.  This 
most  valuable  contribution  to  American  annals  has  been  published  since  the 
preceding  iiages  were  jirepanul  for  the  jjress.  flovernor  Kail  Iuih  given  great 
research  tothiwobseureiiuestion.  He  w-eins  to  havi;  (extracted  all  the  import- 
ant elenunita  of  the  Ifaldimand  Ditfunic'itn.  and  presents  a  very  forcible  and 
earnest  vindication  of  botli  the  ])roceedings  and  designs  of  the  Vermont 
BtatuBmau,  who,  with  such  vast  ability,guidedlhoearly  duHtin/uf  thatatatu. 
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of  1783  found  Mr.  Gilliland  deeply  embarrassed  in  his 
pecuniary  affairs.  The  acquisition  of  an  estate  of  thirty 
thousand  acres  upon  the  borders  of  Champlain,  with  the 
disbursements  incident  to  its  improvement,  had  involved 
the  expenditure  of  a  large  amount  of  his  means.  He  had 
lived  in  great  comparative  affluence  and  splendor,  dis- 
pensing munificent  charities  and  a  generous  hospitality. 
Driven  from  his  home  by  a  protracted  war,  his  estates 
were  wasted,  and  for  several  years  abandoned  and  unpro- 
ductive. 

In  the  progress  of  the  contest  he  had  been  reduced  almost 
to  indigence  and  destitution.  Arnold,  in  his  progress 
through  the  lake,  with  characteristic  rapacity  and  violence, 
had  ravaged  the  property  of  Mr.  Gilliland.  He  appealed 
to  congress  for  remuneration  of  his  advances,  and  indem- 
nit}'  for  his  various  losses^  but  the  exhausted  treasury  ot 
the  country  could  afford  no  relief  Returning  to  his  wide 
possessions,  he  saw  them  wasted  and  desolate.  Abandon- 
ing his  long  cherished  purpose  of  erecting  his  property 
into  a  manorial  estate,  he  decided  to  sell  his  lands  in  fee. 
The  first  purchasers  were  Joseph  Sheldon  and  Abraham 
Aiken,  of  Dutchess  county,  who  went  into  the  occupation 
of  their  lots  in  March,  1784,  and  were  the  pioneer  settle. d 
under  the  new  arrangement,  in  the  limits  of  the  present 
town  of  Willsboro'.  During  that  spring,  fourteen  other 
families  purchased  and  occupied  farms,  and  several  other 
individuals  bought  lots,  and  commenced  improvements. 

The  lumber  required  for  their  buildhigs  was  procured 
at  Vergennes.  The  saw-mills  at  the  Boquet.  destroyed  in 
the  course  of  the  war,  had  not,  at  that  time,  been  rebuilt. 
Meanwhile,  other  embarrassments  gathered  around  to 
darken  and  accelerate  the  decaying  fortunes  of  Mr.  Gilli- 
land. In  several  of  the  claims  purchased  by  him  in  good 
faith,  and  for  valuable  considerations,  and  regularl}-  located, 
he  had  filed  the  reqaisitc  applications  in  the  appropriate 
colonial  oftices.  The  corfusion  incident  to  the  convulsed 
period  which  ensued,  impeded,  ajid  finally  prevented  the 
consunimation  of  those  grants  by  patents.     Others  appropri- 
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ating,  as  he  alleged,  a  transcript  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
premises,  contained  in  his  documents,  had  applied  to  the 
new  government,  and  obtained  patents  of  the  territory 
embraced  in  his  previous  locations.  Litigation  ensued. 
The  antagonist  titles  were  sustained.  Costs  and  expenses 
followed,  which  absorbed  the  remnant  of  his  property,  and 
led  to  his  imprisonment  upon  the  jail  limits  of  l!^ew  York. 

He  returned  at  Ic.gth  to  his  former  residence,  despond- 
ent, and  cherishing  a  disgust  at  the  cold  ingratitude  of 
many,  who  in  brighter  days  he  has  fostered  and  protected, 
and  partially  alienated  in  mind,  he  wandered  into  the  soli- 
tudes of  the  forest,  and  there  perished,  stricken  by  some  sud- 
den attack,  or  overcome  by  exposure.  His  lacerated  hands 
and  knees,  worn  deeply  into  the  flesh,  attested  how  long  and 
fearfully  he  had  struggled  with  hunger,  cold  and  exhaus- 
tion. Thus  died  the  pioneer  of  Essex  county ;  the  former 
possessor  of  a  baronial  domain,  and  the  dispenser  of  muni- 
ficent hospitalities. 

A  strong  current  of  emigration  from  New  England 
rapidly  diffused  a  hardy  and  valuable  population  along  the 
western  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  gradually  pene- 
trated the  interior.  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  point  were 
settled  by  American  emigrants  at  the  close  of  the  revolu- 
tion. George  and  Alexander  Trimble  were  among  the 
earliest  and  most  prominent  of  these  settlers.  Two  lots 
upon  Whallon's  bay  were  oc^^upied  the  same  year  by 
Amos  and  David  Stafford.  The  name  of  Charlotte  county 
was  in  1784  changed  to  Washington,  and  the  eventual 
arrangement  of  the  Vermont  controversy  limited  its  tei  r.- 
tory  in  the  Champlain  valley  to  the  western  side  of  the  lake. 

On  the  division  of  Washington  county,  in  1788,  a  new 
county  was  organized,  embracing  the  territory  which  now 
constitutes  the  counties  of  Essex,  Clinton,  and  the  eastern 
section  of  Franklin.  The  new  county  -.vas  called  Clinton, 
and  was  divided  into  the  four  towns,  Champlain,  Plutts- 
burgh.  Crown  point  and  Willshoro',  which  were  incor- 
porated at  the  same  time  with  the  organization  of  the 
county.     The  town  of  Crown  I'oiut,  in  its  original  limits, 
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comprised  the  present  town  of  that  name,  Ticonderoga,  also 
Moriah,  Westport,  Elizabethtown,  Schroon,  Minerva,  New- 
comb,  N"orth  Hudson  and  a  part  of  Keene.  Willsboro' 
embraced  the  resid.e  of  the  present  county  of  Essex,  and 
three  towns  now  included  in  Clinton.  Each  of  the  towns 
of  Crown  point  and  Willsboro',  at  the  period  of  its  organ- 
ization, spread  over  a  territory  of  about  nine  hundred 
square  miles. 

At  the  first  town  meeting  of  Willsboro',  Melchior 
Hoffnaglewas  elected  supervisor,  and  Daniel  Sheldon  town 
clerk.  The  first  town  meeting  of  Crown  Point  was  held 
in  December,  1788.  At  this  epoch,  the  ordinary  civil  func- 
tions of  incorporated  towns  were  little  regarded  or  enforced. 
A  plan  was  adopted,  and  although  not  ratified  by  any  legis- 
lation, was  conceded  by  common  consent,  by  which  the 
town  officers  were  apportioned  to  the  various  prominent 
settlements.  Each  locality,  designated  in  a  primary  meet- 
ing the  individuals  who  should  receive  the  sevvjral  appoint- 
ments appropriated  to  them.  A  delegate  bore  the 
respective  nominations  to  the  general  town  meeting,  in 
which  they  were  almost  uniformly  confirmed.  At  the 
general  elections,  the  polls  were  held  on  the  two  first  days, 
one-half  a  day  in  a  place,  and  on  the  third  at  some  central 
or  populous  point.  These  expedients  facilitated  and 
secured  as  far  as  practicable,  the  exercise  of  their  civil 
rights  to  the  settlers. 

A  claim  instituted  by  the  Caughnawaga  and  St.  Regis 
Indians  in  1792,  to  avast  tract  of  land,  embracing  nearly  the 
entire  territory  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mohawk 
rivers,  was  urged  for  many  years  with  great  pertinacity 
and  earnestness.  It  was  resisted  on  various  grounds,  with- 
out violating  any  principle  of  public  justice  and  private 
rights;  investigation  amply  established  the  facts,  that  these 
tribes  had  no  original  title  to  the  district,  but  that  it  was 
held  exclusively  by  the  Iroquois,  who  had  alienated  it  to 
the  whites  by  sales  to  individuals  and  by  cessions  through 
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Charles  Piatt  was  appointed  the  first  judge  of  the  newly 
organized  county,  and  William  McAuley,  of  Willsboro', 
one  of  the  side  judges.  Plattsburgh  was  made  the  shire- 
town  of  the  county.  At  this  period  no  road  had  been  con- 
structed from  Willsboro',  north  of  the  Boquet  river.  The 
traveler  was  guided  solely  by  blazed  trees  over  the  Wills- 
boro' mountain.  The  route  thus  indicated,  extended 
through  the  forest  to  the  Au  Sable  river,  which  was  crossed 
at  the  High  bridge,  about  three  miles  below  the  site  of 
Keeseville.  A  wood  road  had  been  opened  from  that  point 
to  Plattsburgh.  A  similar  track,  it  is  probable,  was  the 
only  avenue  of  intercourse  between  Cr'^wn  Point  and  Split 
rock.  The  settlement  at  Ticonderoga  was  about  seventy 
miles  distant  from  Plattsburgh,  at  which  place  the  in- 
habitants were  compelled  to  appear,  to  assert  their  rights 
as  litigants,  or  to  discharge  their  duties  as  juroi's  and 
witnesses.  Jay  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  January, 
and  j^lizabethtown  in  February,  1801.  Chesterfield  was 
organized  in  1802,  and  Essex  and  Lewis,  April  4,  1805. 

In  1790,  Piatt  Rogers  established  a  ferry  from  Basin 
Harbor,  and  constructed  a  road  from  the  landing  to  a 
point  near  Split  rock,  where  it  connected  with  the  road 
made  in  an  early  period  of  the  settlement.  He  erected, 
in  the  same  season,  a  bridge  over  the  Boquet,  at  Wills- 
boro' falls,  find  constructed  a  road  from  that  place  to 
PerUj  in  Clinton  county.  These  services  were  remune- 
rated by  the  state,  through  an  appropriation  to  Rogers  and 
his  associates,  of  a  large  tract  from  the  public  lands. 
The  venerable  Judge  Hatch,  who  until  recently,  survived, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  settlors  in  the  interior  of  the 
country.  He  moved,  in  1792,  into  that  part  of  tlie  town 
of  Essex  now  known  as  Brookfield,  which  was  survej-ed 
and  sold  in  x788.  "  This  district,"  he  says,  "  was  at  that 
time  chiefly  in  a  st'  e  of  nature."  In  1804,  he  "  removed 
to  the  village  of  Westport,  then  called  North  West  Bay. 


The  distance  was 


eight 


miles,  and   the    removal  of  his 


family  occupied  two  days,  and  the  labor  of  four  men,  to 
rpen  a  passage   for  a  wagon.     At  Westport,  a  small 
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improvement  had  previously  been  commenced,  and  one 
frame  house,  three  log  houses,  a  savv-raill,  and  one  barn 
had  been  erected.  No  road  extended  south  beyond  the 
limits  of  that  town.  A  track  had  been  opened  to  Pleasant 
Valley,  where  an  infant  settlement  had  just  been  formed. 
A  road  which  was  almost  impassable,  extended  to  the  new 
colonies,  in  Lewis,  and  Jay,  and  Keene.'  The  alarm  and 
excitement  which  agitated  the  whole  country  at  the  defeat 
of  St.  Clair,  in  this  year,  and  the  apprehension  of  a  gene- 
ral combination  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  west  with  the 
Six  Nations,  extended  to  these  humble  hamlets. 

A  block-house  was  erected  for  the  protection  of  the 
inhabitants,  near  the  village  of  Essex.  The  enterprise  of 
the  pioneer  of  New  England  had  penetrated  the  gorges  of 
the  mountains,  and  his  keen  eye  had  fastened  upon  rich 
and  alluring  districts  far  in  the  forest  paths  T  have  men- 
tioned. The  table  lands  of  Jay,  the  feri.ie  valleys  of 
Schroon,  and  the  ravines  and  slopes  in  Lewis,  Elizabeth- 
town  and  Keene,  were  all  occupied  previous  to  1798.  An 
exploring  party  from  the  east  had  reached  an  eminence  in 
Elizabethtown,  that  looks  down  upon  the  beautiful  vale 
now  occupied  by  the  county  seat  of  Essex  county,  embo- 
somed among  a  lofty  group  of  mountains,  and  adorned  by 
the  branches  of  the  Boquet,  which  glide  through  its  ver- 
dant plains,  and  gazing  in  delight  upon  the  scene,  they 
pronounced  it  Pleasant  Valley.  It  still  preserves,  by  com- 
mon sentiment,  the  name  and  the  same  preeminence. 
Schroon  was  settled  about  the  year  1797,  by  Samuel  Scrib- 
ner,  Thomas  Leland,  Moses  Patee,  Benjamin  Banker  and 
Simeon  Rawsou,  who  were  all  men  of  New  England. 
Thomas  Hinckley  made  the  first  purchase  in  the  town  of 
Lewis,  in  1796.  The  most  important  measure  designed  to 
open  and  develop  the  interior  sections  of  the  country,  was 
the  enactment  of  laws  which  authorized  the  construction, 
by  Piatt  Rogers,  and  others,  of  public  roads.  I  have  already 
referred  to  one.     Another  was  authorized  to  be  constructed 

'Letter  Hon.  Charles  Hatch. 
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from  Sandy  Hill  to  the  Canada  line,  and  passing  along  the 
Schroon  valley,  through  Elizabethtown  and  Lewis,  and 
crossed  the  Au  Sable  river  at  a  fording  place  near  Keese- 
ville.  This  highway  is  still  designated  as  the  Old  State 
road.  Numerous  appropriations,  at  more  recent  periods, 
have  been  made  by  the  state,  for  the  construction  of  public 
roads,  which  traverse  the  county  in  various  directions. 
One  of  these,  opened  many  years  since,  extending  from 
Westport  to  Ilopkinton,  traversing  Elizabethtown,  the 
gorges  of  the  Keene  mountains,  and  the  plains  of  North 
Elba,  penetrated  what  was  then  denominated,  the  fifty  miles 
woods.  A  road,  constructed  under  acts  of  1841  and  1844, 
from  Lake  Champlain  to  Cartharge,  in  Jefferson  county, 
was  gradually  built  by  an  application  of  specific  road  taxes. 
It  passes  through  the  towns  of  *^^rown  Point,  Schroon  and 
Newcomb,  penetrating  the  heart  of  il,'^  A^dirondacs.  These 
avenues  are  of  the  deepest  importance  in  promoting  the 
progress  n-id  improvement  of  the  county.  Rogers  and  his 
associates  received  an  enormous  grant  of  unappropriated 
lands,  covering  au  area  of  about  seventy- three  thousand 
acres.  It  costs,  in  the  construction  of  these  roads,  according 
to  the  estimates  preserved  by  tradition,  "  one  penny  and  two 
farthings  per  acre." 

Essex  county  was  organized  in  1799,  in  the  division  of 
Clinton  county,  and  is  now  bounded  on  the  north  by  Clin- 
ton and  Franklin  counties,  on  the  west  by  Franklin  and 
Hamilton,  on  the  south  by  Washington  and  Warren,  and 
on  the  east  by  Lake  Champlain.  The  area  of  this  county 
embraces  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
square  miles,  or  one  million  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
thousand  five  hundred  acres.  It  is  the  second  county  in 
territorial  extent  in  the  state,  being  only  exceeded  by  St. 
Lawrence.  New  towns,  by  repeated  divisions,  have  been 
occasionally  formed,  as  circumstances  and  the  convenience 
of  the  population  required.  The  county  now  comprises 
eighteen  incorporated  townsliips,  several  of  which  com- 
prehend more  territory  than  some  of  the  counties  in  the 
state.      Nearly  all  of  them  are  too  extended  for  the  con- 
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vetiient  exorcise  of  their  civil  and  poli;ical  functions.  The 
vilUige  of  Essex  was  orii^inally  constituted  the  county  shire, 
and  the  oUl  block-house,  mentioned  before,  was  appro- 
priated for  the  public  use,  and  was  occupied  for  these  pur- 
poses, until  the  removal  of  the  county  seat  to  Pleasant 
Valley.  By  the  census  of  1800,  the  combined  population 
of  Clinton  and  Essex  counties,  was  eight  thousand  five  !nin- 
dred  and  seventy-two,  including  fifty-eight  slaves.  The 
next  decade  exhibits  a  very  decisive  increase.  Essex  alone 
contained,  by  the  census  of  1810,  nine  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  population,  and  Clinton  eight  thousand 
and  two.  The  tabular  exhibit.  Appendix  D,  will  present 
the  progress  of  the  county  in  population. 

Essex  county  voted  with  Clinton,  until  after  the  census 
of  1800.  Thomas  Stower  was  the  first  representative  of 
Essex,  when  voting  independent  of  Clinton.^ 

The  war  of  1812,  although  it  closed  many  of  the  ordi- 
nary channels  of  business  in  this  county,  accelerated  its 
progress  by  the  new  demnnds  created  for  all  the  products 
of  industry  and  agriculture,  and  by  thegeneral  and  abundant 
diiFusion  of  money  it  produced.  The  enemy  appeared  on 
several  occasions  in  the  waters  of  Essex  county,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1813,  entered  the  Boquet  with  two  galleys  and  two 
barges  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  a  quantity  of  government 
flour  which  had  been  deposited  at  Willsboro'  falls.  Landing 
at  dift'erent  points,  and  committing  many  wanton  ravages 
on  private  property,  they  retired  after  a  slight  skirmish 
with  a  body  of  militia  under  General  Wadhams  near  the 
former  entrenchments  of  Burgoyne,  The  fire  of  the  militia 
killed  or  wounded  nearly  all  that  were  in  the  rear  galley. 
She  floated  down  the  river  a  disabled  wreck  and  was  towed 
into  the  lake,  by  boats  sent  to  her  assistance.^  After  this 
repulse  the  British  flotilla  returned  to  the  Isle  aux  Xoix. 

The  citizens  of  the  county  exhibited  promptitude  and 
zeal  in  responding  to  the  calls  of  patriotism,  during  the 
war,  and  particularly  on  the  approach  of  the  British  forces, 

'  For  the  complete  civil  list  of  Essex  county,  see  Appendix  C. 
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in  1814,  upon  Plattsburgh.  Many  of  the  voliintoera  and 
militia  of  P]88ex,  creditably  participated  in  the  events  of 
that  brief,  although  glorious  campaign. 

The  masses  of  tlie  settlers  of  Essex  county  were  of  New 
England  origin,  and  in  a  congenial  soil  and  climate, 
familiar  to  their  habits  and  experiences,  they  implanted  the 
usages  and  characteristics  of  their  puritan  fatherland.  No 
county  of  the  state  embraces  a  population  of  higher  intel- 
ligence, of  purer  morality,  or  more  industrious  and  frugal 
habits.  Its  early  history  presents  only  a  counterpart  of 
the  aspect  of  every  new  colony,  where  among  the  virtuous 
and  worthy,  there  always  drifts  from  more  mature  com- 
munities, the  loose  and  reckless. 

The  disorganizing  and  demoralizing  effect'^  of  the  war 
of  the  revolution  exerted  a  malignant  influence  upon  the 
character  of  the  frontier  population.  Essex  county  was 
not  exempt  from  these  consequences.  The  testimony 
before  me,  of  aged  citizens,  presents  a  tcriking  portraiture 
of  the  state  of  society,  in  some  sections  of  the  county, 
where  the  restraints  of  government  were  scarcely  recog- 
nized and  where  laws  seem  to  have  administered  only  to 
evil  passions.  I  quote  the  language  of  a  judicious  observer, 
in  speaking  of  a  town,  now  second  to  none  in  its  high 
moral  and  social  position  :  "  When  an  individual  wished  to 
secure  a  piece  of  land,  he  erected  upon  it  a  cabin,  and 
repelled  others  by  physical  force ;  if  unsuccessful  or  absent, 
his  cabin  was  prostrated,  and  the  last  aggressc.  took  pos- 
aession  of  the  coveted  premises,  and  claimed  the  title. 
The  parties,  with  their  partisans  and  a  supply  of  whiskey, 
met  on  the  soil,  and  '  tried  their  wager  of  battle.'  The 
victor  maintained  the  possession.  To  correct  these  evils 
an  association  was  formed,  and  a  system  adopted,  which 
required  a  person  desiring  to  occupy  a  lot,  to  perfect  a  sur- 
vey of  the  premises,  and  to  file  a  transcript  with  the  secre- 
tary of  the  society.  The  title  thus  established  was  held 
sacred,  for  the  purpose  of  that  community."  ^     The  vene- 
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rable  a:itlior,  since  deceased,  of  a  communication,  describ- 
ing the  primitive  habits  of  the  county  states:  "that 
justices'  courts,  at  tluit  period,  were  usually  held  in  taverns 
the  innkeeper  himself  being  the  justice.  The  most  frivo- 
lous difficulties  were  nursed  into  lawsuits ;  these,  attended 
amid  intemperance  and  revelings,  led  to  assaults,  and 
trifling  controversies  which  engendered  further  and  debas- 
ing litigation.'  Essex  county  presented  in  this  rude  and 
demoralized  class  of  its  citizens,  a  stage  of  society  exhibited 
along  every  frontier  of  civilization.  Wherever  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  tracing  the  history  of  the  early  settlement  of 
tliis  county,  I  almost  universally  have  found  one  promi- 
nent feature  developed,  and  which  strongly  marks  the 
character  and  descent  of  the  people.  The  first  impulse, 
and  almost  instinct  of  the  settlers,  even  when  their  cabins 
were  scattered  over  a  wide  area  of  several  miles,  seems  to 
have  been  to  secure  the  erection  of  a  school-house.  For 
many  years  in  the  early  stages  of  the  settlements,  these 
schools  had  no  legal  organization,  and  were  sustained  alone 
by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people,  unaided  by 
the  public  bounty.^  The  school-house  supplied  the  place 
of  public  worship.  The  missionary  at  an  early  day  ap- 
peared in  the  midst  of  these  settlements,  superseding  in 
the  religious  duties,  the  humbler  offices  of  the  private 
Christian.  Churches  were  soon  organized  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  county.  Many  colonies  were  accompanied  in 
their  emigration  by  their  own  spiritual  guides. 

The  cold  season  of  1816,  which  produced  such  universal 
distress  and  suffering,  inflicted  a  scarcity  upon  this  new 
country,  that  visited  it  almost  with  the  horrors  of  famine. 
So  close  and  pressing  was  the  destitution,  that  the  indigent, 
gathering  from  many  miles  about  a  mill,  would  crave  the 
privilege  of  collecting  its  sweepings,  to  preserve  the  lives 
of  their  families.  A  few  sufficiently  provident  to  cut  the 
corn  in  the  sap,  saved  it  sound  enough  lor  planting.  In 
the  succeeding  spring,  many  traveled  fifty  miles  to  procure 


'  Levi  Higby,  Esq.        '  John  Uoffnagle. 
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this  seed.  Piirtiul  tailiirt  of  croi)slia(l  before  occurred,  hut 
the  season  of  181G  will  long  he  iacm<n'ul)le,  us  tlie  only 
iuHtunce  in  the  history  of  the  county  of  extreme  destitu- 
tion and  suffering. 

Tieonderoga  and  Crown  Point  present,  upon  tlie  margin 
of  Lake  Champlain,  a  low  and  beautiful  tract  gently  un- 
dulating and  gradually  ascending  as  it  recedes,  and  swell- 
ing towards  their  western  limits  into  bold  and  abrupt 
eminences.  Clay  predominates  in  these  towns  in  the  vici- 
nity of  tlie  lak«.  Miterccpted  l)y  occasional  seams  of  sand, 
and  in  the  interior  tlie  soil  is  generally  a  gravel  or  sa..dy 
loam.  Several  sections  of  these  towns  are  distinguished 
for  the  great  excellence  of  tlieir  meadow  lands.  A  view 
of  Westport,  Essex,  and  Willsboro',  from  the  lake,  presents 
ranges  of  highly  cultivated  and  fertile  farms,  mingled  with 
a  combination  of  hills  and  plains  which  beautifully  adorn 
and  diversify  the  scenery.  The  two  former  spread  into  the 
interior  bosoms  of  choice  land,  more  elevated,  and  which 
are  environed  by  lofty  hills  and  mountains.  Willsboro' 
point  is  a  low,  flat  p'^niiisula,  projecting  several  miles  into 
Champlain,  having  the  long  estuary,  formerly  known  as 
Pereu  bay,  on  its  western  side.  This  portion  of  Willsboro' 
affords  some  of  the  best  farms  in  tlie  county.  A  ridge  of 
high,  warm  and  rich  land  traverses  the  town  of  Essex  dia- 
gonally from  near  the  lake  to  Whallonsburgh,  embracing 
a  territory  of  great  natural  fertility  and  inferior  to  few 
sections  of  the  state  in  the  advanced  character  anci  excel- 
lence of  its  tillage.  Tk^  soil  of  these  towns  is  very  diver- 
sifie'',  although  a  sandy  loam  is  its  prevailing  character. 
Moriah  and  Chesterfield,  both  bordering  upon  the  lake, 
are  more  broken  and  stony  than  the  other  lake  towns  and 
contain  less  arable  and  cultivated  land.  The  former 
ascends  abruptly,  and  in  a  series  of  terraces  or  high  valleys, 
until  it  attains  an  elevation  of  several  hundred  feet  a  short 
distance  from  the  lake.  The  soil  of  this  tract  is  deep  and 
strong.  Chesterfield  contains  many  ranges  of  sand  and 
rocky  districts,  but  embraces  much  territory  of  very  supe- 
rior land.     Elizabethtown  and  Lewis,  lying   among   the 
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le   Keene  flutu  are    uiiHUr- 
The  territorial   limits  of 


gorgOH  of  the  mountains  and  intorsected  by  various 
hranclies  of  the  Boquet,  expose  ehictly  a  lij;ht  soil,  with 
some  alluvial  flats  and  valleys  enriched  by  the  debris  of 
the  upland,  which  foriu  tractfj  of  the  choicest  land.  Parts 
of  these  towns  are  managed,  in  their  agricultural  aftaire, 
with  great  skill  and  sagacity.  Xorth  Hudson  and  Keene, 
while  they  include  several  fine  farn)8,  are,  in  the  aggregate, 
])roken  and  moimtainoua.  Tl 
passed  in  beauty  and  fertility. 
Scliroon  equals  the  area  of  some  counties,  and  is  exceed- 
ingly diversified  in  the  face  of  the  country  and  the  nature 
of  the  soil.'  The  centre  of  the  town  forms  a  beautiful 
rich  valley  of  warm  alluvial  soil,  through  which  flows, 
along  high  and  even  banks,  the  waters  of  the  upper  Hud- 
son. Successful  cultivation  has  been  extended  into  the 
ravines  and  recesses  of  the  mountains  traversed  by  tributa- 
ries of  this  stream.  Fertile  and  cultivated  tracts  occur  in 
various  other  sections  of  the  town. 

The  town  of  Minerva  was  organized  from  a  part  of 
Schroon,  and  incorporated  in  1817,  when  it  comprised  a 
few  log  cabins  scattered  over  its  wide  surface.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  the  extreme  south-western  corner  of  the  county. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  this  town  is  still  occupied  by 
the  original  forest.  Separated  by  a  high  range  of  moun- 
tains from  other  sections  of  the  county,  connected  with 
them  by  imperfect  communication,  and  with  little  associa- 
tions in  their  business  aft'airs,  this  most  valuable  and  inte- 
resting town  has  been  little  known  or  appreciated.  In 
the  general  improvement  of  the  town,  in  the  appearance 
of  the  farms,  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  and  its  indus- 

'  Tliis  town  derives  its  name  from  the  lovely  lake  which  it  emhraces. 
The  lejrend  is,  that  the  lake  was  visited  l)y  the  French  in  their  military  ex- 
peditions and  in  fishinji;  and  hunting  excursions  from  Crown  Point  and  Ticon- 
deropn,  and  was  named  by  them  Scarron,  in  honor  of  tlie  widow  Scarron, 
the  celebrated  Madam  Maintenon,  of  thi^  reijjn  of  Louis  XIV.  Rojjers  men- 
tions Schoon  creek  which  was  crossed  in  marrhinji;  betwren  Fort  Edward 
and  Lake  Oeorge.  The  islands  of  this  lake  aftbrd  sites  for  elejfant  and  re- 
tired villas  and  country  seats,  unsurpassed  by  the  waters  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland,  in  picturesque  beauty  and  romantic  seclusion. 
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trial  purrtiiits,  no  part  of  tlie  county  exhibited,  to  my 
obsorviition,  nioro  docisivo  and  gratifying  evidencos  of 
proHpority  and  advancement.  The  physical  formation  of 
Minerva  is  peculiar  and  striking.  The  whole  territory 
of  tiie  town  ia  elevated,  rising  in  a  gradual  ascen*^  '>f  a 
succession  of  lofty  valleys,  formed  by  deep,  broa(  ikiI 
sweeping  undnhuions.  This  formation,  viewed  from  au 
eminence,  communicates  a  rich  rural  aspect,  and  great 
beauty  to  tlie  landsc^ape.  In  the  languagi'  of  one  of  its 
inhabitants,'  "  Minerva  is  a  rugged  and  mountainous 
town,  containing  about  one-tlurd  mountain,  one-third  fea- 
sible land,  and  the  residue  rough  and  stony." 

The  town  of  Nowcomb  is  high,  spreading  over  an  ele- 
vation— ai)art  from  the  altitude  of  the  mountains  —  ranging 
from  one  thousand  tive  hundred  to  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  feet,  which  presents  a  broken  and  rocky  surface. 
Yet  its  slopes  and  elevated  valleys  comprise  tracts  of  much 
natural  vigor,  with  great  depth  of  soil.  These  qualities 
of  the  earth  are  exhibited  by  the  dense  and  stately  growth 
of  its  primitive  and  magniticent  hard-wood  forests.  Iso- 
lated farms  have  bean  occupied  in  different  parts  of  this 
town,  since  an  early  period  of  the  present  century. 

Jay  was  settled  as  early  as  1798.  Remote,  and  at  that 
time  nearly  inaccessible  from  Lake  Champlain,  its  great 
natural  fertility  and  beauty  attracted  the  emigrant,  who, 
passing  by  lands  contiguous  to  that  great  artery  of  the 
country,  penetrated  to  this  wilderness  by  a  mere  bridle 
path,  and  transported  thither,  on  horseback,  his  family 
and  effects.  A  large  portion  of  this  town  is  formed  of 
high  and  precipitous  hills  and  mountains,  and  its  whole 
territory  is  elevated.  In  the  valleys,  the  soil  is  light,  but 
usually  vigorous.  Upon  several  parallel  ridges,  which 
traverse  nearly  its  entire  length,  ranges  of  land  occur, 
distinguished  by  a  warm,  quick,  and  highly  productive 
soil.     These  tracts  allured  the  early  emigration  to  this 
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region  seventy  years  ago,  and  they  still  preserve  their  high 
character  for  groat  and  enduring  fertility. 

Wilmington  and  St.  Armands,  recently  separated  from 
it,  occupy  the  north-western  angle  of  Essex  county.  They 
are  generally,  in  their  topographical  aspect,  elevated, 
rough,  and  mountainous.  The  .-ioil  is  sandy  and  gravelly, 
with  occasional  alternations  of  loam.  These  towns  com- 
prise numerous  bosoms  and  flats  of  excellent  land.  The 
long  slopes  gradually  descending  from  the  mountains  to 
the  valleys  of  the  streams,  present  a  highly  picturesque 
and  beautiful  scenery.  Settlements  commenced  in  Wil- 
mington, in  1800,  and  in  the  district  now  forming  St. 
Armands,  not  until  1829,  by  any  permanent  occupancy.^ 

The  town  of  North  Elba  is  environed,  upon  all  except  its 
western  borders,  by  a  lofty  sierra,  which  separates  it  from 
the  other  sections  of  the  county,  by  an  almost  insuperable 
barrier.  It  is  now  approached  by  a  circuitous  route 
through  Clinton  and  Franklin  counties  by  the  road  which 
penetrates  the  mountains  at  the  Wilmington  notch,  or  by 
tne  state  road,  which  passes  through  the  deep  gorges,  and 
along  the  high  and  broken  slopes  of  tlieKeene  mountains. 
North  Elba  has  little  assimilation  to  the  other  towns  of  the 
county,  either  in  its  topographical  arrangement  or  in  the 
character  of  its  soil.  The  gigantic  amphitheatre  of  moun- 
tains, which  almost  encircle  the  town,  form  in  its  outline 
an  arc  of  nearly  sixty  miles  in  extent,  and  embraces 
within  this  area  a  territory  of  about  one  hundred  square 
miles.  Upon  the  west,  the  plains  ot  North  Elba  mingle 
with  that  vast  plateau,  teeming  with  rivers  and  lakes  and 
forests,  wuich  spread  to  the  shoi-es  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  grandeur  and  imposing  beauty  of  these  mountain  bul- 
warks, which  singularly  blending  with  a  iuudscape  of  lukes 
and  rivulets,  vales  and  1  ills,  combine  to  form  a  scenery  of 
surpassing  loveliness  and  magniticeiice.  From  one  position, 
the  eye  giizi's  on  the  lofty  group  of  the  Adirondac  nioun- 
taina.     Mt.  Marcy  stands  out  in  his  perfect  contour   and 
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vast  dimensions.  Mt.  Mclntyre,  Golden,  McMartin,  trace 
their  outlines  upon  the  horizon,  and  far  towards  the  south- 
west, the  group  of  Mt.  Seward  limit  the  view ;  on  the  north, 
the  Whiteface  envelops  the  plain,  and  on  the  east, 
tower  the  dark  and  rugged  cliffs  of  the  Keene  mountains. 

The  western  branch  of  the  Au  Sable  river  flows  through 
the  town,  and  nearly  the  whole  distance  along  a  wide  allu- 
vial valley,  almost  as  broad,  and  apparently  of  fertility 
equal  to  the  flats  of  the  Mohawk  river.  The  soil  of  this 
intervale  is  generally  a  deep  alluvial.  Ascending  from 
the  valley  \q  the  table  land,  the  earth  becomes  a  dark  and 
rich  loam  free  from  stones  and  rock.  The  growth  of  hard 
wood  upon  this  territory  is  in  no  part  of  the  state  sur- 
passed in  its  size,  quality,  and  density.  Its  maple,  birch, 
cherry  and  beech,  are  as  stately,  and  form  as  highly  tim- 
bered woodland  as  in  the  most  favored  sections  of  the 
country.  Slightly  elevated  above  the  tabie-land,  and  re- 
ceding from  the  river,  commence  the  plains,  which  expand 
far  into  the  interior.  This  tract  embraces,  in  its  general 
character,  a  warm,  rich  sandy  loam.  This  land  is  scarcely 
infcxior  to  the  other  soils  of  the  town  in  vigor,  while  it 
exerts  an  early  and  more  impulsive  influence  on  vegetp^tiou, 
and  is  more  easily  and  cheaply  tilled. 

With  a  view  of  instituting  a  comparison  between  this 
rich  and  beautiful  region,  and  some  of  the  most  highly 
cultivated  and  productive  districts  of  Vermont,  and  thus 
to  test  the  adaptation  of  the  former  from  altitude  and  cli- 
mate to  agricultural  purposes,  I  applied  to  the  late  venerable 
and  distinguished  professor  of  natural  history,  in  the 
Vermont  University,  Rev.  Zadock  Thompson,  for  inform- 
ation on  the  subject,  llis  reply  is  contained  in  a  very 
inteiesting  note  in  which  he  states  that  many  of  the  most 
valuable  and  productive  farms  in  Vermont  are  situated  at 
au  altitude  of  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  two  hundred 
feet.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  elevations  mentioned 
by  Professor  Thompson.,  are  from  the  basis  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  which  is  itself  ninety-three  feet  above  tide  water. 
The  plateau,  which  embraces  the  arable  parts  of  N^orth 
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Elba,  is  estimated  in  the  report  of  Professor  Benedict,  as 
ranging  from  one  thousand  four  hundred,  to  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  feet  abo^<i  tide.  This  town  contains  jearly 
eighty  thousand  acres  of  land,  seven-tenths  of  which,  it  is 
computed,  are  susceptible  of  cultivation. 

The  great  beauty  of  this  town,  its  agricultural  capabili- 
ties, and  its  peculiar  history  as  well  as  the  general  absence 
of  information  relative  to  its  character  and  importance, 
seem  to  require  a  somewhat  extended  view  of  its  progress 
and  condition.* 

A  few  pioneers,  near  the  commencement  of  the  century, 
with  their  families,  en  crec'  .  <"o  this  remote  and  deeply 
secluded  region.  Thej  ^eeii.  to  have  encountered  severer 
hardships  and  trials  than  the  ordinary  privations  incident 
to  a  frontier  life.  Divided  from  civilized  society  by  a 
chain  of  almost  impenetrable  mountains,  they  probably 
reached  the  place  then  known  as  the  I'lains  of  Abraham, 
by  the  circuitous  ronte,  now  traversed  by  a  road,  along 
the  course  of  the  Saranac.  While  they  waited  '.u  expecta- 
tion of  the  scanty  harvest  yielded  by  their  improvident 
agriculture,  they  subsisted  by  fishing  and  hunting,  and 
from  supplies  transported  by  their  own  labor  from  the 
nearest  settlements.  The  numerous  beaver  meadows 
furnished  an  abundant  supply  of  fodder  and  grazing  for 
the  cattle.  Until  1810  little  progre-  'v:is  made  either  in 
the  agricultural  or  social  condition  or  ~i'\  remote  colony. 
The  construction  about  that  period  <  r  ^e  Elba  Iron 
"Works,  by  Archibald  Mclntyre  and  his  a:}80ciate8,  gave 

*  The  vestijsres  of  Indian  occupation  in  Nortli  Elba,  and  the  territory 
art)und  the  interior  lakes  which  remain,  leave  no  doubt  that  at  some  former 
period  they  conjrn^gated  there  in  great  nupibers.  I  found  in  the  county  a 
obscure  tradition  that  the  partisan  Rogtirs  attacked  and  destroyed  a  village 
in  the  ai.sence  of  the  warriorn,  situated  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  ;  that 
he  was  pursued  and  overtaken,  and  a  battle  fouglit  on  th(^  banks  of  the 
Bo(iuet,  just  below  the  village  of  Pleasant  Valley.  Relics  of  both  Euro- 
jiean  and  savage  weapons  of  war  found  on  tlio  ncene  of  the  BUi)iK)sed  con- 
fli?t,  seem  to  corroborate  the  legend,  or  at  leapi  indicate  the  probability  of 
an  engagtMuent  between  Europeans  and  Indians  having  occurred  at  that 
place, 
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a  new  aspect  to  the  aftairs  ot  this  region.  The  history  of 
that  enterprise  I  shall  narrate  in  another  place.  The  re- 
quirements of  these  works  created  occupation  for  all  the 
population  in  the  vicinity,  formed  a  domestic  market,  and 
attracted  numerous  settlers.  Schools  were  established, 
religious  ordinances  observed,  and  an  efficient  and  benign 
influeuce  exerted  by  the  benevolent  proprietors.  Unhap- 
pily for  the  progress  and  permanent  prosperity  of  the 
district,  nearly  all  the  land  in  the  township  at  this  period 
was  held  by  the  state.  The  emigrant,  when  he  arrived, 
selected  his  lot  without  perfecting  a  title,  or  even  securing 
.1  preemption,  relying  upon  his  right  anc;  ability  to  do  so 
at  his  convenience.  This  delay  eventually  defeated  their 
occupation  of  the  faims,  and  blasted  all  the  anticipated 
rewards  of  the  toil  and  privations  of  the  pioneers.  In  the 
language  of  a  citizen  of  the  town,  "  a  great  landholder 
heard  of  this  territory  of  state  lands,  came  and  inspected 
it,  returned  to  Albany  and  made  a  purchase  at  *'.e  land 
office  of  the  entire  tract."  The  settlers,  soon  apprised  of 
this  event,  so  fraught  with  evil  and  calamity  to  themselves, 
sought  to  purchase  of  him  their  possessions.  He  an- 
nounced to  them  that  the  lands  were  not,  at  that  time,  in 
market.  They  too  well  understood  the  purport  of  this 
intimation.  They  were  not,  however,  disturbed  in  their 
occupation,  but  unwilling  to  continue  a  course  of  improve- 
ment, which  might  enure  only  to  vie  benefit  of  a  stranger, 
little  further  progress  was  made  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
farms,  and  the  land  was  gradually  abandoned  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  lots. 

In  1840,  only  seven  families  remained  on  the  eighty 
thousand  acres  which  now  forms  the  town  of  ^orth  Elba. 
At  this  time  the  lands  were  offered  for  sale,  emigration 
was  again  directed  to  the  region,  and  the  evidences  of  re- 
turning prosper'<-y  were  restored.  The  public  highways 
were  again  opened  and  improved.  At  this  period  a  new 
episode  occurred  in  the  checkered  history  of  North  P]ll)a. 
Mr.  Gerrit  Smith,  who  had  become  an  extensive  proprietor 
of   the   town,   made  gratuitous   couveyaucus  of  u   large 
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number  of  quarter  lots,  embracing  forty  acres  each,  to 
colored  persons,  with  the  professed  de&'gn,  it  was  under- 
stood, of  forming  a  colony,  which  should  constitute  an 
asylum  for  a  peculiar  class  of  African  population.  I  found 
no  difference  of  opinion  in  that  region,  in  reference  to  the 
character  and  results  of  this  movement.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  motive  of  the  benefaction,  the  issue  of  the 
experiment  has  entailed  only  disappointment  and  suffering 
upon  the  recipients  of  the  gratuity,  while  the  act  has 
exercised  a  depressing  and  sinister  influence  upon  the 
prosperity  and  reputation  of  the  country.  The  negro,  ill 
adapted  in  his  physical  constitution  to  the  rigorous  climate, 
with  neither  experience  nor  competency  to  the  independent 
management  of  business  affairs,  and  adverse  to  them  from 
habits  and  propensities,  soon  felt  the  inappropriateness  of 
his  position.  He  has  abandoned  his  acquisition  in  disgust 
and  disappointment,  or  became,  in  many  instances,  an  im- 
poverished and  destitute  object  of  public  or  private  charity. 
A  very  considerable  proportion  of  these  freeholds  have  been 
sold  for  taxes ;  others  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  specula- 
tors, and  when  I  visited  the  district  only  a  few  if  any  of 
the  large  number  of  original  grantees  retained  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  farms  they  received.  A  knowledge  of  these 
facts  has  been  widely  diffused,  and  although  the  whole 
scheme  bore  in  its  inception  the  inherent  elements  of  fail- 
ure, the  result  has  been  imputed  not  to  these  causes,  but 
public  opinion  has  ascribed  it  to  an  inhospitable  climate 
and  tlie  sterility  of  the  soil. 

During  the  brief  operations  of  the  Adirondac  works,  the 
afta'.'s  of  North  Elba  received  a  fresh  impulse.  A  road  cut 
through  the  forest,  in  the  gorges  of  the  mountains,  gave 
to  the  inhabitants  a  winter  communication  with  that  place, 
where  they  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  ready  market,  at 
liberal  prices,  for  all  their  ngricultural  commodities. 

North  Elba  was  separated  from  Keeue,  and  incorporated 
in  1849.  Tiie  population  of  the  town  is  steadily  advancing, 
and  now  amounts  to  nearly  four  hundred  souls.  Lands 
may  be  purchased,  which  are  adapted  to  farming  purposes, 
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for  from  one  (lolliir  to  six  dollars  per  acre,  the  price  being 
governed  by  position,  and  the  condition  of  the  premises,  iu 
reference  to  improvements  and  cultivation. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
The  Rebellion,  1849-18G1. 

Essex  county  veas  agitated  by  the  same  admonitions 
which  in  every  part  of  the  republic  disturbed  and  moved 
the  popular  heart  and  presaged  the  approaching  conflict, 
when  the  collision  of  opinion  and  sentiment  should  be 
succeeded  by  the  din  of  arms.  Distant  from  the  imme- 
diate scenes  of  the  terrible  events,  that  shook  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Union,  her  territory  was  exempt  from  much  of 
the  woe  and  sufiering  that  desolated  other  sections  of  the 
coun';ry.  But  none  met  the  responsibilities  of  the  hour 
with  greater  vigor  and  promptitude,  or  more  freely  offered 
the  libation  of  its  wealth  and  blood,  in  the  common  cause. 

It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  in  one  of  the  most  re- 
mote and  politically  unimportant  countiec  of  New  York, 
and  in  one  of  its  smallest  and  most  secluded  towns,  sepa- 
rated from  the  world  by  vast  mountain  barriers,  an  individual 
shouh'  have  resided,  who  impressed  a  momcatous  and 
startling  episode  upon  the  history  of  the  nation,  and  im- 
pelled a  vast  stride  in  the  procession  of  events,  which  cul- 
minated in  the  rebellion. 

I  have  elsewhere  described  the  romantic  town  of  North 
Elba  and  its  beautiful  plateau^  embosomed  among  the 
Adirondacks  and  encircled  by  its  stupendous  amphitheatre 
of  rocks  and  mountains.  Nature,  in  such  a  scene,  would 
cherish  the  reveries  of  religious  fanaticism  and  stimulate 
visions  of  a  social  or  political  enthusiast.  We  have  referred 
to  the  abortive  scheme  of  Mr.  Gcrrit  Smith  i'or  establishing 
in  Essex  county  a  colony  of  emancipated  negroes.  Benign 
and  worthy  in  its  designs  it  bore  the  inherent  elements  ot 
failure.     It  was  evident  that  the  experiment  was  ianguish- 
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ing  and  mu8t  eventually  fail.  In  the  year  1849,  a  man 
called  upon  Mr  Smith  and  representing  to  him,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  project  which  had  been  announced  in  the 
public  papers,  that  the  negro,  without  experience  in  his 
contemplated  occupation  and  unaccustomed  to  the  climate, 
was  not  adapted  to  the  intended  colonization.  He  propoped 
to  take  up  a  farm  in  North  Elba,  and  by  affording  the 
negroes  instruction  and  partial  employment  to  aid  iu  the 
enterprise.  Mr.  Smith  acquiesced  in  his  views  and  promptly 
conveyed  to  him  a  lot.  This  person  was  John  Brown. 
At  that  time  he  was  a  resident  of  Massachuetts,  but  the 
same  or  the  next  year,  removed  to  North  Elba  with  his 
family  and  flocks  and  herds.  He  ereceted  a  humble  dwell- 
ing house  on  a  slope  of  the  Adirondacks,  and  almost 
beneath  the  shadow  of  their  pinnacles.  This  was  his 
nominal  home  during  the  eventful  scenes  of  the  succeed- 
ing ten  years;  his  t'umily  continued  to  reside  there  until 
after  his  death  and  there  in  a  picturesque  spot  which  he 
himself  selected,  repose  his  remains. 

A  brief  notice  of  this  remarkable  person  seems  to  be 
imposed  on  me  by  his  relations  to  Essex  county.  No  one 
can  resist  the  conviction,  that  John  Brown,  by  the  texture 
of  his  spirit,  and  the  qualities  of  his  mind,  w  is  no  ordinary 
character.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant  from  a  pilgrim  of 
the  May-Flower,  and  appears  to  have  been  preeminently 
imbued  with  the  stern  religious  enthusiasm,  the  ardent 
zeal,  the  self-reliance  and  the  inflexible  devotion  to  truth 
and  the  peculiar  convictions  of  right  and  justice  he  che- 
rished, that  marked  the  early  Puritan  principles.  His  reli- 
gious fervor  was  inflamed  by  fanaticism.  He  believed 
that  he  maintained  direct  communion  with  heavenly  wis- 
dom, and  that  lie  was  guided  by  specific  visions  and 
spiritual  teachings.  His  biographers  represent  him  to 
have  been  a  man  of  constant  prayer,  and  that  the  Bible  was 
uniformly  consulted  as  the  guide  and  counsellor  of  his 
course.  Religious  ordinances  he  not  only  observed  in  his 
own  practices,  but  they  were  maintained  and  inculcated  in 
his  relations  with  others.      In  the  wildest  period  of  his 
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Kansas  career,  twice  each  day  he  observed  public  prayer^ 
and  at  every  meal  oflered  a  grace  of  thanksgiving  and 
praise.  He  united  in  youth  veith  the  Congregational 
church,  and  at  an  early  age  commenced  studying  with  a 
view  to  the  ministry,  but  this  purpose  was  arrested  by  a 
severe  aflection  of  the  eyes. 

Before  his  settlement  in  North  Elba,  he  had  engaged  in 
varied  business  pursuits  without  any  considerable  success, 
and  usually  with  decided  reverses.  In  1848,  he  visited 
Europe  in  the  execution  of  a  wool  speculation,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  disastrous  failure.  During  his  sojourn  in 
Europe,  his  native  taste  and  love  for  fine  stock  prompted 
him  to  the  inspection  of  the  choice  herds  of  the  various 
countries  he  had  visited.  By  this  means  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  their  respective  qualities  and  value,  which 
rendered  him  subsequently  a  useful  citizen  and  intelligent 
breeder  in  Essex  county.  Brown  embraced  at  an  early 
period  the  most  vehement  anti-slavery  sentiments,  and  in 
1839  imagined  that  by  a  divine  consecration  he  had  been 
constituted  the  liberator  of  the  African  race.  This  idea 
became  the  all  absorbing  passion  of  his  life,  and  to  its  real- 
ization he  subordinated  every  other  feeling. 

We  may  not  assert  that  John  Brown  was  insane,  and  on 
his  final  trial  in  Virginia  he  peremptorily  refused  to  allow 
that  defense  to  be  interposed,  although  he  admitted  that 
in  his  maternal  line  a  strong  taint  of  insanity  prevailed 
which  had  been  frequently  developed.  It  is  certain  that 
several  members  of  that  branch  of  his  family  were  inmates 
of  lunatic  asylums,  and  that  the  mind  of  a  son  who  perished 
in  Kansas  was  disordered.  On  the  subject  of  negro  emanci- 
pation, it  can  scarcely  admit  of  doubt,  he  was  a  monomaniac. 
This  fervid  enthusiasm  had  disturbed  the  balance  of  his 
powerful  and  ardent  mind.  An  inherent  predilection  for 
military  affairs,  cultivated  by  historical  reading,  had  appa- 
rently suggested  the  idea  that  he  was  predestinated  to 
become  the  military  leader  of  a  slave  insurrection.  We 
can  only  conjecture  of  his  pvocecdinifs  before  visiting 
Europe ;  but  while  in  England,  he  sought  intercourse  with 
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the  prominent  abolitionists  of  that  country  and  exposed 
to  them  his  plans.  It  is  evident  that  these  men  did  not 
approve  or  sanction  his  violent  designs.  In  reference  per- 
haps to  his  visions  of  military  duties,  he  constantly  attended 
reviews  in  England  and  upon  the  continent,  and  was  a  close 
and  intelligent  observer  of  the  organization  and  tactics  of 
the  irraiesof  the  several  countries.  Stimulated  by  the  same 
feeling  and  avowedly  to  prepare  himself  for  an  impending 
crisis,  Brown  visited  many  of  the  battle-fields  of  Napoleon, 
and  with  the  self-complacent  reliance  on  his  own  powers,  or 
perhaps  presumption,  which  was  a  striking  trait  of  his 
character,  freely  criticized  the  campaigns  of  the  great 
commander  and  often  objected  to  his  strategy.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  Brown,  in  his  Kansas  warfare,  brought 
into  practice  on  a  diminutive  scale  the  manoeuvres  he  had 
theoretically  preferred  to  those  of  the  French  emperor. 

The  first  prominent  appearance  of  Brown  before  the 
people  of  Essex  county  was  in  connection  with  th'^  agri- 
cultural fair  of  1860.  Tiie  report  of  the  society  for  that 
year,  thus  refers  to  the  subject :  "  The  appearance  upon 
the  ground  of  a  number  of  very  choice  and  beautiful 
Devons  from  the  herd  of  Mr.  John  Brown  residing  in  one 
of  our  most  remote  and  secluded  towns,  attracted  great  at- 
tention, and  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  fair.  The 
interest  and  admiration  they  excited  have  attracted  public 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  have  already  resulted  in  the 
introduction  of  several  choice  animals  into  the  region. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  this  influence  upon  the  character 
of  the  stock  of  our  county  will  be  permanent  and  decisive.' 

While  a  iv^sident  of  North  Elba  his  earnest  and  energetic 
character  attracted  jealous  friends,  and  often  aroused  strong 
hostility.  A  peculiarity  of  temperament,  which  moulded 
his  whole  career,  was  a  proneness  to  assert  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  right  and  just,  with  no  regard  to  any  personal 
interest.  An  iron  will  and  the  determination  of  a  self-reli- 
ant and  decisive  spirit  sustained  by  great  native  intellectual 

'  Transactions  of  New  York  State  Agncultwral  Society,  1850. 
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properties  conferred  those  qualities  by  which  he  exercised 
a  magnetic  power  over  the  masses. 

Wlien  the  disturbances  arose  in  Kansas,  four  sons  of 
Brown  were  already  there,  and  he  instantly  hastened  to  the 
participation  in  events;  and  he  went  as  to  a  congenial  field, 
in  which  he  recognized  the  first  scenes  of  the  opening  drama 
of  conflict  and  blood.  In  the  council  of  the  Free  State 
party,  he  at  once  attained  an  ascendancy,  and  was  promi- 
nent among  its  active  and  controlling  spirits.  lie  was 
everywhere  present,  in  all  the  acts  of  lawlessness  and 
violence  which  debauched  both  parties  and  demoralized 
society.  lie  manifested  no  insignificant  skill  and  science 
in  organizing  the  forces  and  constructing  fortifications 
appropriate  to  that  warfare,  and  fought  the  battles  of  his 
party  with  great  conduct  and  intrepidity.  A  partial  subsi- 
dence of  the  turmoils  in  Kansas  allowed  Brown  and  his 
sons  to  return  to  the  east,  with  the  ostensible  object  of 
rejoining  his  family  at  Xorth  Elba.  His  traces  were 
exposed  in  various  sectio  s  of  the  northern  states,  as 
the  active  and  efficient  emissary  of  the  free  state  agitation. 
At  Boston  he  appeared  by  request,  before  a  committee  of 
the  legislature,  to  whom  had  been  submitted  a  proposition 
to  extend  material  aid  to  Kansas,  and  delivered  an  elaborate 
and  inflammatory  address  on  the  public  afl'airs  of  that 
territory. 

In  the  ensuing  summer  we  again  discern  him  in  Kansas, 
and  his  advent  was  signalized  by  renewed  agitation  and 
conflicts.  Soon  after  his  return,  Brown  entered  the  state 
of  Missouri  with  an  armed  band,  and  by  violence  liberated 
twelve  slaves.  He  led  them  into  Kansas  and  by  a  slow 
and  scarcely  disguised  progress  conducted  them  through 
Nebraska,  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Michigan,  and  placed  them 
in  security  upon  the  shores  of  Canada.  This  extraordi- 
nary and  lawless  act  astounded  the  country  through  its 
whole  borders,  and  was  severely  reprobated  by  many  of  his 
own  sympathizers.  The  governor  of  Missouri  oflered  a 
reward  of  three  thoutJand  dollars  for  his  arrest.  The  pre- 
sident of   the   United   States    proclaimed   an   additional 
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reward  of  two  hundred  und  fifty  dollars,  with  the  same 
object.  Brown  subsequently  avowed,  that  a  prominent 
motive  which  suggested  this  action,  was  the  desire  of  de- 
monstrating the  practicability  of  a  forcible  liberation  of 
the  American  slaves. 

Qy  the  sole  authority  of  his  own  name  and  influence,  he 
assembled  a  secret  convention  at  Chatham,  Canada,  com- 
posed of  all  classes  of  his  associates.  Its  proceedings  were 
private,  and  have  never  been  clearly  disclosed.  A  colored 
minister  presided,  and  we  are  authorized  to  assume  that  an 
early  invasion  of  the  south  was  on  that  occasion  discussed 
and  arranged.  From  this  convention  emanated  the  constitu- 
tion that  proposed  to  establish  within  the  United  States  a  pro- 
visional government;  Although  this  instrument  professed 
in  one  article  to  denounce  all  interference  with  the  existing 
state  or  federal  political  organizations,  it  was  calcilated  to 
subvert  both.  Tno  negro  preacher,  who  presided  over  this 
assembly,  was  constituted  president  of  the  contemplated 
government.  This  fantastic  and  extravagant  chimera,  was 
accepted  by  Brown  as  an  actuality.  In  his  brief  subse- 
quent career,  he  professed  to  act  under  the  obligations  of 
the  oath  it  imposed,  and  holding  the  appointment  by  its 
provision  of  a  commander-in-chief,  he  signed  with  that 
designation  the  commissions  of  his  subordinates.  Large 
numbers  of  printed  copies  of  this  document,  designed  to 
be  disseminated,  were  found  in  his  possession  at  Harper's 
ferry.  The  movements  of  Brown  from  this  period,  until 
the  final  catastrophe  closed  his  turbulent  career,  were  more 
disguised  than  they  had  been,  but  were  not  less  active  or 
zealous.  Occasional  glimpse.,  are  detected,  where  he  ap- 
pears inflaming  the  abolition  sentiment,  haranguing  public 
meetings,  and  never  slumbering  in  his  assaults  upon  the 
existence  of  slavery. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1859,  he  was  in  Essex  county, 
enlisting  associates.  Like  Mahomet,  he  f>und  his  first  and 
firmest  proselytes  in  his  own  household  and  among  his  own 
kindred.  Five  certainly  of  the  youth  of  N^orth  Elba,  three 
sons,  a  son-in-law  and  a  brother  of  the  latter,  embraced 
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his  view-^,  and  all  but  one  son  (lied  amid  the  teiTiblo  scones 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  lirovvn  devoted,  it  is  believed,  most  of  the 
eiglit  months  preceding  the  invasion  of  Virginia  to  the  mili- 
tary organi/.ation  of  the  escaped  slaves,  that  had  gathered 
iu  Cana(hi.  He  caused  several  hundred  si)ear  heads,  a 
weapon  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  hand  of  an  undisciplined 
negro,  in  the  service  he  meditated,  to  be  fabricated  in  New 
England  and  tnuisported  to  Harper's  ferry.  That  posi- 
tion had  long  before  been  designated  in  the  plans  of  Brown 
as  the  point  at  which  to  initiate  his  [)roposed  occupation 
of  slave  territory,  and  it  was  selected  with  unusual 
skill  and  forecast.  He  had  been  for  many  years  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  topography  of  that  whole  region.  This 
aierra  he  designed  as  the  base  of  the  iruerrilla  war  he 
proposed  to  maintain.  Harper's  Ferry  was  easily  accessi- 
ble from  Canada  and  in  intimate  communication  with  the 
entire  north.  The  seizure  of  the  guns  and  munitions  de- 
posited at  the  arsenal  would  furnish,  he  conceived,  all  the 
means  necessary  for  arming  tlie  slave  population. 

A  large  nno^'cnpied  farm,  embracing  throe  tlwelling 
houses,  and  situated  within  a  few  miles  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
was  hired  by  Brown,  under  the  name  of  Smith,  and 
afforded  a  convenient  rendezvous  to  the  initiated,  and  a 
safe  receptacle  for  the  arms  and  ammunition  which  were 
actively  but  cautiously  collected.  The  unusual  deport- 
ment of  these  men  excited  no  small  attention  and  com- 
ment, but  suspi  .'ion  was  eluded  by  the  pretext,  that  they 
were  preparing  to  form  an  extensive  wool-growing  esta- 
blishment. The  presence,  among  other  females,  of  a 
daughter,  and  the  wife  of  a  son,  attached  plausibility  to 
these  professions.  With  the  prudence  and  care  which  so 
singularly  contrasted  with  his  reckless  and  violent  schemes, 
the  safety  of  these  women  was  secured  by  their  secret 
return  to  North  Elba,  directly  preceding  the  outbreak. 
Brown  had  designated  the  24th  of  October,  as  the  day  on 
which  to  strike  a  blow,  that  he  hoped  would  secure  the 
fruition  of  all  his  dreams  and  toils.  Either  alarmed  by 
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n  susi)i('i(in  of  trencliery  nniotig  liis  followers,  or  from  a 
iiutunil  li'iir  of  (Ictc'ctioii,  lie  wjih  iiidiu't'd  to  anticipate  the 
movement  ii  week.  This  change  in  his  itlaiiH,  his  friends 
allege,  was  fatal  to  their  primary  Huccess.  It  deranged 
a  concerted  movement  of  the  slaves,  and  defeated  a  co- 
operation from  Canada,  Kansas,  and  New  P^ngland. 
Brown,  liimself,  did  not  sanction  by  his  language  at 
Cliarlestown,  this  assertion. 

The  details  of  his  designs  are  shrouded  in  profound  and 
impenetrable  mystery.  lie  was  too  shrewd  and  cautious 
to  leave  anything  to  the  revelations  of  paper,  and  main- 
tained after  his  capture  an  inflexible  silence,  which  he 
earnestly  enjoined  on  his  associates  in  their  final  interview. 
This  course  was  the  promptings  of  a  determination  not 
to  prejudice  by  any  disclosures  the  cause  he  had  so  earn- 
estly cherished,  and  tr  ield  his  secret  coadjutors  from 
the  consequences  of  a  'licity  in  his  acts.     The  dreams 

and  i»urpose8  that  excited  his  feverish  mind  are  buried  in 
his  grave,  and  we  now  can  only  sjjeculate  u\)Ou  the  nature 
of  designs,  which,  to  the  calm  judgment  of  history,  seem 
to  have  been  suggested  by  a  wild  and  insano  fanaticism, 
that  inspired  the  attempt,  with  seventeen  white  and  live 
negro  followers,  to  uproot  a  system  the  growth  of  centu- 
ries, and  to  oppose  and  dety  the  forces  not  merely  of  tbe 
southern  states  but  all  the  powers  of  tbe  federal  govern- 
ment. The  facts  whicb  have  been  disclosed  warrant  the 
inference,  that  the  plans  of  Brown  embraced  the  design 
of  the  surprise  of  Harper's  Ferry;  the  capture  of  the 
arsenal ;  the  seizure  of  prominent  citizens  to  be  held  as 
hostages  and  ransomed  by  a  supply  of  provisions  or  the 
liberation  of  slaves,  and  an  escape  to  the  mountains  with 
the  arms  and  ammunition  he  might  secure.  He  hoped  to 
maintain  himself  among  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains 
until  he  should  be  supported  from  the  north  and  relieved 
by  the  general  servile  insurrection,  he  believed  his  presence 
would  enkindle.  He  would  possess  ample  means,  with 
his  rifles  and  spears,  to  arm  the  slaves.  His  schemes  were 
admirably  conceived,  and  the  execution  attempted  with 
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equal  coiirngo  and  nkill.'  All  his  (losi^iis  were  accom- 
plished, an  far  as  lie  advanced,  exeept  the  last  and  most 
essential  step.  lie  filled  to  retreat  into  the  mountains. 
For  hours  he  held  the  ahility  to  execute  unopposed  tins 
measure ;  l)ut  his  wonted  vigor  and  promptness  ahandoned 
him,  and  while  he  hesitated,  lingering  in  donht,  his  foes 
enclosed  him  and  the  opportunity  was  lost.  Brown  asserts 
that  this  hesitation  was  prora[»ted  hy  motives  of  humanity  ; 
others  conjecture  that  ho  cherished  the  expectation  of  ua 
uprising  of  the  slaves. 

Enveloped  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  the  militia  of 
Maryland  and  Virgitiia  and  federal  marines,  Brown  sus- 
tained his  position  with  a  mere  handful  of  men  in  the 
arsenal  building,  until  the  second  night,  and  when  the  door 
was  at  length  burst  open,  heand  threeothors  alone  survived. 
One  of  these  was  instantly  killed  and  Brown  himself  cut 
down  by  frightful  sabve  wounds.  A  son  and  daughter's 
husband  were  dead,  and  another  son  expiring  under  a 
mortal  wound  lay  before  him.  A  small  party,  including  a 
third  son  of  Brown,  which  had  been  left  in  charge  of 
the  farm  buildings,  eft'ected  an  escape.  The  remainder 
of  the  band  were  either  slain  in  the  streets  or  captured. 
Several  citizens  were  also  killed  or  wounded  in  the  conflict. 
When  the  arrest  of  Brown,  and  the  few  followers  who 
escaped  immediate  death  had  been  effected,  the  popular 
exasperation  was  controlled  by  the  authorities;  no  outrage 
was  committed  against  them.  Brown  was  removed  to  the 
jail  at  Charlestown,  his  wounds  were  nursed,  his  wants 
relieved  and  to  his  friends  a  free  access  allowed  to  his 
prison.  Brown  complained  of  the  precipitancy  of  his  trial ; 
but  under  the  circumstance  it  appears  not  to  have  been 
urged  with  any  ungenerous  haste,  and  although  the  weight 
of  incontestible  facta  rendered  it  a  mere  form,  it  was  con- 
ducted with  justice  and  fairness.     He  was  legally  convicted 


'"  It  is  in  vain  to  uiiflerrate  either  the  man  or  the  conspiracy  »  *  * 
Certainly  it  was  ono  of  tlu^  l)08t  planned  and  bust  executed  conspiracies  that 
ever  failed." — Mr.  Vallaii'liglmm. 
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and  justly  executed,  but  no  indignity  ofiended  the  solem- 
nities of  justice.  Hie  body  was  respectfully  d.^livered  to 
the  tender  care  of  his  wife  and  friends. 

The  ruling  passion  of  the  enthusiast  was  illustrated  in 
his  progress  from  the  prison  cell  to  the  scaffold,  when  he 
paused  to  kiss  and  bless  a  negro  infant.  The  transcend- 
ant  and  eccentric  tone  of  his  sentiment  was  exhibited  in 
the  desire  expressed  to  his  wife,  that  she  should  collect  the 
bodies  of  their  two  sons  and  his  own,  place  them  on  a 
funeral  pyre,  consume  their  flesh,  transport  the  bones  to 
Essex  county,  and  inter  them  on  the  farm  at  Xorth  Elba. 
With  just  sensibility  she  removed  the  purpose  from  his 
mind.  Mr.  Washington,  one  of  the  hostages  held  by 
Brown,  attested  to  his  humane  solicitude  for  their  safety 
during  the  assault.  The  high  intelligence  and  elevated 
sentiment  disclosed  in  his  conversations  while  in  prison ; 
his  heroic  resolution ;  and  the  steady  firmness  and  unfalter- 
ing spirit  with  which  he  encountered  his  fate,  extorted 
the  admiration  even  of  the  enemies,  upon  whom  his 
designs  were  calculated  to  inflict  the  direst  woes.' 

Romance  rarely  delineated  a  more  impressive  scene 
than  is  described  by  Mr.  Washington  :  "  Brown  was  the 
coolest  and  firmest  man  he  ever  saw  in  defying  danger 
and  death.  With  one  son  dead  by  his  side,  and  another 
shot  through,  he  felt  the  pulse  of  his  dying  son  Avith  one 
hand,  held  his  rifle  with  the  other,  and  commanded  his 
men  with  the  utmost  composure."^ 

It  is  not  my  province  to  discuss  the  character  or  aspect  of 
these  events.  Glancing  at  them  as  they  constituted  by  the 
action  of  its  citizens,  a  fragment  of  the  history  of  Essex 
county,  I  have  discharged  my  duty  and  yield  to  others  their 
defense   or   denunciation.     Deluded  and  stimulated  by  a 

* "  He  is  a  man  of  clear  head,  of  courage,  fortitude,  and  8imi)le  ingenuous- 
ness. Ho  Is  cool,  collected,  and  indomitable,  and  lie  insjiired  me  witii 
trust  in  his  integrity  as  a  man  of  truth."  "  He  is  a  fanatic,  vain  and  garru- 
lous, but  finu,  irutliful,  and  intelligent." — Quurnor  Wine's  speech  at  Rich- 
mond, 

''Idem. 
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frenzied  zeal  and  blindly  reckless  as  lie  was  to  the  conse- 
quences of  his  enthusiasm,  Brown  apparently  fostered,  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  designs,  no  aspirations  of  personal  ambi- 
tion, nor  was  he  impelled  by  any  lust  of  wealth  or  by  indi- 
vidual hostility  to  those  he  assailed.  He  believed  himself 
to  be  a  chosen  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God ;  and  to  the 
imaginary  behests  of  duty  he  devoted  his  own  life,  and 
sacrificed  the  blood  of  his  sons  and  the  happiness  of  his' 
family.^  With  feelings  not  insensible  to  the  domestic  aft'ec- 
tions  he  witnessed  without  regret,  the  deaths  of  his  disci- 
ples :  he  felt  no  remorse  for  the  blood  of  unoffending 
citizens  by  his  acts,  shed  before  their  own  peaceful  homes, 
nor  did  he  recoil  from  the  certain  horrors  of  a  war  of  races, 
that  he  hoped  to  arouse.  His  mind,  under  the  dominion  of 
the  wild  visions  and  extravagant  hallucinations  that  in- 
flamed it,  rejected  all  fealty  to  the  federal  constitution. 
He  did  not  accept  its  paramount  obligation  ;  he  did  not 
recognize  its  sanctions  and  guaranties.  A  regard  to  so- 
cial order  and  the  restraints  that  secure  protection  to  life 
and  property  were  powerless  to  control  or  modify  his  course. 
All  these  emotions,  sacred  to  most  minds,  were  extin- 
guished or  subverted  in  the  pursuit  of  his  one  great 
dominant  passion. 

The  invasion  of  Brown  will  hereafter  be  recognized  as 
an  active  cause  in  accelerating,  if  it  did  not  produce,  events 
which  subjected  the  institutions  of  the  Union  to  that  ordeal 
they  were  predestinated  at  some  period  to  encounter.  The 
inherent  jealousies  of  the  people  of  the  south  were  inflamed ; 
they  naturally  regarded  this  attempt  as  a  manifestation  of 
a  determined  purpose  in  the  north  of  armed  aggression, 
while  the  very  hopelessness  of  its  audacity  was  calculated 
to  intensif}'  this  alarm  and  excitement.  They  saw  in  this 
movement  the  barriers  of  the  constitution  crumbling  in  the 
progress  of  .the  abolition  spirit.     The  death  of  Brown  sup- 


*  In  one  small  school  district,  liidileu  anionjj  the  mountains,  whern  wo 
mi^ht  liopo  that  the  strit'os  of  the  irrmU  world  would  ncvor  entei,  and  coui- 
posod  of  scarcidy  twici'  that  niimbur  (j!  familius,  livo  wuro  luudu  widowb  by 
the  tragedy  at  Harpor'B  Forry. 
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plied  fuel  to  the  enkindling  fires  of  the  anti-slavery  senti- 
ment in  the  free  states.  He  was  regarded  by  the  disciples 
of  his  faith,  not  as  a  felon,  but  as  a  martyr,  whose  blood 
had  consecrated  a  sacred  principle.  The  hour  of  hi-^  exe- 
cution was  solemnized  by  a  large  class  of  the  northern 
people  with  religious  exercises  and  the  tolling  bell,  and  as 
his  body  was  borne  through  many  a  village  the  solemn 
knell  proclaimed  the  deep  sorrow  of  his  sympathizers.  An 
immense  concourse  formed  from  every  grade  of  society, 
dignified  his  obsequies.  Such  exhibitions  of  adverse  feel- 
ing tended  to  deepen  the  alienation  between  the  sections; 
to  excite  stronger  antagonisms,  and  to  hasten  the  appeal  to 
the  terrible  arbitrament  of  arms.  The  presages  of  Brown 
were  singularly  accomplished  when,  before  even  the  moss 
had  gathered  upon  his  solitary  mountain  grave,  the  armed 
tread  of  thousands  was  moved  by  an  anthem  inspired  by 
his  blood,  and  which  so  often  sounded  above  the  clangor  of 
the  conflict  and  the  shoutings  of  the  V)attle-field. 

The  tide  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  which  rolled  over  the 
northern  states,  when  the  national  banner  had  been  fired 
upon  at  Fort  Sumter,  rose  high  among  the  mountains  of 
Essex.  No  section  of  the  state  responded  with  superior 
zeal  and  alacrity  to  the  requisition  by  the  government  for 
aid..  When  counties  subsequently  found  it  expedient  to 
claim  credit  on  their  military  quotas,  it  ~as  ascertained  that 
Essex  county  had  been  prejudiced  by  this  promptitude,  and 
had  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war  supplied  troops  much  in 
excess  of  her  just  proportion.  Neither  was  the  county 
surpassed  in  the  fervor  and  decision  by  which  the  popular 
sentiment  sustained  the  military  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment. Public  meetings  were  immediately  assembled  in 
most  of  the  towns  to  promote  enlistment  by  both  influence 
and  contributions.  Women  of  every  class  combined  their 
labors  to  furnish  clothing  and  every  requisite  for  the  com- 
fort and  efliciency  of  the  volunteers.  Few  families  declined 
to  impart  from  their  household  goods,  when  called  upon  by 
commitroes  who  visited  every  district,  to  relieve  the  wants 
of  the  soldiers,  which  the  government  at  that  period  could 
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not  adequately  supply.    The  national  flag  or  patriotic  sym- 
bols floated  from  nearly  every  dwelling. 

The  proclamation  of  the  president  announcing  the  call 
for  the  first  seventy-five  thousand  volunteers  had  scarcely 
reached  the  county  when  in  various  sections  the  enlist- 
ment of  five  different  companies  was  simultaneously  com- 
menced. These  companies  were  in  a  large  proportion,  but 
not  exclusively,  recruited  from  Essex  county,  while  numbers 
of  her  sons  enlisted  in  diflbreut  organizations  both  in  New 
York  and  other  states. 

A  company  was  recruited  in  Keeseville,  and  composed 
in  about  equal  proportions  of  residents  of  Essex  and 
Clinton  counties.  Gorton  T.  Thomas  was  elected  captain 
of  this  company,  and  Oliver  D.  Peabody  1st  lieutenant, 
and  Carlisle  D  Beaumont  2d  lieutenant.  Another  com- 
pany was  raised  in  Schroon  from  the  southern  towns  of 
Essex  and  parts  of  Warren  county.  The  officers  elected 
were  Lyman  Ormsby,  captain,  J.  R.  Seaman,  1st  lieu- 
tenant, and  Daniel  Burgey,  2d  lieutenant.  A  third  com- 
pany was  recruited  in  Moriah,  and  other  eastern  towns, 
and  elected  Miles  P.  S.  Cadwell  captain,  Edward  F.  Ed- 
gerly  and  Clark  W.  Huntley,  first  and  second  lieutenants. 
These  companies  were  distinguished  as  Companies  C,  I, 
and  K,  of  the  Twenty-second  regiment  New  York  Volun- 
teers, in  which  they  were  incorporated  on  its  organization 
upon  June  6th,  1861.  On  the  promotion  of  Captain 
Thomas,  Lieutenants  Peabody  and  Beaumont  were  re- 
spectively advanced  a  grade,  and  Charles  B.  Pierson 
appointed  2d  lieutenant  of  Company  C.  A  company 
raised  in  Crown  Point  and  the  adjacent  towns,  embracing 
one  hundred  and  eight  men,  of  which  Leland  L.  Doolittle 
was  elected  captain,  Hiram  Buck,  Jr.,  1st,  and  John  B. 
Wright  2d  lieutenant,  was  mustered  into  service  as  Com- 
pany H,  of  the  Thirty-fourth  regiment  of  New  York 
Volunteers.  Before  the  departure  of  this  company  for 
Albany,  it  was  supplied  with  every  equipment  except 
arms,  at  an  expense  of  $2,000,  by  the  characteristic 
patriotism  and  munificence  of  the  people  of  Crown  Point. 
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The  fifth  company,  recruited  in  Elizabethtown  and  the 
central  towns  of  the  county,  was  'ncori)orated  as  Company 
K,  into  the  Thirty-eighth  regiment,  and  was  the  last 
company  accepted  from  N"ew  York  by  the  government 
under  the  first  proclamation.  Samuel  C.  Dvvyer  was 
elected  captain  of  this  company,  "William  H,  Smith  Ist, 
and  Augustus  C.  II.  Livingstone  2d  lieutenant.  To 
describe  adequately  the  services  of  these  troops,  and  the 
other  organizations  which  the  county  yielded  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  country,  would  demand  a  narrative  of 
the  campaigns  in  which  they  participated.  I  can  only 
attempt  to  present  very  summarily  a  general  view  of  the 
endurance,  the  toils  and  achievements  of  the  volunteers  of 
Essex. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
The  Volunteers. 

The  TioenUj-Second  New  York  Volunteers. 

On  the  16th  May,  1861,  this  regiment  was  accepted  by 
the  government,  and  Walter  Phelps,  Jr.,  of  Glen's  Falls, 
commissioned  colonel,  Gorton  T.  Thomas  ofKeeseville  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and  John  Mc  Ivee,  Jr.,  of  Cimibridge,  major. 
It  left  Albany  for  Washington  on  the  28th  of  June,  and 
while  passing  through  Baltimore  on  the  night  of  the  30th, 
was  assailed  at  the  depot  by  an  armed  mob.  A  private  * 
was  killed,  but  the  regiment  was  promptly  formed,  and 
returned  the  fire,  wounding  several  of  the  assailants. 
Order  was  soon  restored  by  the  city  police,  and  the  troops 
proceeded  on  their  march  without  further  molestation. 
The  22d  was  employed  until  the  April  following,  in  garri- 
son duty  and  occasional  reconnaissances  in  the  vicinity 
of  Washington.     Through  the  several  mouths  following, 

'  Edward  Burge,  Compftiiy  I,  of  Pottorsvillo,  Warren  county. 
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it  was  occupied  in  services,  that  most  severely  try  the 
spirit,  the  constancy  and  ondurancy  of  the  soldier.  It 
was  constantly  engaged  in  marches  and  changes  of  position 
amid  rain  and  darkness,  or  rushed  from  station  to  station, 
upon  open  and  comfortless  cars,  and  upon  tedious  and 
fruitless  expeditions. 

At  length,  the  ardent  aspirations  of  the  regiment  for 
active  service  seemed  about  to  be  gratified,  when  as  a 
part  of  McDowell's  corps  it  was  ordered  to  advance  in 
support  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  but  arrested  on  the 
threshold  of  this  movement,  McDowell  was  directed  towards 
the  Shenandoah.  After  the  battle  of  Cedar  mountain,  the 
regiment  participated  in  the  continuous  engagement,  which 
extended  through  several  successive  days  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  field.  On  the  27th  of  August,  it  marched  with  its 
divisions  from  Warrenton  in  the  direction  of  Gainesville 
with  the  design  of  intercepting  the  retreat  of  Jackson,  who 
had  attempted  to  penetrate  to  the  rear  of  the  Union  lines, 
and  of  breaking  up  his  command.  Ignorant  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  enemy,  the  divisions  advanced  slowly  and  with 
extreme  caution.  On  the  second  day  of  its  march  Jackson 
was  discovered  near  Gainesville  in  great  force.  The  federal 
troops  consisted  of  King's  division,  and  were  commanded 
by  McDowell  in  pex'son. 

The  line  of  battle  was  promptly  formed  and  an  action 
immediately  and  about  an  hour  before  sunset,  commenced. 
McDowell's  position  was  upon  the  Gainesville  pike,  while 
the  rebels  occupied  a  wood  about  a  half  a  mile  in  front, 
with  open  fields  between  the  two  armies.  The  engagement 
was  opened  by  a  furious  cannonade  on  both  sides.  The 
rebels  had  secured  an  accurate  range  of  the  road,  and 
swept  it  by  a  continual  storm  of  shells,  and  with  fearful 
accuracy.  A  battery,  su[)ported  by  the  Twenty-scv'oiN'l  regi- 
ment, was  silenced  and  almost  instantly  annihilated,  A 
ditch  running  parallel  to  the  pike  afforded  a  protection  to 
the  regiment,  while  the  shells  and  shot,  passing  just  above 
them,  completely  furrowed  and  tore  up  the  road.     For  an 
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hour  this  firing  was  maintained  with  unabated  vigor,  when 
the  enemy  emerging  from  the  woods  in  a  magnificent  lino 
a  mile  in  length,  charged,  uttering  the  wildest  yells  as  they 
rushed  upon  the  Union  position.  All  the  Federal  batteries 
directed  by  McDowell  personally,  which  could  be  brought 
to  bear,  opened  upon  them,  with  grape  and  cannister.  At 
every  discharge,  broad  gaps  were  visible  in  their  ranks. 
The  Wisconsin  brigade  attached  to  this  division  poured 
upon  them  a  terrible  volley,  and  along  both  lines  the  fire 
of  musketry  was  incessant  and  severe.  The  rebels  paused 
in  their  advance,  but  stubbornly  sustained  their  position 
until  dark,  and  then  slowly  and  defiantly  withdrew,  leaving 
the  Union  troops  in  possession  of  the  field.  They  remained 
on  the  «jjround  until  midnight,  and  then,  in  order  to  receive 
rations,  fel'  back  to  Manas  jes  Junction.  The  Wisconsin 
brigade  lost  nearly  half  its  strength  in  killed  and  wounded; 
but  the  Twenty-second  regiment  owing  to  its  protected 
position,  escaped  with  only  slight  casualties. 

While  the  Twenty-second  with  its  brigade,  was  reposing 
in  this  brief  bivouac,  Fitz  John  Porter's  corps,  early  on  the 
29th,  marched  past  them  to  the  front,  and  was  soon  after 
followed  by  the  brigade.  The  fighting  raged  through  the 
day,  Jackson  gradually  falling  back,  towards  Thoroughfare 
Gap.  The  Twenty-second  was  not  engaged,  until  towards 
evening;  King's  divisi  i  was  then  ordered  to  charge  the 
retreating  enemy,  and  to  complete  their  fancied  defeat. 
With  loud  and  sxultant  cheers,  they  were  pursued  the  dis- 
tance of  half  a  mile,  in  apparent  great  disorder,  when  the 
Union  troops  were  suddenly  arrested  by  a  withering  dis- 
charge of  small  arms.  The  division,  instead  of  being 
deployed  to  meet  this  attack,  was  iuassed  in  solid  order  and 
attempted  to  advance  at  double  quick.  In  this  form  and 
unable  to  fire  except  in  the  front,  it  received  destructive 
discharges,  in  front  and  from  a  wood  upon  the  left  flank. 
The  troojjs  by  their  formation  were  rendered  almost  power- 
less for  ottensive  action.  Darkness  was  approaching  ;  the 
men  began   to  give  way,  and  the  promise  of  victory  was 
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soon  converted  into  an  utter  rout.     This  engagement  was 
known  as  the  battle  of  Groveton  or  Kittle  run. 

After  this  disaster,  the  division  was  attached  to  Porter's 
corps.  Cannonading  and  skirmishing  continued  along 
the  whole  front,  through  the  30th,  until  about  two  r.  m., 
when  the  entire  line  was  ordered  to  advance  in  a  simul- 
taneous charge.  The  brigade,  to  which  the  Twenty- 
second  belonged,  was  in  the  van  of  this  division.  The 
charging  column  of  the  division  was  two  regiments  deep; 
the  Fourteenth  New  York,  on  the  right,  and  the  Thirtieth 
New  York  on  the  left,  and  followed  by  the  Twenty-second 
and  Twenty-fourth  New  York,  at  a  distance  of  about 
twenty  yards,  Burden's  sharp-shooters  being  deployed  as 
skirmishers.  This  force  constituted  the  brigade.  The 
Union  troops  charged  through  a  wood  into  an  open  field. 
The  rebels  were  entrenched  about  two  hundred  yards  in 
advance,  behind  a  rail  road  embankment,  and  immedi- 
ately opened  a  heavy  tire  with  grape,  cannister,  solid  shot 
and  shell,  supported  by  a  terrible  discharge  of  musketry. 
The  roar  of  cannon  was  deafening,  and  the  air  was  tilled 
with  missiles,  but  the  gallant  brigade  rushed  forward. 
The  Twenty-second  became  intermingled  with  the  Thir- 
tieth, when  within  fifty  yards  of  the  enemy's  line,  and  was 
compelled  to  halt.  At  that  moment  the  rebels  were 
abandoning  their  works,  and  scattering  in  every  direction ; 
many  throwing  down  their  arms,  came  into  the  federal 
ranks.  But  the  pause  was  fatal  to  the  promised  success. 
The  troops  of  the  brigade  hesitated  to  advance,  and  com- 
menced a  rapid  and  disordered  firing.  The  confidence  of 
the  rebels  was  restored  by  this  hesitancy,  and  they  imme- 
diately reoccupied  their  strong  position.  The  fire  of  the 
enemy,  which  had  been  partially  suspended,  was  now 
resumed  with  increased  intensity.  The  Union  troops  were 
rapidly  falling,  and  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  remove 
the  wounded  from  the  field,  as  both  flanks  were  swept  by 
the  enemy's  guns.  At  this  j  uncture,  a  brigade  was  ordered 
to  the  support  of  the  troops,  in  their  perilous  and  terrible 
position ;  but  it  had  scarcely  emerged  from  the  wood,  be- 
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fore  it  broke  and  fell  back.  The  firing  on  botli  sides  con- 
tinued rapid  and  unremitting.^ 

The  remnant  of  the  brigade  able  to  fight  continued  to 
fire  until  their  ammunition  was  all  expended,  and  then 
slowly  withdrew,  closely  pursued  l»y  the  enemy.  The 
whole  army  soon  after  fell  back  upon  Centreville.  On  the 
retreat  there  was  neither  panic  nor  rout,  but  the  troops 
sternly  retired,  fighting  as  they  retreated. 

The  casualties  of  the  Twent^'-second  in  the  battles  of  these 
bloody  days  were  severe  almost  beyond  a  parallel.  On 
the  29th,  its  effective  strength  was  six  hundred  and 
twenty-six  men.  Its  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing, 
according  to  the  record  of  the  military  bureau,  wai  five 
hundred  and  foar.  The  regiment  entered  the  iield  vith 
ivventy-five  officers,  and  on  the  night  on  which  it  fell  back 
to  Centreville,  it  retained  only  one  captain  and  four  lieu- 
tenants. Colonel  Frisbie  commanding  the  brigade  on  the 
30th  was  killed,  while  urging  the  troops  to  advance. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Gorton  T.  Tliomas  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  soon  after  died  in  the  hospital.-  Among 
the  other  losses  of  the  regiment,  were,  in  company  C.  Lieu- 
tenants C.  D.  Beaumont  killed  and   Charles  B.  Pierson, 

'  It  was  a  bright  and  clear  day,  and  the  smoke  disap])oared  rapidly.  On 
lookiuff  l)ack  u])()U  the  field,  it  ajjpean^d  like  the  surface  of  a  \wm\  in  a  rain 
storm;  the  dust  beiiijjf  kept  in  continual  agitation  by  the  ])attering  of  the 
bullets.  *  *  *  Theroar  of  cannon  was  so  gniat  that  a  man  could  not  hear  the 
report  of  his  own  gun.  Indeed,  instances  occurred  of  soldiers  continuing 
to  load  after  their  jHeces  liad  missed  fire,  until  they  were  charged  to  the 
muzzles  and  rend(;red  useless.  There  was  no  diiRculty  in  procuring  others, 
as  the  ground  was  strewn  with  them.  Many  changed  their  muskets,  as 
the  barrels  had  become  so  heatc^d  by  tin;  rapid  firing,  that  they  could  not  be 
held. — Ciiptain  Edyerli/'s  letter. 

'Lieutenant  Colonel  Thomas  was  shot  in  the  body, but  maintained  his 
seat,  until,  incapable  of  controlling  his  horse,  he  was  borne  into  the  ranks  of 
the  sharpshooters,  and  then'  by  a  singular  concidenci^  when  falling  from 
the  saddl(!,  was  received  into  the  .d'ms  of  two  neighl)oring  boys  attached  to 
that  regiment.  lie  was  carri(;d  by  them  to  a  house  in  the  vicinity,  and  from 
thence  was  removed  to  the  hospital  at  Washington,  where  he  died  of  internal 
hemorrhage.  No  braver  spirit  or  truer  i)atriot  moved  on  the  battle-fields 
of  the  rel)(dlion.  The  name  of  Colonid  Thomas  was  the  first  attached  to 
the  enlisting  roll  in  the  valley  of  the  Au  Sable. 
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mortally  wounded,  and  Captain  0.  D.  Poabody,  wonnded ; 
in  Company  I,  Captain  Lyman  Oimsby  and  Lieutenant 
Daniel  Burgey,  wounded  ;  in  Company  K,  Captain  M.  P. 
S.  Cadwell,  killed,  LieutenantH  E.  F.  Edgerly  and  C.  W. 
Huntley,  wounded,  the  tbrmer  twice.  These  companies 
averaged  in  these  actions,  a  loss  of  nearly  thirty  men  cach.^ 

On  the  0th  of  November,  the  Twenty-second  moved 
from  its  encampment  at  Upton's  hill  to  act  in  the  Antietam 
campaign.  Its  feeble  relics  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
combatants  fought  at  South  Mountain,  were  closely  en- 
gaged and  suffered  heavily.  The  entire  brigade  in  this 
action  and  at  Antietam  was  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Phelps.  At  Antietam  the  regiment  was  constantly  ex- 
posed to  a  raking  artillery  fire,  and  out  of  sixty-seven,  its 
whole  remaining  strength,  it  lost  twenty-seven  men.  It 
was  engaged,  with  its  ranks  restored  to  two  hundred  and 
ten  eftective  strength,  at  Fredericksburg  and  afterwards 
at  Chaucellorville  and  although  conspicuous  in  its  conduct 
in  those  actions  its  casualties  were  inconsiderable.  After 
the  disaster  at  Chaucellorville,  the  brigade  acted  as  rear 
guard  to  the  army  and  gallantly  covered  its  retreat.  On 
the  succeeding  19th  of  June,  on  the  expiration  of  its  term 
of  enlistment,  the  Twenty-second  was  mustered  out  of  ser- 
vice at  Albany. 

Subsequent  to  the  desolation  it  sustained  in  the  battles 
of  the  29th  and  30th  of  August  the  regimental  organiza- 
tion was  lestored  by  the  appointment  of  Major  Mclvie, 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  Thomas  M.  Strong,  major.  The 
changes  which  occurred  in  the  companies  connected  with 
Essex  county,  from  their  excessive  losses,  were  nun)erous. 
In  Company  C,  Beaumont  and  Pierson  were  succeeded  by 
Gorton  T.  Thomas,  Jr.,  and  James  Valleau  ;  in  Com- 
pany C,  Lieutenant  Burgey  was  promoted  on  tlie  resig- 
Jiation  of  Seaman  and  B.  F.  Wickham  appointed  second 


'I  have  imUiljicd  in  iiioro  ininutfdi'tails  in  rofcn-ncc  totheso  cvcnfa  than 
my  s])aco  usually  allows,  but  it  was  the  first  (rrcat  sacrifice  that  the  district 
offered  to  the  war,  and  its  people  will  always  cherish  a  deep  and  peculiar, 
though  sad  interest  in  the  gloomy  narrative.    , 
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lioutetuint;  in  Company  K,  Lieutenant  13.  F.  EdtijoHy  was 
promoted  to  tlio  captaincy.  Sergeant  John  I.  Baker  was 
appointed  tirat  lieutenant  in  place  of  Huntley,  dixharged 
from  disability  on  account  of  wounds,  and  Charles  Bellamy, 
sergeant,  promoted  to  second  lieutenant.' 

Officers  attached  to  the  Twenti/second  lieijiment  when  mustered  out 
of  service,  June  19//i,  18(33. 

Walter  Phelps,  Jr.,  Col.  brevet     IJenj.  F.  Wickliam,  Captain. 

Edward  V.  Edgerly,        " 

Amos  T.  Calkins,  1st  Lieutenant. 
A   Ilallock  Holbrook, 


Brig.  (ien.  U.  S.  V. 


Wui.  II.  Hoystradt, 
Gorton  T.  Thomas, 
Ilonry  Cook, 


Thomas  J.  Strong,  Lt.  Col. 

Jiyman  Ormsby,  Major. 

Malachi  Weidman,  Adjutant. 

James  VV.  Schonck,  Q   M. 

Elias  L.  Bissell,  Surgeon. 

Austin  VV.  Ilolden,  Assist.  Surg.,     Warren  Allen, 

brevet  Major  N.  Y.  V.  James  II.  Morrill, 

Henry  J.  Hates,  Chaplain.  John  J.  Baker, 

Addison  L.  Easterbrooks,  Capt.       Asa  W.  Berry,  *' 

Matthew  L.  Teller,  "  Patrick  McCall,  2d  Lieutenant. 

James  W.  McCoy,  "  James  Valleau, 

Oliver  1).  Peabody,  Capt.,  brevet     Charles  H.  Aiken, 

Major  and  Jjieut.  Colonel.  George  C.  Kingsley, 

Lucius  E.  VV^ilson,  Captain.  Salmon  1).  Sherman, 


(( 
<i 
It 
II 
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II 

II 


Daniel  Burgey, 
Fred.  E.  Hanger, 
Duncan  Cameron, 


II 
II 
II 


George  Wetmore, 
Lester  A.  Bartlett, 
Charles  F.  Bellamy, 


II 

K 
l( 
II 


Resignations  and  discharges  of  officers  attached  to  Essex   County 

Covipanies. 

Joseph  R.  Seaman,  1st  lieutenant,  resigned  Feb.  26th,  1862. 
Clark  VV.  Huntley,  1st  lieutenant,  discharged  Feb.  6th,  1863,  on 
account  of  disability. 

The  first  regimental  flag  of  the  Twenty-second  was  lost 
at  second  Bull  Run.  Another  which  was  borne  through 
its  subsequent  battles  is  deposited  in  the  military  bureau. 


'  Besides  official  documents  to  which  I  had  access,  I  am  indebted  to  inform- 
ation from  the  oflficors  of  tlie  Twenty -second,  and  os|)ecially  to  Captain  E. 
F.  Edgerly  for  the  facts  I  have  referred  to  in  the  text  and  incidents. 
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rerforatod  b^-  forty-eix  bullet  holes,  and  its  stall"  woundod 
by  a  ball,  it  is  an  elo(iuont  witness  to  the  perils  and 
endurance  oftlie  regiment. 

The  Thirty-fourth  liet/iment  New  York  Vulunteers. 

This  regiment,  to  vvliich  the  company  raised  in  Crown 
Point,  commanded  1)y  Captain  Doolittl'S  was  attached  as 
company  II,  was  organized  on  the  24th  ol"  May,  18(51,  by 
the  elections  ot' William  La  Due,  colonel,  James  A.  Suitor 
lieut.  colonel,  and  Byron  Laffin,  major.  The  original  offi- 
cers of  Company  IT  left  the  service  at  an  early  period. 
Capt.  Doolittle  resigned  October,  1861.  Lt.  Buck  was  not 
mustered  in,  and  Lt.  Wright,  having  been  promoted  to  till 
these  vacancies,  1st  lieutenant  May  11th,  and  captain 
November  11th,  resigned  on  the  28th  November,  1861. 
James  McCormick  of  Crown  Point  was  appointed  2d 
lieutenant,  September  29th,  1862,  and  promoted  1st  lieute- 
nant May  8th,  1863.  Simeon  P.  Mclntyre  was  appointed 
2d  lieutenant  January,  1863,  and  George  B.  CoatesL. com- 
ber, 1862.  Each  of  those  officers  was  mustered  out  with 
the  regiment  June  30th,  1863.  The  Tliirty-fourth  arrived  at 
Washington  the  5th  July,  1861.  It  was  soon  after  assigned 
to  duty  on  the  up[ier  Potomac.  It  was  attached  to  the 
brigade  then  commanded  by  General  Stone.  The  regiment 
was  ordered  to  Ball's  Bluff,  but  only  arrived  in  time  to  aid 
in  the  removal  of  the  w^ounded.  Until  the  following  spring 
it  vpas  occupied  in  continual  harassing  marches,  and  par- 
ticipated in  all  the  hard  services,  which  were  at  that  period 
encountered  by  most  of  the  army.  The  regiment  at  this 
time  became  attached  to  the  first  brigade  commanded  by 
General  Gorman  and  the  second  division  of  the  second 
corps,  and  remained  in  this  organization  during  its  subse- 
quent services. 

The  Thirty-fourth  landed  at  Hampton  at  the  initiation  of 
the  peninsula  campaign  on  the  tirst  of  April,  1862.  It  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and  was  the 
first  regiment  in  the  enemy's  works  at  Winne's  mills.  At 
Fair  Oaks  it  was  eminently  distinguished,  and  was  warmly 
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tMigiiged  for  nearly  three  hours,  with  a  loss  of  ninety-four 
killed  and  wounded.     The    Tliirty-fourth  participated    in 
most  of  the  operatioiiH  of  tips  campaign,  and  at  (JleiKhile 
and  Malvern  Hill  lost  more  than  one  hundred  men,  and 
was  compelled  in  the  first  action  to  abandon  its  killed  and 
wounded  to  the  enemy.     It  was  now  suhjectcd  to  a  series 
of  the  most  vigorous  picket  and  field  duties,  and  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  from  the  peninsula, 
the  regiment  endured  the  terrible  forced  march  from  Harri- 
son's Landing  to  Newport  News.     Tlie  Tliirty-fourth  was 
transferred  from  that  point  by  water  to  Alexandria,  and 
was  at  once  advanced   to   the  front,    encamping  without 
tents  or  shelter,  amid  a  furious  storm  of  wind  and  rain. 
On  the  eventful  30th  of  August  it  was  efficiently  engaged 
in  covering  the  retreat  of  Pope's  army.     At  Antietam  the 
Thirty-fourth  entered  the  field  on  a  double  quick,  and  was 
moved    directly  to  the  front,  where  it  was  exposed  to  a 
wasting  fire  from  infantry,  in  front  and  on  both  flanks,  and 
by  artillery   on  its  left;  but   maintained  its  position,  al- 
though abandoned  by  a  sui)porting  regiment,  until  ordered 
to  fall  back  by  General  Sedgwick  personally,  who  received 
two   wounds  while   giving  the    command.     In    another 
period  of  the  action,  the  regiment  was  again  exposed  to  a 
destructive    cannonade.     During    this    bloody   day,    the 
Thirty-fourth  sustained  a  loss  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
amounting  to  one-half  of  the  effective  strength  with  which 
it  went  into  action.     Through  the  remainder  of  the  cam- 
paign, the  regiment  was  employed  in  constant  and  arduous 
services,  in  severe  marches,  reconnaissances  and  picketing. 
On  the  11th  December,  it  l^d  the  van  of  the  brigade,  at  that 
time  commanded  by  General  Sully  in  the  passage  of  the 
Rappauannock  at  Fredericksburg,  when  the  enemy  were 
driven  from  the  town.     The  regimei.t  lost  on  this  occasion 
more  than  thirty  men  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  batte- 
ries.    After   this   action,  the   Thirty-fourth    remained    in 
cam[»  <!urin<;'  the  winter,  its  repose  being  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  picket  duty.    At  Chancellorville  and  Fredericks- 
burg the  ensuing  spring  it  was  present,  but  only  slightly 
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ongagetl.  On  the  expiration  of  its  oiilistmont  the  regi- 
ment Win  miistorod  out  at  All)any  on  the  -iOtli  Juno,  18Cv3. 
The  Thirty-fourth  had  participated  in  Heventeon  battles 
and  numerous  skirmishes.  In  all  these  scenes,  Company 
H  had  sustained  a  conspicuous  and  honorable  attitude, 
ntid  worthily  received,  in  common  with  the  regiment,  the 
official  encomium  "  that  it  never  failed  in  duty  to  its 
country,  or  devotion  to  its  flag." 

The  Thirty-eighth  New  York  Volunteers. 

This  regiment,  under  Col.  J.  W.  Ilobart  Ward,  was 
mustered  into  service  at  New  York,  in  June,  1861.  The 
company  enrolled  in  Essex  county,  of  which  Samuel  B. 
Dwyer  was  elected  captain,  William  H.  Smith  first  lieu- 
tenant, and  A.  C.  Hand  Livingston  second  lieutenant,  was 
incorporated  with  the  regiment  as  Company  K.  The 
Thirty-eighth  regiment  left  the  state  on  the  19th,  and  reache<l 
Washington  on  the  2l8t  of  June,  and  was  soon  after 
attached  to  Wilcox's  brigade,  and  Ileintzelman's  division. 
It  advanced  with  the  Union  army  to  Bull  Run,  on  the 
2l8t  of  July,  and  was  engaged  in  that  battle,  suffering 
a  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  men.  It  was  distinguished  by  its  heroic 
bearing.  During  four  hours  it  was  in  close  action  and 
exposed  for  a  long  time  to  a  deadly  fire  of  artillery  both  in 
front  and  on  its  flanks.  Such  an  exposure  affords  the 
severest  test  to  the  constancy  and  courage  of  fresh  troops. 
The  regiment  bore  the  heat  and  dust  with  all  the  suffering 
of  the  early  part  of  the  engagement,  with  the  highest  sol- 
dierly resolution,  and  when  confronted  with  the  enemy,  it 
firmly  met  and  successfully  repulsed  the  attacks  of  his  in- 
fantry. When  compelled  by  the  disasters  of  the  day  to 
abandon  the  field,  the  Thirty-eighth  retreated  in  compara- 
tive order,  and  returned  to  the  encararing  ground  from 
waich  it  had  marched  in  the  morning.  Company  K, 
in  this  action,  was  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Smith  and 
Lieutenant  Livingston,  owing  to  the  absence  from  sickness 
of  Captain  Dwyer.  In  this  initial  battle  of  the  war.  Con 
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pany  K  was  tlie  only  organization  from  Essex  county 
engaged,  and  although  none  were  killed  on  the  field,  it 
seems  proper  to  record  the  names  of  the  wounded  and 
captured.  Orlando  R.  Whiting,  captured  and  died  in 
prison  ;  James  A.  Coburn,  Henry  Van  Oman,  killed  at 
Chancellorville;  Patrick  Waters,  Pitt  A.  Wadhams,  killed 
at  Fredericksburg ;  Loyal  E.  Wolcott,  John  M.  Gladden, 
George  Boutwell,  James  McCormick,  died  in  prison  ;  and 
Wesley  Sumner,  killed  at  Fredericksburg.  Lieutenant 
Smith  resigned  August  2d,  1861,  Lieutenant  Livingston, 
four  days  afterwards.  The  officers  who  subsequently  served 
in  this  company,  were  Fergus  Walker,  second  lieutenant 
August,  1861 ,  promoted  first  lieutenant  May  1862,  promoted 
captain  August,  1862 ;  and  William  Warren  second  lieu- 
tenant May,  1862,  promoted  first  lieutenant  December,  1862. 

Until  the  opening  of  the  peninsula  campaign  the  Thirty- 
eighth  was  employed  in  picket  duty  and  the  construction 
of  field  works  for  the  defense  of  Washington.  \\\  August, 
the  regiment  was  assigned  to  Gen.  Howard's  brigade. 
This  brigade,  known  as  the  third  brigade,  was  successively 
commanded  by  Generals  Sedgwick  and  Birney,  Upon 
the  organization  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  the  division 
to  which  this  brigade  was  attached  constituted  the  first 
division  of  the  third  corps,  and  these  various  desigiiations 
were  retained  during  the  subsequent  service  of  the  regi- 
ment. 

The  Thirty-eighth  was  at  the  siege  of  Yorktuwn  and 
sustained  in  the  operations  before  the  works  some  slight 
casualties.  Its  bearing  at  the  battle  of  Williamsburgh 
was  highly  conspicuous,  and  it  encountered  there  a  loss  of 
eighty-six  men.  In  this  engagement,  tlie  gallant  Captain 
Dwyer.  of  Company  K,  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  died 
a  few  days  afterwards  at  St.  Johns  Hospital  in  Phila- 
delphia. His  body,  claimed  Ijy  the  popular  enthusiasm, 
was  borne  to  the  village  of  Elizabethtovvn,  in  his  native 
covmty,  of  which  he  was  a  prominent  citizen,  and  there 
buried  with  the  imposing  and  touching  obsequies  due  to 
liis  patriotic  devotion. 
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The  regiment  wiis  engaged  in  all  the  battles  that  imme- 
diately followed  on  the  peninsula.  It  also  fought  at  second 
Bull  Run,  Chantilly,  Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorville. 
On  the  21st  December,  1862,  the  remnants  of  the  ten  com- 
panies of  the  Thirty-eighth  regiment  -v^  consolidated  into 
six  companies,  and  marked  from  A  <>  1;  ilusive,  while  the 
Fifty-fifth  New  York  Volunteers  w,  -  alvi  .onsolidated  into 
four  companies,  enumerated  from  G  to  xv.  and  annexed  to 
the  Thirty-eighth  regiment.  A  large  proportion  of  the  regi- 
ment reenlisted,  embracing  a  considerible  part  of  Company 
K,  and  when  it  was  mustered  out  on  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  service  June  22d,  1863,  these  men  were  transferred 
to  the  Fortieth  New  York  Volunteers.  This  regiment, both 
before  and  after  the  consolidation,  was  rawked  among  the 
most  distinguished  regiments  of  the  state  volunteers.  In 
noticing  the  departure  from  the  field  of  the  Thirty-eighth 
regiment,  the  commander  of  the  third  corps  in  a  special 
order  paid  the  highest  tribute  to  its  service  and  reputation. 

The  Forly-fourih  Regiment  Nero  York  Volunteers. 

A  happy  inspiration  sug;  ''sted  the  idea  of  forming  a 
regiment  to  be  composed  ot  chosen  men  to  be  selected 
from  the  various  towns  and  wards  of  the  state,  and  organ- 
ized and  known  as  The  Ellsworth  Avengers.  The 
design  proposed  at  once  to  appropriately  commemorate 
the  name  of  the  young  hero,  who  was  the  earliest  martyr 
to  the  Union  cause,  and  to  animate  a  just  and  patriotic  mili- 
tary spirit  throughout  the  state.  I^ssex  county  promptly 
responded  to  the  invitation,  and  most  of  the  towns  sent 
their  representatives  to  the  regiment.  It  was  mustered 
into  the  service  on  the  24th  September,  1861,  as  the  Forty- 
fourth  New  York  Volunteers.  The  services  of  the  Forty- 
fourth  were  active  and  conspicuous  in  the  varied  operations 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  it  is  believed  that  its 
name  and  associations  rendered  it  to  the  rebels  an  object 
of  peculiar  hostility  and  vindictive  assault.  The  gallantry 
of  the  Forty-fourth  was  eminently  conspicuous  at  Ifanover 
C.  II.,  where  four  times  its  flag  was  cut  down  by  balls, 
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and  as  often  triumpLantly  raised.  When  the  color-bearer 
fell,  the  standard  was  promptly  raised  by  another  hand. 
In  the  midst  of  the  fierce  and  terrible  conflict,  which  the 
Forty-fourth  in  conneciion  with  the  Second  Maine :  "  How 
many  men,"  was  demanded  of  a  captain  of  the  former, 
"will  follow  roe  to  the  charge."  "Every  man,"  was  the 
Spartan  reply,  "  save  the  dead."  Such  was  the  character 
and  spirit  of  this  regiment.  The  staff  ot  the  torn  and 
faded  flag,  deposited  in  the  military  bureau,  had  about 
eighteen  inches  with  the  eagle  and  top  shot  away  at  Spott- 
sylvania.  When  the  Forty-fourth  was  mustered  out  of 
service,  October  11th,  1864,  the  veterans  and  recruits  were 
transferred  to  tho^One  Hundred  and  Fortieth  and  One  Hun- 
dred and  Forty-sixth  regiments,  New  York  Volunteers. 

l^he  Seventy-seventh  JRegimeni  Aew   York   Volunteers. 

This  regiment  was  mustered  into  service  November 
23d,  1861,  for  three  years  at  Bemis's  Heights,  Saratoga, 
and  by  the  suggestions  of  the  spot  appropriately  num- 
bered seventy-seventh.  At  this  organization,  James  B.  Mc- 
Lean was  elected  colonel,  Joseph  A.  Henderson,  lieut.  colo- 
nel, and  Selden  Hetzel,  major.  Two  companies  attached 
to  the  seventy -seventh,  designated  A  and  I,  were  principally 
enrolled  in  Essex  county.  Company  A  was  recruited  in 
the  towns  of  Westport,  Jay,  and  Keene.  It  was  inspected 
on  the  15tb  of  September,  and  two  days  later  proceeded 
to  Saratoga.  TJie  company  was  organized  by  the  election 
ofRenelW.  Arnold  captain,  William  Douglass  first  anu 
James  H.  Farnsworlh  second  lieutenant.  It  originally 
mustered  ninety-five  men  and  received  fifty  recruits,  chiefly 
nonresidents  of  Essex  county,  during  its  service.  Lt. 
Farnsworth  resigned  January  5th,  1862,  and  Charles  E. 
Stevens  was  promoted  to  second  lieutenant.  Captain 
Arnold  resigned  .April  3d,  1862,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Ist  Lt.  George  S.  Orr  of  Company  G.  In  December  fol- 
lowing, Lt.  Stephens  was  apT)ointed  first  lieutenant  and 
Orderly  Sergeant  William  Lyon  was  promoted  to  his  post. 
Captain  Orr  of  Company  G  was  wounded  at  Cedar  creek 
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and  mustered  out  with  the  regiment  at  the  expiration  of 
its  term.  Lt.  Stevens  was  promoted  to  the  captaincy 
of  consolidated  Company  P],  October  15th,  1864.  Lt.  Lyon 
was  killed  at  Spottsylvania  May  10th,  1864.  Charles 
H.  Davis  was  promoted  second  lieutenant  October  16th, 
1864,  and  appointed  first  lieutenant  Company  E,  November 
15th,  1864,  and  captain,  April  25th,  1865.  Company  I  was 
recruited  in  the  northern  towns  of  Essex  and  the  adjacent 
towns  in  Clinton  county.  Mr.  Wendell  Lansing  was 
largely  instrumental  in  the  enrollment  of  this  company,  but 
on  its  organization  was  transferred  to  the  commissary 
department,  in  which  he  served  about  one  year.  The  com- 
pany officers  on  its  organization  were  Franklin  Norton  cap- 
tain, Jacob  F.  Hay  ward  and  Martin  Lennon  first  and  second 
lieutenants.      Capt.  Norton  was   promoted  August  18th, 

1862,  to  lieut.  colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-third 
New  York  Volunteers,  and  died  on  the  12th  of  May,  1863, 
of  wounds  received  in  the  battle  of  Chancellorville,  on  the 
10th  December,  1862.  Lt.  Lennon  was  appointed  captain 
of  Company  I,  and  January  3d,  1863,  Lt.  Hay  ward  was  pro- 
moted to  quarter  master  and  remained  in  that  capacity 
until  the  term  of  enlistment  expired.  John  W.  Belding 
was  made  first  lieutenant,  March  17,  1863,  was  promoted 
to  the  captaincy  of  Company  K,  but  never  mustered  in  as 
such,  and  died  October  27th,  1864,  from  wounds  received  in 
action.  On  May  19th,  1863,  Orderly  Sergeant  Carlos  W. 
Rowe  was  appointed  second  lieutenant.  Lt.  Rowe  entered 
the  service  as  corporal  in  Company  I.  At  the  organization 
of  Co.  I,  William  E.  Merrill  was  corporal.  He  was  made  a 
sergeant  July  following,  and  orderly  sergeant  February, 

1863.  He  reenlisted  in  February,  1864,  was  severely 
wounded  at  Spottsylvania,  was  made  second  lieutenant 
September  19th,  1864,  and  promoted  to  first  lieutenant 
April  22d,  1865,  and  was  mustered  out  with  the  regiment, 
at  the  close  of  the  war. 

Immediately  after  being  organized,  the  Seventy-scventli 
started  for  the  field  of  active  service,  and  reaching  Wash- 
ington in  DecembcL',  1861,  went  into  camp  ou  Meridian 
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hill.  The  regiment  waa  incorporated  with  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  on  its  first  organization,  and  continued  con- 
nected with  it  until  its  disbandment;  it  participated  in  all 
the  fortunes  of  that  army,  from  the  commencement  of 
McClellan's  campaign  to  the  close  of  the  war.  Its  earliest 
experience  of  battle  was  in  the  cliarge  upon  the  enemy's 
works,  at  Mechanicsville,  in  which  a  youth  from  Keese- 
Tille,  Clifford  "Weston,  a  private  in  Company  I,  was  killed, 
the  first  oflering  of  the  regiment  to  the  country  to  be 
succeeded  by  a  long  and  heroic  line  of  sacrifices.  The 
Seventy-seventh  was  conspicuous  throughout  these  services, 
and  no  part  of  it  was  more  distinguished  than  the  two 
companies  from  Essex  county.  The  regiment  belonged 
to  the  immortal  sixth  corps,  and  its  torn  and  fragme  itary 
flags  and  guidons,  and  their  shattered  stafis  deposited 
among  the  archives  of  the  state,  prove  its  worthiness  of 
the  association. 

I  do  not  possess  the  materials  from  which  to  form  a 
narrative  of  the  specific  services  of  the  Seventy-seventh, 
nor  indeed  could  its  movements  be  properly  separated 
from  the  general  operations  of  the  army.  That  its  services 
were  severe  is  attested  by  the  records  of  thirty  distinct 
battles,  and  that  they  were  gallantly  performed  is  evident 
from  the  bloody  decimation  of  its  ranks.  One  or  two 
instances  will  illustrate  the  character  and  endurance  of 
the  regiment.  In  the  battle  of  White  Oak  swamp,  the 
division  to  which  the  Seventy-seventh  was  attached,  was 
suddenly  assailed  by  a  superior  force  of  the  rebels.  The 
regiment  was  a+'itioned  some  distance  from  its  brigade,  and 
could  not  be  approached  owing  to  the  severity  of  the 
enemy's  fire.  Although  not  directly  exposed  to  this  fire, 
it  was  in  imminent  danger,  from  its  position,  of  being  cut 
ofl".  "  IS^ot  proposing  to  move  without  orders,"  as  one  of 
its  gallant  members  writes,  the  regiment  maintained  its 
post.  A  slight  suspension  of  the  action  enabled  an  aid 
to  reach  it,  with  orders  to  change  its  ground.  This  order 
was  promptly  executed,  but  only  in  time  to  save  the  regi- 
ment from  capture. 
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At  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania,  May  10th,  1864,  the  Seventy- 
seventh  was  selected  with  several  other  regiments  to  form  an 
assaulting  column,  to  charge  the  enemy's  Hues.  The  attack 
continued  acai'cely  more  than  fifteen  minutes,  but  was  of  the 
fiercest  and  bloodiest  character.  The  position  assailed  was 
extremely  formidable,  and  the  attacking  column  was  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  maintain  it.  They  were  compelled  to 
fall  back  and  abandon  the  position  with  their  dead  and 
severely  wounded  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  Twenty 
members  of  the  Seventy-seventh  were  left  upon  this  field. 
In  the  terrible  conflict  at  Spottsylvania,  the  regiment  lost 
seventy-four  men,  about  one-fourth  of  its  strength  engaged. 
Lt.  Lyon  of  Company  A  was  killed  in  the  charge,  and  Lt. 
Rowe  of  Corapauy  I  was  taken  prisoner. 

The  regiment  participated  in  the  eventful  scenes  ou  the 
peninsula.  At  Mechanicsville  it  captured  a  guidon  be- 
longing to  a  Georgia  regiment;  it  was  at  Gaines's  Mills, 
Savage's  Station,  and  in  all  the  operations  before  Richmond, 
which  terminated  at  Malvern  Hill.  Transferred  from 
that  field  it  was  engaged  at  second  Bull  Run,  Crompton 
Pass   and  Antietam,  closing  the  services  of  that  year  at 

'Lt.  Rowe  made  his  escape.  The  story  in  its  detail  is  full  of  interest  from 
its  romantic  incideats  and  the  adroitness  and  courage  l)y  which  succoss  was 
secured.  Tlie  fifth  day  after  his  capture,  h(!  bcfran  a  marcli  with  about 
twelve  hundred  prisoners,  in  tlio  direction  of  southern  prison  houses.  On 
tho  second  day  of  the  march,  they  were  compelled  to  ford  a  stream,  which 
was  waist  deep.  In  effecting  the  jiassage  the  line  became  scattered.  The 
guard  was  comparatively  small,  and  in  tlio  confusion,  Rowe  was  able  soon 
after  crossing  to  plunge  into  a  thicket  and  secrete  himself  behind  a  heavy 
cluster  of  bushes.  lie  was  concealed  in  this  covert  until  the  whole  detach- 
ment had  past.  Ho  had  i)rocured  a  map  from  a  fellow  prisoner,  and  ai<h;d 
by  this  and  a  pocket  compass,  he  deliberately  marked  out  the  route?  lie  should 
pursue  to  regain  the  Union  lim-s.  Pursuing  for  a  wliiio  nearly  the  course  of 
the  party  from  which  he  had  escaped,  he  at  length  divergijd  and  crossing  tho 
Richimmd  and  (lordonsvill(>  rail  road  and  then  tlic  (Jordonville  and  Lynch- 
burg, j)rocee(led  by  a  long  circuitous  route.  H(!  travehnl  in  seven  days  and 
principally  in  the  night,  a  distance  of  cue  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  suc- 
ceed(!d  on  tlu;  thirteenth  day  after  his  cajjture  in  joining  the  ITni(m  forces  at 
Fredericksburg.  In  his  perilous  journey  lie  encountered  innumerable  hair- 
breadth escat)es,  endured  extreme  sutti^ring,  and  had  no  other  subsistence 
than  he  secured  from  his  own  eftbrts  and  the  kindness  and  charity  of  tho 
negro  pooi)le. 
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Fredericksburg  on  December  13th.     In  January,  1863,  it 
encountered   the  horrors  of  the   "mud  campaign."     At 
Marye':^  Height,  on  the  3d  of  May,  it  ciiptured  the  flag  of  the 
Eighteenth  Mississippi;  itfoughtatFridericksburg,  Gettys- 
burg, Kappahannock  station  and  Robinson's  tavern.     In 
the  campaign  of  1864,  it  was  at  the  Wilderness,  Spottsyl- 
vania,  Coal  Harbor  and  Fort  Stevens.     Transferred  to  the 
Shenandoah  valley,   it  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  the 
19th  September  in  which  Captain  Lennon,  of  Company  I, 
and  Lieutenant  Belding  were  mortally  wounded,  and  died, 
the  former  on  the  succeeding  1st  November,  and  the  latter 
the  29th  October.     It  was  at  Fisher  Hill  September  22d, 
and  at  Cedar  Creek  on  the  19th  of  October,  gallantly  aiding 
in  the  achievement  of  that  crowning  victory.     In  this  en- 
gagement Captain  Orr  of  Company  A  was  severely  wounded. 
In  November,  1864,  at  the  expiration  of  its  term  of  enlist- 
ment, the  regiment  was  mustered  out  of  service ;  but  it 
left  in   the  field  a  battalion   composed  of   veterans  who 
reenlisted,  formed  from  the  original  organization  and  new 
recruits.     This   was   designated  the  77th  Battalion  New 
York  State  Volunteers.     The  relics  of  Companies  A  and 
I  were  consolidated  into  a  new  company   designated  C, 
and  attached  to  the  battalion.     This  company  embraced 
eighty-five  men  and  was  formed  of  nearly  equal  proportions 
of  the  original  companies.     The  ofiicers  of  Company  C 
consisted  of  Charles  E.  Stevens  captain,  appointed  major 
but  not  mustered  in  as  such;  1st  lieutenant  Charles  A. 
Davis,  and  2d  lieutenant  William  E.  Merrill.     The  battalion 
was  engaged  in  the  final  siege  of  Petersburg  and  in  the 
assault  of  the  2d  April  its  flags  and  guidons  were  the  first 
colors  on  the  enemy's  works.'     It  was  mustered  out,  in 
June   27th,  1865.     The   regiment  had  fourteen    hundred 
and  sixty-three  on  its  rolls,  of  whom  seventy -three  were 
killed  in  battle,  forty  died  of  their  wounds  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  of  disease. 

The  diflerent  banners  of  this  regiment  in  their  torn  and 
shattered  condition,  which  are  deposited  in  the  Bureau  of 

'  Flag  Freaentationa. 
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Military  Records  at  Albany,  are  invested  with  deep  and 
peculiar  inter,  t.  In  the  charge  up  Marye's  Height,  one 
of  the  color  guards  of  the  regimental  flag  was  killed,  and 
the  banner  torn  into  shreds  by  a  shell.  A  national  flag 
borne  in  many  fields,  is  half  gone,  its  ends  ragged,  its  field 
in  ribbons.  The  top  of  its  staff  was  shot  off  at  the  battle  of 
the  Wilderness.  In  the  battle  of  Chancellorville  itsfield  was 
torn  by  an  enemy's  si  ell.  Among  its  bearers  in  battle, 
Corporal  Joseph  Murray  was  killed  at  Antietam,  Michael 
McWilliams  in  the  Wilderness.  Corporal  Horicon  of  the 
color  guard  was  killed  at  Cedar  Creek,  and  Corporal 
Myers  shot  through  the  hand  in  the  Wilderness.  Its  in- 
scription was  placed  upon  the  flag  by  the  order  of  General 
Sheridan. 

Officers  of  Seventy -sevp.nth  mustered  out  on   expiration  of  original 
term  of  enlistment,  Dec.  13</t,  1864. 


Lt.  Col.  Winsor  B.  French. 
Major  Nathan  S.  Babcock. 
Q.  M.  Jacob  F.  Hayward. 
Surgeon  George  T.  Stevens. 
Asst.  Surg.  Justin  T.  Thompson. 

"        "      Wm.  A.  Delong. 
Chapbin  Norman  Fox,  Jr. 
Captain  George  S.  Orr. 


Joseph  H.  Loveland. 
Ist  Lt.  Alonzo  Howland. 

"       Henry  C.  Rowland. 

"       Lewis  T.  Vanderwarker. 

"       William  W.  Worden. 
2d  Lt.  David  Lyon. 

"      Carlos  W.  Rowe. 

"       George  W.  Gillis. 


Officers  mustered  out  on  discharge  of  Battalion,    Seventy-seventh 
Neio  Yjrk  Volunteers. 


David  J.  Caw,  brevet  Col.  U.  S.  V. 

Q.  M.  Charles  D.  Thurber,  brevet 
Capt.  U.  S.  V. 

Surgeon  John  G.  Thompson. 

Capt.    Isaac    D.    Clapp,    brevet 
Major  U.  S.  V. 

Capt.  David  A.  Thompson. 
"      Charles    E.    Stevens,    ap- 
pointed major  but  not  mustered 
in  as  such.' 


Capt.  George  M.  Ross. 
1st  Lt.  William  E.  Merrill. 
Thomas  S.  Harris. 

"        Adam  Flansburgh. 

"        Robert  E.  Nelson. 

"       James  A.  Monroe. 
2d  Lt.  Sorrell  Fountain. 

"       William  Carr. 

"       William  H.  Quackenbush. 

"       Thomas  M.  White. 


'  I  am  under  peculiar  oblig-vtions  for  the  factx  I  have  embodied  in  tlio 
account  of  the  Seventy -seventh  to  Major  Stevens,  Lt.  Kowe,  and  Mr.  W. 
Lanaing.     My  researches,  not  onlj'  in  respect  to  this,  but  every  other 
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Brevet  Commixsion  issued  hy  Governor  to  Enlisted  Men. 
Hospital  Steward  Alexander  P.  Waldron,  2d  Lieutenant. 

The  I^inely-sixth  New  York  Volunteers. 

This  regiment  was  wholly  enrolled  in  the  northern  section 
of  NewYork.  Only  a  single  company,  as  appears  from  the 
documents  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  originally  or- 
ganized, belonging  to  the  Ninety-sixth,  was  enrolled  in  Essex 
county,  although  large  portions  of  other  companies  were 
recruited  in  the  county,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  war, 
numerous  drafts  from  the  county  joined  this  regiment. 
Essex  was  therefore  largely  represented  in  the  organiza- 
tion. Captain  Alfred  Weed  enlisted  principally  in  Ticon- 
deroga,  a  company  which  he  commanded,  and  of  which 
Thomas  W.  Newman  was  second  lieutenant.  This  com- 
pany was  attached  to  the  Ninety-sixth  as  Company  Q-, 
George  W.  Hinds,  of  Au  Sable,  was  captain,  February  18, 
1862,  and  promoted  to  major,  March,  1865.  Earl  Pierce 
of  Jay,  originally  attached  to  Company  K,  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Eighteenth,  was  appointed  first  lieutenant  of 
the  Ninety-sixth,  January  27,  1864,  and  promoted  to 
captaincy,  January  20, 1865.  The  regiment  was  organized 
at  Plattsburg,  and  departed  for  the  field,  March,  1862, 
under  the  command  of  James  Fairman,  Colonel  Charles 
0.  Grey,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  John  E.  Kelley,  a  veteran 
of  the  regular  army,  major.  Nathan  Wardnerof  Jay  was 
appointed  chaplain  of  the  organization,  John  H.  Sanborn, 
quarter-master,  and  Francis  Joseph  D'Avignon,of  Au  Sable 
Forks,  surgeon.  The  Ninety-sixth,  in  the  early  stages  of 
its  services,  was  severely  depressed,  through  the  unfavor- 
able auspices  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  but  after  the 
brave  and  accomplished  Grey  was  placed  in  command,  the 
regiment  rapidly  attained  a  very  high  reputation.  It  had 
been  precipitated  by  ill-advised  councils  into  active  ser- 

niilitary  organization  of  tlio  state,  have  been  enlightened  by  the  invaluable 
ro]>ort  of  Adjutant  General  Marvin,  1868.  For  a  copy  of  the  work,  I  am 
indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  lion.  Smith  M.  Weed. 
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vice,  without  tlie  advantages  of  uny  adeqnatt'  drilling,  and 
was  liuiTiod  into  tliu  peniiiHula  campaign  ln'tore  tlic  lialtits 
of  tlie  troopH  were  adapted  to  tieid  duty,  and  while  thoy 
were  yet  unaeeliniated.  ('onii)any  (i  marched  from  Fort- 
ress Monroe,  comjiriHing  more  tlian  seventy  combatants, 
and  wlien  it  entered  tlie  conflict  at  Fair  Oaks,  it  retained 
only  eighteen  men  fit  for  duty.  The  remainder  liad  been 
stricken  down  by  diHeases  incident  to  hard  service  ciid  a 
malarious  climate.  This  fact  illustrates  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  regiment,  the  efficiency  of  which  was  also 
deeply  impaired  for  a  season,  by  dissensions  among  its 
officers.  A  number  of  the  subordinates  had  resigned 
from  this  and  other  causes.  Captain  Weed,  immediately 
previous  to  Fair  Oaks,  was  compelled  by  severe  sickness, 
to  relinquish  his  command,  and  Lieutenant  Newman, 
who  was  discharged  in  May,  1862,  hud  already  left  the 
regiment.' 

The  company  for  a  time  was  la  charge  of  Orderly  iSer- 
geant  Patrick  Knglish,  and  was  ultimately  consolidated 
with  Company  C  of  Clinton  county. 

Major  Kelly  was  killed  in  a  picket  skirmish,  immediately 
before  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks.  In  that  action  the  losses 
of  the  Ninety-sixth  regiment  were  extremely  severe.  The 
services  of  the  regiment,  throughout  the  peninsula  cam- 
paign, were  marked  by  great  perils  and  hardships,  and  eli- 
cited from  General  Peck,  the  commander  of  the  division, 
warm  and  unusual  encomiums.  It  was  afterwards  ordered 
to  Suttblk,  enduring  all  the  trials  and  sufterings  of  that 
field,  and  was  subsequently  engaged  in  tiie  North  Carolina 
expedition,  and  gallantly  participated  in  all  the  hard  ser- 
vices of  tiiat  vigorous  campaign.  In  the  battle  of  Kingston, 
December  14th,  1862,  Colonel  Grey,  who  had  already, 
although  a  youth  of  twenty-four,  achieved  a  brilliant  fame, 
was  killed  while  charging  at  the  head  of  the  regiment  over 

'Lieutenant  Newman  afterwards  joined  a  Maryland  repiinont,  and  re- 
mained in  tlio  service  durin<;the  war.  Captain  Weed,  uft(>r  liis  healtli  was 
restored,  enlisted  as  a  private  in  tlie  Ninety-tliird  New  York  Volunteers, 
and  did  not  return  to  civil  life  until  the  spring  of  1865. 
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the  bridge  on  the  ISTeuse,  aud  in  the  act  of  planting  its 
standard  upon  the  enemy's  works.  Three  weeks  before, 
in  presenting  a  new  flagto  theNinetj-sixtli,he  had  uttered 
a  glowing  and  eloquent  tribute  to  its  ohl  flag,  and  now  this 
enveloped  his  coffin,  as  his  remains  were  borne  from  his  Uist 
battle-field  to  its  resting  phice  among  his  familiar  mountains. 
That  venerated  flag  is  deposited  in  the  Tuilitary  bureau. 
After  this  event  the  Ninety-sixth  regiment  was  fbr  a  short 
term  under  the  command  of  Colonel  McKenzie. 

Early  in  1864,  the  regiment  was  transferred  to  the  army 
of  the  James  before  Petersburg,,  and  attached  to  the  same 
brigade  with  which  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  was 
connected.  It  was  incorporated  with  the  eigliteenth  and 
afterwards  with  the  twent^'-fourth  corps.  The  Kinety-sixth 
was  engaged  in  all  the  subsequent  operations  of  the  eigh- 
teenth corps.  At  Coal  Harbor,  and  the  assault  on  Fort 
Harrison  its  casualties  were  appaHisjg.  In  the  attack  upon 
Fort  Harrison,  the  Ninety-sixth  and  the  Eighth  Connecti- 
cut formed  the  assaulting  columns,  with  the  One  Hundred 
and  Eighteenth  New  York,  and  Tenth  New  Hampshire  on 
their  flanks  as  skirmishers.  The  division  approached  the 
works  in  close  order,  and  in  a  distance  of  fourteen  hundred 
yards  was  exposed  to  a  plunging  and  galling  fire  of  artil- 
lery and  musketry.* 

It  steadily  advanced  to  the  base  of  the  hili,  which  was 
crowned  by  the  enemy's  work.  Here  the  column, 
exhausted  by  its  rapid  progress,  paused.  The  enemy  per- 
ceiving the  point  of  attack  were  meanwhile  pouring  reen- 
forcements  into  tiie  menaced  works.  The  crisis  was 
imminent,  and  General  Stannard  commanding  the  division 
sent  an  earnest  order  for  an  instant  assault.^  The  head  of 
the  column  charged  up  the  hill,  and  scaling  the  parapet, 

*  Qen.  Stnnnivrd's  Report. 

'Goneral  Stannard  claims  that  tins  order  was  carried  by  Captain  Kont 
liis  aid.  Other  authorities  state  tliat  it  was  conjmuiiicati'd  from  General 
Uurnham  l)y  Lieutenant  Cami)bell,  of  the  One  Hutidred  and  Eighteenth, 
who  was  on  his  staft".  Perhaps  the  orders  were  coincident. —  Butler's  Ad- 
dress to  the  A  rmi/  of  the  James. 
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drove  the  enemy  from  their  guns.  Sergeant  Lester  Archer 
of  the  i*finety-sixth  and  the  color  bearer  of  the  Eighth  Con- 
necticut, simultaneously  planted  their  respective  regimental 
flags  upon  the  ramparts.  The  Rev,  N'athan  Wardner, 
chaplain  of  the  Ninety-sixth,  charged  with  his  regiment  in 
the  advancing  columns,  prepared  to  administer  spiritual 
consolation  on  the  very  field  of  carnage.'  The  captured 
guus  of  the  fort  were  turned  upon  the  retreating  enemy 
with  terrible  effect.  The  Ninety-sixth  was  conspicuous  in 
opposing  the  repeated,  resolute  and  desperate  attempts  of 
the  rebels  to  recover  this  important  position. '^  The  death 
or  wounds  of  four  superiors,  placed  Colonel  Culien  of  the 
Ninety-sixth,  at  the  close  of  this  sanguinary  battle,  in  com- 
mand of  the  division. 

The  Ninety-sixth  continued  near  Fort  Harrison  in  camp 
with  its  brigade,  after  the  capture  of  that  work,  until  the 
24th  of  October,  when  the  entire  division,  marched  against 
Fort  Ilichraond,  at  Fair  Oaks.  It  bivouacked  that  night, 
about  three  miles  from  the  fort.  While  the  skirmishing 
party  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  was  engaged  in 
the  perilous  and  hopeless  assault  of  the  enemy's  line,  the 
next  morning  the  Ninety-sixth,  in  common  with  the  remain- 
der of  the  division,  stood  idle  spectators  of  the  slaughter 
of  those  troops,  although  little  doubt  now  exists,  that  a 
combined  and  energetic  attack  of  the  fort,  when  the  One 
Hundred  and  P]ighteenth  advanced  aod  while  it  was  occu- 
pied by  a  force  wholly  inadequate  to  its  defense,  would 
have  secured  a  glorious  success.  A  designed  feint  had 
been  converted  into  a  real  and  sanguinary  assault,  and  the 
character  of  this  bloody  field,  conspicuous  for  its  profitless 
and  murderous  losses,  was  only  redeemed  by  the  valor  of 
the  troops. 

For  two  long  and  trying  hours,  after  the  repulse  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth,  the  residue  of  the  division 


"  Butler's  Address. 

"  I  more  particularly  describe  these  events  in  noticinjf  the  services  of  the 
Ono  Hundred  and  iiUghteonth  ou  tho  occasion. 
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stood  under  arras,  in  front  of  the  enemy's  lines,  with  no 
orders,  either  to  advance  or  retreat,  while  the  •'ohels  were 
observed,  eagerly  rushing  troops  into  the  fort,  on  foot  and 
upon  horseback.  Horses  were  constantly  perceived  hurry- 
ing up  at  their  highebt  speed,  bearing  three  riders,  and  as 
they  approached  the  works,  two  leaping  from  the  horse 
would  enter  the  fort,  while  the  third  returned  at  the  same 
speed,  to  bear  back  another  freight  of  defenders.  At 
length,  when  the  lines  by  this  delay  hid  been  rendered 
impregnable  to  an  attack,  the  division  was  madly  hurled 
upon  ihe  works.  It  was  bloodily  repalsed.  The  casual- 
ties of  the  Niiiety-sixth  were  in  the  highest  degree  severe. 
Its  last  colonel,  otephen  Moffit,  of  Clinton  county,  who 
continued  in  the  command  until  the  regiment  was  dis- 
bancled,  lost  a  leg  in  this  action,  while  gallantly  leading 
in  the  jVuitloss  and  disastrous  assault.  He  was  borne  from 
the  lield  by  Captain  Earle  Pietce  of  iho  Ninety-sixth,  and 
Capt.  M.  V.  B.  Stetson,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Eigh- 
tf^euth,  the  latter  of  whom  was  wounded  in  the  generous  act. 

The  ground  upon  which  these  unfortunate  operations 
occurred,  had  been  signalized  by  the  sanguinary  battle  of 
Fair  Oaks,  during  the  peninsu'a  campaign.  The  works 
erected  by  McClellan  were  still  discernible,  and  as  the 
fedeial  troops  moved  to  the  assault,  they  disturbed  and 
trampled  upon  skulls  and  bones  and  otlier  ghastly  memo- 
rials of  the  former  conflict.  The  Ninety-sixth  participated 
in  the  brilliant  closing  scenes  of  the  war  around  Richmond 
and  its  final  consummation. 

I  should  not  close  this  notice,  which  I  regret  is  so  inade- 
quate, of  this  gallant  regiment '  without  referring  to  the 
memory  of  one  of  its  members,  who  was  alike  distin- 
guished for  the  ability  and  zeal  with  whijh  he  performed 
his  official  duties,  and  his  warm  hearted  and  generous 
sensibilities.  Francis  Joseph  D'Avignon  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  medical  corps  of  the  Ninety-sixth  at  its 


'  I  liav(^  made  every  effort  to  obtain  informatiou,  but  jjenerally  with  very 
unstttiafactory  results. 
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organization.  His  skill  and  courage  early  attracted  atten- 
tion and  led  to  Ins  promotion.  He  was  made  surgeon-in- 
cmet  to  a  division,  was  captured  at  Prurj's  Bluft'  and 
remained  a  prisoner  for  several  months.     He  was  confined 

Znl  tT  '""'''  "'  ^'^^y  ^"^""^  ^"^  encountered  its 
[ov  p. '  .1  T  f^""^  ""^'"'"^  ^"^^"^  confinement  and  al- 
lo  .ed  with   slight  restraints   to  mingle   freely  with   the 

servwf '  n"'''  '"*^  "'""'*''  '°  '^'"^  ^"^  professional 
services.  He  wa.  mustered  out  on  the  expiration  of  his 
term  ot  service,  March  14th,  1865.     Surgeon  D'Avignon 

and  vil  ;  ?'  '^'"*°  *^'  '^^^''  ^^"^  the  scaffold, 
and  yielding  to  his  republican  instincts  became  an  Ame- 

rkliXw  "''^^'^'  '^"'  ^^™'^"^'  'y  ^-'^'^'  ^^ 

Officer,  of  the  Ninety-shth  mmfered  out  wUh  the  Begimct    Feb- 

ruary  Qth,  I860.  '^  ' 


Col.  Stephen  Moffitt,  brevet  Brio- 
Gen.  U.  S.  V. 
Lt.  Col.  George  W.  Hinds,  brevet 

Col.  N.  Y.  V. 
Major    Courtland    C.   Babcock, 

brevet  Lt.  Col.  N.  Y.  V. 
Q.  M.  Allen  Babcock. 
Surgeon  Robert  W.  Brady. 
Chaplain  Nathan  Wardnor. 
Capt.  Earl  Peirce. 
Moses  Gill. 
Moses  E.  Orr. 
Henry  C.  Buckham,  brevet  Maj 

N.  Y.  V. 
William  B.  Brokaw,  brevet  Ma- 
jor N.  Y.  V. 
Merlin  C.  Harris,  brevet  Maior 
N.  Y.  V. 


Thomas  E.  Allen. 
Oscar  B.  Colvin. 
let  Lt.  William  B.  Stafford. 
"       Thomas  Burke. 
"       Charles  H.  Hogan, 
"       Orlando  P  Benson. 
"       Lyman  Bridges. 
"       George  J.  Cady. 
"       Lucien  Wood. 
"       Alexander  M.  Stevens. 
"       Alonzo  E.  Howard. 
2d  Lt.  Washington  Harris. 
"       Stanford  H.  Bughee. 

Alexander  McMartin. 
"       Charles  Sharron. 
"       Amos  S.  Richardson. 
"       Sila?  Finch. 
"       Judson  C.  Ware. 


'A  brother  officer  in  the  regiment,  Im^nelf  as  well  as  Surff^^^^^^^^^T"! 
since  deceased,  remarks  of  the  latter:  •'  He  stoo.l  ww-  1  •  •  ?  ^^ '&""". 
was  beloved  by  both  officers  and  pLvates."  ^  ''"'  '"  ^'"  •^™^'  ^^^ 
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Enlisted  Men  of  the  Rcijiment  to  tchoni  Medals  of  Honor  hive  been 
Awarded  hy  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Sergeant  Lester  Archer. 

The  archives  of  the  state  present  the  following  brilliant 
record  of  the  services  of  the  i^inety-sixth :  Gainesville, 
second  Bull  Run,  South  Mountain,  Antietara,  Mine  Run, 
Fredericksburg,  Chancellorville,  Gettysburg,  Wikler- 
nes3,  N'orth  Anna,  Mattapony,  Spottsylvania,  Bethesda 
Church,  Petersburg,  Weldon  Rail  Road,  Chapel  House, 
Hatcher's  Run,  Yorktown,  Williamsburg,  Fair  Oaks, 
Seven  Days'  Battle,  Blackwater,  Kingston,  Whitehall, 
Goldsboro',  Siege  of  Newbern,  Drury's  Farm,  Port 
Walthall,  Coal  Harbor,  Battery  Harrison,  Charles  City 
Road 

Fifth  New  York  Cavalry. 

At  the  opening  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  the  govern- 
ment suflered  severely  from  the  absence  of  an  efficient 
cavalry  arm.  In  this  force,  the  rebels  were  far  superior, 
both  in  numbers  and  efficiency.  A  wide  defection  among 
the  cavalry  officers  of  the  army,  in  one  instance,  embracing 
almost  an  entire  regiment,  and  the  peculiar  equestrian 
habits  of  the  southern  people,  which  rendered  most  men 
expert  riders  from  early  youth,  combined  to  furnish  mate- 
rials for  an  iuimediate  and  powerful  organization  of  mounted 
troops.  Diidtly  after  Bull  Run,  the  government  addressed 
itself  to  the  task  of  renuniying  this  deficiency.  Agents 
appeared  throughout  the  north,  arousing  the  chivalric  spirit 
of  the  country,  and  urging  everywhe.o  the  formation  of 
cavalry  companies  and  regiments.  This  appeal  reached 
the  town  of  C'rown  I*oint,  which,  as  I  have  mentioned,  had 
but  recently,  by  private  manificence,  equipped  an  infantry 
company,  and  was  responded  to  with  an  ardor  and  prompt- 
]iesB  that  has  few  parallels  in  all  the  inci'lents  of  enthusiasm 
that  characterij  i^J  Uio  times.  The  fervid  zeal  that  was 
inspired  ouid  noi  be  retrained  to  await  the  formal 
preparation  ot  ei  luting  papcn',  or  for  a  regular  mustering 
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in,  by  the  usual  machinery  of  the  department.  But  a 
written  compact  was  at  once  prepared,  by  which  each  man 
was  pledged  to  servo  the  government  for  three  years  in  the 
mounted  service,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  period  it  re- 
ceived the  signatures  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  of 
the  youth  of  that  town  and  its  immediate  vicinity.^  They 
constituted  the  bone  and  muscle  of  the  community.  To 
each  name  is  attached  the  age  and  occupation  of  the  signer. 
IsTearly  all  v/ere  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  years, 
and  most  of  them  were  either  farmers  or  mechanics. 
Almost  eveiy  signature  was  an  autograph ;  thus  aftbrding 
evidence  of  an  intelligence  and  education  rarely  found  in  a 
body  of  soldiers  hastily  recruited.  Of  such  materials, 
Cromwell  formed  his  memorable  Ironsides,  and  these 
young  men  of  Essex  carried  with  them  into  the  service,  the 
resolute  qualities  and  the  exalted  spirit  that  made  the 
troopers  of  the  English  enthusiast  invincible  on  every  field. 
Under  this  compact,  to  which  all  implicitly  adhered, 
the  company,  without  officers  and  without  any  other 
re  -traint,  proceeded  to  New  York,  and  were  there  regu- 
larly mustered  into  the  service.  The  entire  body  of  men 
were  accepted  as  privates,  nor  were  their  officers  elected 
until  the  company  joined  the  regiment  on  Staten  island. 
John  Hammond  was  commiesioned  captain,  September 
14,  1861;  major,  September,  1863;  lientenant-colonel, 
March,  1864  ;  colonel,  July,  1864,  and  brevet  brigadier- 
general.  May  22,  1866.  Jonas  A.  Benedict  was  commis- 
sioned first  lieutenant,  and  James  A.  Penfield  second 
lieutenant  of  the  company,  the  22d  of  October,  1861. 
Lieutenant  Benedict  died  in  the  next  December,  and  was 
succeeded  by  I'enfield,  who  was  appointed  captain  iu 
July,  1863,  and  resigned  in  May,  1865.     John  G.  Viall 


'  This  inBtrumcnt,  bo  novol  and  remarkable  in  its  character  and  so  illuetra- 
tivo  of  the  patriotic  ardor  that  iicrvadwl  the  country,  is  worthy  of  the  choicest 
preservation.  This  is  its  exact  hmyruage  :  "We,  the  luidersigued,  hereby  a^reo 
to  Servo  the  gov(;rnment  of  th<^  United  States  in  the  mounted  service  for 
tliree  years,  unk'ss  sooner  disciiaryed,  sul)ject)nf^  oiii-sielves  to  all  the  rides 
and  regulations  governing  troops  in  that  branch  of  the  regular  service." 
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was  appointed  second  lieutenant,  December,  1861 ;  first 
lieutenant,  September,  1862,  and  captain,  April,  1864. 
Elmer  .}.  Barker  was  appointed  second  lieutenant,  Sep- 
tember, 1862 ;  first  lieutenant,  ISTovember,  1863 ;  captain, 
March,  1864 ;  and  major,  November,  1864.  Eugene  B. 
Hayward  was  appointed  second  lieutenant,  November, 
1808;  first  lieutenant,  March,  1864;  and  captain,  Novem- 
ber, 1864.  Lucius  F,  lienno,  appointed  first  lieutenant, 
November,  1864;  and  Clark  M.  Pease,  second  lieutenant, 
November,  1864.  This  catalogue  embraces  all  the  changes 
in  the  ofiicers  of  the  company  during  its  service.  The 
company  was  collected  mainly  by  the  zeal  and  earnest  exer- 
tions of  John  Hammond,  of  Crown  Point.  The  father  of  Mr. 
Hammond,  Charles  F.  Hammond,  Esq.,  advanced  the  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  all  the  original  horses,  amounting  to 
one  hundred  and  eight,  supplied  the  company.  These 
horses  were  selected  with  extreme  care,  in  reference  to 
their  adaptedness  to  the  service,  and  were  probably  supe- 
rior to  those  of  any  troop  in  the  army.^ 

This  body  of  men  was  organized  as  Company  H  of  the 
Fifth  New  York  Cavalry,  commanded  by  Colonel  Othniel 
De  Forest  of  New  York.  The  regiment  employed  the 
winter  of  1861-62,  at  camp  Harris  near  Annapolis  in  con- 
stant and  thorough  drilling,  and  acquired  the  discipline 
and  proficiency,  that  rendered  its  subsequent  service  so 
efiicient  and  so  valuable  to  the  country.  This  narrative  pro- 
poses to  trace  the  movements  of  Company  H  distinctively 
and  the  operations  of  the  regiment,  where  that  company 
or  the  soldiers  of  Essex  were  prominently  connected  with 
them.  In  April,  this  company  was  detached  to  Luray 
Valley  on  special  service.  Here,  in  frequent  skirmishes, 
it  gradually  prepared  for  the  toils  and  the  scenes  of  peril 
and  hardships  which  were  approaching.  It  rejoined  the 
regiment  in  May,  and  did  not  participate  in  some  of  its 

'  These  animals  were  delivered  in  New  York  by  contract,  at  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  dollars  each  ;  but  such  was  the  Hi.>irit  of  the  men,  that  they 
frequently  paid  from  tluiir  own  means,  from  five  to  twenty-five  dollars  in 
addition,  to  secure  to  themselves  a  horao  they  particularly  desired. 
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earlier  achievetrKMits,  l)iit  was  with  it  in  th.^  diaaf<troiiscam- 
!  aigii  of  Gc'iiunil  BiiiikH,  and  tho  teniolo  retreat  through 
tlio  momitaiiiHjiiK'ideiittoit.  A  part  of  the  regiment,  includ- 
ing Company  IT,  acted  as  tlankors  to  the  army  in  this  retreat, 
and  w'u8  ex[>08ed  pei-petnaily  to  severe  tigliting.'  Tlirough- 
uut  the  month  of  July,  tiie  regiment  was  engaged  iu 
frcMjuent  skirnnslies,  and  was  in  constant  motion,  otTten 
sufering  severely  from  the  want  of  rations  and  forage. 

On  the  second  of  x\ agiist  a  brigade  <<impo8ed  ol  most  of 
the  Fifth  and  the  Firsi  Vermont  approached  Orange  C.  H., 
from  the  east  undci  ihe  command  of  Getieral  Crawford. 
The  streets  were  silent  and  apparently  do8erte<l,  as  the 
troops  entered;  but  a  sudden  and  heavy  fire  poured  upon 
them  announced  a  couceuled  enemy,  and  while  confused 
by  its  eft'ect  they  were  repulsed  and  driven  back  from  the 
town.  Captain  Ifammond  had  been  detached  in  charge 
of  Companies  G  and  TI  across  the  country  to  ;  >  Gor- 
donsville  roa<l  which  penetrates  tiie  village  from  the  south- 
west. He  readied  the  road,  and  was  approaching  with  no 
knowle<lge  of  the  assault  and  repulse  of  the  brigade.  The 
Confederates  were  jqually  ignorant  c^"  his  presence.  Or- 
dering his  comman,!  to  draw  sabres,  he  siiid  to  them :  "This 
is  the  first  favorable  o[)portuiiity  you  have  had  to  try  your 
sword;  use  your  hardware  well  and  we  will  take  the  place 


'  A  einplc  incident  will  illustrate  the  character  of  this  service.  Captain 
Hiimiiiuud,  while  in  ilie  advance  witli  ten  men,  niarchinj?  upon  the  flank, 
notici'd  11  Huperior  body  of  rebels  in  front,  and  iniinediateiy  pursued. 
Leading  his  men  he  soon  jwrsonally  came  up  to  their  reanuost  man,  a 
strong  and  completely  armed  soldier.  They  exchanged  several  shots, 
whicli  w<Ti!  witliout  effect,  owing  to  the  great  sjHjed  with  whicii  they  were 
riding.  Captain  Hammond's  \nHti>\  had  become  foul  and  useless,  while  his 
antagonist  liad  two  chambfTs  undischarged.  Hammond  lost  his  in  attempt- 
ing to  strike  him  with  the  butt,  but  determined  to  secure  the  rebel  he 
sei/'il  him  by  tlu;  collar  with  lM)th  hands  and  tore  him  fr<mi  hi«  horse.  In 
the  struggle,  Hammond's  horse  also  went  from  under  him,  and  they  Injth 
fell  to  the  ground.  Hammond  above,  one  hand  grajjpling  tlie  throat  of  the 
rebel  and  the  otiier  hold  of  his  pistol  hand,  while  tlie  rebel  was  attempting 
to  shoot  Hammond.  At  this  moment  a  private  of  Company  V  came  up  and 
by  Hammond's  order  fired  at  the  rebel.  The  ball  grazing  his  head,  brought 
him  to  surrender. 
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or  die  in  the  atteii^pt."  They  rushed  at  full  speed  upon 
the  enemy  in  an  impetuous  charge  and  with  a  wild  shout. 
Althougu  surprised,  the  Confederates  met  them  by  a  wither- 
ing discharge  of  musketry;  but  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ca- 
valry was  irresistible.  The  enemy  were  driven  back 
to  an  open  space,  where  they  rallied  for  a  momont  and 
the!i  broke  and  fled  in  utter  disorder.  More  prisoners 
were  taken  than  the  feeble  force  were  able  to  secure. 

The  charge  was  most  gallantly  executed  and  terrible  in 
its  eft'ect.  The  area,  in  which  the  rebels  made  their  last 
stand,  was  strewn  with  the  killed  and  wounded,  and  with 
unhorsed  mea  bearing  fiearful  evidence  of  the  force  of  the 
sabre's  blow.  When  the  cavalry,  after  these  events,  ad- 
vanced along  the  street,  they  were  first  apprized  by  the 
dead  and  dying,  men  and  horses,  of  the  preceding  com- 
bat. Lieutenant  Penfield  of  Company  H  was  peculiarly 
conspicuous  in  this  brief  conflict,  by  his  chivalric  bear- 
ing. The  enemy's  force  was  composed  of  the  celebrated 
Virginia  horse,  which  had  been  organized  by  Ashley.^ 

Soon  after  this  action,  a  part  of  the  regiment  was  en- 
gaged in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain.  During  the  mouth 
of  August  it  waa  occupied  with  brief  relaxations,  in  toil- 
some marches,  reconnaissances  and  various  harassing  and 
exhaustive  duties.  It  participated  with  great  gallantry  in 
the  warm  engagements  at  Kelley's  Ford  and  Waterloo,  and 
on  the  27th  of  August  was  broken  up  into  detachments  to 
perform  escort  services  to  difl'erent  generals.  Duties  of 
this  character,  patroling,  observing  roads  and  guarding 
trains  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  operations  of 

'Tlip  ludicrouB  and  comic  Bometimcs  rolioves  the  grim  visage  of  war. 
As  the  command  was  advancing  to  tlic  charge,  (.'aptain  Ilamniona  adviHod 
the  company's  cook,  Henrj-  Spaukling,  wlio  was  leading  a  pack  horse, 
loach'ci  wit  (I  frying  pans,  kettU's,  and  all  the  ])araphernalia  of  his  office,  to 
reniai  i  in  the  rear ;  but  this,  he  was  unwilling  to  do.  Uaidinghis  own  and 
loading  tlu;  pack  horse,  with  sabre  in  hand,  he  kept  well  up  and  boldly 
rushed  into  tlu;  thickest  of  the  affray.  The  gallan*  officer  who  furnished  Tue 
with  the  anecdote,  remarkei'.  that  he  often  d()ul)t8,  whetlier  the  strange  din 
of  the  kettles  combined  with  the  shouting  of  the  men,  was  not  as  effective 
as  their'sabres. 
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cavalry,  acting  in  a  campaign  under  the  circuniHtances 
which  surrounded  both  armies  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion; 
but  like  the  trench  duties  of  the  other  arms  of  the  service, 
these  operations  were  far  the  most  irksome  and  onerous 
imposed  upon  the  mounted  regiments,  attended  often  with 
greater  hardships,  toils,  and  perils  than  actual  combats; 
they  were  not  sustained  by  the  excitement  and  glory  of 
battle.  The  movements  of  the  Fifth,  with  a  few  brief  in- 
terludes of  repose,  were  incessant  and  generally  severe.  Its 
history  from  May,  1862,  when  it  entered  into  active  duty, 
to  April,  1865,  presents  a  remarkable  and  scarcely  parallel 
aeries  of  severe  services  and  hard  fought  battles.  Besides 
the  toils  and  endurance  of  this  special  service,  it  was  en- 
gaged in  a  mass  or  by  detachments  in  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  skirmishes  and  fifty-three  battles,  necessarily 
varied  in  their  importance  and  severity.' 

The  scope  of  ray  work  will  permit  me  only  to  glance  at 
some  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  events.  The  Fifth 
was  on  the  bloody  fields  of  second  Bull  Run,  Chantilly  and 
Antietam.  Major  Hammond  conducting  an 'expedition  in 
October,  came  in  collision  with  the  Confederates  at  Lees- 
burg,  Upperville  and  Thoroughfare  Gap,  and  engaged  in 
a  r'lnning  fight  while  pursuing  their  cavalry  from  Hay- 
market  to  Warrenton.  The  opening  weeks  of  1863,  were 
devoted  by  the  regiment  to  unremitting  picket  duty  charged 
to  oppose  and  repel  the  incursions  of  the  guerrillas,  that 
thronged  the  front  of  the  Union  lines.  On  the  26th  Janu- 
ary, a  detachment  was  ordered  in  pursuit  of  a  party  which 
had  captured  a  picket  of  the  Eighteenth  Pennsylvania,  and 
at  Middleburg,  Major  Hammond,  who  was  iu  command, 
executed  a  brilliant  charge  through  the  town,  captured 
twenty-five  of  Mosby's  cavalry,  and  dispersed  the  party. 
A    fortnight    later,    Captain    Penfield   in    command   of 


'The  interesting  History  Recxn-d  of  the  Fifth  New  York,  by  the  Uev. 
Louis  N.  Binidryc!,  its  chaplain,  exhibits  a  tabular  statement  of  the  skir- 
mishes and  battles  in  which  the  regiment  was  engaged,  with  the  date  and 
locality  of  each. 
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Companies  F  and  H,  was.  engaged  in  warm  akirmisliing 
with  large  detachments  of  the  enemy  at  New  Baltimore 
and  Warrenton.  On  the  9th  of  March,  Mosby  by  a  bold 
movement  surprised,  at  Fairfax  C.  II.,  nearly  six.  miles 
within  the  Federal  lines,  an  Union  detaclimentand  captured 
thirty  prisoners,  including  General  Stoiighton  and  Captain 
Augustus  Barker,  of  Company  L,  and  tifty  choice  horses, 
belonging  to  the  Fifth.  These  men  hud  been  detached 
from  the  regiment,  and  were  acting  under  the  command 
of  the  provost  marshal.  The  brigade  pursued  the  enemy 
by  diflfereut  routes,  but  with  no  success.  On  the  23d, 
the  regiment  experienced  another  severe  and  mortifying 
reverse.  The  rebels  making  a  feint  attack  on  a  picket 
retreated  rapidly,  pursued  by  a  part  of  the  Fifth,  in 
charge  of  Majors  Bacon  and  White.  The  pursuers  were 
arrested  by  a  barricade  across  the  road,  and  sudd'inly  as- 
sailed by  a  sharp  fire  in  front  and  flank.  At  this  moment 
Mosby  dashed  upon  them  in  an  unexpected  impetuous 
charge.  The  cavalry  broke  and  precijiitately  retreated, 
with  a  loss  of  five  killed  and  wounded,  and  thirty-six 
prisoners,  including  one  commissioned  ofllcer.  It  was  at 
length  rallied  by  the  eflbrts  of  the  officers,  and  leenforced ; 
it  in  turn  repulsed  and  pursued  the  enemy  a  distance  of 
several  miles.  Yet  the  chagrin  and  mortification  of  the 
defeat  remained.  Whatever  lustre  was  lost  to  the  fame 
of  the  Fifth  by  this  reverse  was  gloriously  restored  on  the 
3d  of  May.  Early  in  the  morning,  the  First  Virginia 
cavalry  while  dismounted,  were  surprised  by  Mosby  with 
a  detachment  of  the  Black  Horse  Cavalry  and  a  guerrilla 
force.  Separated  from  their  horses,  the  First  retreated  to 
a  house,  and  courageously  defended  themselves,  refusing 
to  surrender.  Mosby  then  ordered  the  building  to  be 
fired.  At  that  critical  juncture,  the  Fifth,  which,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  rebels,  was  bivouacking  in  a  neigh- 
boring grove,  burst  upon  them,  under  the  command  of 
Major  Hiimmond.  A  furious  fight  ensued ;  but  the  Con- 
federates fled,  broken  and  scattered,  sustaining  a  heavy 
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loss  in  killed,  woutided  and  prisoners.  This  gallant  ex- 
ploit was  noticed  in  warm  commendation  by  a  special 
order  of  the  division  commander. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  the  rebels,  by  an  adroit  expedient, 
arrested  a  train  advancing  by  the  Orange  and  Alexandria 
rail  road  to  the  Rapidan,  heavily  ladened  with  army 
supplies,  and  opened  upon  it  a  fire  from  a  tvvelve-poundor 
mountain  howitzer.  The  infantry  guard  upon  the  train, 
unable  to  oppose  the  storm  of  cannister,  dispersed,  and  the 
whole  train  with  its  contents  was  consumed.  The  Fifth, 
with  the  First  Vermont  and  Seventh  Michigan  cavalry  was 
stationed  on  the  road,  and  through  their  encampment  the 
train  had  just  before  passed.  They  were  startled  by  the 
report  of  the  gun,  and  those  not  engaged  on  picket  duty 
directly  mounted,  and  taking  different  routes  marched 
across  the  country  with  the  hope  of  intercepting  the  rebel 
retreat.  The  Fifth  first  came  upon  them  and  immediately 
charged;  but  was  repulsed  by  a  discharge  of  small  arms 
and  the  howitzer,  at  close  quarters  in  a  narrow  road  which 
the  guns  completely  commanded.  The  officer  in  command 
of  the  Fifth,  Capt.  Hasbroock,  judiciously  hesitated  on 
renewing  the  assault,  but  Lieutenant  Barker  of  Company 
H,  unwilling  to  allow  the  enemy  to  escape  in  their  triumph, 
and  callihg  on  the  men  to  follow  in  the  charge  upon  the 
gun,  he  dasbed  up  a  steep  hill  at  the  head  of  less  than  a 
score  of  volunteers,  and  when  they  had  nearly  reached 
the  howitzer  it  poured  forth  a  withering  shower  of 
cannister,  by  which  the  young  leader  was  stricken  down 
with  two  shot  through  his  thigh,  another  severing  the 
sole  from  his  boot ;  his  horse  received  three  grape  and  two 
pistol  balls  in  his  body.  Three  of  the  little  band  were 
killed  and  most  of  the  others  severely  wounded;  but  before 
the  piece  could  be  reloaded  the  survivors  were  sabreing 
the  gunners  at  their  post.  After  a  brief  but  fierce  conflict 
the  howitzer  was  recaptured,  for  it  had  been  taken  at 
Ball's  bluff,  and  to  the  captors  it  was  a  proud  and  grateful 
trophy.     The   rebels  lost  two  officers   a*id  several   men, 
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wounded  and  captured.    In  this  movement  Mosby  first  intro- 
duced his  use  of  artillery.' 

Soon  after  this  occurrence,  the  cavalry  division  to  which 
the  Fifth  was  attached,  Joined  the  army  of  the  Potomac  in 
the  Gettysburg  campaign.  On  the  last  day  of  June,  the 
cavalry  division  of  Kilpatrick,  with  two  batteries  of 
artillery,  were  deliling  through  Hanover,  Peun.  Each 
regiment,  in  its  passage,  was  regaled  by  the  patriotic 
citizens.  While  the  Fifth  was  in  the  act  of  participating 
in  this  hospitality,  a  cannon  sounded  from  an  adjacent 
height.  For  the  moment  it  was  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  the  demonstration,  but  it  proved  to  be  a  signal  gun, 
and  its  echo  had  scarcely  ceased,  when  Stuart,  at  the 
head  of  a  large  party  of  cavalry,  rushed  in  a  furious  assault 
upon  the  Eighteenth  Pennsylvania,  which  held  the  rear 
of  the  brigade.  Stuart  was  unexpectedly  present  with 
three  thousand  horse,  supported  by  artillery,  and  was  in 
occupation  of  the  surrounding  hills.  With  consummate 
coolness  and  judgment.  Major  Hammond,  then  in  com- 
mand of  the  Fifth,  which  in  the  street  received  the  first 
shock  of  the  attack,  instantly  formed  the  regiment,  faced 
to  the  rear  in  column,  and  charged  the  enemy's  front. 
A  fearful  hand  to  hand  conflict  in  the  narrow  street  suc- 
ceeded, when  the  rebels,  broken  and  repulsed,  with  a 
heavy  loss,  sought  the  protection  of  their  artillery.  The 
casualities  of  the  Fifth  were  forty  killed  and  wounded,  and 
a  few  missing.  Adjutant  Gall  was  killed  while  charging 
in  the  street,  and  Major  White  slightly  wounded.  The 
trophies  of  the  Fifth  included  the  commander  of  a  bri- 


'  The  age  of  ninoteon  waa  attached  in  tlio  com]>nct  I  have  mentioned  to 
the  8iji;nature  of  Ehuer  J.  Barker.  On  the  9th  of  February,  i)reeeding  this 
action,  he  suffered  a  severe  contusion  by  the  fall  of  his  horse  while  charging 
in  the  fight  at  New  Baltimore.  After  receiving  the  wounds  mentioned  in 
the  text,  he  was  first  carried  to  the  hospital  at  Fairfax  C.  H.,  and  subsequently 
in  haste  to  Alexandria.  From  thence  he  was  removed  to  Now  York, 
nursed  and  tenderly  cared  for  by  two  ladies  whose  husbands  were  in  the 
regiment.  From  New  York  he  was  brought  by  tlic  wife  of  a  distinguished 
officer  to  his  native  minmtains,  where  he  recovered  from  his  wounds  and  re- 
turned to  the  army. 
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gade,  and  a  battle  flag,  and  a  few  prisoners.  The  division 
was  engaged  in  the  afternoon  of  the  2d  of  July,  with  the 
enemy's  cavalry  on  the  iett  of  their  line  at  Gettysburg. 
Custer,  with  the  second  brigade,  retained  that  position 
through  the  3d.  The  First  brigade  including  the  Fifth, 
under  Kilpatrick  and  Fariisworth,  marched  all  the  night 
of  the  2d,  and  reached  the  right  flank  of  the  rebels  about 
ten  o'clock  on  be  3d,  and  maintained  a"  vigorous  contest 
through  the  day.  Kepeated  charges  were  made  upon  the 
enemy's  infantry  lino,  in  one  of  which  General  Farnsworth, 
the  commander  of  tlie  brigade,  gallantly  fell.  The  Fifth, 
during  a  part  of  these  events,  was  left  in  support  of  Elder's 
battery,  and  exposed  to  a  tremendous  cannonade. 

On  the  night  of  the  4th,  the  cavalry  division  intercepted 
upon  the  summit  of  South  mountain  the  enemy  with  an 
immense  train  transporting  the  spoils  of  Pennsylvania. 
After  a  sharp  contest  the  entire  train  was  captured  with 
fifteen  hundred  prisoners  and  two  hundred  wagons  burnt. 
On  the  6th,  the  division  was  engaged  in  the  defense  of 
Hagerstown  against  the  attacks  of  Stuart's  cavalry,  and  in 
the  afternoon  of  that  day  retreated  before  Hood's  infanlry 
towards  Williamsport  amid  continuous  and  severe  fighting. 
In  one  of  the  charges  in  these  conflicts  the  horse  of  Cap- 
tain Pentield  of  Company  H  was  killed  under  him,  and 
while  attempting  to  extricate  himself  from  the  falleix  ani- 
mal he  received  a  fearful  sabre  cut  upon  the  head,  and 
was  taken  prisoner.  He  sufl^ered  in  the  southern  prisons 
until  March,  1865,  and  resigned  soon  after  his  exchange. 
The  third  division,  united  with  Burford's,  maintained  on 
the  8th  upon  the  plains  near  Antietam  creek  a  severe 
engagement  with  Stuart  supported  by  Hood.  The  conflict 
was  desperate  and  sanguinary,  but  in  a  final  charge  by  the 
Union  cavalry  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  the  rebels  were 
swept  from  the  field  with  a  heavy  loss.  On  the  14th  the 
division  attacked  the  rear  of  the  retreating  enemy  near 
Falling  Water,  and  captured  a  brigade  of  infantry  under 
Genera]  Pettigrew,  who  was  mortally  wounded,  two  flags 
and  two  pieces  of  cannon.     During  the  remainder  of  the 
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summer  jukI  far  into  nutumn  the  re^'ment  wna  iiiceflsantly 
etigjiged  in  the  aoverost  field  diitiea,  iittcnded  with  tVe(iueiit 
bloody  foIiiHionH  with  the  enemy's  horse.  On  the  10th  and 
11th  of  October,  the  division  was  involved  in  a  most  cri- 
tical position  from  a  formidable  attack  by  infivntry  and 
cavalry  in  the  neighborhood  of  Culpo[»per,  and  near  Brandy 
Station.  Surrounded  by  the  enemy,  it  was  only  extricated 
by  one  of  the  most  daring  charges  led  by  Kilpatrick,  Davies 
and  Custer  that  signalized  the  war.  The  enemy  was 
c}iecked,and  the  division  "Mitod  with  Burford's,  and  atnight 
fell  back  across  the  li.i{)pahann()ck.  During  these  operations, 
Major  Hammond,  with  balfof  the  Fifth,  was  in  support  of  a 
Bection  of  Polder's  battery,  while  Mr'or  White  was  support- 
ing the  other  section  with  the  remainder  oi  the  regiment, 
and  by  a  bold  and  opportune  cbarge  they  saved  the  battery 
from  capture.  On  the  10th  of  December,  Major  Ham- 
mond and  Captain  Krom  were  ordered  home  on  recruiting 
service,  and  returned  to  the  regiment  before  the  middle  of 
March,  having  enlisted  five  hundred  men  by  great  eftbrts 
and  personal  disbursements.  A  large  part  of  the  regiment 
at  this  time  reentered  the  service  on  a  new  enlistment. 

At  the  approach  of  the  new  year  of  1864,  the  Fifth  were 
permitted  to  construct  near  Germania  Ford  its  winter 
quarters ;  but  this  promise  of  repose  resulted  in  only  slight 
actual  relaxation  of  their  active  patrol  service.  On  the 
28th  February,  the  entire  third  division  marched  upon  a 
raid  of  more  than  usual  importance  towards  Richmond. 
A  detachment  of  the  Fifth  was  detailed  to  serve  in  the 
subordinate  and  unfortunate  expedition  of  Colonel  Dahl- 
gren,  but  it  embraced  no  member  of  Company  H.  The 
division  encountered  in  its  movement  extreme  suft'ering 
and  toil,  at  length  reached  the  Union  lines  near  Yorktown, 
were  transported  to  Alexandria,  and  from  thence  reached 
its  former  camp  at  Stevensburg.  Towards  the  close  of 
April,  the  regiment  broke  up  its  nominal  winter  quarters 
and  prepared  for  the  impending  campaign.  On  the  4th 
of  May,  the  Fifth  leading  the  division  forded  vhe  Rapidan; 
the  first   regiment   in   this   campaign   that   crossed  that 
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Btronm.  Enrly  the  next  moriilns?  a  heavy  eohinui  of  infantry 
ap|)eare(l  on  its  flank,  and  a  furious  eontlict  immediately 
commeneed.  Thia  action  was  the  initiative  of  the  memo- 
rahle  hattle  of  the  Wihlerness.  Colonel  Hammond  after 
holdinp^  his  ground  three  hours,  advised  General  Meade  of 
the  evidently  large  force  in  his  front,  with  the  assurance 
that  he  would  "  hold  them  in  check  as  long  as  possible.'' 
By  voice  and  example  ho  maintained  the  regiment  reso- 
hitely  in  liajid.  A  portion  of  it  was  dismounted,  and  as- 
sailed the  enemy  with  the  8penccr  rifle  with  terrible  cftect. 
Until  rcli(>ved  by  a  ])art  of  the  sixth  corps,  tlio  Fifth,  with 
unsurpassed  firmness  and  devotion,  confionted  for  five 
hours  the  assailing  column,  and  slowly  and  defiantly  fall- 
ing back.  It  performed  most  valuable  service  to  the 
army  but  at  a  fearful  sacrifice  to  itself.  After  this  bril- 
liant achievement,  the  Fifth  was  ordered  to  bivouo'^  near 
the  Wilderness  Tavern,  to  be  under  the  immediate  orders 
of  General  "leade. 

On  llie  7th,  the  Fifth,  i?)  conjunction  with  two  other 
regiments,  all  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Hammond, 
was  again  in  the  advance,  intrusted  with  the  respon- 
sible duty  '-.f  guarding  the  fords  and  picketting  the 
roads.  Ii  the  afternoon,  the  command  was  attacked  by 
cavalry  and  artillery,  and  a  part  giving  way,  Hammond 
was  compelled  to  make  a  rapid  retreat  down  the  river. 
When  Grant  effected  his  first  flank  movement,  the  Fifth 
was  the  last  regiment  that  left  tlie  Wilderness.  It  was  in 
the  rear  of  Burnside's  corps,  and  the  command  of  Ilara- 
inond,  subsequently  formed  the  rear  of  Hancock's  corps. 
Colonel  Hammond  was  reenforced  on  the  17th,  by  the 
First  Massachusetts,  twelve  hundred  strong,  with  direct 
orders  from  General  Meade,  to  destroy  the  Guineas  station, 
and  make  a  reconnaissance  on  Lee's  flank.  He  found 
the  enemy  strongly  fortified  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac, 
and  a  warmly  contested  action  occurred,  without  dislodge 
iag  their  force.  Four  days  later,  the  regiment  had 
another  severe  fight  on  the  Mattapony.  On  tlie  23d,  it 
encountered  the  enemy  in  large  force,  near  Mt.  Carmel 
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churc  1,  A  furious  fight  ensued,  that  brought  on  ti  general 
v^ngageraent  between  the  armies,  which  resulted  in  the 
rebels  being  driven  from  their  strong  position  on  the 
North  Anna.  The  brigade,  on  the  Ist  of  June,  met  the 
rebels  in  a  ccnflict  of  unusual  severity,  at  Ashland  station. 
Although  inflicting  a  heavy  loss  upon  the  enemy,  it  suf- 
fered itself  severely,  xviajor  "White  of  the  Fifth,  was 
dangerously  wounded,  and  Colonel  Hammond  received 
a  ball  just  above  the  ankle,  that  had  llattened  upon  his 
scabbard.  On  a  previous  occasion  he  had  been  wounded 
in  the  hand.  At  Salem  church  the  brigade  was  again  en- 
gaged, and  on  ^he  15th,  near  White  Oaks  Swamp,  the 
division  suddenly  encounteved  a  heavy  Confederate  co- 
lumn, and  after  a  severely  contested  action,  the  division 
was  overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers,  suftered  heavily, 
and  was  compelled  to  fall  back. 

General  Wilson,  who  had  succeeded  Kilpatrick  in  the 
command  of  the  Third  division,  aided  by  Kautz's  brigade 
of  cavalry,  and  fourteen  pieces  of  flying  artillery  on  the 
22d  of  June,  commenced  his  remarkable  raid  which  was 
designed  to  sever  the  enemy's  communications  below  Rich- 
mond. Rushing  with  the  utmost  celerity  along  devious 
roads  and  through  unfrequented  bypaths,  it  accomplished  a 
vast  work  of  devastation,  it  first  struck  the  Weldon  rail 
road  ;  it  next  reached  the  South  Side  road  ;  here  and  every- 
where on  its  march  destruction  marked  its  track.  Near 
Lhe  close  of  the  second  day,  it  was  met  by  a  strong  force 
of  the  enemy ;  a  sLarp  engagement  followed,  protracted  long 
into  the  night.  The  Fifth  was  in  the  skirmish  line,  and 
fought  with  its  usual  ardor  and  efficiency.  On  the  24th 
the  expedition  reached  and  eiFectuaUy  broke  up  the  Danville 
road.  The  next  day  Kautz  was  repulsed  in  an  attempt  to 
bu»n  the  bridge  over  the  Staunton  river.  Up  to  this  point, 
ten  "mportant  and  several  smaller  stations  and  depots  had 
been  (lest,  oyod,  and  fifty  miles  of  rail  road  track  with  their 
bridges  and  culverts.  The  couise  of  the  expedition  was 
row  describing  a  wide  circle  gradually  tending  towards  the 
Union  Hue.     The  28th,  it  reached  the  Weldon  road,  and 
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through  the  night  with  brief  pauses  was  engaged  in  a  fight 
with  an  infantry  force.     On  the  eighth  daj  of  its  march  it 
again  approached  Ream's  station.     The  Fifth  was  leading, 
and  a  mile  and  a  half  in  advance  of  the  column.     Here  the 
harassed  troops  had  the  assurance  of  meeting  a  support,  but 
instead  of  succor  and  friends,  they  were  confronted  by.  an 
impassable  barrier,  supported  by  a  force  of  overwhelming 
strength.     The  decision  was  promptly  made  to  attempt  a 
retreat  to  Rowauty  creek  and  there  fortify  wliile   scouts 
should  penetrate  the  rebel  lines  and  apprise  General  Grant 
of  the  critical  position  of  the  command.     The  execution  of 
the  plan   was  attempted,  but  while  the  main  body  was 
in  bivouac  it  was  irresis:  oly  assailed  by  the  rebels  on  its 
flanks  and  rear  and  utterly  routed.     I  am  unable  to  trace 
the  incidents  by  which  the  command,  broken  up  and  scat- 
tered, reached  the  Federal  lines  by  detachments,  in  small 
parties  and  individually,  many  after  several  days  of  severe 
suft'ering.    The  artillery,  wajvons  and  trains  were  lost.   Many 
of  the  troops  were  slain  and  numerous  prisoners  and  horses 
left  in  the  enemy's  hands.     Hundreds  of  slaves,  who  had 
gathered   in  joyous  exultation  around  the  column,  wore 
abandoned  to  their  fate. 

The  shattered  Fifth,  after  its  fearful  endurance  in  this 
expedition,  was  allowed  a  brief  period  of  repose,  but  on  the 
'Tith  of  August,  the  whole  division  was  embarked  on  Irans- 
pcrts  at  City  Point  and  transferred  to  a  new  field  of  action 
with  the  army  of  the  Shenandoah.  A  number  of  the  regi- 
ment, who  were  disabled  or  had  lost  their  horses  in  the 
raid,  had  been  previously  seatto  c.imp  Stoneman  near  Wash- 
ington, participated  in  the  series  of  battles  fought  the 
month  of  July  in  upper  Maryland.  The  Fifih  was  soon 
after  actively  engaged  in  picket  duty,  in  aiding  to  cover 
Sheridan's  retreat  from  Cedar  creek,  slowly  falling  back 
amid  incessant  conflicts.  On  the  25th  of  August,  the  first 
and  third  divisions  of  cavalry  met  a  heavy  force  of  the 
enemy  under  Breckenridge,  and  after  a  protracted  engage- 
ment were  forced  to  retreat.  The  regiment  lost  a  number 
in  killed  and  wounded,  incijding  Lieutenant  Greeuleaf 
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commanding  Company  A;  mortally  wounded.  At  night  it 
moved  to  the  Potomac,  and  crossing  at  Maryland  heights 
on  a  pontoon  bridge,  it  did  not  pause  until  it  reached  Antie- 
tam  creek.  Two  days  afterwards  the  division  recrossed 
the  Potomac  and  with  the  army  again  assumed  an  otteusive 
attitude. 

The  terra  of  Colonel  Hammond's  service  having  expired 
and  private  duties  constraining  his  return  to  civil  life,  on 
the  30th  of  August,  he  bade  a  formal  farewell  to  the  noble 
regiment  he  had  so  long  commanded  and  led  through  a 
series  of  such  brilliant  services.  An  infinitude  of  toils  and 
privation,  of  perils  and  triumphs  and  a  common  fame,  had 
united  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Fifth  by  no  ordinary 
ties  of  cordial  affection,  and  fraternal  sympathy.  As  no 
man  had  entered  the  service  of  the  country  from  loftier 
impulses  than  Colonel  Hammond,  so  no  officer  of  his 
grade  left  the  army  with  a  higher  reputation.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  regiment  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Bacon.' 

In  the  early  part  of  September,  the  brigade  was  con- 
stantly engaged  with  the  enemy's  forces,  and  on  the 
13th  captured  at  Opequan  the  South  Carolina  Eighth  with 
its  colonel  and  standard.  On  ^be  19th,  it  was  engaged  in 
the  terrible  battle  near  Winchester,  and  during  that  day 
executed  five  distinct  charges,  four  of  which  were  against 
the  close  serried  ranks  of  infantry.  Its  losses  were  heyvy, 
but  its  bearing  was  eminently  conspicuous.  Advancing 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  the  regiment  wap  exposed 
near  Ashbury  church  to  a  furious  shelling,  such  as  it  had 
never  before  experienced;  but  it  maintained  its  position 


The  apjilication  of  Colonel  Ilammoud  to  Ijo  imistered  out,  was  approved 
li  General  Wilson,  in  an  endorsement  from  which  I  make  the  following 
ei-tracts:  "Colonel  Hammond  is  a  most  valuable  and  worthy  officer, 
and  has  ScTved  with  jfreat  redit  to  himself,  and  benefit  to  the  service." 
General  Torbet  in  his  ai)pr()val  writes :  "  I  am  i)leased  to  mention  from  ])er- 
gonal  observation,  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  accomi)li8hed  olHcers  I  have 
known  in  the  servic(\  and  the  country  can  ill  attbrd  to  lose  the  services  of 
Buch  an  officer  at  this  time,"  —  Boudrye. 
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with    unfaltering  firmness   and   tenacity.      Through    the 
month  of  September  it  had  trifling  relief  from  incessant 
and  harassing  duty  in  patroling,  forming  escort,  and  in 
actual  conflict.     During  this  period,  one  of  the  most  sad 
and  revolting  services  was  imposed  on  the  Fifth,  that  the 
harsh  severity  of  warfare  exacts  from  the  soldier.     A  Lieu- 
tenant Meigs  of  the  Union  army  had  been  barbarously 
assassinated  by  unknown  persons  residing  near  Dayton. 
The  government  deemed  a  stern  retaliatory  example  de- 
manded, and  ordered  every  edifice  to  be  burnt  in  an  area 
of  three  miles.     The  regiment  was  detailed   to   execute 
this  fearful  retrbution.     Numerous  splendid  mansions  and 
happy  homes  were  consigned  to  the  torch,  withoi.t  any 
discriminaticn  between  the  innocent  and  guilty ;  but  the  im- 
pulses of  compassion  at  length  prevailed  and  the  order  was 
arrested  before  the  devastation  reached  the  pleasant  village 
of  Dayton.     During  several  successive  days,  the  regiment 
was  employed  in  the  burning  of  forage  and  grain  and  the 
destruction  of  mills;    a  ruthless   necessity  of  war,   that 
marked  the  course  of  Sheridan's  army  with  ashes  and  ruin. 
Determined  to  arrest  th^  harassingassaultsof  the  enemy 
upon  the  Union  pickets  and  rear,  Custer,  with  the  Third 
division  on  the  9th  of  October  turned  back  upon  and  at- 
tacked them  in  one  of  the  most  spirited  cavalry  actions  of 
the  war.     Amid  the   animating  clangor  of   the    bugles 
along  the  whole  front,  sounding  the  charge,  the  entire  line 
rushed  forward ;  Custer  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Fifth 
dashed  upon  the  rebel's  strong  central  position.     The  issue 
formed  a  brilliant  success  to  the  federal  troops.     On  the 
19th,   the  division   was  lying   at  Cedar  c"eek   with   the 
Union  array,  and  indulging  in  its   fatal    security.     It  en- 
dured the  common  disasters  incident  to  the  surprise  and 
rout,    and  fully    participated    in    the    crowning    yictory 
wrought  by  the  marvellous  inspirations  of  Sheridan.    Near 
the  close  of  the  day,  the  Confederates  made   a  final  and 
desperate  effort  to  redeem  its  fortunes,  by  a  cavalry  attack 
upon  the  flank  of  the  Union  army.     This  movemei.t,  Cus- 
ter wan  ordered  to   repel.     Torn  by  the  Union  artillery, 
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and  at  Buridown  assailed  by  the  whole  line,  the  rebels 
broke  and  fled  in  a  disordered  rout.  At  that  moment, 
the  Third  division  burst  upon  them  in  a  merciless  pursuit. 
There  was  no  cheering;  no  sounding  of  trumpets,  and 
the  flying  enemy  were  admonished  of  impending  slaughter 
only  by  the  trampling  of  pursuing  horses.  At  length  they 
halt  and  pour  a  volley  upon  the  Union  cavalry.  Then 
the  bugles  sounded  and  Custer  and  his  men  were  in  their 
midst,  and  a  scene  of  carnage  ensued  that  had  scarcely  a 
parrallel  in  the  war.  A  bloody  track,  weapons  broken  or 
abandoned,  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  wounded,  attested 
the  horrors  of  the  flight.  For  five  miles  the  pursuit  con- 
tinued, until  darkness  spread  its  compassionate  mantle 
over  the  frightful  spectacle.  Captain  Barker  of  Company 
H,  by  the  personal  command  of  Custer,  had  led  the  charge. 
The  Fifth,  commanded  in  the  field  by  Major  A.  H.  Krom, 
gleaned  immense  spoils  from  the  common  harvest  of  the 
great  victory.* 

The  Second  and  Third  divisions  of  cavalry  while  engaged 
in  a  reconnaissance  on  the  22d  of  November,  near  Mt. 
Jackson,  were  involved  in  a  hard  fought  battle,  and 
again  the  Fifth  was  peculiarly  distinguished,  in  repelluig 
by  a  bold  and  vigorous  movement  a  flank  attack  on  the 
column  by  the  Confederate  cavalry.  On  the  25th,  the  regi- 
ment was  ordered  into  camp  near  the  headquarters  of  the 
commanding  general,  and  a  few  days  after  was  allowed  to 
construct  its  winter  quarters  near  Winchester.  On  the 
27th  of  February,  1865,  Sheridan  moved  with  the  cavalry 


'  This  is  attestdd  by  the  official  receipt :  "  Received  of  the  Fifth  New  York 
Cavalry  comiuauded  by  Major  A.  H.  Krom,  twenty-two  ])i(>ceB  of  artillery, 
fourteen  caissons,  one  battery  wagon,  seventeen  army  wapons,  six  8])rinjr 
wagons  and  aml)ulance8,  eij'bty-three  scjts  of  artillery  harness,  seventy-fivo 
sets  of  wagon  harness,  ninety-eight  horses,  sixty-seven  mules,  captured  in 
action  in  the  battle  of  the  19th  Octolier,  18(54,  at  Cedar  Creek,  Va.  A.  C.  M. 
Pennington,  Jr.,  colonel  ccmimanding  l)rigade."  General  Custer,  in  an  enthu- 
siastic address  to  the  Third  division,  among  other  high  panegyrics  on  its 
achii^venient,  excluims:  "  Again,  during  the  niemoral)le  engngenu-nt  of  tlie 
19th,  your  conduct  throughout  was  sublimely  lieroic  and  without  a  parallel 
in  the  annals  of  warfare." 
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of  the  Shenandoah  toward?  Staunton,  and  on  the  Ist  of 
March  at  Waynesboro',  utjarly  anniljilated  tlie  relics  of 
Early's  army.  Fourteen  hundred  prisoners  were  among 
the  fruits  of  this  v'ctory.  Sheridan  decided  to  transfer 
most  of  these  to  the  Union  rear,  and  the  Fifth,  under  Colo- 
nel Boice,  with  broken  parties  of  other  regiments,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  about  one  thousand  men,  was  detached  as 
their  escort.  The  distance  was  more  than  one  hundred 
miles,  through  a  country  infested  by  guerrilla  bands,  and 
occupied  by  General  Rosser,  an  alert  and  energetic  rebel 
leader.  The  service  was  difficult  and  perilous,  but  was 
successfully  executed.  Rosser  made  a  vehement  effort  to 
rescue  the  prisoners,  but  was  repulsed  with  a  severe  loss, 
leaving  a  number  of  his  troops  to  augment  the  aggregate 
of  prisoners.  General  Sheridan  had  detained  about  his 
own  person  a  small  detachment  of  the  Fifth,  selected  for 
special  duty.  These  accoenpanied  him  on  his  trying  march 
to  the  James ;  participated  with  their  wonted  efficiency  in 
the  closing  bafCles  of  the  war,  and  were  present  at  the  sur- 
render of  Lee. 

The  main  body  of  the  regiment  pe;'formed  on  the  19th 
of  May  its  final  service  in  an  expedition  to  Lexington,Va., 
to  etfect  the  arrest  of  Governor  Letcher,  and  on  the  19th  of 
July  it  received  its  last  general  orders,  directing  its  return 
to  New  York,  to  be  there  mustered  out  of  service  and 
discharged.  By  an  auspicious  fortune  the  Fifth  had  fought 
at  Hanover,  Pa.,  the  first  battle  on  free  soil ;  it  was  the  first 
Union  regiment  that  crossed  the  Rapidan  in  Grant's  cam- 
paign ;  it  received  the  first  shock  at  the  battle  of  the 
Wilderness,  and  was  the  last  to  leave  tlie  field.' 

The  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  New  York  Volunteers. 

This  gallant  regiment  was  recruited  entirely  in  the  six- 
teenth   congressional  district,  and   throughout  its   whole 


'  Besldofi  official  documents,  I  am  largely  indebted  to  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Boudrve's 
Ilhtork  Ri'conl  of  the  Fifth  for  tint  facts  I  lia'x>  limbodied  in  the  preceding 
piiges.  I  have  also  roceived  valuable  information  from  officers  connected 
with  the  regiment. 
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career,  was  an  object  of  peculiar  pride  and  solicitude  to 
the  people  of  that  district.  Its  organization  embraced 
three  companies  from  Warren  county,  A,  D,  G ;  three 
from  Clinton  county,  B,  H,  I ;  three  from  Essex  county, 
C,  E,  F ;  and  one,  K,  from  Essex  and  Clinton.  The  latter 
company  was  enrolled  chiefly  in  the  Au  Sable  valley ;  a 
part  in  Peru,  and  a  small  portion,  including  the  captain, 
were  residents  of  Jay.  The  regiment,  with  great  appro- 
priateness designated  the  Adirondac,  was  mustered  into 
service  the  29th  August,  1862,  with  Samuel  F.  Eichards 
of  Warrensburg,  colonel,  Oliver  Keese,  Jr.,  of  Keese- 
ville,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  George  F.  Nichols,  of  Platts- 
burgh,  major.  By  the  successive  resignations  in  both 
cases  from  severe  sickness,  of  Colonel  Richards  in  the 
summer  of  1863,  and  Keese,  in  May,  1864,  Major  Nichols 
was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  regiment,  and  led 
it  with  distinguished  skill  and  ^courage  in  many  of  the 
severe  conflicts  it  encountered.  Colonel  Keese,  during 
his  command  of  the  regiment,  was  usually  fn  the  perform- 
ance of  active  duty  in  the  field.  At  the  mustering  in,  the 
officers  of  Company  C  were  James  H.  Pierce  of  St. 
Armands,  Captain  Nathan  L.  Washburn  of  Wilmington, 
first,  and  George  M.  Butrick  of  Jay,  second  lieutenant; 
the  two  latter  resigned  in  1863,  and  were  succeeded  by 
George  F.  Campbell  and  Luther  S.  Bryant.  Of  Company 
E,  Jacob  Parmerter  of  North  Hudson  was  captain,  Jo- 
seph R.  Seaman  of  Schroon,  first  lieutenant,  who  was 
promoted  to  the  captaincy  of  Company  A,  and  came  home 
in  that  command ;  and  John  Brydon  of  Crown  Point  second 
lieutenant,  who  succeeded  Seamr-n,  was  promoted  to  the 
command  of  Company  K,  was  afterwards  in  the  ordnance 
department  and  general  staff",  and  brevetted  major.  Ser- 
geant Edgar  A.  Wing  succeeded  Brydon  and  Sergeant  J. 
Wesley  Treadway,  promoted  to  second  lieutenant;  in 
November,  1864,  first  lieutenant  Company  A.  Corporal 
M.  V.  B.  Knox  was  promoted  second  lieutenant  Colored 
Volunteers,  and  left  the  service  with  rank  of  captain.  In 
Company  F,  Robert  W.  Livingstone  of  Elizabethtowu, 
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was  captain,  and  received  the  brevet  of  major;  John  L. 
Cunninghiiin;  of  Es.scx,  first  lieutenant,  was  promoted  in 
1863,  to  captain  of  (Company  D,  and  to  major  in  1864,  and 
brevetted  lieutenant-colonel;  and  William  II.  Stevenson 
of  Moriah,  second  lieutenant,  who  succeeded  Cunningham. 
Henry  J.  Xorthrop  was  appointed  second  lieutenant  in 
1864 ;  Daniel  A.  O'Connor  was  promoted  to  first  lieu- 
tenant in  1864,  and  came  home  in  acting  command  of 
company.  Charles  A.  Grace  was  pr:,inoted  to  second  lieu- 
tenant. Henry  J.  Adams  atid  Nelson  J.  Gibbs  were  pro- 
moted from  this  company  to  lieutenancies  m  Companies 
G,  and  I.  Adams  was  afterwards  advanced  to  captain 
and  commissioner  of  subsistence  and  brevet  major,  N.  Y. 
V.  Rowland  C.  Kellogg,  promoted  to  second,  soon  after 
first  lieutenant  Company  D,  and  in  1864  appointed  captain 
in  commissary  department.  The  oflicers  of  Company  K 
were  John  S.  Stone  of  Jay,  captain,  John  II.  Boynton  of 
Peru,  first  lieutenant,  resigned  in  spring  of  1864  and  suc- 
ceeded by  Sam  Sherman  of  Company  D.  Henry  M. 
Mould,  of  Kecseville,  secon.l  lieutenant  resigned  in  1863 
and  succeeded  by  Charles  W.  Wells,  who  was  promoted 
to  captaincy  of  Company  C,  and  came  home  in  command. 
Philip  V.  N.  McLean  was  promoted  from  this  company  to 
second  lieutenant  Company  D.  Charles  E.  Pruyn  was 
adjutant  of  the  regiment  on  the  organization.  Patrick 
H.  Delany,  quarter  master;  John  K.  Mooers,  surgeon, 
James  G.  Porteous,  assistant,  promoted  to  surgeon  in  Forty 
sixth,  and  Charles  L.  Hagar,  chaplain. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  regiment  entered 
the  service  with  an  aggregate  of  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  men ;  it  was  reenforced  at  intervals,  by  three  hun- 
dred anw  fifty  recruits,  but  returned  from  the  field  at 
the  expiration  of  its  term  with  only  three  hundred  and 
twenty-three  in  its  ranks,  embracing  both  oflicers  and  pri- 
vates. Immediately  upon  joining  the  army  the  regiment 
commenced  a  series  of  active  and  incessant  duties.  It 
formed  a  part  of  Peck's  force,  in  the  memorable  defense  of 
Suflfolk,  and  was  employed  in  the  arduous  raids  along  the 
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Black  river.  It  was  warmly  engaged  through  two  days  and 
often  under  heavy  fire,  in  a  continued  skirmish  with  the 
rebel  sharp-shooters  near  Suffolk,  and  participated  in  the 
feint  upon  Richmond  in  June,  1863.  The  brigade  to  which 
the  One  Hundred  and  P^ighteenth  regiment  was  attached 
was  in  the  advance,  and  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  destroy 
parts  of  the  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg  rail  road. 
While  the  regiment  was  engaged  in  executing  this  service, 
two  companies,  A,  Captain  Norris,  and  F  in  the  absence 
from  severe  sickness  of  Captain  Livingstone  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Cunningham,  were  advanced  as  skirmishers 
along  the  rail  road,  towards  the  South  Anna  river,  and  after 
cautiously  proceeding  about  one  mile  came  in  contact  with 
the  rebel  pickets.  The  command  continued  to  advance  in 
line  under  a  sharp  and  constant  fire,  the  enemy  slowly  re- 
tiring, and  speedily  in  addition  to  small  arms  they  opened  a 
fi.re  on  the  Union  troops  from  batteries  in  front  commanding 
the  line  of  the  rail  road  and  on  a  flank.  The  companies  under 
this  concentrated  tire  were  compelled  to  retreat  and  fell  back 
in  order,  assuming  a  strong  position  in  a  wood,  behind  a 
ditch  with  an  open  field  in  front.  During  this  movement, 
Lieutenant  Cunningham  received  a  painful  wound  from  a 
spent  ball,  but  did  not  leave  the  field.  Major  ISTichols 
soon  after  appeared  on  the  ground  with  two  fresh  compa- 
nies, D,  Captain  Riggs,  and  a  company  of  the  Ninety-ninth 
New  York.  These  companies  deployed  on  either  side, 
and  the  line  thus  formed  made  a  rapid  advance.  A  warm 
action  ensued  in  which  the  command  was  subjected  to  a 
heavy  fire  of  mingled  bullets,  shot  and  shells.  The  enemy 
were  at  length  driven  back  along  their  whole  front,  except 
at  one  point  in  their  position,  which  was  obstinately  main- 
tained and  appeared  to  be  fortified.  This  point,  which 
proved  to  be  a  breastwork  of  plank,  Lieutenant  W.  H. 
Stevenson  of  Company  F  proposed  to  capture;  and  calling 
for  volunteers  for  the  service,  selected  five  of  the  first  who 
offered.  He  rapidly  advanced  in  the  dark  behind  a  screen 
of  bushes,  which  flanked  the  rebel's  position  on  the  right, 
and  with  fixed  bayonets  and  loaded  guns  rushed  upon  the 
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breastwork  with  a  wild  Hhoiit.  Although  surprised,  the 
enemy  attempted  a  resistance,  but  the  gallant  Stevenson 
killed  one  with  his  revolver,  wounded  a  second  and  cap- 
tured tlie  remainder  of  the  party  consisting  of  thirteen 
men,  wlio  were  brf^nght  into  the  Federal  lines.  This  dash- 
ing exploit  initiatca  the  brief  though  brilliant  career  of  the 
stripling  hero.  The  constancy  and  resolution  of  the  regi- 
ment was  first  tested  on  this  occasion,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  officers  engaged  and  the  steadiness  and  discipline  of 
the  troops  received  the  highest  encomiums. 

The  (3ne  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  continued  attached 
to  the  i-olumn  of  the  James  until  the  spring  of  1864,  and 
was  engaged  in  operations  near  Norfolk  and  Bermuda  Hun- 
dred. It  composed  a  portion  of  Wistar's  command,  when 
it  advanced  to  Bottom's  Bridge  from  Williamsburg,  in 
an  attempt  upon  Richmond. 

It  at  this  time  constituted  a  part  of  the  second  brigade, 
first  division  of  the  eighteenth  corps.  General  W.  F.  Smith 
commanded  the  corps.  Brooks  the  division,  and  Burnhara 
the  brigade.  All  these  officers  were  eminently  distinguished 
by  their  fighting  qualities  and  high  reputation.  Early 
iu  May,  the  army  marched  upon  the  ill-omened  expedition 
against  Port  Darling  on  the  James,  which  was  terminated 
by  the  fatal  results  at  Drury's  Bluff.  The  march  from  the 
commencement  to  its  disastrous  issue,  was  a  constant  scene 
of  fighting  and  skirmishes.  On  the  tenth,  Companies  D, 
F,  and  K,  were  advanced  in  a  skirmishing  line,  the  last  held 
in  reserve,  while  the  remainder  of  the  regiment  was  de- 
ployed. The  coolness  and  bearing  of  Lieutenant  Stevenson 
of  F,  and  Kellogg  of  Company  D,  were  conspicuous,  and  the 
steadiness  of  the  whole  line  was  eminently  distinguished.^ 

The  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth,  four  days  after,  cap- 
tured with  small  loss  a  series  of  rifle  pits,  redoubts  and 
batteries,  which  formed  a  strong  advance  line  of  the  enemy. 


ill 
it, 


'  The  firmiK^sH  and  constancy  (if  tho  skirmipliinp;  line  drew  out  froro  Burn- 
ham's  atljutant  genoral,  tho  omphatic  tribute  :  "  There  la  aline  the  rebels 
can't  break." 
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TluR  work  from  the  form  of  its  construction  afforded  no 
protection  to  tlie  Federal  troops.  The  enemy  occupied  a 
short  distance  in  front,  far  more  formidnble  works  mounted 
with  licavy  guns,  and  during  tlie  wliole  day  the  second 
brigade  was  exposed  to  a  severe  fire  of  shells  from  this 
work.  One  of  the  missiles  crushed  the  head  of  Sergeant 
Place  of  Comi-any  K,  a  brave  and  intelligent  soldier. 
Tiiroughout  Sunday,  the  15th,  the  brigade  maintained  this 
exposed  position,  which  was  soon  to  a<;quire  a  dread  and 
bloody  prominence  in  one  of  the  darkest  pages  of  the 
war.  Ileckman's  brigade,  lying  to  the  riglit  of  the  Second, 
formed  the  extreme  right  of  the  army  line.  Between 
Heckman's  brigade  and  the  James,  there  was  an  interval 
of  a  mile  in  length,  whicii  was  left  unoccupied,  except  by 
a  few  feeble  and  scattering  posts  of  colored  cavalry.  No 
entrenchments  had  been  constructed  either  in  front  of  the 
Union  lines  or  on  the  flank ;  excepting  such  as  were 
hastily  thrown  up,  under  the  direction  of  commanders  of 
particular  brigades  or  regiments.  The  ground  had  been 
previously  occupied  by  the  Confederates,  by  whom  scattered 
and  irregular  redoubts,  trenches  and  rifle  pits  were  con- 
structed ;  but  these  were  so  arranged  that  they  aflforded  no 
protection  to  the  Union  troops  in  their  present  position. 
The  line  held  by  the  second  brigade,  stretched  along  a 
deep  excavation  which  iiad  been  made  by  the  rebels,  and 
at  this  time  was  filled  with  water.  A  standing  place  was 
formed  for  the  brigade,  by  levelling  a  narrow  space,  between 
this  ditch  and  the  embankment  ci'eated  by  tlie  earth  thrown 
up  in  its  construction.'  Slight  bridges  were  at  short  inter- 
vals thrown  across  the  Trench.  These  precautio.is  proved 
a  few  hours  later  of  infinite  importance.  The  embankment 
was  thus  converted  into  an  imperfect  defense,  which  i!i  the 
subsequent  action  aiibrded  great  protection  to  the  troops. 
General  Brooks  conceived  the  novel  and  happy  idea  of 


'Contrary  to  tlie  jirovailing  opinion  I  am  aHSiiriui  by  an  officer  who  par- 
ticipated in  thu  ciuupiiijfn  tlint  the  One  Iliintlred  uud  Eiglitceuth,  at  leaat 
was  supplied  with  entrenching  tools. 
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extondiiig  a  tolegniph  wire  in  front:  of  the  brigade ;  but 
unfortunately,  Tleekraan's  brigade  was  without  oven  this 
feeble  proteetiou,  and  lay  totally  exposed  to  the  assault  of 
a  vigilant  foe.' 

At  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  the  One 
Hundred  and  Eighteenth  was  aroused  and  at  its  post, 
in  conformity  to  special  orders,  or  its  established  pnvctice. 
The  air  was  loaded  with  a  thick,  dank  fog,  which  the 
opening  dawn  but  slightly  dissipated.  As  sun-rise  ap- 
proached, the  advance  or  movement  of  troops  was  noticed 
in  front,  but  in  the  obscure  light,  the  color  of  their  uniform 
could  not  be  distinguished,  nor  their  evolutions  deter- 
mined. A  few  shots  from  Belger's  artillery,  in  front  of 
tlie  brigade,  were  tlirown  into  the  ravine  along  which 
these  troops  were  advancing,  and  they  were  seen  to  halt 
and  lie  down.  A  staff  officer,  who  at  that  n^oment  ap- 
peared ou  the  field,  pronouncing  them  to  be  federa^ 
pickets  retiring,  and  ordered  the  tiring  to  cease.  Small 
white  flags  or  signals  were  distinctly  discerned,  waving 
in  the  mist,  and  voices  shouted  from  the  obscurity,  "  Don't 
tire  on  your  friends."  The  musketry  had  already  become 
sharp  on  the  right,  but  the  second  brigade  had  received 
no  orders  of  any  kind.  There  was  a  period  of  fearful 
suspense  and  hesitation.  Captain  Ramson  of  Company  [, 
unable  to  restrain  his  impatience,  leaped  upon  the  em- 
bankment, and  tiring  his  revolver,  exclaimed  :  "  This  is 
my  reception  of  such  friendfe,"  The  last  chamber  was 
scarcely  exploded,  when  he  :ell,  pierced  by  a  ball  that 
passed  through  his  body,  and  shattered  an  arm.  Doubt 
no  longer  existed  of  the  character  or  purpose  of  these 
troops,  and  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  instantly 
poured  a  volley  into  the  advancing  line.  The  front  rank 
of  the  enemy  now  rushing  impetuously  forward,  and  in 
the  dimness  of  the  light,  stumbled  over  the  wires,  and  those 
in  the  rear  pressing  after  them,  all  were  hurled  together 


'Tl»!  inspiration  I  have  imputed  to  General  Brooks  hu^  been  also  ascribed 
to  other  eources. 
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in  a  [noiniHcnous  mass ;  their  ranks  broken  and  tlirown 
into  inoxtrifnble  disorder.  Many  of  tlie  enemy  involved 
in  this  confusion,  threw  down  tlioir  nrnis  nnd  surrendered, 
and  were  sent  to  tlio  rear.  Up  to  this  point,  tlie  One 
Ifuiidn'd  and  Eigliteenth  had  acliioved  a  success.  It  was 
vigihint,  and  the  contenipliited  snrpris<'  liad  been  defeated ; 
but  Ilefknian's  l)rigade  was  surprised  and  nearly  Hanked, 
from  the  undefended  space  on  its  rii^lit.  It  had  fallen 
back,  and  at  one  time  tlie  whole  brigndc  were  prisoners; 
but  in  the  tumult,  an<l  amid  the  den.se  mist  and  smoke, 
escaped.  The  Eigiith  Connecticut,  next  on  the  right  of 
the  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth,  was  attacked  in  tiank, 
doubled  up  and  disappeared  from  the  iield.  The  One 
Hundred  and  Eighteenth  was  now  exposed  to  a  crushing 
tire  in  front  and  upon  the  right  tlank.  The  extempora- 
neous traverses  which  it  had  constructed  at  this  crisis, 
were  most  effective,  affording  a  partial  protection,  and  for 
awhile  the  resistance  of  the  regiment  appeared  to  be  suc- 
cessful ;  but  it  was  enveloped  by  an  overwhelming  force, 
and  a  terrific  and  sanguinary  conflict  ensued.  In  this 
desperate  aspect  of  the  battle,  each  man  was  directed  to 
gain  the  rear  without  regard  to  discipline.  A  few  em- 
braced the  opportunity  to  retreat;  others  still  sustained 
the  tight,  while  the  wounded  im[)lored  their  comrades  not 
to  abandon  them,  and  more  than  one  noble  life  v/as  sacri- 
ticed  to  preserve  these  sutierers  from  the  horrid  calamities 
of  a  hostile  prison  house.  The  regiment  was  soon  after 
rallied,  and  made  a  gallant  stand  ;  but  was  compelled  to 
fall  back :  again  advanced  a  short  space,  and  ultimately 
retreated  in  order.  Captain  Domiuy,  the  senior  officer, 
succeeded  to  the  temporary  command  f  tlxe  regiment,  on 
the  disability  of  Colonel  Nichols. 

The  dire  aceldama  was  ennobled  by  deeds  of  daring 
heroism,  and  instances  of  exalted  devotion.  An  intrepid 
young  lieutenant,  Henry  J.  Adams,  'of  Elizabethtovvn,  at 
the  moment  the  regiment  was  breaking,  seized  a  standard, 
and  shouting  the  words  so  familiar  to  scenes  of  home  and 
festive  joyousuess :  "  Kally  round  the  fiag,  boys,"  attempted 
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to  arrest  the  retreat,  and  esHentially  aided  in  rallying  the 
troops.  Captain  Kohort  W.  Livingstone  of  Company  F, 
early  in  the  action,  moved  from  the  cover  of  the  emhank- 
nieiit  in  order  to  communicate  with  Colonel  Nichols,  and 
while  standing  a  moment  expof  jd,  was  struck  down  by  a 
frightful  wound  in  tjje  shoulder.  His  gallant  young  lieu- 
tenent,  VV.  li.  Stevenso.i,  who  was  behind  an  end^ankment 
and  in  a  situation  comparatively  secure,  saw  him  fall,  and 
calling  on  the  men  to  bring  in  their  captain,  rushed  out 
to  IjivingHtone's  assistance,  accompanied  by  four  of  the 
comi>any.  Livingstone  admonished  them  of  the  great  ex- 
posure they  incurred,  and  urged  that  he  might  be  left;  but 
Stevenson  persisted  in  his  generous  purpose,  and  in  a 
moment  after  fell  dead  at  Iiis  commander's  side,  a  sacrifice 
to  duty  and  friendship.  Two  of  the  brave  men'  were  pro- 
strated by  wounds,  were  captured  and  died  in  southern 
prisons.  Livingstone,  as  he  was  borne  from  the  field,  was 
struck  by  another  shot,  that  terribly  lacerated  his  foot 
and  leg.  He  languished  in  great  sufiering  fourteen  months 
in  a  hospital,  before  his  severe  wounds  permitted  a  return 
to  his  home,  a  mutilated  and  disabled  soldier.^ 

The  regiment  was  not  pursued  by  the  severely  punished 
enemy  and  was  immediately  rallied  by  its  own  oflicers.  It 
maintained  u  bold  and  defiant  attitude  until  most  of  its 
wounded  were  borne  from  the  field.  In  that  conilict, 
scarcely  extending  over  the  space  of  half  »)n  hour,  the 
One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  out  of  the  three  hundred 
and  fifty  men  engaged  lost  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
privates  and  thirteen  officers  in  killed,  wounded  and 
prisoners.  Amid  all  these  disasters  and  sacrifices,  the 
regiment  had  captured  and  secured  two  hundred  prisoners, 


'George  Miller  and  William  Huff.  Their  names  are  worthy  oi  commem- 
moration. 

"Captain  Livingstone  gives  uttenmce  to  tliisjust  and  feeling  tril)ute  to 
the  memory  of  Stevenson :  "  Xo  more  galluiit  and  generous  spirit  was 
offered  among  the  victims  of  tlie  w:  r."  No  praise  of  Lieutenant  StcvcnKon — 
his  gaUant  ardor — liis  das.. — his  generous  friendship,  can  be  misplaced. — 
Mojoi'  Lioingatone'a  Lttter. 
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a  greater  number  than  it  retained  men  fit  for  duty. 
Among  the  killed  on  this  fatal  day  was  Captain  John  3. 
8tone  of  Company  K/  Li-,  atenant  Stevenson  was  killed 
and  Lieutenant  Edgar  A.  Wing,  Company  E,  a  youth  of 
high  promise  who  had  jo.ned  the  company  only  a  few  days 
before,  was  mortally  wounded,  taken  prisoner  and  died  the 
next  day.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Nichols  wis  slightly  wounded 
in  the  side  and  hand,  from  ivhich  his  sword  was  stricken  by 
a  shot;  and  his  clothing,  as  was  that  of  several  other  ofiicers, 
was  riddled  by  bulles.  Adjutant  John  M.  Carter  lost  an 
arm  and  was  capture*.;  Captain  Livingstone  and  Ransom 
were  severely  wouikImI;  Lieutenants  Treadvvay  and  Sher- 
man were  wounded,  ."nd  Captain  Dennis  Stone,  Company 
A,  and  Jan.os  H.  Pierce,  Company  C,  taken  prisoners.  The 
army  on  the  same  day  fell  back  to  Bermuda  Hundred  and 
fortified ;  but  the  stricken  and  fragmentary  One  Hundred  and 
Eighteenth  were  exempted  from  the  toil  of  entrenching. 

On  the  29th  of  May  the  eighteenth  corps,  embracing  the 
One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth,  embarked  in  transports,  and 
passing  down  the  James,  ascended  the  Pamunky  and 
landed  at  the  White  House.  Directly  upon  disembarking 
it  was  rushed  to  the  front,  and  on  the  1st  of  June  joined 
the  army  of  the  Potomac.  On  that  day  near  Coal  Harbor 
commenced  a  battle  which  continued  until  the  3d,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  severely  contested  and  sanguinary  engage- 
ments of  the  war;  but  its  incidents  and  results  have  been 
singularly  veiled  from  the  public  eyC.  The  Eighteenth 
corps  occupied  a  position  in  front  of  the  Union  army.  The 
One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  was  engaged  in  the  blood^^ 
scenes  of  these  conflicts,  but  not  unconnected  with  its  corps. 
Its  casualties  were  extremely  severe.  At  times  exposed  to 
a  heavy  fire  in  front  and  enfiladed  by  a  battery  and  rifle 


'Cajitain  Stimc,  before  entering?  the  army,  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  An  Snitle  Forks.  Althonph  singularly  modest  and  r'tiringin  his 
habits,  he  was  dis|)o8ed  from  the  impulses  of  duty  to  engag-e  in  the  conflict, 
and  when  a  large  number  of  the  intelligent  !ind  energetic  youth  of  the 
vicinity  ottered  to  enlist  under  his  command,  he  freely  and  promptly  olibrod 
liis  services  to  *\w  couutry. 
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pits,  to  escape  aunihihition  the  troops  were  compelled  to 
lie  prone  upon  the  earth,  while  a  tempest  of  minie  balls, 
shot  and  shells,  hurtled  just  above  them.  The  dead  cou'd 
neither  be  removed  nor  buried,  and  their  corpses  were  thrown 
upon  the  breastwork,  with  a  slight  covering  of  earth  strewn 
upon  them,  and  thus  their  decaying  bodies  aided  to  form  a 
bulwark  for  the  protection  of  their  living  comrades.  The 
taint  from  the  decomposing  mass  became  almost  insuft'era- 
ble,  before  the  corps  was  withdrawn  from  the  trenches.* 
The  suffenngs  of  the  regiment  through  the  trying  ordeal  of 
those  eight  days  were  extreme.  It  lost  at  Coal  Harbor 
seventy  men  and  officers.  Among  the  casualties  were 
Lieutenant  Michael  Reynolds  of  Company  A,  killed,  and 
Captain  Jacob  Parmerterof  Company  E  severely  wounded 
with  the  loss  of  a  leg. 

An  impregnable  line  in  front  arrested  all  advance  by  the 
Union  army,  but  the  enemy  was  held  in  an  equally  tenacious 
and  unyielding  grasp.  The  eighteenth  corps  sustained  its 
exposed  position,  and  in  the  end  formed  a  curtain  behind 
which,  on  the  12th,  General  Grant  accomplished  his  perilous 
and  memorable  flank  movement  which  eftected  the  change 
of  his  base.  When  this  bold  and  remarkable  operation  had 
been  accomplished,  the  Eighteenth,  also,  hastily  abandoned 
its  entrenchments  and  fell  back  unopposed  to  White  House, 
and  returned  tc  its  previous  field  of  duty.  On  the  15th  of 
June,' the  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  was  engaged  in  the 
attack  on  Petersburg.  Here  it  sutt'ered  a  heavv  loss  in  the 
death  of  Major  Charles  E.  Pruyn,  who  was  in  temporary 
command  of  the  regiment.  While  standing  in  an  exposed 
position,  and  in  the  act  of  surveying  the  works  he  was  pre- 
paring to  assault,  he  was  struck  and  horrildy  nmtilated  by 
a  shell.  He  had  acted  as  adjutant  in  the  organization  of 
the  regiment,  and  its  singuhir  proficiency  and  high  disci- 


'Aa  intelligent  and  gallant  officer  who  was  present  in  some  of  the  most 
severe  battles  of  the  war,  said  to  mo  that  i\w  torril)le  lighting  at  Coal  Har- 
bor "  far  exceeded  anything  ho  had  witnessed  ;  tliat  the  fiohl  wnH  literally 
swept  by  the  storm  of  bullets,  and  that  a  hat  raised  a  short  8i)ace  from  the 
ground  would  instantly  be  riddled  by  balls."  ' 
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pline  were  chiefly  imputed  to  the  skill  and  assidu'ty  of  his 
services,  sustained  by  the  field  officers  preernineutly  by  the 
military  attainments  and  persistent  zeal  of  Colonel  Keese.^ 
Lieutenant  Rowland  C.  Kellogg  was  also  wounded  by  the 
explosion  of  a  shell.  Captain  Levi  S.  Dorainy  of  '^  --rapany 
J  succeeded  to  the  immediate  command  of  the  regiment. 

The  fierce  and  protracted  siege  of  Petersburg  exacted 
from  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  the  most  arduous 
and  exhaustive  duties.  Night  succeeded  the  day,  days 
rolled  into  weeks,  and  the  weeks  formed  months,  but  their 
toils  had  no  mitigation,  while  their  endurance  and  dangers 
were  perpetual.  Now  exposed  to  the  burning  sun  and 
bi-eathing  the  arid  sand,  ^nd  now  struggling  in  mud  and 
water ;  often  suiiering  for  drink,  seldom  able  to  wash,  and 
never  changing  their  clothing  for  rest.  Constantly  shelled 
and  frequently  enfiladed  by  new  batteries;  burrowing  in. 
the  earth  to  escape  projectiles,  against  which  ordinary 
entrenchments  afforded  no  protection,  the  troops  were 
yet  joyous,  patient,  enduring  and  full  of  hope.  Amid 
all  these  exposures  and  sufiering,  after  it  hac?  recovered 
from  an  almost  universal  prostration  by  chills  and  fever  at 
Gloucester  point,  and  although  moving  in  a  malanous 
region,  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  was  always 
vigorous  and  healthy.  The  rigorous  ordeal  to  which  it 
was  now  subjected,  continued  with  brief  relief  until  the 
29th  of  July,  when  the  regiment  was  withdrawn  to  aid  in 
the  support  of  the  storming  column,  which  was  designed 
to  assail  the  enemy's  works,  on  the  explosion  of  the  long 
projected  mine.  They  witnessed  in  sadness  and  humilia- 
tion the  disastrous  fai'ure  of  that  magnificent  experiment. 
On  the  27th  of  August,  after  a  term  of  two  months,  the 
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During  the  long  period  of  one  hundred  and  thir- 


'  Major  Pruyn  had  been  fir^t  lieutenant  in  the  Ninety-seventh,  but  resigned 
and  became  attaclied  to  tlio  One  Hundred  and  Eight(\r.ith.  In  the  summer 
of  18(i:i  he  wan  ui)i)ointed  major,  on  the  recommendatitm  of  a  larjre  part  of 
the  line  orticcTS  of  the  regnnent,  a  majority  of  whcmi  held  senior  rank. — 
Major  Linngntone'H  litter. 
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teen  days,  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  had  marched 
and  toiled,  and  endured,  with  no  enjoyment  of  quiet  repose, 
and  almost  incessantly  subjected  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
A  single  month,  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  was 
permitted  to  repose,  after  its  prolonged  and  severe  service, 
in  a  pleasant  encampment  near  the  southern  banks  of  the 
James.     In  that  interval,  the  Ninety-sixth  hud  been  attached 
to  the  second  brigade.     This  brigade,  by  the  proficiency  of 
its  drill,  its  exact  discipline,  and  general  efiiciency,  had  be- 
come conspicuous  and  universally  esteemed  second  to  no 
other  in  its  distinguished  corps.     On  the  27th  September, 
every   indication   presaged   the   renewal   of   active   duty. 
Rations   for  two  days  were  ordered  to  be  prepared.     An 
unusual  earnestness  and  activity  were  manifestet!  by  the 
generals  and  their  stafls.     The  next  night,  the  tattoo,  bc.g- 
gestive  of  repose,  had  scarcely  sounded,  when  the  brigade 
was  ordered  to  move  prorr.ptly  and  in  profound  silence, 
leaving  their  tents  standing.     Previous  to  breaking  camp, 
the  One    Hundred  and  Eighteenth  and  the   Tenth  New 
Hampshire  had  by  a  special  order  exchanged  their  Enfield 
guns  for  the  Spencer  repeating  rifle,  a  tremendous  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  resolute  and  expert  marksmen.     This  selec- 
tion by  the  corps  commander  was  a  distinguished  recogni- 
tion of  the  efiiciency  of  the  preferred  regiments.     At  three 
.o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  the  division  led  by  the 
second  brigade,  was  passing  over  the  James  upon  a  pontoon 
bridge,  which  had  been  completed  the  same  hour.     The 
sound  of  the  movcmentwas  suppressed  by  earth  or  other  sub- 
stances strewn  upon  the  bridge.    On  reaching  the  north  bank 
of  the  river,  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  and  Tenth 
New  Hampshire  were  thrown  out  as  skirmishers  and  flank- 
ers, while  the  remainder  of  the  command  was  advanced 
along  the  road  in  column.     Soon  after  daybreak  a  brisk 
fire  was  opened  by  the  enemy's  pickets  which  fell  back  on 
their    reserves,  and  the   whole  were  forced  rapidly  back 
through  a  dense  wood,  for  the  distance  of  more  than  two 
miles,  when  the  Union  column  entered  upon  open  ground. 
A   strong   earth   work  was  now  revealed   in   front,  and 
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mounted  with  heavy  guns.  This  formiflable  work,  was 
Fort  or  rather  Battery  Harrison,  and  General  Stannard 
instantly  ordered  Burnliam  to  take  it  by  assault.  The 
Ninety-sixth  and  Eighth  Connecticut  forming  the  storm- 
ing column  were  supported  by  the  First  and  Third  bri- 
gade of  the  division  with  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth 
New  York,  and  Twelfth  New  Hampshire  as  skirmishers 
on  their  flank.  The  column  rushed  impetuously  forward, 
along  the  open  space,  met  by  a  furious  plunging  fire  from 
the  enemy's  lines.  "When  it  reached,  after  this  rapid 
advance  along  a  distance  of  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  mile, 
the  base  of  the  eminence  upon  which  the  works  were 
erected,  the  column  breathless  and  exhausted,  paused  in  a 
position  comparatively  protected.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  the  enemy  was  hastening  reenforcements  to  the  point 
of  attack,  and  the  commander  both  of  the  division  and 
brigade,  alarmed  at  the  postrre  of  afl'airs,  sent  a  mem- 
ber of  his  staft  to  order  an  instant  assault.  Lieutenant 
George  F.  Campbell,  Company  C,  One  Hundred  and 
Eighteenth,  aid  to  Genei'al  Burnham,  dashed  across  the 
plains  exposed  to  the  whole  range  of  the  enemy's  fire  and 
unhurt  communicated  the  order.  In  the  strong  tribute  of 
the  official  address,  this  was  pronounced  a  most  gallant 
act.  The  two  regiments  impetuously  scaled  the  hill, 
mounted  the  parapet,  and  their  gallant  color-bearers  planted 
simultaneously  their  flags  upon  the  works.  The  enemy 
precipitately  abandoned  the  lines,  falling  back  to  other 
works,  while  their  own  guns  were  turned  upon  them,  with 
deadly  ettect.  In  the  act  of  training  one  of  these  guns 
upon  the  fugitives,  General  Burnham  was  mortally 
wounded  and  died  in  a  few  minutes  after. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress  in  the  centre,  the 
skirmishing  support  had  approached  the  fort,  and  used 
their  terrible  rifles  in  picking  ofi'  the  gunners  in  the  works, 
and  demoralizing  the  defense.  Lieutenant-colonel  Ni- 
chols, with  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth,  after  being 
distinguished  "  for  his  cool  conduct  of  the  skirmish  lines 
in  the  general  assault,  captured  two  redoubts  on  the  right 
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of  the  fort,  during  the  main  assault.  Lieutenants  N.  J. 
Gibbs  and  II.  J.  Adams,  were  the  first  men  in  the  redoubts, 
and  promptly  turned  the  captured  guns  upon  the  retreat- 
ing enemy.  Surgeon  F.  G.  Porteous,  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Eighteenth,  was  officially  noticed  witli  strong 
recommendations  for  bravery  and  attention  to  duties, 
being  the  only  surgeon  in  the  brigade,  advancing  witli 
his  regiment  in  the  charging  column.'"  The  second 
brigade  now  moved  upon  two  entrenchments  in  front, 
and  captured  them  successfully,  driving  the  enemy  back 
upon  their  third  and  last  defense  on  this  line  of  works. 
Fort  Harrison  had  thus  been  snatched  from  the  jaws  of 
the  Confederate  army,  which  lay  in  great  force  immedi- 
ately contiguous,  and  was  too  important  a  position  to  bo 
relinquished  without  a  desperate  struggle.  The  last  lino 
captured  by  the  Union  troops  was  exposed  to  the  lire  of 
the  enemy's  gun-boats  and  to  assault,  and  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  fall  back  upon  Fort  Harrison.  The  enemy 
vigorously  pursued,  and  in  this  movement  both  Colonel 
Donohoe  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Nichols  were  severely 
wounded.  The  night  and  the  succeeding  morning  were 
assiduously  employed  in  extending  and  strengthening  the 
works,  which  now  acquired  the  form  and  strength  of  an 
enclosed  fortification.  A  second  and  third  time  the  onset 
was  repeated,  and  met  in  the  same  courageous  spirit,  and 
with  similar  results.  On  the  last  assault,  those  of  the 
assailants  who  survived  the  withering  tire  of  the  feder:;! 
troops,  threw  down  their  arms  and  surrendered.  About 
noon  the  next  day,  rebel  troops  had  been  massed  in  three 
heavy  columns,  and  covered  by  two  batteries,  rushed  upon 
the  new  federal  lines  with  heroic  impetuosity.  The  One 
Hundred  and  Eighteenth  and  Tenth  New  Hampshire 
were  stationed  at  salient  points  in  the  works,  and  the 
fatal  power  of  their  new  weapons  was  frightfully  demon- 


*  These  notices  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth,  I  extract  from  the 
address  of  General  Butler  to  the  army  of  the  James.  He  also  refi^rs  with 
warm  ajiproljation  to  tlii^  conduct  of  Corporal  Michael  Finnigan,  and  Pri- 
vate Frank  Jandrew,  of  the  regiment. 
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strated  upon  the  Confederate  ranks.  Gnii-hoats  were 
constantly,  but  with  trifling  effect,  shelling  the  Union 
position.  Tills  formidable  assault  was  repulsed  by  mus- 
ketry alone,  and  the  rebels  falling  back  to  cover,  aban- 
doned their  numerous  dead  and  wounded  upon  the  field. 

In  the  critical  period  between  the  two  first  assaults,  a 
gallant  act  occurred  that  reflected  the  highest  credit  upon 
the  bravery  and  zeal  of  Captain  Brydon  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Eighteenth.'  Twenty-two  pieces  of  cannon, 
several  battle  flags  and  numerous  prisoners  were  among 
the  results  of  this  enterprise  which  secured  to  the  Union 
army  an  important  position  that  was  never  relinquished. 
The  confederate  loss  was  known  to  be  very  large.  Cling- 
man's  North  Carolina  brigade  was  almost  annihilated.  The 
federal  loss  amounted  to  nearly  one-fifth  of  their  combat- 
ants engaged.  Besides  Lieutenant  Colonel  Nichols,  Cap- 
tain Dobie  and  Lieutenant  Treadway  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Eighteenth  were  wounded. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  moved  with  its  division 
from  the  quarters  near  Fort  Burnham  where  it  had  re- 
mained since  the  capture  of  that  work,  on  the  26th  of 
October,  to  a  position  within  about  three  miles  of  Fort 
Richmond,  erected  on  the  former  battle  ground  of  Fair 
Oaks.  The  regiment  at  that  time  was  composed  of  two 
hundred  and  five  men  for  duty  including  supernumeraries. 
At  dawn  the  succeeding  morning  it  advanced.  That  part 
of  the  I'egimeut  emloracing  more  than  half  which   was 


'"  Finding  that  my  ammunition  was  getting  low —  I  luul  a  few  minutes 
before  sent  a  staft'  officer  with  orders  to  bring  up  a  wagon  from  my  ord- 
nance train:  the  wagon  came  just  at  the  right  time,  during  the  second  as- 
sault, and  was  driven  up  to  the  sally-port  of  tlie  fort  by  Captain  John 
Brydon,  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Mew  York  Volunteers.  A.  O.  0.,  of 
the  division,  aud  kejjt  there  until  the  action  was  concluded.  It  was  in  full 
view  and  but  short  musket  range  from  the  enemy,  yet  Captain  Brydon  gal- 
liintly  held  his  mules,  three  of  which  were  killed  and  three  wounded  while 
he  was  thus  owuiiied,  while  Lieutenants  Burbankand  Cook  of  my  statf  dis- 
tributed the  ammunition  to  the  commaud." —  General  Stannanl's  licport. 
For  this  gallant  teat  Cajitain  Brydon  received  from  thi' governor,  with  words 
of  warm  encomium,  the  brevet  of  major. 
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armed  with  Spencer  riflea,  was  tlirown  in  front  as  skir- 
mishers, and  the  remainder  held  in  reserve.  Passing  a 
covert  of  woods,  the  skirmishers  entered  upon  a  cleared 
field,  which  extended  to  the  fort  a  distance  of  about  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile.  Over  this  space,  they  made  a  rush  upon 
the  work,  in  the  face  of  a  terrible  tire,  and  succeeded  in 
approaching  it  within  about  one  hundred  yards.  The 
enemy's  lines  at  this  moment  were  only  slightly  manned, 
but  the  entrenchment  was  '"3avy  and  formidable,  and  wholly 
unassailable  by  the  feeble  L^Llimishing  force.  Major 
Dominy,  an  officer  conspicuous  for  his  fighting  qualities, 
commanded  the  regiment,  and  at  this  time  passed  an  order 
for  the  troops  to  lie  down,  seeking  any  cover  that  presented 
itself,  for  protection  against  the  irresistible  tempest  of  shot 
and  balls  that  was  hurled  upon  them.  Soon  after,  they 
were  directed  to  fall  back  singly  to  an  excavation  on  a  road 
in  the  rear.  The  regiment  made  no  further  advtince,  but 
after  the  repulse  of  the  assaulting  column  mentioned  in  the 
notice  of  the  Ninety-sixth  regiment,  retreated  to  its  former 
encampment. 

The  losses  of  the  regiment  were  greater  in  proportion 
to  its  strength  than  on  any  previous  occasion.  The  skir- 
mishing party  entered  into  action  with  nine  officers :  three 
of  these,  Major  Dominy,  Lieutenants  McLean  and  Gibbs 
returned  in  safety,  but  Captain  J.  R.  Seaman,  Company  A, 
was  seriously  wounded.  Lieutenant  M.  J.  Dickinson  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  with  Lieutenants  Saunders, 
Potter,  O'Connor,  and  Bryant.  Captal.i  M.  V.  B.  Stetson 
in  the  reserve  was  .  Iso  wounded  while  aiding  to  remove 
Colonel  Moffitt  of  the  Mnety-fifth  from  the  field.  When 
the  regiment  reached  its  former  quarters,  scarcely  forty  men 
had  gathered  to  its  standard,  but  others  returned  until  the 
aggregate  was  increased  to  nearly  one-half  the  number  who 
liad  marched  out  the  day  preceding.  The  One  Hundred  and 
Eighteenth  remained  in  camp  through  the  winter,  and  on  the 
"march  upon  Richmond  the  ensuing  spring,  its  relics  were 
engaged  on  picket  duty  and  advanced  as  skirmishers,  cover- 
ing the  third  division  of  the  twenty-fourth  corps.  It  was 
19 
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the  firpt  organized  Fedora!  roginioiit  that  enterod  Kiolmiond. 
The  Olio  Hundred  and  Kightoontli  bore  tlio  noble  iiiHoription 
upon  its  national  flag:  "  Suft'olk — South  Arna — Coal 
llarboi- — Fort  Harrison — Berninda — Swift  Creek — Peters- 
burg —  Fair  Oaks —  Drury'H  Blutl' —  Crater —  Kiehinond." 
This  attests  its  militai-y  glory,  but  its  high  moral  quali- 
ties are  still  more  illustrated  by  the  ronuirkable  faet,  that 
not  a  single  member  of  the  regiment  was  known  to  liave 
deserted  to  the  enemy.  In  more  authoritative  language 
than  I  can  use,  General  BevenSjin  recapitulating  its  services, 
pronounces  thiseulogium  upon  the  One  Hundred  and  Eigh- 
teenth atDrury'sBluft:  "This  regiment  distinguished  itself 
forgreatvalorand  pertinacity,  and  won  the  reputation  it  has 
since  enjoyed,  of  being  one  of  the  most  resolute  regiments  in 
the  service."  He  adds : "  With  this  weapon  (the  Spencer  rifle) 
they  will  return  to  your  state  armed,  and  it  is  a  most  appro- 
priate testimonial  of  their  eiKciency,"  '  I  have  been  guided 
essentially  in  the  brief  hurvey  of  the  operations  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Eighteenth  by  official  documents.  I  owe  my 
acknowledgments,  also,  to  a  series  of  articles  first  published 
in  the  Glen's  Falls  Republican  as  to  other  authentic  newspaper 
correspondences,  but  particularly  to  officers  of  the  regiment 
from  whom  I  have  derived  the  most  valuable  information; 
among  these  I  may  enumerate  Colonel  Nichols,  Majors 
Livingstorc  and  Brydon,  and  Lieutenant  McLean. 

OJ/icers  <.J  lUe  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Reyiment,  when  mus- 
tered out  of  the  service,  June  Vdth,  1865. 


Col.  George  F.  Nichols,  brevet 

GeneraUJ.  S.  V. 
Lt.  Col.  Levi  S.  Doniiny,  brevet 

Col.  N.  Y.  V. 
Major    John    L.    Cunningham, 

brevet  Lt.  Col.  U.  S.  V. 
Surgeon  William  0.  Mansfield. 
Asst.  Surg.  J.  C.  Preston. 
Chaplain  Charles  L.  Hagar. 
Adjutant  Clifi'ord  Hubbard. 


Q.  M.  Henry  J.  Northrup,  brevet 

Captain  N.  Y.  V. 

Company  A. 
Capt.  Joseph  R.  Seaman,  brevet 

Major  U.  S.  V. 
1st  Lt.  J.  W.  Treadway,  brevet 

Captain  N.  Y.  V.,  from  Co.  E. 
Company  B. 
Capt.  George  F.  Campbell,  brevet 

Major  N.  Y.  V.,  from  Co.  C. 


'  General  Devens  to  Governor  Fenton. 
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Ist  Tit.  .las.  A.  rrurrett,  brevot  Ist  Lt.  Daniel  0.  Connor,  Asst. 

('aptain  N.  Y.  V.,  from  (!o.  A.  Hospital  Steward. 

2il  ^t.  MtfII  Perry,  brevet  Cap-  2d  Lt.  (!harlc8  A.  Grace,  from 

tain  N.  Y.  V.,  from  Co.  A.  Co  A. 

Compitni/  ('.  Company  G. 

Capt.  C.  W.  Wells,  brevet  Major  Ist  Lt.  James  IL  Pitt,  from  Co. 

N.  Y.  v.,  from  (^o.  K.  11. 

Ist  Lt.  L.  S.  Bryant.  Companj/  II, 

2d  Lt.  N.  H.  Arnold,  from  Co.  E.  Capt.    David    F.    Dobie,   brevet 

Company  I).  Major  N.  Y.  V. 

Capt.  John  W.  AngcU,  from  Co.  1st  Lt.  F.  Saunders. 

£.  Compuny  I. 

2d  Lt.   Philip  V.  N.   McLean,  Capt.    Martin    V.    B     Sloison, 

from  Co.  K.  Major  N.  Y.  V. 

Company  E.  Ist  Lt.  Nelson  J.  Cribbs,  brevet 

Capt.    Henry  S.    Graves,    from  Captain   N.  Y.  V.,   from   Co. 


Co.  I. 
1st  Lt.  George  II.  Potter,  from 

Co.  A. 
2d  Lt.  William  T.  Bidwell,  late 

Hospital  Steward. 
Company  F. 


F. 

Company  K. 
Capt.  John  Brydon,  brevet  Major 

N.  Y.  V. 
Ist  Lt.  John  W.  Calkins,  from 

Co.  K. 


Capt.    Robert    W.    Livingstone,     2d   Lt.   George  Vaughan,   from 
brevet  Major  N.  Y.  V.  Co.  I. 

Officers  connected  with  Essex  County  Troops  who  resigned  or  were 

discharged. 

Samuel  T.  Richards,  Col.,  Jt'y  rick,  discharged  February  14, 

8th,  1363.  1863. 

Colonel,  Oliver   Keese,  Jr.,  re-  Jacob     Parmerter,     discharged 

signed  Sept.  14,  1864.  Nov.  15,  1864. 

Captain  James   II.  Pcirce,    dis-  Ist  Lieutenant  John  S.  Boynton, 

charged  Feb.  9,  1865.  resigned  March  12,  1864. 

Ist  Lieutenant  Nathan  S.  Wash-  1st   Lieutenant    Sam    Sherman, 

burn,  discharged  February  14,  discharged  Oct.  19,  1864. 

1863.  2d  Lieutenant  Henry  M.  Mould, 

2d  Lieutenant  George    M.   But-  resigned  Aug.  1,  1863. 

Brevet  Commissions  issued  hy  the  Governor  to  Enlisted  Men  of  this 

Re',iment. 

Sergeant  Cass  C.  La  Point,  2d     Sergeant  Major  Ashley  S.  Prime, 
lieutenant.  2d  lieutenant. 
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Sergeant    Joseph    A.    Hastings, 
2d  lieutenant. 


Sergeant  Freeman  D.  Lindsay, 
2d  lieutenant. 


Enlisted  Men  of  (?iis  Regiment  to  whom  Medals  of  Honor  have  been 
aivarded  hy  the  Secretary  of  Vi\vr. 

Private  Franklin  Jandro. 

The  One  H.\yidred  and  Fifty-third  Regiment  N.  Y.  Volunteers. 

This  regiment  was  recruited  from  various  sections  of 
the  state,  and  mustered  into  service  October,  1862.  Tho- 
mas Armstrong  of  Clinton  county  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  heutenant-colonel  at  its  organization,  and  resigned 
February>  1863.  A  large  part  of  a  compnny  which  was 
attached  to  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-third  as  Company 
I,  was  enrolled  by  John  F.  McGuire  of  Keeseville,  from 
Clinton  and  Essex  counties,  and  in  it  he  was  appointed 
second  lieutenant.  By  the  successive  resignations  of  the 
superior  officers  he  was  promoted  in  December,  1863,  to 
the  command  of  the  company.  The  regiment  immediately 
after  its  organization  was  ordered  to  Alexandria,  and  sub- 
seqtlently  at  Washington  was  employed  in  provost  duty. 
Company  I  was  specially  detached  in  that  service.  Early 
in  1864  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-third  was  transferred 
to  Louisiana  and  incorporated  with  the  nineteenth  army 
corps.  It  was  engaged  in  the  Red  river  expedition  and 
participated  in  all  the  hardships  and  disasters  of  that  cam- 
paign. When  the  Union  forces,  after  the  battle  of  Sa'iue 
Cross  Roads,  fell  back.  Company  I  was  the  rear  company 
in  the  retreat  of  the  army.  The  nineteenth  corps  sailed 
from  New  Orleans  on  the  3d  of  July,  with  sealed  orders ; 
but  its  destination  proved  to  be  the  Chesapeake.  The 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty-third  and  four  companies  belong- 
ing to  other  regiments,  the  advance  of  the  corps,  on  their 
arrival  at  Fortress  Monroe,  were  instantly  ordered,  with- 
out disembarking,  to  the  defense  of  Washington,  then 
menaced  by  Early's  incursion.  These  troops  were  has- 
tened through  the  city  amid  the  deep  excitement  and 
alarm  of  the  people,  to  a  position  at  Fort  Stevens,  where 
they  went  into  immediate  action.     After  the  rwulse  of  the 
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rebels,  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-third  joined  in  their 
pursuit  across  the  Potoni.ic  into  the  Shenandoah  valley, 
but  was  suddenly  recalled  to  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  to 
oppose  another  apprehended  advance  of  the  enemy.  The 
regiment  was  soon  after  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Winches- 
ter, and  Company  I  here  sustained  some  slight  casualties . 
It  participated  in  the  engagement  at  Fisher  HtU  and  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  Confederates  from  that  iield. 

The  Nineteenth  corps  was  at  Cedar  Creek  and  suffered 
heavy  losses  incident  to  the  surprise  and  early  catastrophies 
of  that  eventful  day.  The  One  Hundred  and  Fifty- 
third  formed  part  of  the  picket  line  that  enveloped 
Washington  after  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
discharged  guard  duty  at  the  arsenal  on  the  military  trials 
that  succeeded.  In  June,  1865,  the  regiment  was  ordered 
to  Savannah,  where  it  performed  provost  duty  until  its 
discharge  Captain  McGuire  of  Company  I,  brevet  ma- 
jor N.  Y.  v.,  during  that  service  acted  as  adjutant  provost 
marshal  of  the  city.  In  the  succeeding  October,  the  Onr 
Hundred  and  Fifty-third  was  disbanded  at  Albany. 

Brevet  commigiiiojis  issued  to  enlisted  men  of  this  regiment. 

Sergeant  Jamea  C.  Bullock,  2d  lieutenant. 
Private  Melchior  H.  HoflFnagle,  2d  lieutenaat. 

27ie  Secoj^d  New   York  Cavalry. 

The  last  organized  company  in  Essex  county  was  en- 
rolled in  Ticonderoga  in  the  summer  of  1864,  of  which 
William  H.  Sanger  was  appointed  captain,  James  McCor- 
mick  first,  and  George  B.  Coates,  second  lieutenant,  each 
on  the  8th  of  September,  1864.  They  had  both  belonged  to 
the  Thir  y-fourth  New  York  Volunteers.  It  was  attached 
to  the  Second  New  York  Cavalry  as  Company  S,'  with  the 
army  of  Sheridan,  and  performed  excellent  services  in  the 
Shenandoah  valley,  attended  him  in  the  perilous  marcli  to 


'  When  the  ori^nal  merabors  were  muatered  out,  and  the  veterans  and 
recruits  were  orji^auizud  into  four  new  cnnipaniua. 
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the  James,  and  was  engaged  with  his  command  in  the  bat- 
tles that  preceded  the  surrender  of  Lee.  This  regiment 
was  ultimately  associated  with  the  Fifth  in  the  achievements 
of  the  Shenandoah  campaign.  Lieutenants  McCormick 
and  Coates  were  both  wounded,  the  former  very  seriously 
at  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek.  Lieutenant  McCormick  was 
discharged  May  Ist,  1865.  Coates  was  promoted  to  first 
lieutenant  but  not  mustered  in  as  such,  and  remained  with 
the  regiment  until  it  was  disbanded  June  5th,  1865.  Cap- 
tain Sanger  was  made  brevet-major  New  Y^rk  State 
Volunteers  and  discharged  May  15th,  1865. 

Medals  of  Honor  were  awarded  to  the  following  enlisted  men: 
Frank  Miller.  J.  S.  Calkins. 

List  of  brevet  commissions,  second,  lieutenant  issued  to  enlisted  men. 

Private  John  J.  Morse.        Private  Burncl;  Galloway. 

Sergeant  Fred.  A.  M.  Ball, 

An  approximation  only  can  be  reached  of  the  number 
of  troops  contribut.id  by  Essex  county  to  the  Union  army. 
The  otKcial  military  records  and  the  census  returns  which 
are  known  to  be  imperfect,  arc  far  below  the  reality,  ex- 
hibits a  total  of  one  thousand  and  three  hundred  and  six. 
These  records  do  not  embrace  the  large  numbers  v  -m 
were  mingled  in  the  various  other  organizations  o*^  the 
state,  and  the  census  returns  must  most  inadequately 
exhibit  the  true  amount.  Many  other  residents  of  Essex 
county,  estimated  at  the  time  to  amount  to  several  hundred 
in  the  aggregate,  were  enlisted  by  the  active  zeal  of  agents 
from  several  of  the  New  England  states.  The  excess  of 
seven  dollars  per  month  pay,  offered  by  Vermont,  allured 
large  numbers  of  the  youth  of  the  county,  who  enlisted  into 
the  line  of  that  state.  The  archives  of  New  York  show 
that  from  the  recruits  credited  on  the  quota  of  Essex  county, 
three  hundred  and  sixty-six  deaths  occurred  on  the  f^:!(l  of 
battle  from  wounds,  accidents,  anddiisenses  incident  to  the 
exposures  of  the  service.     The  actual  casualties  among  the 
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citzens  of  Essex  were  far  heavier,  and  can  never  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  be  computed. 

An  attempt  to  ascertain  the  expenses  and  disbursements 
in  their  infinitely  varied  forms,  is  still  more  difficult  and 
unsatisfactory.  The  amounts  actually  authorized  by  the 
board  of  supervisors  to  be  raised  by  the  county  and  the 
several  towns,  at  different  sessions  and  without  the  accu- 
mulation of  interest  reached  a  total  of  $553,871.47.  This 
great  sum  does  not  include  the  vast  amounts  realized  by 
the  liberal  contributions  derived  from  personal  and  local 
eftbrtd,  nor  the  money  expended  in  recruiting  and  equip ^ 
ping  the  early  volunteers.  N^or  the  supplies  of  provisions, 
clothing,  medicines  and  other  subscriptions  essential  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  troops.  Heavy  sums  were  ag- 
gregated by  the  individual  payment  of  the  $300,  by  an 
early  act  authorized  to  avoid  the  draft,  and  by  the  pur- 
cliase  of  substitutes.  Private  liberality  and  patriotic  zeal 
expended  in  silence  and  secrecy  vast  amounts  which  were 
unknown  and  incomputable.  The  magnitude  of  all  these 
contributions  and  expenditures  can  never  be  known,  nor 
will  human  pen  ever  record  the  extent  and  value  of  these 
efforts. 

The  following  tabular  statements  exhibit  interesting 
statistics  illustrative  of  the  devotedness  and  responsibilities 
incurred  by  the  towns  of  Essex  county  :  ^ 


Table  No.  1.     Number  enlisted  by  several  towns. 


Chesterfield,  92 

Crown  Point 102 

Elizabethtown,  105 

Essex,  60 

Jay, 9:5 

Keene, ...  47 

Lewis,  115 

Minerva, 50 

Moriah,  157 

Newcomb, 8 


North  Elba, 27 

North  Hudson, 24 

St.  Armands, 19 

Schroon , 94 

Ticonderoga, 128 

Westport, 58 

WiUsboro', 43 


Wih:Jigtou, 


64 


Total,. 


1306 


'I  liavo  obtained  these  materials  through  the  research  and  courtesy  of 
Major  R.  W.  Livingstone. 
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Chesterfield,  28 

Crown  Point, 44 

Klizabethtown,  19 

Essex,  16 

Jay, 25 

Keene, 9 

Lewis, 35 

Minerva, 12 

Moriah, 34 

Newcomb,  1 


TaUe  No.  2.     Died,  etc. 

North  Elba, 6 

North  Hudson, 

St.  Armands, 7 

Schroou,  28 

Ticonderoga,  45 

Westport,.... 24 

Vv"  i  llsboro', 17 

Wilmington 16 


Total, 


366 


Tahle  No.  3.      Town  Indehtednesa. 


i  i. 


:p  f^'^ 


Chesterfield, $16,192  33 

Crown  Point, 

Elizabethtown, 3,777  91 

Essex, 1,275  00 

Jay, 12,300  00 

XvGGDC 

Lewis,'..!!!'.!!!!!!!!...    6,6oo  oo 

Minerva, 3,500  00 

Moriah, 9,860  00 

Newcomb, 600  00  Total, $64,763  74 

The  towns  which  appear  blank  in   the  above  statement,  made 
separate  provision  for  their  local  liabilities. 


North  Elba,  

North  Hudson, $1,100  00 

St.  Armands, 2,000  00 

Schroon, 200  00 

Ticonderoga,  

Westport, 2,600  00 

Wilmington 900  00 

Wllsboro', 3,858  00 


'4 


in  i 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Grants  and  Patents. 

I  have  reviewed  in  preceding  pages,  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  grants  of  territory  contiguous  to  Lake 
Champlain,  in  accordance  with  the  ordinance  of  the  king 
of  France,  in  the  year  1676.  The  action  of  the  colonial 
government,  under  the  British  proclamation  of  October  7, 
1763,  authorizing  grants  of  land  to  be  made  in  such  colonies 
as  they  might  prefer,  to  the  reduced  officers  and  soldiers 
who  had  served  in  the  regular  army,  in  the  Canadian 
campaigns  ;  and  transactions  connected  with  such  grants, 
I  have  fully  discussed.     The  purchasers  of  these  rights 
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usually  located  their  lands  in  the  names  of  the  grantees, 
but  not  apparently  in  all  eases.  William  Gilliland  em- 
braced in  one  body,  the  entire  tract  from  the  Boquet  to 
Splitrock,  under  several  distinct  rights,  and  other  pur- 
chasers pursued  the  same  course.  All  these  locations, 
many  of  which  were  established  as  early  as  1765  and 
1766,  and  authenticated  by  appropriate  legal  formalities, 
have  been  perpetuated  and  still  exist,  unuc;r  the  names  of 
the  original  grantees.  In  many  instances,  the  officers  and 
soldiers  located  and  perfected  the  titles  themselves  to 
these  lands. 

The  history  of  the  grants  and  the  change  of  policy  con- 
nected with  them  possess  no  inconsiderable  value  and  de- 
mands a  brief  attention.  The  quantity  of  these  grants 
contemplated  by  these  proclamations  was  the  concession  of 
five  thousand  acres  to  a  field  officer ;  to  a  captain  three 
thousand  acres;  to  a  subaltern  stafl" officer  two  thousand 
acres ;  to  a  non-comraissioned  officer  two  hundre.'  acres, 
and  to  a  private  fifty  acre3.  These  grants  were  conferred 
by  parchment  patents,  under  the  great  seal  of  the  colony 
and  impressed  with  the  royal  arms.  They  reserved  to  the 
king  "  all  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  and  all  pine  trees  fit 
for  masts  of  the  growth  of  twenty-four  inches  diameter  and 
upwards  of  twelve  inches  from  the  earth."  These  grants 
were  held  for  ten  years  "  in  free  and  common  socage  ex- 
empt from  all  quit  rents,  and  after  the  expiration  of  that 
term,  rendering  and  paying  in  the  custom  house  in  New 
York,  at  Lady  Day,  the  yearly  rent  of  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  sterling,  for  each  and  every  hundred  acres  of  the 
granted  land."  The  farther  conditions  imposed  the  settle- 
ment "  of  as  many  families  on  the  tract  as  shall  amount  to 
one  family  on  every  thousand  acres  thereof,"  and  "  to  cul- 
tivate at  least  three  acres  for  every  fifty  acres  susceptible  ot 
cultivation."  Both  of  these  conditions  were  to  be  performed 
within  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  grant.  "  No  waste 
was  to  be  committed  on  the  reserved  timber;  the  grant  to 
be  registered  at  the  secretary's  office  and  docketted  at  the 
auditor's  office  in  New  York."    A  neglect  to  perform  either 
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of  these  conditions  worked  a  forfeiture  of  the  grant.  We 
may  trace  in  the  Land  papers  serious  consequences  result- 
ing from  these  delinquencies.  The  council  seems  to  have 
possessed  certain  powers  to  control  the  nature  and  form  of 
these  proceedings.  In  February,  1765,  it  adopted  a  rule, 
that  no  soldier  was  entitled  to  a  grant  "  unless  disbanded  on 
the  reduction  of  the  regiment."  By  minutes  in  1770,  1771, 
it  required  grants  to  be  taken  out  in  three  months  after 
the  petition  had  been  presented,  and  in  the  last  date 
ordered  namee  of  delinquents  to  be  stricken  from  the  list  of 
grants.  Most  of  these  grants  were  located  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lake  Champlain,  and  a  large  proportion  upon  the  east- 
ern side,  upon  what  is  now  the  territory  of  Vermont.  In 
the  conftT^ion  of  the  agitated  period  that  preceded  the  re- 
volution, numerous  cases  of  these  petitions  remained  in  an 
inchoate  condition;  and  in  others,  although  the  proceedings 
had  been  regular  and  ample,  were  not  consummated  by 
patents  from  the  colonial  government.  In  most  of  these 
instances  the  succeeding  state  government  refused  to  ratify 
the  proceedings  of  the  claimants,  and  large  estates,  as  we 
have  seen  illustrated  in  the  notice  of  Gilliland,  wee  lost. 
The  state  constitution  of  1777,  by  a  provision  which  has 
been  incorporated  in  the  constitutions  of  1821  and  1847, 
abrogated  all  royal  grants  after  October  14th,  1775. 

Deep  interest  attaches  to  those  ancient  grants,  the 
rewards  of  military  services,  while  strong  I'omance  has 
gathered  about  a  portion  of  them.  We  recognize  the 
peculiar  justice  and  appropriateness,  that  conferred  on  the 
gallant  men  who  participated  in  the  terrible  scenes,  which 
impressed  on  the  region  its  gorgeous  historic  associations, 
these  acknowledgments  of  their  services  from  the  territory 
won  to  their  country  by  their  blood  and  sufferings. 

A  small  part  only  of  the  great  area  of  Essex  county  was 
occupied  in  the  location  of  these  grants.  Since  the  revo- 
lution, large  tracts  of  unappropriated  lands,  belonging  to 
tlie  state,  have  been  patented  to  individuals.  The  re- 
maint'or,  ut  an  early  period  of  the  present  government, 
was  run  out  into  tracts  and  townships  by  the  state,  and 
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subdivided  into  lots,  which  have  been  sold  in  any  amount 
desired  by  the  purchaser.  These  lands  were  devoted  to 
the  accumulation  of  an  educational  fund,  and  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  have  been  appropriated  to  that  beneticent  pur- 
pose. The  state  yet  retains  a  largo  extent  of  this  domain. 
Much  of  it  po  sesses  considerable  value  from  the  wood  and 
timber  forests  it  embraces,  but  other  portions,  constituting 
as  they  do,  the  rocky  upheavals  and  mountains  of  the 
Adirondacs,  are  worthless,  except  for  the  mineral  wealth 
that  may  be  hidden  in  their  recesses, 

I  am  indebted  for  most  of  the  materials  upon  which  I 
have  founded  the  following  account  of  the  grants  and 
patents  of  the  county,  to  the  zealous  and  careful  investiga- 
tions of  a  learned  legal  friend,  whose  professional  studies 
have  constrained  a  thorough  research  into  the  land  titles 
of  the  district.  "With  such  aid  I  have  made  the  notices  I 
now  present,  of  the  origin  and  history  of  these  patents  and 
grants  as  accurate  and  complete  as  I  believe  so  intricate  a 
subject  admits,  but  I  am  aware  that  the  execution  is 
necessarily  imperfect.  The  long  list  of  the  patents  I  have 
endeavored  to  make  full  and  correct,  but  it  may  be  found 
defective.*  The  magnitude  of  many  of  these  grants  will 
attract  attention.  Land  was  at  that  period  the  most 
abundant  of  all  commodities,  and  the  government  felt  that 
it  controlled  a  "  whole  boundless  continent."  In  the 
voluminous  Land  Papers,  documents  frequently  occur, 
referring  to  surveys  of  "  that  small  piece  of  land,"  some- 
times embracing  five  hundred  and  often  two  thousand 
acres.^  The  Southkr  Maj),  to  which  I  shall  make  frequent 
reference,  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Governor 
Try  on,  and  published  in  London,  1779. 

Abeel.  James  Abeel,  for  himself  and  twelve  others  Feb- 
ruary 3d,  1773,  petitioned  for  a  grant  of  thirteen  thousand 
acres  of  land  lying  on  the  west  side  of  Schroon  lake  in 

"I  have  received  peculiar  aid  from  the  examinations  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Hale,  in 
the  archives  of  the  office  of  secretary  of  state. 

°  The  Calendar -of  Land -Papers,  and  tlie  Catalogue  of  Maps  and  Surveys, 
shed  a  tiood  of  light  on  the  history  of  these  grants  and  patents. 
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Totten  and  Crossfield's  purchase.'  Southier's  map  has  a 
tract  with  this  name  and  corresponding  with  the  ahove 
description,  which  would  embrace  the  present  Scliroon 
Lake  village.  From  the  frequent  appearance  of  his  name 
in  the  Land  Papers  it  may  be  inferred  that  Abeel  was 
engaged  in  large  and  numerous  land  operations. 

Beiizd.  Adolphus  Benzel  has  been  already  mentioned 
as  a  prominent  official  in  the  county  and  a  weathy  resident 
of  Crown  Point.  He  seems  to  have  acted  largely  as  sur- 
veyor in  locating  the  ancient  patents.  lie  was  conspicuous 
in  the  New  Hampshire  grant  controversies,  and  necessarily 
h'~hly  obnoxious  to  the  settlers  there.  The  reply  of  the 
Bennington  committee  to  Governor  Tryon,  in  reference  to 
Colonel  Reid's  action,  speaks  of  "  the  vicious  and  haughty 
aid  of  Mr  Benzel,  the  famed  engineer."^  He  was  among 
the  reduced  officers  embraced  in  the  royal  proclamation. 
Southier  lays  down  two  patents  in  his  name,  one  in  Moriah 
between  Small's  and  Legg's;  the  other  in  Crown  Point 
adjoining  south  of  the  garrison  grounds.  The  former  is 
known  as  Springer  patent  of  three  thousand  acres,  and  the 
latter  as  Benzel's  of  one  thousand  acres.  We  conjecture 
that  the  former  may  have  been  applied  for  by  Benzel,  but 
subsequently  issued  to  Springer  and  others. 

Benson.  Richard  Benson,  and  a  number  of  other  pri- 
vates reduced  from  the  Eightieth,  Sixtieth,  and  Forty- 
fourth  regiments,  received  a  patent  for  five  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  Oct.  29th,  1765,  which  was  located  in  the  present 
town  of  Willsboro'  north  of  Wreisburg  and  west  of  the 
Montressor  patent.  It  appears  that  the  Benson  and  also 
the  Montress'T  patent  were  occupied  only  by  squatters 
until  1819.  In  that  year  both  were  purchased  by  Seth 
Hunt  of  Keeue,  New  Hampshire.  The  validity  of  the  ori- 
ginal patent  and  his  title  were  soon  after  established  and 
his  rights  judicially  enforced.  Many  individuals,  who  had 
been  innocent  purchasers  under  the  spurious  titles  to  these 
patents,  were  severe  sufterers  by  this  adjudication. 

'  Land  Papers,  xxxixi,  page  35.       "  IlalVa  Vermont. 
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Bntyn.  Two  patents  granted  to  Lewis  Bruyn,  are  laid 
down  west  of  Schroon  lake  on  Southier's  map. 

Campbell,  Allen.  A  reduced  field  officer, is  thus  described  : 
"having  served  in  N.  A.,  during  the  late  war  in  Second 
battalion  of  our  Royal  Highland  regiment  of  Foot." 
Campbell  united  in  a  petition  with  Lt  John  Kennedy, 
praying  for  a  grant  of  seven  thousand  acres.  The  bounda- 
ries indicated  "  extending  from  the  first  mountain  west  of 
the  carrying  place  at  the  foot  of  Lake  George  "  along  said 
mountain  to  where  it  touches  Lake  Champlain  near  Crown 
Point,  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  outlet  from  Lake 
George.  Kennedy's  grant  embraces  a  portion  o.'"  this 
highly  desirable  territory,  but  Campbell's  was  located  else- 
where. His  patent  for  five  thousand  acres,  dated  July  11, 
1764,  was  laid  out  in  Crown  Point,  on  the  lake  shore : 
Benzel  and  Legg  on  the  north,  and  Grant  on  the  south. 

Campbell,  Donald.  The  petition  of  Donald  Campbell, 
December  17th,  1763,  describes  him  as  la  lieutenant  in 
the  Royal  American  regiment,  and  claims  two  thousand 
acres.  The  land  his  petition  indicated  was  nearly  iden- 
tical with  the  last.  Another  petition,  Feb.  18,  1773,  of 
Quarter  Master  Donald  Campbell,  asks  for  two  thousand 
acres  on  the  south-west  side  of  Lake  George,  near  the  gar- 
rison grounds.  On  November  1st,  1784,  Donald  Camp- 
bell filed  a  petition  for  a  confirmatory  grant  of  a  tract  of 
land  surveyed  for  him  in  1764,  pursuant  to  the  Royal 
proclamation.  No  action  appears  upon  record  on  this  peti- 
tion, but  on  the  25th  of  May,  1786,  the  return  was  filed  of 
a  survey  of  two  thousand  acres  north  of  N.  Sutherland's 
tract  to  Donald  Campbell,  for  which  he  paid  on  the  follow- 
ing 28th  of  June,  one  hundred  pounds.  A  tract  is  laid 
down  on  the  map,  under  this  designation  between  Grant's 
on  the  north,  and  Southerland's  on  the  south. 

Connelly.  John  Connelly  presented  a  petition  for  a  grant 
as  surgeou'smate  and  belonging  to  a  military  hospital.  A 
patent  was  issued  April  13th,  1765,  for  two  thousand  acres. 
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'  Land  Papers,  lii,  45. 
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It  lies  in  "Willsboro,  and  Essex,  and  is  one  of  the  grants 
located  by  William  Gilliland. 

Deal.  Samuel  Deal,  a  merchant  of  wealth  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  embarked  in  heavy  land  operations  in  the 
present  connty  of  Essex  in  1767,  and  purchased  about  that 
time  a  tract  of  five  thousand  acres  between  Lakes  George 
and  Champlain.  His  connection  with  the  Kennedy  patents, 
I  shall  notice  in  its  proper  place.  He  received  July  12th, 
1769,  a  grant  for  one  thousand  acres,  which  was  located  by 
him  in  Ticonderoga  and  west  of  the  village  of  Lowe-  Falls. 
Another  tract,  adjoining  the  above,  is  called  and  designated 
on  the  county  map  as  Deal's  patent. 

Field.  John  Field  was  a  surgeons  mate  and  applied  by 
petition  April  14th,  1764,  for  a  grant  of  two  thousand  acres 
in  pursuance  of  proclamation.  The  patent  was  issued  April 
15th,  1765,  and  the  land  surveyed  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Boquet  by  Gilliland  as  assignee  of  Field  immediately  after. 

Franklin.  Joseph  Franklin,  late  sergeant  in  Twonty- 
seventh  regiment,  united  with  Sergeant  Benjamin  Porter, 
in  a  petition,  July  9,  1764,  praying  a  grant  to  each  of  two 
hundred  acres,  described  as  "  bearing  west  north-west 
thirty-nine  chains  from  the  salient  angle  of  the  King's 
bastion,  fronting  the  lake  half  a  mile,  and  then  west 
north-westerly,  until  it  completes  the  said  number  of 
acres."  Mr.  Benzel,  the  engineer,  made  a  note  of  the 
survey.  The  patent  to  Franklin  issued  July,  1765,  and 
was  laid  out  in  conformity  with  the  petition  between  the 
Porter  and  McKensie's  tracts,  and  embraced  Cedar  point 
at  Port  Henry.  On  the  5th  of  March,  17  j2,  Franklin 
conveyed  his  title  to  James  Graham,  and  April  15,  1792, 
Graham  devised  it  to  his  daughter,  Ann  Eliza.  Graham 
was  a  fur  trader,  and  the  mother  of  this  child  was  a  half 
breed.  The  daughter,  in  1802,  executed  a  will  in  New 
York,  devising  the  property  to  St.  Peter's  (Catholic) 
church  of  that  city,  in  trust  for  the  school  of  the  church. 
The  church  conveyed  it  to  Mr.  J.  B,  Spencer,  under  this 
will,  whose  title  was  judicially  sustained. 
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FrisweU.  John  Friswell  applied  as  late  lieutenant  in  the 
navy,  and  having  acted  as  niidHhipnian  on  board  the 
Princess  Amelia,  at  tlio  siege  of  Louisburg  and  Quebec, 
February  15,  1765,  for  a  grant  of  three  thousand  acres  of 
land  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Chaniplain.  On  the  May 
following  a  return  of  a  survey  was  filed  of  two  tracts,  con- 
taining two  thousand  acres ;  one  in  Plattsburg,  and  the 
otlier  of  one  tliousand  acres  nearly  west  of  "  Splitten 
Rock,"  and  lying  upon  the  lake.  This  is  one  of  Gillilaud's 
locations. 

Frclegh.  A  certificate  of  location  of  six  hundred  acres 
of  land  to  George  Frelegh,  on  the  west  side  of  Lake 
Champlain,  appears  in  Long  Island  Papers,  xi.vi,  41,  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1789,  and  a  patent  in  Willsboro"  and  Essex, 
bears  this  name.'  It  is  not  on  Southier's  map,  and  must 
have  been  granted  subsequent  to  the  revolution. 

Gilliland.  A  Gilliland  patent  is  laid  down  on  Southier, 
west  of  Benson's  grant  in  Willsboro'.  James,  a  brother 
of  "William  Gilliland,  about  1767,  settled  upon  a  lot  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Boquet.^ 

"  William  Gilliland  ^  Matthew  Watson"  Their  tract 
which  appears  on  the  large  county  map,  contained  two 
hundred  acres,  and  began  according  to  the  certificate  of 
location,  seven  chains  north  of  the  south-west  corner  of 
James  Judd's  patent,  June  22,  1789,  and  was  surveyed 
under  a  title  from  the  state.' 

Grant,  Robert  Grant  is  described  in  a  patent  for  three 
thousand  acres  issued  August  7th,  1764,  as  late  captain  in 
the  Seventy-seventh  regiment.  He  was  promoted  to  major 
and  killed  at  the  battle  of  Hubbardton  July  7th,  1777.  A 
return  of  survey  with  map  of  the  location  in  the  town  of 
Crown  Point  was  filed  in  the  colonial  office,  August  3d, 
1764,  Land  Papers,  xviii,  8.  About  twenty  years  after  the 
death  of  Grant,  a  spurious  agent  appeared  in  the  city  of 

■  Calendar,  777. 

^Champlain  Valley,  41,  etc.    It  is  probable  that  tliia  may  have  been  hi8 
location. 
*Land  Papers,  xlvxi,  33,  34. 
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Nww  York,  and  pretending  to  hold  authority  from  him, 
deeded  the  patent,  as  such,  with  an  agreement  that  the 
grantee  and  agent  should  participate  in  the  avails.  The 
sisters  of  Major  Grant,  more  than  half  a  century  after  his 
decease,  instituted  proceedings  as  heirs  at  law  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  patent.  Under  a  commission  issued  in  the 
Buit  and  sent  to  Scotland  in  the  year  1830  among  other 
witnesses  examined,  was  Lieut.  General  Thomas  Scott  then 
eighty-four  years  old,  who  swore,  tliat  he  saw  the  dead 
body  of  Grant  on  the  battle-field  at  Hubbardton  and  wit- 
nessed its  interment  at  that  place  with  military  honors,  and 
that  he  brought  back  to  Scotland  relics  of  Grant  which  he 
delivered  to  the  brother  of  Grant.  The  claimants  necessa- 
rily recovered  the  premises.  This  patc*^  embraces  a  large 
portion  of  the  most  valuable  part  of  town  of  Crown 
Point. 

Ouise.  William  Guise  and  three  others  non-comrais- 
eioned  officers  in  the  Fifty-fifth  regiment  of  foot,  received  a 
grant  of  eight  hundred  acres,  Jan.  5th,  1773.  On  the  county 
map,  this  grant  is  placed  on  the  east  side  of  Schroon  lake 
near  the  county  line.  It  is  not  on  Southier.  By  the  sur- 
vey and  map  for  Guise  and  associates,  the  location  of  the 
patent  was  on  the  north-east  branch  of  the  Hudson  on  the 
boundary  between  Schroon  and  Warren  county.' 

Hasenclever.  Peter  Hasenclever  and  others  petitioned 
June  30th,  1766,  for  a  grant  of  fifteen  thousand  acres,  on  the 
east  side  (?)  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  praying  a  resurvey  of 
Franklin,  Porter  and  McKensie's  patent  (inMoriah)  so  as 
to  admit  a  passage  to  the  lake  and  land  for  store  house. 
On  Southier's  map  the  patent  is  laid  down  north  of  Small, 
but  it  does  not  appear  on  the  county  map,  and  the  present 
Iron  Ore  bed  tract  is  bounded  by  Small's  patent  on  the 
south.  This  grant  was  probably  confiscated  if  ever  actually 
consummated. 

Micks.  John  Hicks  is  described  as  "  gentleman,  a  reduced 
staff  officer,"  and  "  surgeon  in  one  of  our  independent  coni- 

^ Land  Papers,  xxxii,  91.       'Idem,  xxi,  61. 
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panics  of  Foot,"  Piitoiit' April  I5th,  17(5'),  for  throo  thou- 
waiid  iicri'8.     Lies  in  Khhcx  sind  lociitcd  by  (iilliland. 

Judd.  Janie.s  Judd,  described  as  "  j^tMitionian,  reduced 
officer  and  surgeon's  mate  in  our  military  nospital."  Patent 
issued  April  loth,  1765,fortwo  thousand  acres,  with  bound- 
aries "  beginning  at  Cloven  or  Splitten  Rock,  etc."  Lies  in 
the  town  of  Kssox. 

Kdlelt.  Roger  Kellott  "gentleman,  a  reduced  subaltern 
officer,"  late  lieutenant  in  Forty-fourth  regiment.  The 
grant  was  surveyed  August  2d,  and  patent  granted  August 
7th,  1764,  for  two  thousand  acres.'  This  patetit  situated  in 
Ticonderoga  with  those  of  Stoughton  and  Kennedy,  were 
selected  with  groat  judgment  by  officers  familiar  with  the 
beauty  and  valu<    )f  the  territory. 

Kelly.  John  K';lly  appears  to  have  been  a  large  opera- 
tor soon  after  the  revolution,  but  I  find  no  traces  of  him 
anterior  to  it.  A  tract  of  land  in  E^^sex  and  Westport 
known  by  this  name,  is  probably  the  same  described  as 
lying  west  of  Split  rock  or  Northwest  bay,  for  which  he 
proposed  to  pay  on  April  15th,  1793,  two  shillings  per  acre, 
and  contained  about  three  thousand  acres. 

Kennedy.  JohnKonnedy,  "  gentleman,  reduced  subaltern 
officer,"  lieutenant  in  the  Sixtieth  regiment.  Patent  granted 
August  7th,  1764,  for  two  thousand  acres.  It  lies  in  Ticon- 
deroga, and  extends  from  the  lower  falls  along  the  north 
side  of  the  stream  to  the  fort  ground,  thence  across  to  Lake 
Champlain  and  down  itp  shore,  and  sweeping  into  the 
interior  included  a  large  part  of  the  valuable  plateau  in  the 
north  section  of  the  town.^  At  the  death  of  the  grantee, 
the  property  passed  to  "  his  oldest  brother,  Henry  Kennedy, 
surgeon,"  who  sold  it  September  26th,  1765,  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  sterling,  to  Abraham  P.  Lott  and 
Peter  Theobaldus  Curtenius, "  merchants  of  the  city  of  New 
York,"  and  they  sold  it  December  16th,  1767,  for  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  pounds,  lawful  currency  to  Samuel  Deall 
"merchant,  etc."^ 


^C(italogue,\55. 


'  See  Allen  Campbell  patent. 
20 


*  Cook's  l^conderoga. 
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Leqge.  The  siugular  incidents  connected  vyith  the  his- 
tory of  this  patent  have  attached  peculiar  interest  to  it, 
and  no  portion  of  Essex  county  has  heen  the  subject  of 
more  bitter  and  protracted  litigation.  Francis  Legge, 
who  I  infer  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  P^arl  of  Dart- 
mouth, was  a  captain  in  the  Forty-sixth  regiment.  Under 
the  royal  proclamation,  "le  received  a  concession  on  June 
26th,  1769,  of  five  thousand  acres  which  had  been  located 
in  the  present  towns  of  Moriah  and  Crown  Point  by  a  sur- 
vey returned  the  6th  of  April  preceding.  The  early  action 
of  Legge  in  reference  to  his  grant,  is  enveloped  in  consider- 
able obscurity.  A  mandamus  was  issued  by  the  king  in 
council  September  5th,  1765,  for  five  thousand  acres  to  be 
surveyed  to  Francis  Legge,  captain  of  the  Twenty-sixth,  in 
one  continuous  tract  in  the  province  of  New  York.*  On 
the  3d  of  November,  1766,  Captain  Francis  Legge  pre- 
sented "a  petition  for  five  thousand  acres  of  land  on  the 
west  side  of  Connecticut  river,  with  specific  boundaries."^ 
He  made  a  similar  application  for  a  grant  of  five  thousand 
acres  in  the  township  of  Norwich  in  a  wholly  difterent  sec- 
tion from  the  pi'eceding.  The  identity  of  the  name  and  the 
quantity  of  land  solicited,  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion, 
that  the  several  applications  if  made  by  one  individual, 
rested  upon  the  same  claim  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine, 
why  all  should  have  been  advanced.  In  1809,  a  William 
Legge,  assuming  to  be  the  heir  of  Francis,  conveyed  or 
pretended  to  convey  this  patent  to  one  Winter,  who  after- 
wards deeded  it  to  Shaw.  One  of  them  caused  the  tract 
to  be  subdivided  into  lots,  and  sold  a  portion  of  these  to 
settlers.  Subsequently,  Shaw  brought  ejectments  against 
occupants  who  refused  to  admit  his  title.  Another  claim, 
known  as  the  James  Brown  title,  was  founded  upon  a 
deed  dated  in  the  year  1818,  and  purporting  to  have  been 
executed  by  John  Legge  in  Ireland,  who  also  claimed  to 
bo  hcM'  of  Francis,  to  two  persons,  mother  and  son,  by  the 
name  of  Sinclair.     They  conveyed  to  James  Brown,  who 

'  Valendcur,  377.       'Idem,  204. 
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also  brouglit  ejectments,  and  some  suits  under  this  title  are 
said  to  be  ^til!  pending. 

In  1831,  suits  were  brouglit  against  some  of  the  occu- 
pants upona  cUiim  some  times  called  tlie  "  Cape  Ann  title." 
It  was  asserted,  that,  in  the  year  1770,  Francis  Legge, 
while  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  residing  with   a  Dr.  Manning, 
executed  a  deed  of  the  whole  patent,  to  one  Rowe,  then  a 
child  of  ^our  or  five  years.     One  of  these  suits  was  against 
Brown  and  an  occupant,  was  tried,  with  a  verdict  and  judg- 
ment for  the  plaintiff,  but  this  was  reversed  in  the  court  of 
errors.     On  the  trial  of  this  suit,  proof  was  introduced  by 
defendants,  tending  to  show,  that  Legge  died  and  was 
buried  in  Troy,  X.  Y.,  in  1780.     In  1860,  a  commission 
issuing  out  of  the  United  States  circuit  court,  was  executed 
in   London,   by  which  the  following  series  of  facts  were 
established,  from  records  in  the  war  office  and  those  of 
the  state  paper  office  and  the  colonial  office,  the  registry 
of  the   court   of  probate,  in   doctor's   commons,   and  by 
exhibits   and    the  examination    of   proper   officials,   that 
Francis  Legge,  was  appointed  lieutenant,  in  Thirty-fifth 
Foot  in  1754,  captain  in  Forty-sixth  in  1756;  that  at  tbiu 
time  he  was  serving  in   America;  that  he  was  major  in 
1767;  lieutenant  in  Fifty-fifth  Foot  in  1773,  and  appointed 
governor  of  ISTova  Scotia  in  August,  1783  ;  that  he  was 
recalled,   and   his  "conduct    as   governor   investigated    in 
1786;  that  he  was  buried  in  the  parish  of  Primer,  Mid- 
dlesex, England,  in  22d  May,  1783;  that  his  will  dated 
Ai)ril  18th,   1769,  was  proved  the  May  following  by  his 
executors,  the   ^']arl   of  Dartmouth  and  William  Baillie, 
Esq.,  and  that  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  whom  he  styles  in  his 
will  "  his  much  esteemed  friend,"  was  his  principal  legatee 
and  devisee.     Personal  property  was  left  by  the  will  to 
various  relations.     The  record  of  his  burial  described  him 
as  "  Lieutenant  Colonel  Francis  Legge,  late  governor  of 
Nova  Scotia."     It  is  not  my  province  to  discu^iH  the  singu- 
lar features  of  this  case. 

31illci\  Paul   Miller,  a  corporal  in  Sixtieth  regiment  of 
foot,  located  a  patent  dated  April  16th,   1765  of  two  hun- 
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dred  acres  on  the  south  side  of  the  Boquet.     It  lies  in 
Willsboro'. 

Mallory's  Grant.  Nathaniel  Mallory,  on  March  25th,  1799, 
entered  the  return  of  a  survey  or  tract  of  land  on  west 
side  of  Lake  Champlain  containing  nine  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-three  acres,  situated  in  Jay,  Keene 
and  Wilmington.^ 

Mathews.  This  patent  was  granted  October  30th,  1765, 
to  James  Mathews  and  seven  others,  privates,  for  four 
hundred  acres.     It  lies  in  Ticonderoga. 

MaaWs.  This  tract,  comprising  forty-two  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  acres,  was  patented  to  Thomas 
Maule,  August  2l8t,  1800.  Embracing  large  sections  of 
Chesterfield,  Jay,  and  Willsboro',  it  also  occupies  a  por- 
tion of  Au  Sable  and  Black  Brook,  in  Clinton.  In  March, 
1803,  Maule  and  wife  conveyed  to  five  persons  in  trust 
about  twenty  thousand  acres  of  this  patent  in  Chesterfield 
and  Jay.  This  trust  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  Farmers' 
Society,  a  benevolent  organization,  intended,  as  is  now 
understood,  to  supply  mechanics  and  others  in  moderate 
circumstances  with  freehold  farms;  but  as  the  scheme 
proved  a  failure,  there  is  no  object  for  tracing  its  history. 
The  trustees  executed  a  mortgage  for  fifty  thousand  dol- 
ars  on  the  purchase.  This  mortgage  came  into  the  hands 
of  Edward  Livingstone,  who  assigned  it  to  his  sister,  the 
widow  of  General  Montgomery;  and  the  surviving  trustees, 
conveyed,  or  released  the  property  to  her.  She  devised 
it  to  Edward  Livingstone,  and  on  his  death  he  devised  it 
to  his  wife.  By  these  various  owners,  parcels  were  con- 
veyed to  numerous  settlers. 

Mcintosh.  Alexander  Mcintosh,  late  captain  of  Seventy- 
seventh  regiment  August  3d,  1764,  filed  the  return  of  a 
survey  of  three  thousand  acres  between  Crown  Point  and 
Ticonderoga.     Patent  issued  August  7th. 

Mc Bride.  Patent  issued  April  23, 1765,  to  James  McBride, 
late  sergeant  in  Forty-aeventh  foot,  for  two  hundred  acres. 

'  Calendar,  1010. 
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Lies  in  Willsboro',  and  is  bounded  south  and  west  by  the 
Boquet,  and  east  by  the  lake. 

McDonald.  Three  tracts  bearing  this  designation  appear 
on  Southier's  map,  lying  west  of  Schroon  lake  and  river. 
On  December  1,  1773,  Captain  Lieutenant  (he  is  thus 
descibed  more  than  once  in  the  land  papers)  Alexander 
McDonald  and  associates,  presented  a  petition  for  three 
tracts  of  land,  containing  in  the  aggregate  thirty  thousand 
three  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  and  lying  "  within  the 
bounds  of  Totten  and  Crossfield's  purchase." 

McKensie.  Alexander  McKensie,  sergeant  in  the  Fortieth 
regiment,  received  two  patents,  October  29,  1765,  one  of 
a  hundred  acres  adjoining  the  Franklin  patent,  and  fifty 
acres  called  the  Grove.  Both  are  situated  in  Moriah,  in 
which  town  a  grandson  and  numerous  descendants  reside; 
a  descendant  lives  upon  the  original  patent.  I  am  aware 
of  no  other  instance,  except  that  of  William  Gilliland,  in 
which  the  family  of  an  original  patentee  of  these  ancient 
grants  have  remained  in  the  county. 

Montressor.  '  'utent  issued  June  6th,  1765,  to  John  Mon- 
tressor,  Francis  Mee  and  Robert  Wallace  for  three  thou- 
sand acres,  "called  Ligouier  point,  as  also  four  small 
islands  called  Les  Isles  des  Qnatre  Vents,  in  the  lake  east- 
ward of  Ligonier  point.'"  This  is  the  beautiful  tract  now 
known  as  Willsboro'  point.*  The  original  petition  also 
asked  for  Schuyler's  island.  Some  doubt  exists  in  refer- 
ence to  the  origin  of  the  name  Ligonier.  I  venture  to 
refer  it  to  Sir  John  Ligonier,  who,  about  the  date  in 
which  it  must  have  been  applied,  was  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  in  Great  Britain.* 

Old  Military  Tract.  An  act  was  passed  May  5th,  1786,  as 
a  memorial  of  public  gratitude,  to  remunerate  military 
service  in  the  revolution,  devoting  to  the  purpose,  a  large 
territory  known  as  the  Old  Military  Tract,  lying  north  of 
Jessup's  purchase  and  beginning  thirty  miles  from  the 
north-east  corner  of  lands  granted  to  Philip  Skene,  6th 


'  Land  Papers,  xix,  31.        "  See,  Beiison.       '  Doc.  HM.)  x,  705  note. 
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July,  1771,  and  extending  twenty  miles  in  width  jmd  to 
the  north  hound  of  the  state,  a  computed  distance  of  sixty 
miles.  It  was  run  out  into  large  townships.  Nos.  11  and 
12  constitute  St.  Armands  and  I^orth  Elba.  Nos.  1  and  2, 
were  also  embraced  within  the  present  bounds  of  Essex 
county.  These  townships  were  subdivided  into  lots,  known 
as  the  Thorne  and  Richard's  surveys. 

Ord.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Thomas  Ord,  Royal  regiment 
of  Artillery,  was  granted,  December  23,  1774,  a  patent  of 
five  thousand,  acres  part  of  lot  27,  in  Totten  and  Crofs- 
field's  purchase.     This  patent  lies  in  Nowcomb. 

Porter.  Benjamin  Porter,  late  sergeant  in  Twenty-seventh 
regiment,  obtained  a  patent  July  5th,  1765,  for  two  hundred 
acres.'     Port  Henry  is  situated  on  this  tract. 

Potts.  This  patent,  issued  in  the  name  of  William  Potts, 
April  26th,  1755,  for  two  thousand  acres,  located  by  William 
Gilliland.  Essex  village  stands  on  the  line  of  Potts  and 
Hicks  patents. 

Boss.  Patent  issued  to  James  Ross,  "  late  apothecary's 
mate  in  our  military  hospital,"  for  two  thousand  acres 
April  16th,  1765.  The  patent  is  bounded  on  the  Boquet. 
It  was  occupied  in  1766  by  two  persons,  Wilson  and  (Jood- 
rich,  who  established  an  agency  at  Flat  Rock  bay,  which 
they  called  Burton.  The  scheme  was  abandoned  the 
February  ensuing,  and  no  further  occupation  in  AVillsboro' 
north  of  the  Boquet  occurred  until  1790,  except  one  slight 
improvement  near  the  river. 

Ryerse  Grant.  In  1791,  the  state  granted  to  one  Vreden- 
burgh  a  tract  of  three  hundred  acres,  the  title  of  which  be- 
came vested  in  Gozen  Ryerse.  On  the  compromise  with 
Massachusetts,  this  territory  was  embraced  in  the  new  pre- 
emption line  of  that  state.  In  compensation  to  Ryerse 
for  this  loss,  New  York  in  1800  patented  to  him  a  tract  of 
eighteen  hundred  acres  lying  in  the  centre  of  Wilmington, 
and  now  known  as  Ryerse  grant. 


Bee  Franklin. 
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Stoughton.  A  patent  was  issued  to  John  Stoughton, 
late  lieutenantinNcw  York  independent  company,  July  25, 
1774,  for  two  thousand  acres  lyingon  both  sides  of  the  out- 
let of  Lake  George.  Stoughton  was  drowned  in  Lake 
George,  leaving  a  widow  and  only  child.  This  child 
became  the  wife  of  Governor  Wolcott  of  Connecticut,  and 
the  valuable  estate  of  Edward  Elice  in  this  patent  was 
derived  from  her  by  purchase.^  A  question  was  agitated 
for  aperiod  in  reference  to  the  legitimacy  of  this  child,  but 
this  has  long  since  subsided,  and  the  estate  which  had  not 
been  previously  sold  is  now  held  by  an  indisputable  title 
by  Mr.  Charles  Wheeler  of  Ticonderoga. 

Skene.  I  have  adverted  sufficiently  to  the  history  of 
Skene.  The  patents  were  granted  to  Major  Philip  Skene 
July  5th,  1771,  one  for  two  thousand  four  hundred  acres, 
situated  in  the  present  town  of  Westport,  and  embracing 
a  part  of  the  village  of  Westport,  and  the  other  for  six  hun- 
dred acres,  lying  in  Moriah  and  formerly  referred  to  aa 
the  Iron  Ore  tract.  The  property  of  Philip  Skene  was  con- 
fiscated under  the  attainder  of  Philip  and  Andrew  Skene, 
and  the  patent  in  Moriah  was  sold  by  the  commissioners  of 
forfeitures  under  the  act  of  1786. 

Small.  John  Small,  late  captain  in  the  Twenty-first  regi- 
ment, on  April  5th,  1774,  received  a  patent  for  five  thou- 
sand acres.  It  lies  in  Moriah,  and  is  occupied  by  Moriah 
Ceutre  and  part  of  the  village  of  Moriah.  Grants  were  also 
issued  to  Small  by  the  New  York  colonial  governor,  which 
were  located  in  Vermont.  His  name  appears  as  plaintifl'in 
a  test  suit  brought  in  the  New  York  court,  to  establish  the 
validity  of  these  grants.* 

Sutherland.  Patent  issued  to  Nicholas  Sutherland,  late 
captain  of  Seventy-seventh  Foot,  August  7th,  1764,  for 
three  thousand  acres.     Lies  in  Ticonderoga. 

Springer  or  Sharp.  On  the  10th  November,  1766,  John 
Springer,  Elizabeth  Si)riiigei-  and  Ann  Chadarin  Partin, 
afterwards  Sharp,  tiled  a  petition  for  three  thousand  acres, 

^Gook'a  Ticonderoga.        ^IlaU'a  Vermont. 
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in  the  county  of  Albany,  or  on  Otter  creek.  The  basis  of 
this  claim  appears  to  have  rested  upon  rights  vested  in 
Adolphus  Benzel  and  his  associates.  Elizabeth  Springer 
was  a  sister-in-law  of  Adolphus  Benzel.  A  return  of  the 
survey  of  three  thousand  acres  on  the  west  side  of  Ijike 
Champlain,  is  on  record  April  6th,  1772.  A  warrant  author- 
izing this  survey  had  been  issued  1st  May,  1771.  In  April, 
1785,  the  parties  presented  a  petition  to  the  new  govern- 
ment, "  for  land  already  ordered  to  be  surveyed  for  them 
between  the  Legge  and  Small  patents."  On  the  10th 
Novembc  following,  Zephaniah  Piatt  filed  a  certificate  of 
location  of  the  same  tract,  praying  for  a  grant  of  the  same. 
His  claim  seems  to  have  been  founded  on  the  delinquency 
of  the  original  claimants,  but  after  considerable  controversy 
it  was  withdrawn  March  l&th,  1786,  aiid  1st  May  following 
the  patent  was  granted  to  Elizabeth  Springer  and  Ann 
Catharine  Sharp,  for  the  consideration  of  £150  paid  the 
state.     It  is  situated  in  Moriah. 

Soldiers'  Bights.  On  Southier's  map,  a  tract  is  laid  down, 
commencing  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  flag-staff 
at  Ticonderoga,  and  extending  along  Lake  Champlain, 
from  a  mile  and  a  half  to  two  miles  wide,  upon  which  is 
inscribed,  "  Soldiers."  A  map  has  been  exhibited  to  me 
by  the  distinguished  professional  gen*'  iman  already  re- 
ferred to,  which  seems  to  have  been  e..ecuted  more  than 
sixty  years  ago,  in  v^hich  the  seven  tracts  are  laid  down, 
in  conformity  to  Southier,  beginning  with  William  Doug- 
lass on  the  north,  succeeded  by  four  others,  of  one  thou- 
sand acres  each :  one  of  seven  hundred  acres,  and  one  of 
four  hundred  acres,  making  an  aggregate  of  six  thousand 
one  hundred  acres.  It  appears  by  the  Land  Papers,  that 
a  return  was  filed  February  8,  1772,  of  a  survey  for  "  Wil- 
liam Douglass  and  others,  noncommissioned  officers  and 
private  soldiers  of  sundry  tracts  of  land  containing  together 
six  thousand  one  hundred  acres  on  the  west  side  of  waters 
running  from  Wood  creek  to  Lake  Champlain."  On  the 
county  map,  six  of  these  rights  are  laid  down  in  Essex 
county. 
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Stevenson.  James  Stevenson,  December  7,  1765,  applied 
for  a  patent  in  right  of  his  father,  James  Stevenson,  com- 
missary of  ordnance,  etc.,  for  three  thousand  acres;  but 
it  was  not  granted  until  the  11th  of  July,  1776.  This 
pateut  lies  in  Ticonderoga,  and  is  usually  called,  the 
Kirby  patent. 

S'eioart.  A  tract  of  fifty  acres,  granted  May  2d,  1772, 
to  James  Stewart,  is  situated  on  Lake  George,  in  Ticon- 
deroga, and  south  of  Tomlin's  patent. 

Summervale.  This  tract  of  fifteen  thousand  one  hundred 
and  twenty  acres,  was  surveyed  in  1771,  but  a  patent  to 
Goldsboro'  Banyar,  and  others,  was  not  granted  until 
August  14,  1786.  The  tract  lies  in  Crown  Point  and 
Ticonderoga. 

Totien  ^  OrossfielcL  Experience  had  proved,  that  transac- 
tions for  the  acquisition  by  private  individuals  of  Indian 
lands  were  fraught  with  infinite  mischief  and  injustice. 
At  an  early  period,  the  instructions  to  the  colonial  go- 
vernors, and  at  length,  soon  after  the  cession  of  Canada,  a 
peremptory  proclamation  of  the  king,  prohibited  every 
purchase  of  the  kind,  and  declared  that  all  purchases  of 
lauds  from  the  Indians  should  be  made  by  the  crown.^ 
The  same  wise  and  beneficent  policy  was  engrafted  in  the 
state  constitution  of  1777,  and  those  which  have  succeeded. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  1771,  Joseph  Totten  and  Stephen 
Crossfield,  shipwrights,  residing  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
presented  a  petition  to  the  council,  asking  for  a  license  to 
purchase  from  the  Indians  a  tract  of  land  lying  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Hudson,  and  on  the  7th  June  following 
the  license  was  granted.  In  accordance  with  this  privi- 
lege a  treaty  was  held  in  July,  1772,  at  Johnson  Hall, 
with  all  the  peculiar  solemnities  of  such  occasions  and 
under  the  auspices  of  Sir  AVilliam  Johnson,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  perfecting  the  contemplated  purchase,  witli  the 
Mohawk  and  Caughuawauga  Indiana.  The  purchase  was 
made  for  the  consideration  of  about   one  thousand   one 
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hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds  ISTew  York  currency,  and 
a  deed  formally  executed  for  the  tract,  embracing  about 
eight  hundred  thousand  acres  and  with  boundaries  care- 
fully designated  by  courses  and  land  marks,  but  singularly 
vague  and  obscure.  This  interesting  document  is  still 
preserved  in  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  among  the 
Land  Papers,  vol.  xxxii,  45.  A  vritten  agreement  of 
association  was  entered  into  March  27th,  1772,  between 
"  the  intended  proprietors  of  lands  about  to  be  purchased 
by  Ebenezer  Jessup  in  behalf  of  Totten  and  Crossfield  and 
their  associates,"  and  on  January  14th,  following,  a  fur- 
ther agreement  was  executed  and  a  ballot  made  of  twenty- 
four  of  the  townships  in  the  purchase.  A  catalogue  of 
the  lots  drawn,  with  the  proprietors'  names  annexed,  is  on 
iile  in  the  secretary's  office.^ 

Ebenezer  Jessup,  a  large  opei'ator  in  lands  at  that  period, 
was  the  active  agent  in  these  arrangements,  and  purchased 
the  tract  for  Totten  and  Crossfield  and  their  associates. 
This  I.idian  deed  conveyed  no  legal  title,  the  absolute  fee 
in  the  land  existing  in  the  crown.  It  undoubtedly  pro- 
tected them  against  intrusion  and  conferred  rights  proba- 
bly analogous  to  the  preemptive  rights  existing  at  the 
present  day.  The  government  recognized  these  rights 
and  issued  patents  in  subordination  to  them.  Jessup  ad- 
vises Governor  Coldeji,  December  27th,  1774,  that  he  had 
agreed  with  certain  individuals  for  Totten  and  Crossfield 
to  convey  ten  thousand  acres  to  them  in  the  purchar  ^  and 
requested  that  letters  patent  should  be  granted,  in  con- 
formity with  the  agreement,  which  was  soon  after  done.^ 

The  territory  comprised  in  the  Totten  and  Crossfield 
purchase  lies  in  the  counties  of  Essex,  "Warren,  Hamilton 
and  Herkimer.  The  west  and  part  of  the  north  lines  were 
surveyed  in  1772,  with  an  outline  of  a  portion  of  the  town- 
ship, each  of  which  included  about  twenty  thousand  acres. 


'Land  Pffjjws,  ux,  9, 10,  81 
papers  referring  to  this  tract. 
*  Land  Papers,  xxxrx,  157. 
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Slight  vestiges  of  these  surveys  may  still  be  traced.  Tiie 
colonial  government  issued  patents  for  a  few  townships 
previous  to  the  revolution,  some  of  which  I  have  nieu- 
tioned,  bt;t  none  of  these  extended  to  lauds  in  Essex 
county.  Among  these  patents,  the  return  of  a  survey  of 
twenty  thousand  acres  for  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst  appears 
among  the  Land  Papers  under  date  of  March  27th,  1774. 
Sufficient  evidence  exists  upon  which  to  form  an  estim.ite 
of  the  market  value  of  these  lands  at  that  period.  Jessup 
executed  December  3d,  1772,  a  receipt  to  Philip  Livingstone 
for  two  hundred  and  six  pounds  and  eight  shillings,  the 
purchase  money  of  two  townships;  in  July  he  gave  another 
receipt  to  Thomas  Lewis  for  fifty-one  pounds,  in  payment 
of  three  thousand  acres,  and  on  8tli  April  the  same  year 
another  to  Chris.  Duyckinck  for  one  hundred  and  three 
pounds  "in  full  of  twenty-four  thousand  acres."  These  are 
preserved  among  the  Land  Papers.  The  action  of  the  pro- 
prietors at  a  meeting,  January  14th,  1773,  in  reference  to 
the  construction  of  a  road,  indicates  that  their  measures 
for  the  improvement  of  the  territory  were  active  and  judi- 
cious. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  1775,  and  only  a  few  months  pre- 
ceding the  day  established  by  the  constitution  of  1777, 
from  which  all  royal  grants  were  abrogated,  Dartmouth 
wrote  to  Tryon,  that  the  king  would  confirm  by  letters 
patent  to  Totten  and  Crossfield  and  their  associates,  "their 
lands,  on  humble  application"  and  "  a  disavowal  of  all  asso- 
ciation" with  the  nonintercourse  measures  of  the  colonists.^ 
The  two  former,  at  least  probably  yielded  their  adhesion 
to  the  government.  Tradition  asserts  that  these  estates 
were  confiscated.  It  is  certain  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
purchase  reverted  to  the  state  government.  The  imaginary 
lines  of  all  the  townships  were  laid  down  on  Southier's 
map,  although  a  part  only  had,  at  that  time  been  practi- 
cally surveyed.  In  the  years  1785  and  1786,  numerous 
petitions  were  presented  to  the  state  for  grants  of  large 


'iffg.  i)oc.,  viii,  570. 
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tracts  in  this  territory,  and  many  by  the  original  proprie- 
tors, who  thus  asked  the  confirmation  of  their  former 
claims.  These  applications  were  generally  conceded,  the 
claimants  usually  paying  the  state  a  valuable  consideration 
for  their  grants. 

Tomtin.  Thomas  Tomlin  obtained  a  grant  of  two  hun- 
dred acres  May  2d,  1772,  located  east  side  of  Lake  George 
and  adjoining  Stoughton.  On  the  old  map  referred  to,^ 
this  patent  is  thus  located. 

Wharton.  A  patent  was  granted  to  John  Wharton,  Esq., 
late  captain  in  Sixtieth  regiment,  April  16th,  1765,  for 
three  thousand  acres,  which  was  located  by  Gilliland  in 
Essex. 

Wriesburg.  On  the  same  day  a  patent  was  granted  to 
Daniel  Wriesburg,  late  captain  Sixtieth  Foot,  and  was 
located  by  Gilliland,  in  Willsboro'. 

'  See  Soldier's  Rights. 
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The  physical  formation  of  Essex  county  combines  pecu- 
liar and  striking  characteristics.  The  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque are  singularly  blended  with  the  magnificent  and 
imposing.  Exhibitions  of  impressive  grandeur,  scarcely 
transcended  by  the  magnificence  of  Niagara,  are  combined 
with  scenes  of  incomparable  sylvan  beauty  and  romantic 
seclusion.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  county  is  formed 
by  a  general  upheaval,  which  produced  a  common  eleva- 
tion of  the  whole  region,  except  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Champlain,  and  some  of  its  tributaries.  It  may  be  pro- 
nounced in  tht  aggregate,  a  broken  and  mountainous  terri- 
tory. Many  districts,  however,  embracing  large  portions 
of  entire  townships,  exhibit  a  very  high  degree  of  native 
fertihty  and  adaptation  to  tillage.  The  surface  of  these 
tracts  is  usually  level,  or  presents  gentle  and  agreeable  un- 
dulations. Extensive  valleys,  lying  elevated  among  the 
mountains,  possess  the  richest  soil,  formed  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  ages,  from  the  debris  of  the  higher  steeps.  Allu- 
vial flats  of  great  extent  and  natural  fertility,  spread  along 
the  margin  of  numerous  streams,  and  surround  the  hidden 
lakes  and  ponds  in  the  interior. 

The  hills  and  mou  <.tains,  far  up  their  slopes,  often  afibrd 
a  rich  and  generous  soil,  yielding  the  choicest  pasture  ar.j 
meadow  lands.  Although  these  advantages  may  mitigate 
its  general  character,  the  country  presents  a  vast  surface, 
rock  bound  and  inaccessible  in  its  cliflis  and  heights,  and 
impracticable  to  cultivation.  A  large  portion  of  this 
territory,  stamped  by  nature  with  ruggedness  and  desola- 
tion, and  closed  against  the  approaches  of  agriculture, 
teems  with  immeasurable  wealth  in  its  forests  and  mines. 
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Several  detached  and  broken  ranges  of  mountains  enter 
the  county  from  tlie  south.  These  mountains  appear  to 
lose  their  distinctive  peculiarities  as  a  system  or  general 
range,  and  are  thrown  together  in  promiscuous,  massive 
groups.  Two  of  these  disturbed  ranges  reach  the  limits 
of  the  county  at  Ticonderoga.  They  are  not  high,  but 
exceedingly  abrupt  and  jagged.  One  suddenly  terminates 
at  Mount  Detian<'e,  and  the  other  subsides  into  slight 
eminences,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  George.  Two  other 
ranges,  loftier  and  more  important,  exhibiting  the  same 
dislocated  character,  traverse  the  county  in  nearly  parallel 
tracts.  They  both  terminate  in  bold  and  majestic  pro- 
montories upon  Lake  Champlain,  and  spread  their  lateral 
projections  over  the  county.  These  lofty  promontories,  at 
some  points  upon  the  hike,  present  a  high  and  nearly 
perpendicular  wall,  and  at  others,  their  huge  and  beetling 
clitfs  impend  over  the  water.  These  impressive  spectacles 
of  mountain  scenery  are  exhibited  at  Moriah,  Willsboro', 
Westport  and  Chesterfield. 

Peaks  occur  along  the  line  of  these  sierras,  which  in 
other  re j^  JUS  would  be  regarded  as  conspicuous  land- 
marks, but  here,  associated  with  loftier  and  more  impos- 
ing summits,  they  have  neither  names  nor  notoriety. 
Among  the  class  of  secondary  mountains  within  the 
county,  are  IMiaraob,  in  Schroon,  Mount  Dix,  in  liTorth 
Hudson,  and  the  Bald  mountain,  in  Moriah,  which 
attract  attention,  and  are  admired  for  their  position  and 
formation.  The  Bald  mountain  rises  to  an  altitude  of 
more  than  +v/o  thousand  feet.  By  its  proximity  to  the 
lake,  and  its  isolated  position,  one  standing  upon  its  bald 
peak  may  trace  the  sinuosities  of  the  lake,  studded  with 
its  islands  and  promontories,  distinctly  revealed  in  a  course 
of  more  than  forty  miles.  The  villages  and  mountain 
scenery,  with  the  intervening  plains  on  both  sides  of  the 
lake,  form  a  brilliant  picture,  while  directly  beneath, 
the  eye  rests  upon  the  elevated  plateau  in  Moriah,  "  all 
dressed  in  living  green,"  and  the  busy  scenes  that  sur- 
round the  numerous  ore  beds.     This  peak  will  soon  be 
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reached  by  a  convenient  ascent,  when  the  explorer  may 
enjoy,  without  any  great  otiort  or  tUtigiic,  one  of  the  most 
impressive  and  beautiful  panoramic  vie\ys  afforded  l)y 
this  region  of  forests,  mountains  and  lakes.  In  the  Adi- 
rondae  grouji,  situated  chieliy  in  the  towns  of  Keene  and 
Nevvcomb,  a  cluster  occurs  of  the  loftiest  and  most  re- 
markable mountains  east  of  the  Missi88ipi)i.  Less  ele- 
vated than  individual  summits  of  the  White  hills  of  New 
Hampshire,  or  the  Black  mountain  of  North  Carolina, 
they  fur  exceed  any  entire  range  in  the  gigantic  magni- 
tude of  their  proportions,  and  in  the  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  their  structure.  It  is  extraordinary,  that  the  public 
should,  until  so  recent  a  period,  have  been  in  comparative 
ignorance  of  this  remarkable  group  of  mountains,  and  of 
the  deeply  interesting  and  romantic  country  they  envelop 
in  their  mighty  folds.  They  are  within  forty  miles  of 
Lake  Champlain,  the  great  avenue  of  northern  commerce, 
and  so  familiar  to  the  fashionable  tourist.  Their  highest 
peaks  are  visible  from  Burlington,  and  the  altitude  of 
Mount  Marcy  has  actually  been  determined  from  that 
point.  The  idea,  however,  is  inaccurate,  that  this  tract 
had  not  been  explored  until  a  recent  date,  or  that  these 
mountains  were  unknown  until  a  late  discovery.  Most  of 
these  scenes  have  been,  for  many  years,  familiar  to  innu- 
merable hunters,  pioneers  and  surveyors.  Most  of  these 
prominent  summits  are  visible  through  a  wide  territory 
(which  has  been  occupied  for  more  than  half  a  century), 
not  in  the  obscurity  of  distance,  but  in  the  full  exhibition 
of  their  majesty  and  glory. 

Mount  Marcy,  the  monarch  of  these  wilds,  towers  above 
the  surrounding  pinnacles,  in  a  beautiful  cone,  and  in  one 
view  nearly  an  acute  apex.  Ascending  above  every  contigu- 
ous object,  and  piercing  with  this  striking  formation  far  up- 
ward no  one  can  cont2mplate  it  without  recognizingthe force 
and  appropriateness  of  its  name,  in  the  energetic  and  beauti- 
ful nomenclature  of  the  Indians.  They  called  the  towering 
mountain  projecting  its  acute  top  toward  the  heavens, 
Tahawus,  The  Cloud-splitter.     The  height  of  this  mountain, 
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above  tide  water,  is  5,467  feet.  Another  eminence, 
Mount  Mclutyre,  supposed  to  fall  a  little  below  Mount 
Marcy  in  altitude,  perhaps  surpasses  it  in  ponderous 
magnificence,  and  presents  a  more  uniform,  massive  and 
compact  structure.  The  Dial  mountain,  Mount  Seward, 
McMartin,  Golden,  and  other  peaks  unmeasured,  of  appa- 
rently equal  if  not  greater  dimensions,  mingle  in  this 
cluster,  and  impress  a  stamp  of  Alpine  grandeur  upon  the 
scenery. 

A  lofty  range  known  as  the  Keene  mountains,  pre- 
sents a  peculiar  aspect;  dark,  broken,  and  frowning.  The 
White-face  mountain,  in  the  inajestic  Indian  dialect 
"Waho-partenie,  an  eminencs  of  4,855  feet,^  stands  re- 
mote from  the  other  groups,  and  occupies  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  huge  mountain  belt  that  encircles  the 
town  of  North  Elba.  This  peak  from  its  rare  and  admira- 
ble proportions,  its  bald  summit,  solitary  isolat^'^n,  and  the 
vast  preeminence  of  its  height  above  surrounding'  objects, 
is  a  beautiful  and  conspicuous  landmark,  over  a  wide 
horizon.  A  few  years  since  it  presented  a  spectacle  of  uu- 
equaled  sublimity.  In  the  heat  and  drought  of  midsummer, 
tne  combustible  materials  upon  its  summit  were  tired  by 
accident  or  design,  and  during  one  whole  night  the  confla- 
gration raged,  exhibiting  to  the  gaze  of  hundreds,  almost 
the  splendor  and  awful ness  of  a  volcanic  eruption  in  its 
wild  vehemence.  A  convenient  pathway  has  been  con- 
structed to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  from  which  a  mag- 
nificent view  is  commanded  over  a  wide  expanse  of 
territory. 

Public  sentiment  will  not  ratify  the  acts  of  private  men, 
who  would  obliterate  tf'.a  aboriginal  names  of  the  great 
physical  features  of  this  continent,  and  substitute  those  of 
individuals,  hov/ever  eminent  their  political  position,  or 
excellent  and  esteemed  their  private  characters.  The  In- 
dian  nomenclature   is  singularly    rich   iu   its    force   and 
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euphony,  and  in  tlie  beauty  and  illustrative  appropriateness 
of  its  designations.  Tlie  names  they  have  attached  to 
physical  objects  will  soon  be  the  only  vestige  of  their  ex- 
istence. They  will  leave  no  other  monuments  of  their 
former  presence  upon  the  land  they  once  possessed,  an  '> 
fondly  deemed  their  own  peculiar  heritage. 

Lakes. 

Lake  Cluwiplain.  In  an  early  part  of  tiiis  volume,  I 
glanced  at  the  military  aspect  and  commercial  importance 
of  Lake  Chaniplain.  The  rare  and  exceeding  beauty  of 
its  sciiuery  arrests  and  delights  the  observer.  On  the  east 
it  is  bounded  by  an  undulating  plain,  rich  in  a  high  and 
luxuriant  culture,  whilst  beyond  this,  the  horizon  is 
limited  by  the  bold  and  broken  outline  of  the  Green 
mountains.  On  the  western  border,  the  dark  and  tower- 
ing Adirondacs,  spread  far  into  the  interior,  here  and  there 
projecting  their  rugged  spurs  into  the  bosom  of  the  lake, 
and  often  forming  lofty  and  inaccessible  headlands,  covered 
with  forests,  or  exposing  bleak  and  frowning  masses  of 
naked  rock.  The  lake  ranges  in  width,  from  one  mile  to 
fifteen  miles.  It  is  studded  by  innumerable  islands  ;  some 
of  which  are  mere  rock}'  projections;  others  clothed  in 
their  native  green  woods,  rest  like  geins  upon  the  waters, 
and  others  formed  by  alluvial  deposits,  are  unsurpassed  ia 
their  native  loveliness,  or  in  their  exuberant  fertility. 

The  severity  of  a  northern  climate  closes  the  navigation 
of  this  lake  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  year.  The 
ice  usually  forms  upon  the  broadest  part  about  the  1st  of 
February,  and  remains,  in  an  average  of  years,  until  near 
the  middle  of  vVpril.  The  navigation  is  suspended  for  a 
longer  period  by  the  ice  forming  earlier  and  remaining 
later  at  each  extremity.'  The  lake  occasionally  remains 
open  the  entire  winter.  The  transition  from  navigation  to 
the  transit  of  the  lake  upon  the  ice,  is  often  amazingly  sud- 
den; teaius  having  crossed  its  broadest  part,  upon  the  ice 
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the  fifth  day  after  it  liad  been  passed  by  a  steamer.  The 
ice  often  attains  great  thickness.  The  spectacle,  frequently 
afforded  by  this  vast  expanse  of  icy  surface,  is  singularly 
beautiful  and  exhilarating.  It  furnishes  for  several  weeks 
ilie  great  highway  of  business  and  pleasure.  Roads  di- 
verging from  every  point,  are  animate  with  activity  and 
excitement.  Long  trains  of  teams,  freighted  with  the 
commodities  of  the  country,  glide  easily  over  it,  whilst  the 
pleasure  sleigh  bounds  along  its  smooth  and  crystal  field, 
breaking  the  stillness  by  the  music  of  its  merry  bells. 
Little  danger  occurs  in  the  transit  of  the  ice,  except  in  the 
passage  of  the  cracks  or  fissures,  which  starting  from  the 
various  points  and  headlands,  rend  the  ice  asunder  with  a 
sound  and  concussion  like  the  reverberation  of  thunder,  or 
the  prolonged  discharge  of  ordnance.  These  fissures  en- 
tirely separate  the  ice,  and  are  designed  by  the  wise  pur- 
poses of  providence  to  strengthen  it,  by  aflbrding  an 
escape  to  the  pent  up  air  beneath. 

The  balmy  atmosphere  and  wnrmer  sun  of  approaching 
spring,  aft'ect  and  gradually  weaken  the  ice.  Traveling  on 
it,  then  becomes  hazardous,  and  is  often  attended  with 
great  jeopardy  and  frequent  loss  of  life  and  property.  The 
inhabitants,  residing  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake,  are  habi- 
tuated to  these  perils  and  familiar  to  the  modes  of  assist- 
ance On  the  alarm  of  accidents,  they  rush  to  the  point 
of  danger,  with  prompt  and  efficient  zeal  bearing  ropes 
and  boards  and  other  requisite  articles,  and  rarely  fail  to 
extricate  the  sufferer,  when  the  scene  can  be  reached. 

The  final  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  spring  often 
affords  a  spectacle  of  intense  interest.  The  evidences  are 
readily  recognized,  which  portend  the  event.  Its  surface 
exhibits  several  marked  and  peculiar  phases,  which  indicate 
the  progress  of  decay.  Its  usual  transparent  and  brilliant 
clearness  yields  to  a  dark  and  clouded  aspect.  This  is 
succeeded  by  a  soft  and  snowy  color,  as  the  moisture  leaves 
the  surface  and  penetrates  the  mass.  The  next  stage  in  its 
dissolution  is  exhibited  as  the  body  of  ice  becomes  porous 
and  losing  its  buoyancy,  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  water. 
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Its  appearance  then  h  black  a: id  portentous,  and  can 
scarcely  be  conteni.plated  without  a  feeling  of  awe  and 
dread.  Tiie  tissures  now  open  and  expand.  The  ice  sepa- 
rates into  larger  bodies,  and  driven  by  the  winds  in  immense 
fields,  is  broken  up,  and  often  piled  in  huge  masses  upon 
the  shores  where  it  remains  late  in  the  spring,  a  memorial 
of  the  passed  empire  of  winter.  At  other  times,  the  ice 
continues  nearly  entire,  until  saturated  with  water,  it  at 
once,  in  a  moment  as  it  were,  disappears,  dissolving  into  its 
original  element.  In  the  progress  of  dissolution  of  the  ice, 
a  singular  phenomenon  is  revealed.  The  mass  at  this  time, 
exhibits  a  combination  of  i\a  infinitude  of  parallel  crystals 
or  icicles,  arranged  in  a  perpendicular  formation,  and  each 
distinct  and  perfect,  extending  from  the  lower  side  to  the 
surfiice,  or  in  other  words,  from  the  water  to  the  atmosphere. 
These  particles  separate  from  each  other  in  the  process  of 
disintegration. 

A  day  of  jubilee  and  rejoicing  succeeds,  when  these  icy 
fetters  are  finally  broken  up,  and  intercourse  is  restored. 
The  advent  of  the  first  steamer  of  the  season,  always  reju- 
venated during  the  wiutei,  and  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the 
painter,  is  hailed  at  each  landing  by  joyous  shoutings  and 
often  by  the  booming  of  artillery. 

Interior  Lakes  and  Rivers. 

The  numerous  lakes  and  gem-like  ponds,  that  stud  the 
surface  of  the  country  in  such  profusion,  not  only  diversify 
and  adorn  the  scenery,  but  are  the  source  of  the  vast  water 
power  so  essential  to  the  industrial  interest  and  prosperity 
of  the  country.  This  water,  chiefly  arising  from  springs, 
is  usually  cold,  clear,  and  pure.  Schroon  lake,  lying  partly 
in  Warren  country,  is  ten  miles  long  and  one  and  a  half 
broad,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  quiet  and  romantic  beauty. 
A  high,  precipitous  shore  encloses  it  on  the  east,  and  on 
the  west  a  cultivated  and  delightful  tract  spreads  its  fertile 
fields  down  to  the  brink.  This  lake  forms  the  reservoir 
to  the  waters  of  the  upper  Hudson,  It  is  already  the  chan- 
nel of  a  valuable  traffic,  and  will  become  highly  important 
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to   the  rapidly  increasing  manufacturing  business  of  the 
district. 

Paradox  lake  is  situated  in  the  same  valley,  and  is 
separated  from  Schroon  lake  by  a  drift  or  alluvial,  of 
apparently  modern  formation.  Paradox  lake  occupies  the 
basin  of  hills  that  environ  it  in  a  gentle  ascent,  except  the 
narrow  passage  at  its  outlet,  which  is  a  confluent  of  the 
Schroon  river  and  nearly  on  a  level  with  it.  The  river, 
swollen  by  the  mountain  torrents,  often  rises  higher  than 
this  lake,  and  pours  its  waters  into  the  basin,  presenting 
the  paradoxical  appearance  of  a  stream  rushing  back  upon 
its  fountain  head.  The  lake  derives,  from  this  singular 
fact,  its  unique  but  not  inappropriate  name.  Directly  east 
of  Schroon  lake,  and  elevated  above  it  several  hundred 
feet,  lies  Lake  Pharaoh,  an  important  body  of  water,  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  dark  and  gloomy  mountains.  In 
this  vicinity  cluster  numerous  ponds,  the  fountain  heads 
of  valuable  streams. 

The  miniature  lakes  and  ponds,  which  repose  in  almost 
every  valley  among  the  Adirondacs,  and  form  the  head 
springs  of  the  Hudson,  possess  indescribable  romance  and 
beauty.  Now  they  are  embraced  and  hidden  by  dense 
and  unbroken  forests,  and  now  encompassed  by  lofty 
mountains,  whose  inaccessible  precipices  descend  into 
their  waters  by  a  nearly  vertical  wall,  and  now  slumbering 
in  the  bosom  of  some  lovely  and  picturesque  nook,  their 
mirrored  surface,  reflecting  this  varied  scenery,  is  alone 
broken  by  the  leaping  of  a  trout,  the  gambols  of  a  deer, 
or,  at  far  intervals,  by  the  oar  of  the  solitary  hunter. 
These  gentle  and  subduing  beauties  of  nature,  combined 
with  the  awe-imposing  and  thrilling  grandeur  of  their 
mountain  spectacles,  with  the  pure,  invigorating  and 
health-inspiring  air  which  envelops  them,  must  render 
these  solitudes  among  the  most  desirable  and  attractive 
resoits,  to  the  philosopher,  the  invalid  and  the  tourist  of 
pleasure. 

Lake  Placid,  situated  principally  in  North  Elba,  just 
touches  that  beautiful  valley,  in  the  incomparable  land- 
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scape  of  which  it  forma  a  conspicuous  and  very  essential 
feature.  Its  great  expanse,  its  deep  and  transparent 
waters,  its  beautiful  proportions,  stretching  its  sinuosities 
along  bold  headlands  far  into  the  recesses  of  the  moun- 
tains, until  in  the  distant  view,  its  waters  seem  to  lave 
the  base  of  Whiteface,  although  in  fact  separated  from  it 
by  a  rich  valley  of  two  miles  in  width,  unite  to  render 
Lake  Placid  one  of  the  most  deligVitful  and  attractive 
objects  in  this  land  of  loveliness  and  silence.  A  small 
pond  connects  with  the  lake  by  a  narrow  channel ;  this 
pond  has  no  other  inlet  or  outlet,  and  is  distinguished  by 
a  singular  circumstance.  The  water  flows  for  a  2Jeriod  of 
two  or  three  minutes  from  the  lake  into  the  pond ;  an 
interval  of  a  few  seconds  succeeds,  with  no  apparent 
motion  of  the  water ;  after  this,  for  the  same  time,  it  flows 
back  again  into  the  lake.  This  ebbing  and  flowing  is,  I 
believe,  perpetual.'  Lake  Placid  is  one  of  the  most 
important  heads  of  the  Au  Sable  river.  The  manufac- 
turing interest  on  the  line  of  that  stream,  has  erected  at 
the  outlet  of  the  lake,  an  expensive  and  ponderous  dam. 
This  work  forms  the  lake  into  a  capacious  reservoir,  and 
secures  a  permanent  supply  of  water,  at  all  seasons,  to  the 
immense  works  moved  by  the  Au  Sable. 

The  Au  Sable  ponds  form  the  loftiest  as  well  as  most 
important  reservoir  of  the  South  branch  of  the  Au  Sable 
river.  Lying  amid  the  acclivities  of  the  Adiroudacs,  and 
buried  deeply  in  the  solitudes  of  forests,  which  have  yet 
scarcel}^  been  disturbed  by  the  movements  of  enterprise, 
these  waters  are  calculated,  when  more  fully  known,  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  tourist  and  sportsman,  by  their 
solitariness,  their  beauty  and  sporting  wealth.  They  are 
four  or  five  miles  from  civilized  habitations.  Small  boats 
have  been  placed  upon  them,  to  facilitate  access  to  Mt. 
Marcy,  towards  which  they  attbrd  one  of  the  most  direct 
routes.  The  Upper  pond  is  classed  among  the  most  beau- 
tiful lakes  of  the   region.      The   state   some  years 
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erected  a  dam  on  the  outlet  of  tliese  ponds,  to  aid  the 
nianutacturing  interests  of  the  district,  but  it  yielded  to 
the  pressure  of  a  sudden  and  extraordinary  accumulation 
of  water,  which  contributed  to  produce  a  flood,  that 
poured  upon  the  Au  Sable  valley,  in  wide  and  terrible 
desolation.' 

I  may  here  appropriately  refer  to  a  fact  of  some  philo- 
sophical interest  and  great  practical  importance.  In  the 
progress  of  my  survey,  I  have  observed,  in  repeated  in- 
stances, the  ruins  of  mills  and  dams,  which,  in  the  early 
occupation  of  the  county,  had  ample  water  power,  not  a 
vestige  of  which  now  remains  but  a  deep  and  worn  ravine 
that  once  formed  its  channel.  As  the  progress  of  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  improvements — before  which 
forests  are  leveled,  the  country  opened,  and  the  earth 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  atmosphere  — 
advances,  springs  and  streams  will  be  dried  up,  and  it  will 
become  imperatively  necessary  to  adopt  artificial  means 
to  control  and  preserve  the  water  power  of  this  county. 

Rivers. 

The  elevated  and  extended  highlands  of  Essex  county, 
naturally  form  the  great  water  shed  of  an  extended  terri- 
tory. In  their  recesses,  the  sources  of  the  Hudson  almost 
mingle  with  the  waters  that  flow  into  Champlain  and  the 
tributaries  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  A  rivulet  gurgling 
towards  the  Hudson,  discharges  from  one  extremity  of  the 
Indian  pass,  and  a  branch  of  the  Au  Sable  from  the  oppo- 
site. A  pond  l^'ing  amid  the  rocks,  hundreds  of  feet  above 
the  pass,  pours  its  waters  into  a  confluent  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. The  streams  of  a  district,  like  Essex  county,  broken 
and  mountainous,  will  be  numerous,  but  turbulent  and  pre- 
cipitous. These  characteristics  are  eminently  useful  in  the 
aspect  of  a  manufacturing  interest.  Wherever  the  demands 
of  business  require  water  power  in  the  county,  it  exists  or 
can  be  at  once  created. 

'  Mr.  Oeorgc  S.  Potter. 
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The  tributaries  of  tlie  Hudson  traverse  every  section  of 
the  southwestern  portion  of  the  country,  and  aflbrd  illi- 
mitable facilities  to  vavious  mechanical  and  other  industrial 
occupations.  Putnam's  creek,  formed  by  the  lakes  and 
ponds  in  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  courses  a  distance 
of  twenty  miles,  supplying  the  power  to  numerous  works 
and  enters  the  lake  at  Crown  point.  The  Boquet  inter- 
laces, by  its  numerous  branches,  the  central  portion  of  the 
county,  and  affording,  in  a  course  of  fortj'-five  miles, 
unnumbered  water  privileges,  discharges  into  the  lake 
at  Willsboro'.  Several  of  the  most  extensive  and  valua- 
ble manufacturing  works  in  the  county  are  established 
upon  this  stream.  The  Boquet  was  formerly  navigable 
to  the  fulls,  a  distance  of  three  miles,  by  the  largest  ves- 
sels upon  the  lake.  Its  channel,  now  changed  and  ob- 
structed, only  admits,  at  favorable  periods  of  the  year,  the 
lightest  crafts. 

Lake  George  penetrates  Essex  county  several  miles,  and 
discharges  through  an  outlet  of  about  three  miles  and  a 
half  in  length,  into  Lake  Champlain,  by  a  strong,  deep, 
and  equable  stream,  which  is  navigable  to  the  lower  falls. 
This  stream,  in  its  course  from  Lake  George  to  the  falls, 
forms  a  most  extraordinary  water  power,  in  some  pecu- 
liarities, without  a  parallel.  It  discharges  pei-  second  a 
volume  of  water,  exceeding  four  hundred  feet,  along  a 
natural  canal  of  one  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  making 
chietly  by  a  gradual  descent,  a  fall  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  feet.  Through  almost  its  whole  course  water 
wheels,  connected  with  machinery,  may  be  dropped  from 
its  elevated  rocky  banks,  into  the  stream,  and  propelled 
almost  without  any  artificial  arrangement.  The  sloping 
banks  of  Lake  George  form  an  immense  receptacle  where 
the  excess  of  water  is  accumulated,  and  gradually  dis- 
charges. Hence,  no  freshets  can  endanger  the  works  upon 
its  outlet,  but  a  uniform  and  pernianeiit  supply  of  water  is 
secured  at  all  seasons,  and  under  all  circumstances.  This 
stream  rarely   varies   three  feet  from   its  ordinary  level. 
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The  warmth  of  the  water,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  cur- 
rent prevent  every  obstruction  from  ice  to  the  wlieel. 
The  water  may  be  difthsed  laterally,  and  its  power  mul- 
tiplied to  any  extent.  The  great  and  rare  purity  of 
the  water  renders  it  particularly  adapted  to  those  manu- 
factories which  require  dyeijig,  bleaching  and  print- 
ing facilities.  In  combination  with  all  these  singular 
advantages,  this  position  commands  the  commercial  tho- 
roughfare formed  by  the  lakes;  it  may  reach  the  immense 
forests  extending  far  into  the  interior,  spreading  on  each 
side  of  Lake  George ;  it  lias,  within  its  own  environs,  a 
rich  and  abundant  mineral  region,  and  has  near  and  easy 
access  to  the  vast  iron  deposits  of  the  Moriah  district. 

Such  harmony  in  its  arrangements,  so  great  and  re- 
markable advantages  in  the  bounties  of  providence,  are 
rarely  combined.  The  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  age,  the 
interests  of  business  and  enterprise,  would  long  since  have 
converted  these  neglected  privileges  into  elements  of  pro- 
sperity and  wealth;  but  the  blight  of  foreign  ownership  has 
paralyzed  those  high  bounties.  The  cupidity  or  grossly 
mistaken  and  pernicious  policy  of  these  proprietors  has 
imposed  terms  so  exacting,  as  to  repel  through  a  long  term 
of  years  almost  every  purpose  of  an  adcsquate  occupation  of 
these  advantages. 

The  two  main  branches  of  the  Au  Sable  river,  nearly  equal 
in  size  and  importance,  rise  principally  in  the  western  part 
of  Essex  county,  and  by  their  numerous  and  wide  spread 
confluents  drain  a  territory-  of  about  eight  hundred  square 
miles.  These  branches  unite  at  Au  Sable  Forks  and  roll 
along  the  Au  Sable  valley  a  motive  power  that  impels 
varied  and  extensive  industrial  pursuits  equal  to  any  other 
stream  within  the  state  of  no  greater  extent  and  capacity. 
The  river  Saranac  penetrates  Essex  county  from  Franklin 
near  the  line  that  divides  the  towns  of  North  Elba  and  St. 
Armands,  and  crossing  the  latter  diagonally,  enters  Clinton 
county.  Gliding  along  high  level  banks,  with  scarcely  a 
perceptible  current,  it  exhibits  almost  the  form  and  aspect 
of  an  artiticial  canal.      It   is  navigable  in  Essex  county 
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about  fifteen  miles  by  small  boats,  and  probably  by  sligbt 
improvement  might  be  adapted  to  the  passage  of  the 
smaller  class  of  screw  steamers. 

Natural  Curiosities. 

Indian  pass.  The  mighty  convulsions  which  have  up- 
heaved the  lofty  mountains  of  this  region,  ov  rent  asunder 
the  barriers  that  enclosed  the  seas,  which  washed  their 
cliffs,  have  left  impressive  vestiges  of  their  power,  in  the 
striking  natural  phenomena  spread  over  the  country. 
None  of  them  afford  more  wonderful  exhibitions  of  those 
terrific  agencies,  or  more  imposing  beauty  and  magnifi- 
cence, than  a  remarkable  gorge,  known  as  the  Indian 
pass,  in  the  impressive  aboriginal  Otneyarh,  the  Stony 
Giants.  It  occupies  a  narrow  ravine,  formed  by  a  rapid 
acclivity  of  Mount  McMartiii  on  one  side,  rising  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  and  on  the  opposite  by  the 
dark  naked  wall  of  a  vertical  precipice,  towering  to  an 
altitude  of  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  two  hundred 
feet  from  its  base,  and  extending  more  than  a  mile  in 
length.  The  base  itself  is  elevated  about  two  thousand 
five  hundred  feet  above  tide  water.  The  deep  and  ap- 
palling gorge  is  strewn  and  probably  occupied  for  several 
hundred  feet,  with  gigantic  fragments  hurled  into  it  from 
the  impending  cliffs,  by  some  potent  agency.  The  elements 
still  advance  the  process.  So  exact  and  wonderful  is  the 
stupendous  masonry  of  this  bulwark,  that  it  seems,  could 
human  nerve  allow  the  effort,  a  stone  dropped  from  the 
sumniit,  might  reach  the  base  without  striking  an  impedi- 
ment. The  pencil  cannot  portray,  nor  language  describe, 
the  full  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  this  spectacle.  The 
deep  seclusion,  the  wild  solitude  of  the  place,  awe  and 
impress.  Many  miles  from  human  habitation,  nature  lierc 
reigns  in  her  primitive  silence  and  repose.  The  eagles 
form  their  eyries  amid  these  inaccessible  cliffs,  and  seem 
like  some  humble  bird  as  they  hover  over  the  deep  abyss. 
The  heavy  forests  that  clothe  the  steeps  of  McMartin,  and 
shroud  the   broken  and  confused  masses  of  rock  in  the 
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gorge,  add  to  the  gloom  and  -olemnity  of  these  ihirk 
recesses.  A  tiny  rivulet  just  starting  from  its  birthphiee 
amid  these  solitudes,  chafes  and  frets  along  its  rooky  pas- 
sage, in  its  course  to  the  Hudson.  A  ravine  lying  among 
the  Adirondacs,  near  Keeseville  and  known  as  Poke-0- 
Moonshine  (the  origiii  or  meaning  of  this  euphonious 
name  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace),  presents  a  feeble  copy 
of  the  Indian  pass  iu  reduced  proportions. 

The  Wdminfjton  Notch.  The  western  branch  of  tlie  Au 
Sable  breaks  through  its  mountain  Ijuhvai  ks,  in  a  scene 
almost  as  thrilling  and  impressive  as  the  Indian  Pass.  The 
river  compressed  witiiin  a  narrow  passage  of  a  few  feet,  in 
width,  iK'com'  here  an  impetuous  torrent,  foams  and 
dashes  along  le  base  of  a  precipitous  wall,  formed  by 
Whiteface  mountain,  which  towers  above  it,  in  nearly  a 
perpendicular  ascent  of  thousands  of  feet,  whilst  on  the 
other  side  it  almost  laves  the  abru[»t,  naked  and  rugged 
crags,  of  another  lofty  precipice.  Ijursting  through  this 
obstacle,  it  leaps  into  an  abyss  of  more  than  one  hundred 
feet  in  depth,  so  dark  and  impervious  from  mantling  trees, 
and  impending  rocks,  that  the  eye  cannot  penetrate  its 
hidden  cavern.  A  road  which  has  been  recently  constructed 
through  the  pass,  renders  this  remarkable  spot  easily 
accessible  to  the  tourist;  and  I  can  imagine  few  scenes 
more  attractive  by  its  wild  and  romantic  beauty,  or  its 
stern  and  appalling  grandeur.  Nearly  the  whole  course  of 
the  Au  Sable  and  its  branches  presents  ii  series  of  falls, 
cascades  and  rapids,  which,  whilst  they  adorn  and  animate 
the  scenery,  aftbrded  innumerable  sites  of  water  power, 
rarely  exceeded  in  capacity  and  position. 

Walled  Banks  of  the  Au  Sable.  The  passage  of  the  Au 
Sable  river,  along  its  lofty  and  perpendicular  banks  and 
through  the  chasm  at  the  High  bridge  is  more  familiar 
to  the  public  mind,  than  most  of  the  ^Miking  and  pictu- 
resque features  in  the  interesting  scenery  of  that  romantic 
stream.  The  continued  aud  gradual  force  of  the  current, 
aided  perhaps  by  some  vast  eftbrt  of  nature,  has  formed  a 
passage  ot  the  river  through  the  deep  layers  of  sandstone 
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rock,  vvliic'h  arc  boldl}  Icveloped  al  >vo  the  village  ofTCoese- 
ville,  and  form  the  einhaiikmon^  ;"  the  rivci,  until  it 
reac'hos  the  (luiet  basin  below  the  iiigh  bridge.  In  tlio 
vieinity  of  Keeseville,  the  passage  of  the  stream  is  between 
a  wall  ni)on  eitlier  side  of  fifty  feet  in  height;  leaving  those 
it  glides  gently  along  a  low  valley,  until  suddenly  [)recij>i- 
tated  over  a  ]»reeii)iee,  that  creates  a  fall  of  singular  beauty. 
Foaming  and  surging  from  tliis  point,  over  a  rocky  i»ed 
until  it  reaehes  the  village  of  Birmingham,  it  then  abruptly 
bursts  into  a  dark,  deep  chasm  of  sixty  feet.  A  bridge 
with  one  abutment  setting  upon  a  rock  that  divides  the 
stream,  crosses  the  river  at  the  head  of  this  fall.  This 
bridge  is  perpetually  enveloped  in  a  thick  cloud  of  spray 
and  mist.  In  winter,  the  frost  work  encrusts  the  rock  and 
trees,  with  the  most  gorgeous  fabrics,  myriads  of  columns 
and  arches,  and  icy  diamonds  and  stalactites  glitter  in  the 
sunbeams.  In  the  sunshine  a  brilliant  raird)ow  spreads 
its  radiant  arc  over  this  deep  abyss.  All  these  elements, 
rare  in  their  combination,  shed  upon  this  sceiie  an  effect 
inexpressibly  wild,  picturesque  and  beautiful.  The  river 
plunges  from  the  latter  precipice,  amid  the  embrasures  of 
the  vast  gulf,  in  which  for  nearly  a  mile  it  is  nearly  hidden 
to  observation  from  above.  It  pours  a  wild  torrent,  now 
along  a  natural  canal,  formed  in  the  rocks  in  almost  per- 
fect and  exact  courses,  and  now  darts  madly  down  a 
precipice.  The  wall  rises  on  a  vertical  face  upon  each  side 
from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  wliilst  the 
width  of  the  chasm  rarely  exceeds  thirty  feet,  and  at  seve- 
ral points  the  stupendous  masonry  of  the  opposite  walls 
approaches  within  eight  or  ten  feet.  Lateral  fissures,  deep 
and  narrow,  project  from  the  main  ravine  at  nearly  right 
angles.  The  abyss  is  reached  through  one  of  these  crevices 
by  a  stairway  descending  to  the  water  by  two  huiuh-ed  and 
twelve  steps.  The  entire  mass  of  these  walls  is  formed 
of  laminiB  of  sandstone  rock,  laid  in  regular  and  precise 
structure  almost  rivaling  the  most  accurate  artificial  work. 
The  pines  and  cedars  starting  from  the  apertures  of  the 
wall,  spread  a  dark  canopy  over  the  gulf.     The  instrument- 
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alify,  which  has  proi^icod  th'ia  wonderful  work,  ia  a  pro- 
blem that  proaciits  a  wide  ■icopo  for  interesting,  but  unsatis- 
factory Hpeculation. 

A  report  of  the  state  geologist  asserts,  "  that  near  the 
bottom  of  the  fissure  at  tiie  Iligli  bridge,  and  through  an 
extent  of  seventy  feet,  numerous  specimens  of  a  small 
bivalvular  molusca,  or  linguhe,"  are  discovered,  and 
"that  ripple  marks  appear  at  the  depth  of  seventy,  or 
eiglity  feet." 

Split  rock.  Travelers  in  pajising  through  Lake  (^ham- 
plain,  observe  in  the  town  of  Essex,  a  remarkable  point, 
known  to  the  French  as  Jiocher  fendu,  and  to  the  English, 
as  Split  rock.  It  contains  about  half  an  acre  of  land,  and 
rising  thirty  feet  above  the  water,  in  a  bold,  precipitous 
trout,  is  separated  from  the  promontory  by  a  fissure  of  ten 
feet  in  width.  Its  slope  and  position  have  created  the 
beUef,  that  it  has  been  detached  from  the  adjacent 
headland  by  its  own  weight,  and  in  some  shock  of  nature, 
although  it  has  probably  been  separated  in  the  gradual 
attrition  of  the  earth  and  disintegrating  rocks,  by  the 
action  of  the  elements.  It  is  a  striking  and  interesting 
formation..  Guide  books,  and  some  works  of  high  pre- 
tensions, describe  an  abyss  of  five  hundred  feet  in  depth, 
dividing  the  rock  from  the  promontory.  I  visited  it  last 
autumn,  and  walked  through  the  fissure,  two  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  hvke. 

Near  Port  Kendall,  in  Chesterfield,  another  of  these 
remarkable  phenomena  occurs,  to  which  frequent  allu- 
sion has  been  made.  The  outlets  of  several  ponds  upon 
these  highlands,  unite  in  a  stream  which  forms  at  this 
place,  a  very  sui)erior  water  power,  directly  upon  the 
margin  of  Lake  Champlain.  The  water  rushes  a  distance 
of  forty  or  fifty  rods  above  the  falls,  through  a  chasm, 
which  appears  to  have  been  opened  by  some  mighty  phy- 
sical convulsion.  It  presents  a  gulf  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
wide,  with  a  deptli  of  thirty  or  forty  feet.^     At  the  extre- 
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mity  of  this  pusHiigo,  the  strciim  pluiigt'H  into  tlio  lake  over 
u  precipice  of  about  forty  feet.  A  fliniilar  spectacle  known 
aH  Split  rock,  is  exhibited  near  IMeasant  valley,  where  the 
whole  volnnie  of  the  Tioijuet  ruHhes  through  a  ravine  of 
this  character. 

The  liainboio  Falls.  Thin  remarkable  cascade  is  Hituated 
in  Keeno  within  a  mile  of  the  romantic  Au  Sable  ponds  and 
forms  a  striking  feature  of  that  wild  picturesque  region. 
It  is  upon  Rainbow  brook,  a  small  tributary  of  the  South 
branch  of  the  Au  Sable  river.  The  fall  is  computed  from 
careful  observation  to  be  one  hundred  and  twenty-tive  feet  in 
sheer  vertical  descent.  The  site  is  separated  from  the  Keene 
flats,  the  nearest  human  residence,  by  a  dense  forest  three  or 
four  miles  in  extent,  and  is  hidden  iti  the  recesses  of  the 
vast  wilderness  of  the  Adirondacs.  It  is  end)rnced  in 
the  extensive  tract  of  timber  land  recently  purchased  by 
Messrs.  Thomas  &  Armstrong,  and  is  now  first  revealed 
to  general  knowledge.  The  fiills  are  at  present  only  accessi- 
ble by  a  paili  through  the  forest;  but  they  have  already  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  the  artist  and  explorer,  and  it  is  in 
contemplation  to  immediately  open  by  convenient  roads,  a 
district  that  will  be  regarded  not  among  the  least  attrac- 
tive or  interesting  in  the  Adirondac  region,  to  the  sports- 
man and  the  worshiper  of  nature,  in  her  secluded  temples.' 

The  Ilwikr's  pass.  This  gorge  lies  in  the  town  of  North 
Hudson,  and  is  formed  by  the  deep,  parallel  precipices  of 
Dix's  peak  and  Nipple  top,  which  are  among  the  highest 
and  most  sequestered  mountains  of  the  Adirondacs.  It  is 
similar  to  the  Indian  Pass,  and  second  only  to  that  amazing 
exhibition  in  its  sublime  and  imposing  features.  This  pass 
is  rarely  penetrated  even  by  the  hunter,  and  at  a  very  late 
period  only  has  beeu  visited  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
exploration.  It  is  buried  several  miles  deeper  in  the 
mazes  of  these  forests  and  mountains  than  the  Au  Sable 
ponds  or  Rainbow  falls,  but  is  sufHciently  near  these  points 
to  enhance  the  attraction  of  the  district,  when  it  shall  have 
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become  a  new  object  of  interest  and  resort.  The  scene 
can  now  only  be  reached  by  the  severest  toil  of  several 
miles  (but  the  feat  has  been  achieved  by  brave  and  delicate 
woman)  and  when  this  is  accomplished,  the  dense  forest, 
tlie  masses  of  rocks  and  their  mosses,  and  their  debris 
gathered  for  ages,  renders  the  gorge  almost  impenetrable.^ 
These  successive  revelations  in  the  physical  aspect  of  the 
county,  illustrate  the  profound  seclusion  and  great  extent 
of  the  wilderness,  and  warrant  the  opinion,  that  other  objects 
of  deep  interest  remain  in  its  recesses  yet  to  be  unveiled. 
It  is  believed  that  several  of  the  most  secluded  peaks  of 
the  Adirondacs  have  never  been  ascended.  This  circum- 
stance becomes  still  more  impressive,  if  upon  a  map 
of  the  state,  oue  point  of  the  dividers  graduated  at  one 
hundred  miles,  is  placed  at  the  Capitol,  and  we  find  on 
describing  a  circle,  that  it  traces  a  line  through  the  central 
part  of  the  Adirondac  group.  Mount  Marcy  and  other 
prominent  objects  we  have  noticed,  lie  scarcely  beyond 
this  circle. 

Two  very  remarkable  subterranean  passages  in  the 
town  of  Sehroon  near  Paradox  lake  are  worthy  of  examina- 
tion. The  first  of  these  forms  the  channel  of  a  small 
rivulet,  by  a  natural  perforation  of  some  hundred  feet 
through  the  massive  rock,  ten  or  fifteen  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, over  which  passes  the  public  road,  as  if  by  an  artificial 
bridge.  The  other,  which  I  find  referred  to  in  early  works 
on  the  topography  of  this  region,  is  a  highly  curious  and 
interesting  exhibition.  The  explorer  enters  a  lofty  arch, 
several  feet  below  the  surface,  carved  out  of  the  solid 
rock.  It  presents,  at  some  points,  the  ajipearance  of 
nearly  an  exact  gothic  structure,  and  at  others,  broken 
and  ragged  sides  and  canopy.  This  dai'k  and  gloomy 
cavern  extends  a  number  of  rods,  and  is  froni  four  to 
twelve  feet  in  width,  and  ten  to  fifteen  in  height.  It  con- 
stitutes the  sluice  way  of  a  large  stream,  which  propels  a 
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mill    hist   above   the   entrance,   and   foams    and   dashes 
through  the  rocky  and  precipitous  descent. 

Trout  are  oiten  found  in  pools  within  tliis  passage, 
which  are  formed  by  the  obstructions  to  the  stream  in  its 
course. 

Ivjicmimable  Gas.  A  striking  phenomenon  is  noticed  in 
Schroon  lake.  In  parts  of  that  picturesque  and  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  inflanuaable  gases  are  emitted  from  the 
bottom,  where  the  water  is  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  deep. 
When  tlie  surface  is  frozen  over,  the  gas  collects  in 
various  insulated  bodies  beneath  the  ice,  where  it  can 
be  readily  discovered.  If  a  small  aperture  is  cut  in 
the  ice  above  one  of  these  collections,  the  gas  rushes 
forth  with  violence,  and  when  a  match  is  applied  to  it, 
the  gas  ignite^i  and  flames  up  in  a  brilliant  liery  column 
eight  feet  high,  and  continues  to  burn,  usually,  from  live 
to  fifteen  minutes  or  until  the  reeeptal)le  is  exhausted. 
In  the  summer,  the  gas  rises  to  the  8U>  luee  at  intervals, 
producing  a  strong  ebullition  of  the  water,  which  con- 
tinues about  five  minutes,  when  it  ceases  and  the  lake 
becomes  as  calm  as  usual.  Sometimes  burning  shavings 
have  beta  thrust  into  the  gas  before  it  is  dissipated, 
when  it  instantly  takes  fire  and  bursts  into  a  flame  that 
ascends  several  feet  high  and  spreads  along  the  surface  of 
the  lake  frequently  two  rods.' 

The  Wilderness  op  Noutiiern  ISTew  York. 

This  remarkable  territory  has  not,  until  a  comparative 
recent  period,  attracted  any  considerable  public  attention. 
The  mind  can  scarcely  comprehend  the  fact,  that  a  dis- 
trict equal  in  size  to  the  Buperti(,'ial  area  of  several  of  the 
separate  states  of  the  Union,  lies  in  the   bosom  of  New 


'  I  am  indebted  to  Hon.  Joel  F.  Potter  for  the  abovo  ptatfuionts.  In 
hia  note  lie  nii'Utioiis  tlit;  folluwinjf  adilitional  facts  ;  "  A  nciifhbor  of  iiiint^ 
cut  a  lar^t'  oponiug  in  tlio  icu,  Init  wan  suincwliat  slow  in  li^.^litiii^'  liis 
nuitch.  When  he  did  apply  it,  the  ffaw  had  aceiinudatcd  and  ho  was  thrown 
back  by  its  sudden  ij^nition  about  cif^lit  fi-t't,  witli  tl.e  lost  of  whiskers  and 
eyc-browH."     He  relaleis  another  experiment  In  which  tlie  gas  waa  collected 
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York,  touching  on  one  extromity  the  long  occupied  and 
densely  populated  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and  encircled  by 
a  highly  cultivated  and  matured  country,  is  still  shrouded 
by  its  primeval  forest,  and  remains  almost  as  it  came  from 
tlie  hands  of  its  Creator.  This  territory  embraces  nearly 
al!  Hamilton  county,  and  parts  of  Herkimer,  Oneida, 
Lewis,  St.  Lawrence,  Franklin,  Essex,  and  Warren,  and 
extends  over  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  about 
eighty  miles  in  breadth. 

I^ature  reigns  in  this  wilderness,  in  her  primeval  seclu- 
sion and  solitude.  The  dariufj  hunter  alone  formerly 
penetrated  its;  mazes  in  pursuit  of  its  only  denizens,  the 
moose,  the  bear,  the  panther,  and  deer.  The  fisherman, 
whose  ardor  leads  nl\'  to  the  deep  recesses  of  the  forest, 
breaks  the  quiet  repose  of  these  lakes  and  rivers,  but 
within  the  boirndaries  of  this  sequestered  region,  man  has 
scarcely  an  abode,  in  his  civilization  and  improvements. 
Aportiono^  his  territory  is  mountainous  and  impracticable 
to  culture.  Here,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  the  highest 
group  of  mountains  east  of  the  Mississippi,  lift  their  pinna- 
cles to  the  skies.  The  sheer  and  lofty  precipice,  the  dash- 
ing torrent,  the  sylvan  lake  and  the  boundless  ocean  of 
forest,  combine  to  form  a  scenery,  which  is  unrivaled  in 
its  magniticeui^e  and  beauty.  The  votaries  and  admirers 
of  nature  will  learn  to  visit  th::se  scenes,  and  will  gaze  ou 
them  with  wonder  and  delight. 

The  existence  of  this  range  of  mountains,  imposing  and 
magnificent  as  it  is,  enveloping  in  its  gigantic  folds,  the 
rich  and  beautiful  region  beyond,  and  to  the  approach  of 
which  it  seemed  to  impose  an  impenetrable  bar,  has  given 
rise  to  the  opinions  and  estimates  of  that  entire  territory, 
which  prevail.  Eminent  men,  in  supreme  ignorance  of 
the  character  of  this  district,  have   sneered  at   it,  as   the 


and  rettiiufd  in  a  rude  receptacle.  "  Wo  have  cut  a  hole  in  the  ice,  and 
placed  a  barrtd  over  it,  with  the  lower  head  on.  Around  this,  snow  was 
piled,  and  a  jf as  l)urn('r  attaclicd  to  tlic  \i\\\h'v  Kciid  of  ilie  barrel,  ])rotected 
bj'  a  glass  lantern.  With  this  apparatus  the  gas  from  one  of  the  collections 
referred  to  has  burnt  nearly  a  whole  night." 
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Siberia  of  New  York,  little  aware  of  the  illimitable 
wealth  which  nmst  be  revealed,  not  only  in  its  innnouse 
forests,  of  the  most  valuable  wood  and  timber,  and  its 
boundless  mineral  riches,  but  in  the  adaptation  of  large 
sections  of  it  to  agricultural  purposes.  Other  men,  im- 
pelled by  their  example,  have  habitually  indulged  in  sar- 
casm and  ridicule,  upon  the  character  and  resources  of 
northern  iSew  York.  These  and  similar  views,  have  cre- 
ated impressions  relative  to  the  soil,  the  capabilities  and 
climate  of  this  territory,  which  have  arrested  emigration, 
and  induced  the  board  of  land  commissioners  of  the  state, 
in  an  unwise  and  mistaken  policy,  to  sacrifice  by  inade- 
quate sales  a  largo  proportion  of  the  public  domain,  which 
had  been  consecrated  by  our  fatlicrs,  to  a  noble  and  glori- 
ous purpose  —  the  education  of  our  children. 

I  am  anxious  to  correct  those  opinions,  where  I  regard 
them  to  be  false,  and  briefly  to  describe  the  physical  fea- 
tures, the  topogra[)hical  arrangement,  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  capacity  of  this  wilderness  district.  It  is  known 
that  a  part  of  this  tract  is  situated  within  the  limits  of 
Essex  county,  and  that  it  embraces  the  loftlent  mountains 
of  the  Adirondacs.  This  range,  stretching  into  Hamilton 
and  the  southern  section  of  Franklin  counties,  partially 
bounds  the  table  laud  oi  the  south. 

The  fertile  and  beautiful  plains  of  North  Elba,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  this  district,  are  encircled  by  a  lofty  amphi- 
theatre of  these  mountains.  This  territory,  I  have  suffi- 
ciently described  in  another  place,  and  have  attempted  to 
show  by  an  analogy  with  some  sections  of  Vermont,  of 
nearly  the  same  altitude,  and  which  constitute  a  part  of  the 
most  valual)lc  and  productive  districts  of  that  state,  the 
great  importance  and  adaptedness  of  tlicie  plains  to  culti- 
vation. These  mountains  abound  with  ores,  and  are 
mantled  to  their  summits  by  forests  of  the  heaviest  timber 
and  choicest  varieties  of  wood.  Such  is  the  present  condi- 
tion and  aspect  of  thivS  region,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  and 
these  are  some  of  its  natural  resources.     Beyoiid  the  coi'- 
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fines  of  this  county,  it  reveals  another  ajipearance.  The 
broken  and  rocky  range  of  mountains  sub^des  into  a  high 
plateau,  with  a  fertile  soil,  adapted  by  its  ingredients  and 
formation  to  tillage  and  more  particularly  to  grazing. 
The  plains  of  North  Elba  extend  to,  and  unite  with  this 
territory,  forming  an  expansion  of  the  plateau,  in  the  bosom 
of  the  mountains  over  an  area  of  about  one  hundred  square 
miles. 

The  systems  of  lakes,  which  extend  over  this  territory 
and  vield  to  it  so  much  beautv  and  animation,  and  almost 
mingle  their  waters,  form  the  sources  of  the  Hudson,  of 
many  aflluents  of  the  Mohawk  and  the  Black  river.  Here 
also,  are  the  fountain  heads  of  the  Oswegatchie,  the  Grass, 
the  liaquette  and  St.  ^cna  rivers,  large  and  important 
streams,  which  discha  ;  .nto  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
Saranac,  Au  Sable  and  Boquet,  which  flow  into  Lake 
Champlaiu. 

The  project  of  forming,  in  the  connection  of  these 
streams  and  lakes  b}'  slight  ai'tiiicial  constructions,  an 
inland  water  communication,  designed  to  open  to  enter- 
prise and  emigration  the  solitudes  of  this  wilderness,  I 
shall  notice  elsewhere. 

The  Black  River  canal  skirts  this  territory  on  tlie  west. 
The  existing  and  proposed  rail  roads  from  Utica  arid  Home, 
in  a  northern  direction,  traverse  its  western  borders.  The 
Saratoga  and  Sackets  Harbor  rail  road,  now  in  progress, 
and  whicli  has  been  fostered  by  u  magnificent  boujity  of 
five  hundred  thousand  acres  from  the  state  lands,  v.ill,  i*:  is 
estimated,  penetrate  for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  through  the  heart  of  an  unbroken  wilderness. 
It  will  thread  the  mazes  of  this  sequestered  tract,  along  the 
base  of  lofty  mountains  (towering  above  it  thousands  of 
feet),  through  dense  forests  and  amid  the  lovnjiest  lakes 
and  rivers.  The  original  contemplated  route  of  this  road 
traverses  the  south-western  se(  t' t!\  of  T^ssex  county, 
through  the  rich  and  irnporruu'.  tovm  of  .Vr'nerva,  and 
approaches  withiii  a  few  miles  ot  ^i.o  .'^diroua.ic  works, 
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and  will  thus  render  accessible   the   boandlesa  wealth  of 
that  amazing  district. 

The  most  effective  and  decisive  work,  however,  for  the 
development  of  the  entire  region,  would  be  created  b}'  the 
extraordinary  reconnaissance  referred  to  on  another  page. 
This  subject  I  propose  to  notice  elsewhere. 

On  every  side,  the  slow  but  constant  progress  of  im- 
provement and  cultivation  is  invading  the  wilderness. 
The  pioneer  of  agriculture  is  each  year  occupying  the 
haunts  of  the  hunter,  and  gradually  supplanting  him. 
The  valuable  town  of  Greig,  in  Lewis  county,  now  embrac- 
ing a  population  of  about  nineteen  hundred  inhabitants, 
has  within  comparatively  a  few  yearn,  been  carved  from  the 
silent  forest. 

This  wilderness  is  distinguished  for  the  healthiness  of 
its  climate.  There  prevails  in  the  atmospliere,  which 
envelops  these  mountains,  a  pureness,  an  elasticity  and 
vitality  that  imparts  health,  and  affords  an  indescribable 
physical  enjoyment  in  the  mechanical  process  of  inspira- 
tion; the  lungs  are  filled,  and  perform  their  functions 
without  effort  or  labor.  In  my  explorations  of  the  coun- 
try, I  have  met  with  repeated  instances  of  individuals, 
who  had  reached  their  forest  homes,  in  advanced  stages 
of  pulmonary  affection,  in  whom  the  disease  had  been 
arrested,  and  the  sufferer  restored  to  comparative  health. 
They  uniformly  imputed  the  change  to  the  influence  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  to  the  soothing  and  invigorating 
effect  of  the  peculiar  property  referred  to.  No  invalid 
enters  these  solitudes  without  experiencing  upon  his  sys- 
tem this  strengthening  and  renovating  influence.  The 
atmosphere  can  be  impregnated  by  no  noxious  miasmas, 
but  is  poured  down  from  the  summits  of  these  stately 
mountains,  fresh  and  pure,  and  life  giving  as  it  comes 
from  the  laboratory  of  nature. 

Parts  of  the  .oiithcin  section  of  this  territory  in  Warren 
and  Hamilton  counties,  particularly  where  tlu'  lofty  group 
of  Mt.  Seward  upheave  and  dislocate  the  surface,  are  high, 
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broken  and  mountainous.  With  this  cxco|itioii,  and  the 
})Ortions  of  Essex  county  already  described,  the  altitude 
of  the  country  is  lower  than  tlie  plains  of  North  Elba,  but 
it  still  has  an  elevation  which  sensibly  affects  the  rlimate ; 
far  less,  however,  than  has  been  imputed  by  an  erroneous 
public  opinion.  That  this  severity  is  not  extreme,  or 
such  as  to  repel  occupation,  may  be  Judged  from  the 
fact,  that  for  many  years,  while  the  visitors  to  this  region 
were  limited,  the  hunters  and  guides  were  accustomed  to 
procure  their  supply  of  potatoes  from  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  the  vegetable,  gatliei-ed  in  the  earth,  and  which 
had  ;^^  vnng  from  the  pc;elings  left  upon  the  surface  the 
preceding  year. 

Like  every  new  country,  in  northern  latitudes,  which  is 
shrouded  by  a  thick  and  heavy  vegetation,  this  tract  is 
now  far  more  liable  to  the  effects  of  cold  and  frost,  than 
it  will  be,  when  the  advance  of  improvement  has  removed 
the  massive  forests,  and  exposed  the  earth  to  the  influence 
of  heat  and  light.  The  face  of  this  country  is  represented 
by  those  who  have  thoroughly  explored  it,  to  be  formed 
of  a  series  of  plains,  or  high  valloySy  distinct  in  their 
arrangement,  and  slightly  elevated  one  above  the  other. 

The  streams,  particularly  those  which  are  affluents  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  flow  in  a  strong,  but  neither  rapid  nor 
violent  current,  generally  between  high  banks,  and  through 
a  level  and  beautiful  country.  The  land  bordering  upon 
these  streams  is  chiefly  occupied  by  dense  and  stately 
forests,  comprehending  the  most  magnificent  and  valuable 
evergreen  timber,  and  the  choicest  varieties  of  hard  wood. 
These  forests  are  not  unfrequently  interspersed  with  wide 
and  beautiful  wet  prairies,  or  natural  meadows,  spreading 
along  the  margin  of  the  rivers,  and  presenting  in  their 
luxuriant  herbage  or  native  grasses,  the  appearance  of 
highly  cultivated  fields.  Myriads  of  deer  graze  and  fatten 
upon  these  meadows. 

The   soil,  whether   sustaining  its   towering  growth   of 
primitive   wood,   or  revealing   the   natural   meadows,  is 
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represented  as  possessing  native  fertility  and  adaptation 
to  agriculture,  seldom  surpassed  by  any  districts  of  equal 
altitude,  and  in  as  high  parallel  of  latitude.  Such  I  know, 
from  personal  inspection,  to  be  the  character  of  the  lands 
in  J^orth  Elba.  Specimens  of  soils,  from  the  alluvial  flats, 
upon  the  Au  Sable  river,  and  the  loam  from  the  uplands 
in  that  town,  which  were  analyzed  by  Professor  Salisbury, 
indicate  the  highest  degree  of  njitive  fertility.  In  some 
sections  of  this  territory,  a  white  silicious  earth  predomi- 
nates, which  is  evidence  of  a  light  and  i-ather  sterih^  soil ; 
other  parts  of  it  are,  doubtless,  rocky  and  bniken  ;  but  a 
large  portion  of  the  land  is  susceptible  of  usol\il  cultiva- 
tion, and  much  more  will  be  found  congenial  to  gj^^j^H  and 
grazing. 

The  goneril  face  of  this  region  may  be  inferred  IVinui 
the  circums^Ance,  that  tourists  speak  in  their  description 
of  it,  of  3t:^ing,  w^aile  flo-iiting  upon  the  remote  lakes  and 
rivers,  the  huranaits  o-f  the  Adirondacs,  towering  above 
the  surrounding  plateau,  at  a  distance  of  thirty,  and  even 
fifty  miles. 

The  nearness  and  facility  of  access  to  various  mai'kets, 
which  must  soon  exist,  is  a  most  important  and  obvious 
advantage,  which  this  country  will  at  an  early  day  possess. 
When  the  different  public  improvements,  existing  or  con- 
templated, are  accomplished,  and  that  result  is  morally 
certain,  every  section  of  this  region  will  enjoy  an  easy 
access  to  the  Hudson,  to  the  marts  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  to  Champlain.  But  the  emigrant  to  this  territory 
need  not  place  any  reliance  upon  remoter  markets, 
while  an  infinitude  of  forgo  fires  illuminate  the  re- 
cesses of  the  Adirondacs,  the  banks  of  the  Saranac,  and 
the  valley  of  the  Au  Sable,  and  the  varied  other  manufacto- 
ries exist,  which  are  springing  into  importance  along  the 
whole  confines  of  this  wilderness.  These  immense  and 
increasing  consumers  will  always  secure  a  certain  and 
prompt  demimd,  at  the  highest  prices,  for  all  the  charcoal 
that  can  be  made,  for  every  animal  that  can  be  raised  upon 
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these  hills,  and  every  production  of  agriculture  that  the 
earth  can  yield.  Already,  as  the  pioneer  reaches  the  out- 
line of  the  wilderness,  we  see  the  manufacturer  and  tlie 
lumberer  press  on  his  track,  requiring  the  coal  he  produces 
in  clearing  liis  land,  the  timber  he  falls  and  every  article 
of  consumption  he  produces,  at  prices  often  exceeding 
those  of  the  Atlantic  cities.  This  domestic  market  will 
never  be  exhausted,  but  must  constantly  augment. 

Large  appropriations  have  been  applied  by  tlie  state,  to 
the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  several  of  the  streams, 
which  flow  from  this  region,  to  facilitate  the  transporta- 
tion of  logs.  Many  of  them  are  now  navigable  for  this 
purpose,  from  the  lakes  where  they  rise,  to  their  mouths. 
The  incalculable  amount  of  saw  logs,  embraced  in  the 
wildorneBH,  may  by  these  channels  be  transported  at  an 
insignificant  expense,  in  their  direct  course  to  market,  to 
points  where  they  are  fabricated  into  lumber,  for  exporta- 
tion. The  same  spirit  has  cherished  and  will  continue  to 
foster  the  constructing  of  rail  roads  calculated  to  develop 
the  affluence  of  this  region.  This  wise  policy  of  public 
munificence  is  calling  into  practical  existence  and  utility  an 
immense  aggregate  of  property,  which  has  been  hitherto 
inaccessible  and  valueless.  While  it  will  administer  to 
the  efibrts  of  private  enterprise,  and  supply  new  fountains 
of  individual  wealth,  it  will  return  to  tiie  treasury  of  the 
state,  tenfold,  the  expenditures,  by  opening  the  vast  public 
domain  to  nuirket  and  by  the  immense  accession  to  the 
business  of  the  public  works  it  must  create.  Hence,  it  is 
manifest,  that  the  labor  of  the  settler,  which  removes  the 
forest  and  reveals  the  earth  to  cultivation,  also  prepares 
the  coal  for  the  manufacturer  and  the  timber  for  transport- 
ation; and  thus,  while  he  is  remunerated  for  his  toil,  he  is 
enabled  to  pay  for  his  farm  and  adapt  it  to  tillage.  In 
addition  to  the  pine,  spruce  and  hemlock  timber,  which 
occuiiies  this  territory  and  which  may  be  computed  by 
millions  of  saw  logs,  it  comprehends  a  vast  amount  of 
excellent  cedar,  and  several  varieties  of  oak,  birch  anil 
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cherry,  that  attain  an  iramense  size,  and  are    in  great  re- 
quest by  the  manufacturer,  for  choice  fabrics,  and  coal 
wood,  that  can  be  estimated  by  tens  of  millions  of  cords. 

Iron  ore  is  known  to  exist  here  in  large  deposits,  suffi- 
cient, probably,  for  all  its  requirements;  but  if  this  opinion 
should  prove  to  be  incorrect,  aside  from  many  other  sources 
of  supply,  its  most  remote  sections  will  soon,  by  means 
of  the  contemplated  works,  join  hands  with  the  exhaustless 
masses  of  the  Adirondac  deposits. 

The  unrivaled  fish,  which  throng  these  waters  in  the 
utmost  profusion,  and  now  afford  an  article  of  such  ex- 
quisite luxury,  may  be  made  an  important  and  valuable 
commodity  of  exportation,  when  the  means  of  a  rapid 
and  certain  transportation  are  established.  An  immense 
quantity  of  venison  is  every  season  sent  from  the  wilderness 
to  the  southern  and  eastern  cities. 

The  price  of  land,  in  this  territory,  ranges  from  one  dollar 
to  six  dollars  the  acre. 

The  wisdom  of  the  development  by  the  state  of  the 
regources  of  this  region,  and  the  promoting  of  its  settlement 
fyy  (<ycrv  fiberal  and  fostering  policy,  is  so  apparent  and 
imp^r  its  expediency  can  scarcely  be  enforced  by 

an_\  1 .      Let  avenues  be  opened  into  it :  let  the 

navigaliuij  l^i- perfected,  and  the  rivers  made  more  available 
for  the  flopting  of  ;iw  logs,  and  it  will  soon  be  colonized 
by  sturdy  and  energetic  emigrants,  and  the  silent  and 
gloomy  wilderness  will  resound  with  the  din  of  labor  and 
industry. .  False  aod  do(;eptive  public  sentiment  has  shed 
a  blighting  influence  over  this  territory,  and  created  obsta- 
cles to  its  occupation,  more  in  prncticnble  than  its  mountain 
barriers,  or  all  the  inipudlnients  with  which  nature  has 
surrounded  it. 

Mineral  Springs. 

Numerous  springs  oi"  niiii(!i'a1  AViilci'  occur  in  J'lssex 
county,  but  a  lew  only  are  known  to  possess  any  high  oi* 
peculiar   medicinal  i>ropertieH.     The   Adirondac  springs, 
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consisting  of  a  cluster  of  four  fountainB,  lying  \vitliin  a 
small  circle!,  arc  situated  upon  |ireniiscs  formerly  owned 
by  Mr.  IStevenson  of  Wcstport.  About  two  years  since, 
the  projjcrty  was  purchased  by  Mr.  George  W.  Spencer, 
who  gave  the  spnngs  their  present  ai»propriate  name. 
They  are  beautifully  situated  upon  a  slope  of  the  Adiron- 
dacs,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  lake,  and  command  an 
extended  view  of  its  cournc,  with  a  nuignilicent  mountain 
scenery  on  both  shores,  and  a  lan(lsca})e  formed  by  a 
highly  cultivated  and  picturesque  country.  The  site  of 
these  springs  is  about  four  miles  and  a  half  from  I'ort 
Henry,  and  the  same  distance  from  the  vilhige  of  West- 
port,  and  is  approached  in  both  directions  by  excellent 
roads,  through  an  interesting  and  beautiful  district.  Mr. 
Spencer  has  erected,  at  large  expense,  convenient  struc- 
tures about  the  tbuntains.  These  waters  have  been  known 
and  celebrated  in  the  region  during  the  last  forty  years, 
for  their  singular  efficacy  in  relieving  various  diseases  and 
affections. 

In  the  year  1852,  while  acting  under  my  appointment 
by  the  State  society,  I  procured  a  gallon  of  the  water 
from  each  of  the  springs  mentioned  below,  and  submitted 
them  to  Professor  Salisbury,  at  that  time  the  chemist  and 
geologist  of  the  society.  After  a  careful  examination,  he 
returned  to  me  the  subjoined  result.  I  may  properly 
remark,  that  the  appearance  of  the  springs  and  the  vici- 
nity, disclose  the  presence  of  minerals  in  an  extraordinary 
degree.  The  deposit  of  a  substance  that  appears  to  be 
chiefly  magnesia,  through  which  the  Cold  spring  ascends, 
is  about  ten  feet  thick  ;  and  the  concretion  formed  by  the 
water  of  the  Sulphur  spring  has  been  opened  eighteen 
feet  in  depth  without  reaching  the  base.  These  encrusta- 
tions are  very  similar  to  the  High  Rock  spring  in  Saratoga. 
This  residuum  of  the  waters  may  be  traced  along  their 
course  several  feet,  after  the  discharge  from  the  fountain. 
In  its  first  stage,  before  induration,  it  is  about  the  con- 
sistence of  putty,  soft  and  unctuous,  and  without  grit  to  the 
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touch.  Tliis  Hubstanec.  while  soft,  has  heen  used  con- 
stantly, and  with  rouiarkable  success,  as  an  oxtornal 
application  in  cutaneous  altections.  The  Sulphur  spring 
is  characteri/.ed  by  the  comtant,  and  often  quite  active 
ebullition  of  a  gaseous  substance.  The  following  are  the 
analyses  of  Professor  Salisbury : 

leal,  wcter  from  1  cnl   water  from 

Siilpluir  «iiiiiig.  Cold  eprlug. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen, 1(5  cubic  inchov      

Organic  matter,  S  04  <,'rains.  8.16  grains. 

Sulphur,  2.88  "                

Lime,  10.32  "  12.88  " 

Magnesia,  2.24  "  :*.12  " 

Potassa, 1.36  •'  1.20  " 

Soda, 1.12  "  0.88  •' 

Iron 1.04  "  I.44  " 

Chlorine,  trace  0.48  " 

Sulphuric  acid, 0.88  "  1.52  " 

Phosphoric  acid, 0.32  "  2.48  " 

Carbonic  acid, 1.36  "  1.44  " 

Silicic  acid,  0.40  "  0.48  " 

Total  solid  mattor  in  one  gallon,...    30.64      !'  34.08      " 

"  One  distinguishing  character  of  the  Sulphur  spring  is 
the  large  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  its  waters  con- 
tain. A  portion  of  the  alkaline  basis  is  also  combined  with 
sulphur,  forming  sulphides. 

The  water  designated  in  the  analysis,  as  No.  3,  was  taken 
from  a  spring  upon  the  premises  of  L.  Pope  in  Chesterfield, 
and  1^0.  6  from  a  spring  in  Jay,  situated  almost  within  the 
water  line  of  the  Au  Sable  river.  In  relation  to  these 
waters,  Prof  Salisbury  remarks  :  "On  removing  the  cork, 
I  found  in  'No.  .3  a  mere  trace  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ; 
in  No.  6  no  trace  of  this  gas,  or  carbonic  acid  gas  could  be 
detected.  They  both  contained  a  very  small  quantity  of 
a  ferruginous  sediment.  No,  6  has  a  slightly  ))ituminous 
odor.     No.  3  ;i  slight  fetid  odor." 
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A  gallon  of  water  from  No.  3  contains  12.16  grains  of 
solid  matter,  and  from  No,  6,  6  grains  of  solid  matter.  Of 
tLis  solid  macter  1(^0  parts  gave  of 

No.  3.  No.  6.  No.  5. 

Organic  matter, 31.98  41.32  19.73 

Miignesia, 23.39  14.64  16.14 

Sulphuric  acid, 10.13  5.28  23.32 

Lime, 11.03  17.34  4.75 

Potassa, 6.01  7.98  20.33 

Soda, 3.32  0.27  2.34 

Carbonic  acid, 6.40  4.01  3.59 

Phosplioric  acid, 5.11  5.32  4.18 

Chlorine, 1.82  2.31  3.79 

Iroh, 0.51  1.19  4.18 

Silica, 9.23  0.14  0.11 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  trace            

99.93        99.S0        99.86 

The  spring  from  which  the  water  marked  No.  5  was 
taken,  is  situated  almost  within  the  shadow  of  the  giant 
wall  of  the  indian  paso.  A  fountain  of  health,  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  a  "watering  place,"  within  the  pure 
and  invigorating  atmosphere  of  the  Adirondacs,  and  amid 
scenes  where  naUire  reigns  in  profound  seclusion,  and  in 
sucL  imposing  and  terrific  grandeur,  would  possess  infi- 
nite attractions  and  interest  One  gallon  of  th's  water 
gave  of  solid  matter  12.64  grains,  and  100  parts  of  this 
solid  matter  gave  the  preceding  analysis.  "  The  analysis 
shows  No.  5  to  be  a  tnagnesia  potassa  water.  The  magne- 
sia and  potassa  are  probably  mostly  in  the  form  of  sulphates. 
No.  5  has  a  slight  earthy  odor.'" 

The  discovery  of  a  spring  near  Schroon  lake  has  re- 
cently been  announced.  The  locality  is  almost  as  impos- 
ing and  picturesque  and  oven  more  beautiful  than  that  in 
Indian  pass,  and  if  the  properties  of  the  water  prove  as 
valuable  as  is  claimed,  and  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  hotel 
is  accomplished,  1  can  imagine  no  resort  more  delightful 
or  attractive. 
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Animals. 

Champlaii,,  and  the  early  explorers  of  the  environs  of 
Lake  Champlain,  allude  to  the  abundance  and  variety  of 
the  game  and  wild  animals  found  in  that  region.  The 
reminiscences  of  the  living  recall  the  prevalence  in  vast 
numbers  of  these  animals,  at  their  first  settlement  of  the 
cuunty.  Fearful  legends  are  still  rife  of  exposures  of  the 
original  settlers,  and  their  terrific  encounters  with  the 
panther,  the  bear,  and  wolf. 

The  moose  within  a  late  period  has  been  discovered  in 
the  recesses  of  the  interior  wilderness.     The  panther  and 
wolf  still  prowl  in  these  wilds,  but  rarely,  and  by  solitary 
individuals.     The  small  black  bear  exists  in  small  num- 
bers among  the  fastnesses  of  the  Adirondacs,  but  are  sel- 
dom seen  in  the  more  inhabited  sections  of  the  county 
The  bear,  wolf  and  fox,  in  the  early   occupation  of  the 
county,  committed  the  most  destructive  depredations  upon 
the  flocks  of  the  pioneers.     They  literally  occupied  and 
infested  the  forest  and  by  their  great  prevalence  seriously 
retarded  and  embarrassed  the  introduction  of  sheep.     The 
howling  of  wolves  around  the  solitary  cabins  of  the  settlers, 
IS  described  as  having  been  most  appalling.     In  the  lan- 
guage of  an  aged  pioneer,'  "  the  deer,  sixty  years  ago,  were 
more  abundant  in  our  fields  than  sheep."     Venison  was 
then   the   cheapest  food  of  the  settler,  and  at   different 
perioda,  their  almost  exclusive  dependence.     A  bear  cub 
was  esteemed  as  delicate  and  luscious  us  the  fattest  lamb. 

"  Mv.  Leadtt,  Chester jkld. 
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Deer  stiil  abound  in  the  interior  solitudes,  and  are  annually 
destroyed  in  vast  numbers,  in  the  mere  wanton  and  brutal 
instincts  of  slaughter.  Under  the  influence  of  public  sen- 
timent and  a  determined  purpose  of  enforcing  the  stringent 
statutes  for  the  preservation  of  game,  the  cruel  extinction 
of  both  deer  and  fish,  has  been  in  some  measure  suppressed 
in  this  wilderness.  Sometimes  expelled  from  their  retreats 
by  the  attacks  of  wolves,  their  ferocious  foe,  ihey  appear 
in  the  older  settlements,  and  in  their  extreme  terror,  occa- 
sionally dash  into  a  village ;  but  only  to  find  man  as 
merciless  as  the  savage  beast.  Thus,  torn  and  devoured 
by  wolves;  chased  by  dogs,  and  overtaken  when  their 
shaip  and  tiny  hoofs  penetrate  the  crust  of  snows,  and 
the}'  helplessly  flounder  in  their  depths ;  hunted  by  torch- 
liglit.  and  pursued  in  the  lakes  and  ponds  of  their  native 
wUde,  this  beautiful,  timid  and  gentle  creature,  now  afford- 
ing so  much  beauty  and  animation  to  these  forests,  and 
Ruci)  luxury  to  the  table  of  even  our  metropolitan  epicures, 
II  ust  soon  be  extirpated,  or  greatly  diminished  in  their 
numbers. 

The  beaver  was  found  in  great  abundance  throughout 
the  region,  by  the  first  occupants.  They  no  longer  exist, 
it  is  believed,  in  the  territory  of  Essex  county.  The  skele- 
ton of  probably  the  last  patriarch  of  the  race  is  still 
preserved.  Numerous  vestiges  exist  of  their  former 
habitations.  The  evidences  remain  throughout  the  county 
of  their  wonderful  architectural  vi^orks,  and  of  the  amaz- 
ing sagacity  that  approached  human  intelligence.  The 
skill  with  which  the  beaver  selected  the  position  of  his 
dam,  the  untiring  industry  and  great  vigor  exhibited  in 
prosecuting  his  work,  the  exactness  of  its  capacity  to  the 
required  object,  and  the  great  beauty  of  its  structure, 
excite  the  deepest  admiration  and  wonder.  The  water 
obstructed  by  these  dams  flowed  over  extensive  flats, 
destroy! I'.g  the  trees  and  vegetation  which  liad  flourished 
upon  them.  These  were  carefully  removed  by  the  beaver, 
as  they  decayed,  leaving  the  surface  as  clear  and  unobstructed 
as  if  the  work  had  been  accomplished  by  the  nicest  labor 
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of  human  industry.  Those  clearings  were  ultimately 
occupied  by  a  spontaneous  growth  of  natural  grasses. 
The  beaver  meadows  of  the  county,  formed  by  this  pro- 
cess, were  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  early  settlers, 
preparing  for  many  of  them  in  advance,  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  excellent  fodder. 

The  hunter  who  penetrated  deeply  into  the  solitudes, 
beyond  the  western  limits  of  this  county,  until  recently 
found  the  moose  in  considerable  abundance.*  Individuals 
occasionally  appeared  among  the  nearer  Adirondacs.  A 
solitary  bull  or  a  cow  and  calf,  usually  selects  in  autumn 
a  hill  or  spur  of  a  mountain,  where  abounds  the  mountain 
ash  and  striped  maple,  his  choicest  food.  Here  he  hiber- 
nates in  wli.tt  the  hunter  terms  his  yard.  As  the  snows 
deepen,  he  industriously  keeps  open  the  paths  leading  to 
the  various  sections  of  his  domain.  He  uniformly  traverses 
the  same  route,  and  thus  preserves  a  beaten  track  in  the 
deepest  snows  of  winter.  In  this  seclusion  lie  passes  the 
season,  feeding  upon  the  tender  branches  of  his  favorite 
shrubs,  until  spring  returns,  and  the  voice  of  nature 
invokes  him  to  seek  new  companions.  During  the  sum- 
mer they  frequent  the  'dcinity  of  ponds  and  marshes,  feed- 
ing upon  aquatic  plants.  The  roots  of  the  pond  lily  they 
greedily  devour. 

The  pursuit  of  the  moose  is  among  the  most  animating 
and  attractive  sports  of  the  huntsnum.  The  senses  of  this 
animal  are  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  acute.  He  discovers 
afar  off  the  approach  of  danger,  and  breaks  from  his  covert 
and  flies  with  incredible  celerity.  His  stately  horns  thrown 
back  upon  his  shoulders,  his  nose  projecting,  and  with  the 
gait  and  action  of  a  fast  trotting  horse,  he  dashes  amid  the 
forest,  over  mountains  and  through  morasses,  with  a  speed 
that  defies  pursuit,  unless  the  crust  of  snow  yields  to  his 
enormous  bulk,  when  he  is  readily  overtaken.  Although 
naturally  a  timid  animal,  he  then  turns  at  bay,  and  with 
immense  power  nnd  indomitable  courage  faces  his  foes,  and 
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woe  betide  the  hunter  or  dog  who  falls  within  the  reach  of 
his  horns,  or  the  trampling  of  his  hoofs.  Ho  is  then  the 
very  symbol  of  savage  ferocity.  His  aspect  is  terrific  ;  his 
eyes  glare,  his  mane  erect,  every  hair,  long  and  protruding, 
seems  to  expand  and  become  animate.  His  defiant  roar 
resounds  among  the  mountains ;  he  defends  himself  to  the 
last  <^hroe  with  unyielding  energy.  The  meat  of  the  moose 
is  considered  a  choice  and  rare  delicacy. 

The  fox  and  the  muskrat  are  abundant,  and,  with  the  minx 
and  martin,  are  yet  pursued  for  their  pelages.  The  lynx 
is  occasionally  found.  The  squirrel,  in  most  of  its  varieties, 
exist  in  great  numbers.  Small  colonies  of  the  flying 
squirrel  are  found  in  some  localities.  Its  singular  construc- 
tion and  great  beauty  render  it  an  object  of  much  interest. 
A  peculiar  incapacity  alike  for  defense  and  escape,  makes 
it  the  victim  of  innumerable  enemies.  A  remarkable  fact 
in  natural  history  is  observed  in  relation  to  these  animals, 
and  particularly  of  the  common  red  squirrel.  A  district 
of  country,  which  has  been  nearly  exempt  from  their  pre- 
sence, is  suddenly  thronged  by  innumerable  multitudes. 
Every  tree  and  bush  and  fence  seems  alive  with  them, 
until  they  at  once  and  as  mysteriously  disappear.  This 
circumstance  affords  undoubted  evidence  of  the  migration 
of  the  squirrel,  but  to  what  extent  the  habit  prevails  is 
unknown.  Popular  opinion  assumes,  that  they  traverse 
Lake  Champlain  in  these  progresses.  The  autumn  of  1851 
afforded  one  of  these  periodical  invasions  of  Essex  county. 
It  is  well  authenticated,  that  the  red  squirrel  was  con- 
stantly seen  in  the  widest  parts  of  the  lake,  far  out  from 
land,  swimmi'^g  towards  the  shore,  as  if  familiar  with  the 
service;  their  heads  above  water,  and  tlieir  bushy  tails 
erect  and  expanded,  and  apparently  spread  to  the  breeze. 
Reaching  land,  they  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  relieving 
their  active  and  vigorous  little  bodies  from  the  water,  by 
an  energetic  shake  or  two,  they  bounded  into  the  woods, 
as  light  and  free  as  if  they  had  nuide  no  extraordinary 
effort. 
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Fisn. 

Lake  Champlain  embraces  most  of  the  species  of 
fish,  usually  found  in  fresh  water  lakes.  Several  varieties, 
formerly  abundant  in  these  waters,  are  now  rarely  found 
or  have  totally  disappeared.  My  work  does  not  pretend 
to  the  dignity  of  science,  and  I  propose  to  glance  only  at 
the  subject  of  the  fishes  of  the  region  in  a  few  general  ob- 
servations and  in  familiar  language.  Champlain,  whose 
veracity,  researches  always  vindicate,  speaks  of  a  remarka- 
ble fish,  which  many  have  supposed  to  be  fabulous.  Al- 
luding to  other  fish,  he  continues  "  among  the  rest,  there  is 
one  called  by  the  Indians  chaousarou,  of  divers  length. 
The  largest,  I  was  informed  by  the  people,  are  of  eight  and 
ten  feet,  I  saw  one  of  five  feet,  as  thick  as  a  thigh,  with  a 
head  as  big  as  two  fists,  with  jaws  two  feet  and  a  half  long, 
and  a  double  set  of  very  long  and  dangerous  teeth.  The 
form  of  the  body  resembles  that  of  the  pike  and  is  armed 
with  scales,  that  the  thrust  of  a  poniard  cannot  pierce,  and 
is  of  a  silver  grey  color.  The  point  of  the  snout  is  like 
that  of  a  hog."  Professor  Thompson  believes  the  original 
of  this  description  to  have  been  the  Bill-fish  {Lepirosti  us 
oxyurus),  a  fish  still  existing  in  the  lake,  but  rarely 
taken.  Prof.  Agassiz  appears  to  have  found  traces  of  tlie 
same  fish  in  the  upper  lakes.  The  muskalonge,  to  which 
the  fish  cf  Champlain  bears  a  slight  analogy,  and  supposed 
by  some  naturalists  to  be  an  enormous  growth  of  the  pick- 
erel, frequents  some  sections  of  the  lake  and  often  attains 
the  weight  of  thirty  or  forty  pounds. 

The  early  settlers  of  the  valley  of  Lake  Champlain, 
found  the  streams  upon  both  sides  filled  with  salmon. 
They  were  very  large,  and  among  the  most  delicate  and 
luscious  of  all  fish.  At  that  period  they  were  abundant, 
and  so  fearless  as  to  be  taken  with  great  ease  and  in  im- 
mense quantities.  A  record  exists  of  five  hundred  having 
been  killed  in  the  Boquet  in  one  afternoon,'  and  as  late  as 
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1823  about  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  sidmon  were  t;\kon  by 
a  single  liaul  of  a  seine,  near  Port  Kendull.  They  have  been 
occasionally  found  within  the  last  twenty  years,  in  some 
of  the  moat  rapid  streams,  buthave  now  totally  disappeared. 
The  secluded  haunts  they  loved,  have  been  invaded  ;  dams 
have  impeded  their  wonted  routes  ;  the  filth  of  occupied 
streams  has  disturbed  their  cleanly  habits,  or  the  clangor 
of  steam  boats  and  machinery  has  alarmed  their  fears. 
Each  of  these  causes  is  assigned  as  a  circumstance  that 
has  deprived  the  country  of  an  important  article  of  food 
and  a  choice  luxury.  The  subject  is  not  unworthy  tlie  in- 
quiiy  and  investigation  of  the  philosopher  of  nature.' 

The  Lake  Shad  [Corcgonus  Albas).  In  the  absence  of 
the  salmon  the  shad  will  be  classed  as  the  choicest  and 
most  valuable  fish  belonging  to  the  waters  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  Owing  to  its  shyness  and  the  peculiarity  of  its 
habits,  its  natural  history  is  little  understood.  It  appears 
not  to  resort  promiscuously  to  every  section  of  the  lake, 
but  only  frequents  or  abides  in  chosen  haunts.  It  delights 
in  clean,  sandy  or  gravelly  bottoms.  In  the  early  spring, 
it  is  taken  in  considerable  quantities,  lying  at  night  along 
the  shores.  Practical  fishermen  state  that  as  the  water 
grows  warmer  and  recedes,  the  shad  retires  into  the 
deeper  channels  of  the  lake.  This  fish  abounds  chiefly  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  lake,  and  in  particular  localities  is 
taken  by  the  seine  in  great  abundance  throughout  the  sea- 
son, and  in  some  years  and  at  favorable  sites  sufficient  for 
barrelling.  When  its  haunts  and  habits  are  better  under- 
stood its  pursuit  may  become  an  important  branch  of  indus- 
try. It  rarelytakes  the  spoon  or  bait  in  trolling.  The  clam, 
used  as  a  bait,  an  amateur  sportsman  informs  me,  some- 
times attracts  it.  It  is  occasionally  caught  by  dropping 
the  hook  in  deep  water,  so  that  it  lies  on  the  bottom.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  fish  is  usually  hooked  while  playing 
with  the  bait  in  that  position,  rather  than  in  attempting 
to  swallow  it.     The  spawning  season  of  the  shad  is  be- 
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lieved  to  be  in  autumn  or  winter.  TIio  ground  it  selects 
is  uncertain,  but  observer.s  of  it.s  babit.s  incline  to  the 
opinion,  that  it  seeks  for  the  purpose,  the  deepest  and 
coolest  pools.  After  the  most  careful  inquiry,  I  can 
obtain  no  information  or  facts  in  reference  to  the  fry  of 
this  fish.  No  person  with  whom  I  have  conversed  has 
ever  seen  them.  The  appearance  of  young  shad  eight  or 
ten  inches  long  is  not  uncommon.  They  are  most  difficult 
to  be  obtained,  and  from  the  singular  delicacy  of  their 
orgCtuization  would  hardly  bear  transportation. 

The  Pickerel  {K'iox  reticularis).  This  fish  is  a  favorite 
object  of  pursuit  in   both  trolling  and  spearing.     In   the 
spring,  directly  after  the  dissolution  of  the  ice,  when  the 
rising  water  of  the  lake  sets  back  upon  the  marshes  and  low 
lands,  it  is  taken  in  those  places,  at  night,  by  the  jack  light, 
in  great  numbers.     During  the  day  in  pleasant  weather  it  is 
prone  to  lie  near  the  surface,  basking  in  the  warm  vernal 
sun,  and  is  then  shot  with  great  facility.     The  pickerel 
does  not  rank  among  the  bestiish  in  the  lake  for  the  table. 
To  many  it  seems  infected  by  an  unpleasant  odor,  and  its 
taste  is  sometimes  strong  with  a  muddy  taint,  and  yet  its 
great  size  and  beauty,  its  extreme  eagerness  at  the  bait,  and 
its  powerful  and  determined  resistance  in  the  taking,  renders 
it  very  desirable  sport  and  attractive  trophy.     The  pick- 
erel is  often  and  with  uniform  success  transferred  to  othor 
waters.     When  introduced  into  the  hikes  and  ponds  of  the 
interior  all  its  qualities  are  transformed.    The  cold  and  clear 
waters  of  the  mountain  springs,  and  the  novel  and  abund- 
ant food  it  rejoices  in,  seem  to  remove  its  objectionable 
properties;  it  becomes  hard-fleshed,  pleasant  and  high  fla- 
vored, and  almost  approaches  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the 
trout.     In  these  favorable  situations  it  attains  a  great  size, 
and  by  its  wonderful  fecundity  and  rapid  growth,  in  an 
incredibly  short  period  throngs  the  waters  into  which  it 
has  been  translated  and  every  contiguous  stream  which 
connects  with  them.     By  the  myriads  it  soon  produces, 
and  its  remarkable  voracity  and  pugnacious  '..abits,  the 
pickerel  very  rapidly  extirpates  almost  every  other  variety 
23 
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of  fish.  For  this  reason  its  introduction  into  liikos  and 
stroaniH,  which  liuve  been  the  abode  of  the  trout,  is  always 
deprecated  by  sportsmen.  This  lisli  is  distinguislied  })y  a 
peculiarity,  which  possibly,  although  I  am  not  aware  of  the 
fact,  may  be  common  to  some  other  species.  It  seeks  in 
the  spring  the  shallow  waters  upon  marshes  and  swamps 
which  at  that  season  are  overflowed,  and  deposits  its  spawn 
not  upon  the  bottom,  but  on  the  small  bushes  and  rushes 
then  submerged,  and  to  these  plants  the  spawn  is  made  to 
adhere  by  the  glutinous  substance  that  enfolds  it.  If  the 
water,  as  frequently  happens,  subsides  before  the  eggs  are 
hatched,  they  of  course  must  perish.  Fishermen  recount 
nuirvelous  tales  of  the  discovery  of  the  spawn  of  the  picke- 
rel in  this  condition,  and  estimate  the  quantity  by  measure, 
instead  of  any  infinity  of  nun.bers.  The  incalculable  pro- 
lificness  of  the  fish  is  evinced  by  the  myriads  of  the  fry, 
which  will  be  observed  in  the  summer  thronging  the  small 
brooko,  that  are  usually  discharged  from  the  places  fre- 
quented by  it  in  the  spawning  season.  Instinct,  doubtless, 
retains  them  in  shallow  water,  which  aftbrds  a  protection 
from  indiscriminate  destruction  by  their  voracious  parents. 
The  pickerel  is  an  example  of  the  changes  which  are  con- 
stantly observe]  among  the  fishes  of  the  lake;  a  frequent 
increase  of  one  species,  and  a  diminution  of  another.  A 
few  years  since,  the  pickerel  was  the  prevailing  large  fish, 
and  the  pike  was  rare  in  the  waters  of  Champlain.  At  this 
time  the  former  has  perceptibly  decreased,  while  the  latter 
has  become  abundant. 

The  Sturgeon.  Two  species  are  found  in  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  One,  the  adpenser  imbicandus,  Mr.  Thompson  states, 
is  of  a  large  size  frequently  reaching  six  feet  in  length  and 
a  hundred  pounds  in  weight.  The  other  species  is  smaller. 
The  flesh,  although  net  highly  esteemed,  is  palatable.  It 
is  not,  bow-ever,  pursued  for  its  edible  qualities  and  is  only 
captured  incidentally  in  drawing  the  seine.  In  some 
parts  of  the  lake  it  is  said  to  be  very  abundant.  It  runs  in 
schools  and  often  in  vast  immbers.  "We  hear  sometimes 
remarkable  tales  of  the  foremost  tiles  of  those  schools  being 
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projected  on  a  bcttcli  or  shoal  and  atnindcd  hy  the  momoii- 
tnm  of  the  eiioi-mous  masses  i)ressiii<;  in  their  rear. 

The  YiJLLow  I*i:ii(!i[  is  the  most  abuii(hitit  of  tlie  smaller 
class  ol"  lish.  It  often  reaches  an  nii usual  size,  and  is 
highly  valued  as  a  pan  fish.  The  exuberance  of  the 
per':jh  is  nearly  incredil)le.  In  a  serene  sunny  afternoon, 
they  often  seem  to  collect  in  vast  shoals  near  tlic  surface, 
animating  and  rippling  the  water  in  an  area  of  acres, 
either  by  their  gambols,  or  in  the  pursuit  of  insects.  At 
such  times  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  angler  have  no 
success. 

The  Bull  Pout  is  also  very  common  and  abundant. 
It  is  often  taken  a  foot  in  length,  and  although  repulsive 
in  its  form  and  general  appearance,  is  an  excellent  article 
of  food  when  mani[)ulated  by  scientiiic  hands. 

Several  varieties  of  Eels  abound  in  the  lake  and  its 
tributaries,  and  are  taken  in  large  quantities,  both  by  the 
hook  and  in  seines. 

The  Blue  Lamprey  is  a  small,  odious  parasite,  often 
captured  in  seines,  and  usually  adhering,  by  its  peculiar 
construction,  to  the  oodies  of  other  fishes.  It  possesses 
more  of  the  qualities  of  tlie  bbod-sucker  than  of  the  fish. 
It  fastens,  by  the  suction  powers  of  its  mouth,  upon  a 
larger  fish,  and  thus  preys  on  its  living  flesh.  No  efibrt 
of  the  sutlering  creature  can  displace  its  tormentor,  which 
usually  adheres  to  its  victim  until  it  dies  from  pain  and 
exhaustion. 

The  LrN(}  or  Mbtjiy  {Loia  maculom),  occupies  one  of 
the  lowest  positions  in  the  scale  of  animated  nature.  Its 
form  is  loathsome,  and  its  habits  so  sluggish  and  inert, 
that  it  seems  to  crawl  along  the  bottom,  as  it  slowly  moves 
up  the  little  brook  it  has  selected  for  its  migration. 
^N'otwithstanding  this  appearance,  Mr.  Thompson,  in  his 
Natural  Histori/,  states  it  to  be  remarkable  for  voracity, 
and  that  he  found  its  stomach  gorged  with  small  fish,  to 
the  utmost  capacity  of  its  huge  abdomen.  These  it  must 
have  seized  by  art  rather  than  dexterity.  Its  annual  mi- 
gration is  performed  in  the  winter,   when    the  ling,  in 
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greatest  profusion  nsceiuls  itH  f'avoiito  Htrcani  in  long  pro- 
ceHHioii.  Although  tough,  tiiisteless,  and  disagreeable,  it 
Ih  taken  in  immense  numbern,  and  salted  by  the  poorer 
classes,  for  winter  food.  Holes  are  cut  in  the  ice,  and  as 
the  iisli  passes  l)eneath  it  ispien^ed  by  a  fork  or  any  pointed 
imploment,  and  is  even  seized  by  the  liand.  Bushels  of 
lings  are  often  thus  thrown  out  in  an  incredible  short 
'time.  At  night,  which  is  the  most  favorable  time,  a 
brilliant  lire  is  enkindled  on  the  ice  at  the  opening,  and 
tlie  fish  is  thus  taken  in  great  abundance,  and  with  cnse. 

The  Smi;i,t,  a  snu.U  but  very  line  fisli,  of  nuu-ine  origin 
and  migratory  liabits,  have  recently  appeared  in  the  lake 
and  are  taken  throu<xh  the  ice  in  hi-ge  quantities.  Varie- 
ties of  the  bass  and  [)ike  are  among  the  most  valuable 
and  delicious  of  the  lake  tish  and  are  taken  in  great  num- 
bers. Many  of  the  lake  tish  are  highly  esteemed,  and 
Bccured  in  ice,  are  exported  by  rail  roads  to  the  southern 
cities  and  watering  places,  where  they  command  exorbitant 
prices. 

In  early  spring,  vehen  the  rising  water  has  formod  an 
open  space  between  tlie  shore  and  the  ice,  the  shad  and 
ii'deed  most  of  the  larg(!r  fish  of  the  lake  are  pursiicd 
v:\\h  keen  avidity,  by  the  spear  and  with  torch-light. 
This  very  exciting  and  pleasant  spoit  also  occurs  at  the 
season  in  which  the  fish  seek  the  estuaries  and  the  lower 
grounds  covered  by  the  shallow  water  which  have  over- 
flowed from  the  lake.  In  a  calm  night  (and  if  dark  more 
certain  the  success),  the  boat  impelled  by  a  single  paddle 
glides  silently  through  the  water,  bearing  an  iron  Jack  at 
the  bow,  loaded  with  light  wood,  which  emits  a  bright 
flame,  shedding  an  illumination  far  in  advance.  The 
spearsman,  watli  poised  weapon,  stands  behind  the  light, 
with  full  opportunity  of  seeing  the  fish,  that  sleeping 
quietly  or  attracted  by  the  gleaming  of  the  fire,  lies  uncon- 
scious of  danger,  and  is  easily  approached  and  killed. 
Every  part  of  the  lake  adapted  to  this  sport,  presents  at 
the  season  a  brilliant  and  animated  aspect  and  glowing 
with  hundreds  of  these  fires. 
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Trolling  U  a  favorlto  and  liighly  exciting  sport  of  the 
amatour  (iHJionuaii  upon  those  watora.  This  mode  ia 
adapted  to  deep  water,  and  is  coiidiKited  hy  towing  the  lino 
sorao  distance  behind  the  boat,  in  a  seaaornewhat  agitated. 
Fish,  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  are  thus  frequently 
taken  in  large  nutubers.  Fishing  by  seines  and  nets  is 
much  and  successfully  used  in  the  lakes  and  more  import- 
ant streams.  Several  varieties  of  the  most  ehoice  trout 
occur  in  groat  profusion,  in  most  of  the  innu'uerable 
atrearas,  ponds  and  lakes  which  are  scattered  among  the 
foi'ests  and  mountains  of  the  interior.  The  salmon  trout 
is  peculiarly  distinguished  for  the  great  size  it  attains,  and 
the  superior  delicacy  and  excellence  of  its  finalities. 

Two  distinct  species  of  the  trout,  in  [K)pular  language 
designated  th?  iako  and  the  brook  trout,  prevail  in  the 
lakes  and  streams  of  the  interior.  These  are  supposed  o 
ramify  into  a  number  of  varieties.  They  differ  very  per- 
ceptibly in  col  >.  and  appearance,  and  the  distinctions 
which  science  detects,  are  very  clear  and  marked.  The 
color  of  the  flesh,  which  is  either  red  or  white  in  both 
species,  is  not  characteristic  of  either,  but  seems  to  bo  an 
individual  peculii  rity.  The  lake  trout,  fierce  and  vora- 
cious in  its  hal  its,  is  the  tyrant  of  the  wiiters.  It  attains 
a  very  great  size,  and  specimens  have  occasionally  been 
taken,  whicli  weighed  fifty  pounds.  These  are  rare,  and 
lish  of  ten  to  twenty  pounds  are  deemed  choice  sport. 
The  brook  trout  seldom  exceeds  three  pounds.  The 
former  spawn  from  the  15th  to  the  25th  of  October, 
and  the  brook  trout  about  ten  days  earlier.  The  two 
species  run  in  ieparate  schools,  and  although  found  asso- 
ciated, they  appear  not  to  amalgamate.  The  brook  trout 
frequents  the  streams,  and  near  the  entrances  and  outlets 
of  the  lakes.  The  fry  of  both  remain  on  the  spawning 
ground  until  the  ensuing  spring.  Xotwitlistanding  the 
avidity  with  which  these  fish  are  pursued,  their  marvel- 
ous fecundity  preserves  them  from  apparent  diminution 
in  these  lakes.  The  acquaintance  with  men,  however, 
renders  them  shy,  and  thus  is  enhanced  the  pleasure  and 
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excite  .leut  of  the  sport,  by  exactiug  additional  skill  und 
perseverance  for  their  capture.  Tlie  procreative  habits  of 
these  fish  are  pc'^uliar  and  interesting.  The  female  pre- 
pares the  bed,  and  entering  upon  it  for  a  brief  period  each 
day,  gradually  deposits  the  spawn,  ejecting  a  part  on 
every  visit,  through  the  entire  spawning  season.  In  her 
absence,  the  male  daily  occupies  the  bed,  and  for  a  short 
time  remains  upon  it  in  the  performance  of  bis  functions. 
It  is  believed  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  spawn  is  not 
fertilized. 

My  attention  has  been  called  by  gentlemen  peculiarly 
familiar  with  the  fish  of  these  lakes,  to  another  trout? 
which,  although  I  have  no  specimen  to  examine,  I  am 
inclined  to  regard  as  a  distinct  species  or  certainly  a 
diifercnt  variety.  This  fisli  appea)8  late  in  the  fall,  in 
great  abundance,  but  long  after  the  other  species  have 
left  the  fishing  grounds.  It  is  rounder  in  its  form,  longer 
and  more  slim  than  either  the  lake  or  brook  trout,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  weight.  It  is  d'stinguished  by  a  brighter 
and  more  silvery  coloring ;  has  brillii.nt  spots  on  its  sides, 
indiscriminately  red  or  yellow  ;  seldom  reaches  a  pound 
and  a  half  in  weight ;  is  taken  by  any  kind  of  bait  or  fly, 
and  either  by  trolling  or  still  line.  Unlike  the  other 
species  it  spawns  in  the  spring.  In  its  edible  qualities,  it 
is  equal  to  either  of  the  others. 

These  waters  are  singularly  deilcient  in  other  classes  of 
fish.  Few  are  found  in  them  except  the  perch  and  the 
coarser  kinds,  as  the  bull  pout  or  sun-fish,  except  one  of 
remarkable  habits  and  appearance,  and  known  to  the 
sportsman  as  the  white  or  frost  fish.  This  fish  usually 
appears  about  the  1st  of  November,  near  the  outlets  of 
the  lakes,  or  in  shallows,  in  immense  shoals,  at  times,  and 
in  places,  literally  thronging  the  waters  in  myriads. 
They  are  small,  weighing  about  four  to  the  pound,  and 
are  light  colored,  with  large  scales  that  cleave  from  the 
body  at  the  slightest  pressure.  They  persistently  refuse 
the  hook,  and  every  contrivance  of  bait,  but  arc  laken  in 
great  quantities  by  the  grapple  and  nets,  and  aflbrd,  in  the 
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absence  of  the  trout,  excellent  sport  to  the  angler.  They 
supply  a  good  article  of  food.  These  fish  appear  in  num- 
bers at  no  other  season,  and  are  supposed  to  resort  to  the 
deep  waters  of  the  lakes,  from  whence  they  are  expelled 
by  the  periodical  return  of  the  trouw 

ISTo  country  otfers  to  the  sportsman  more  delightful  and 
diversified  attractions,  than  this  region  of  lakes  and  ponds. 
It  is  deeply  to  be  deplc  red,  that  the  same  barbarous  and 
ruthless  improvidence  tliat  formerly  depopulated  with  such 
rapidity  the  forests  of  doer,  has  hastened  in  some  districts 
the  extuiction  of  the  trout.  They  have  been  not  only  pur- 
sued in  utter  wantonness,  and  in  the  passion  of  destruction 
at  the  legitimate  seasons,  hV.  they  were  mercilessly  fol- 
lowed by  the  net,  the  fly  and  the  spear,  to  their  spawning 
bed,  whore,  in  the  extinction  of  one  life,  tho  embryo  of 
t.iousands  is  annlliihited.  Laws  are  plenary  in  their  strin- 
gency and  severity,  but  have  not  been  adequately  enforced. 
Even  now  Id  many  lakes  the  moat  exposed  to  such  ravages, 
these  fish  are  nearly  extirpated.  Happily  these  remarks 
are  more  applicable  to  the  recent  past  than  the  present. 
As  I  have  before  stated  these  practices  are  now  becoming 
generally  restrained. 

A  striking  and  very  curious  difference  occurs  in  the 
character  of  the  fish  occupying  lakes  which  lie  in  close 
proximity. '  One  body  cf  water  i.i  its  normal  condition  ib 
filled  L")  exuberance  with  the  choicest  trout ;  whilst  another 
situated  in  the  same  lofty  valley,  fed  by  the  sjime  mountain 
springs,  and  mingling  its  waters  in  the  same  stream  with 
the  former,  is  destitute  of  every  variety  offish,  except  the 
hardier  and  coarser  kindh.  At  periods  when  these  latter 
lakes  are  extremely  low,  numbers  of  the  dead  bodies  i  '  the 
fish  which  occupy  them,  are  found  floating  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  These  facts,  well  established,  attracted 
my  attention  as  interesting  in  tho  physiology  of  these 
creatures,  and  an  important  feature  in  natural  history. 
The  result  of  my  examitiations  of  the  subject  was  conclusive 
to  my  mind,  that  this  ettect  is  produced  by  foreign  and 
noxious  substances  impregnating  'ho  »vaters.     On  inspeo- 
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tion  I  discovered  in  every  instance,  where  tlie  i)benomenon 
occurred,  tlie  presence  of  native  copperas,  other  sulpliates, 
and  incidentally  arsenic  hirgely  developed  in  deposits 
'vithin  the  surging  of  the  water,  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

B.EPTILES. 

The  rattle-snake  formerly  infested  several  localities  in 
this  county  in  horrid  profusion.  In  the  early  settlement 
of  the  region,  they  were  seen  in  vast  mimhers  basking  in 
the  sun,  near  their  dens.  A  moi^ntain,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  George,  is  pointed  out,  where  the  legend  says  eight 
hundred  were  killed  in  a  single  season.  These  reptiles  are 
now  almost  exterminated.  No  other  snake  of  a  venomous 
character  is  found  in  the  county.  The  other  reptiles, 
birds,  insects,  and  bugs,  which  prevail,  are  familiar  to  the 
popular  mind,  to  science,  and  the  practical  farmer  and 
gardener. 

Wild  Bees. 

The  hunting  of  wild  hoes  has  been,  in  parts  of  Essex 
county,  a  pursuit  of  considerable  importance,  and  as  excit- 
ing and  amusing,  as  it  often  is  profitable.  It  is  still  con- 
tinued to  a  limited  extent.  The  wild  bee,  although  similar 
in  appearance  and  habits  to  tht  domestic  bee,  is  undoubt-' 
edly  a  native  of  the  forest,  and  indigenous  to  the  country. 
It  appears  to  be  adverse  to  the  vicinage  of  man,  and 
recedes  into  the  deeper  wilderness  as  cultivation  approaches 
its  secluded  and  hidden  haunts.  The  hives  of  the  wild  bee 
are  found  far  in  the  solitudes  of  unoccupied  tracts,  removed 
from  the  habitations  of  men,  and  occupying  the  most  seques- 
tered retreats.  It  selects,  for  the  location  of  its  hive,  an 
elevated  position,  far  up  some  retired  and  shady  ravine,  in 
tl  3  midst  of  hills  or  mountains,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
V  )dy  of  water.  If  the  country  is  flat,  the  bees  establish  their 
domicile  upon  the  margin  of  a  lake  or  stream,  in  as  much 
seclusion  as  possible.  They  appropriate  usually,  for  this 
purpose,  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  generally  selecting  one  of 
great  magnitude;  but  occasionally  they  construct  their 
hives  ill  the  crevices  of  rocks.     They  enter  the  opening  in 
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the  tree  by  a  small  orifice,  which  very  essentially  protects 
them  from  observation  and  discovery.  Here  they  remain 
for  years,  in  possession  of  the  same  abode,  models  of  labo- 
rious and  untiring  industry,  accumulating  hoards  of  their 
luscious  treasures,  and  annually  casting  off  new  colonies. 
These  retreats  are  found  with  difficulty,  and  by  the  exer- 
cise of  much  skill  hy  the  hunter;  and  when  found,  are  often 
very  difficult  of  access.  They  are  exposed,  not  only  to  the 
merciless  ravages  of  man,  but  insects  and  animals,  particu- 
larly the  bears,  commit  great  depredations  upon  them. 

The  professional  bee  hunter^  when  engaged  in  this  pur- 
suit, provides  hiraself  with  a  quantity  of  honey  comb, 
strained  honey,  and  a  small  Ught  box,  about  six  or  eight 
inches  long,  and  four  inches  deep  and  four  wide.  This 
box  has  two  slides,  one  at  the  top,  and  the  other  in  the 
centre.  The  slides  move  in  grooves.  In  the  upper  lid  he 
arranges  a  piece  of  glass ;  the  lower  compartment  contains 
comb  filled  with  honey.  Thus  equipped,  the  hunter  pro- 
ceeds, late  in  autumn,  to  a  district,  which  by  previous 
observation,  be  has  ascertained  is  frequented  by  the  bees, 
in  pursuing  their  labors.  Two  modes  are  adopted  by  the 
hunter  for  procuring  the  bees,  which  ho  uses  to  discover 
the  position  of  the  hive.  By  the  first,  and  this  is  the 
most  common,  when  he  detects  a  bee  upon  a  flower,  which 
is  generally  a  wild  plant,  known  to  the  hunter  as  the 
frost  blow,  that  blooms  late  in  October,  he  places  the  box 
beneath  the  insect  with  the  upper  lid  drawn,  and  by  a 
quick  and  dexterous  movement  thrusts  it  into  the  first 
compartment,  and  the  iid  being  closed,  the  bee  is  seen 
through  the  glass.  The  lower  lid  is  then  dra  vn  and  the 
glass  darkened,  when  the  bee  immediately  settles  upon 
the  honey  and  commences  its  feast.  It  is  now  left  undis- 
turbed, with  both  lids  open.  After  having  supplied  itself, 
the  bee  leaves  the  box,  and,  rising  above  it,  seems  to  take 
a  particular  note  of  its  locality,  flying  around  in  circles, 
which  grow  wider  at  every  gyration ;  the  bee  constantly 
ascending.,  until  at  length  it  takes  an  air  line  for  its  l-.ive. 
This   cris's   tests  the   skill  and   viii-ilauce  of  the   hunter. 
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The  course  of  the  bee  is  carefully  watched  and  the  dis- 
tance of  the  hive  is  computed  by  the  length  of  its  absence. 
The  hunter  estimates  this  by  allowing  three  miles  to  the 
minute,  for  its  Hight  and  return.  The  bee  is  allowed  to 
make  the  journey  several  times,  when  it  is  again  secured 
and  the  hunter  proceeds  in  the  direction  of  the  hive,  as 
indicated  by  the  course  of  the  bee's  flight.  It  seems  to 
communicate  its  discovery  to  the  hive ;  as  frequently  on 
its  return  it  is  accompanied  by  others.  The  hunter  often 
finds  it  necessary  to  catch  and  mark  an  individual  bee,  so 
as  to  identify  it  in  his  operations. 

After  advancing  as  fur  as  he  deems  it  expedient,  the 
hunter  opens  the  box,  a  second  time,  and  allows  the  bee 
to  escape.  It  repeats  the  same  reconnaissance  as  before, 
and  then  takes  its  line  for  the  hive.  If  this,  as  often 
occurs,  has  been  passed,  the  fact  is  indicated  by  the  bee 
returning  on  the  hunter's  track.  It  frequently  becomes 
necessary,  when  the  position  of  the  hive  has  been  dis- 
guised, with  more  than  usual  adroitness  and  success,  for 
the  hunter  to  make  several  lines  in  this  manner,  when  he 
determines  the  locality  of  the  hive,  by  ascertaining  the 
point  wliere  the  different  lines  intercept.  A  number  of 
bees  from  the  hive  are  often  in  the  box  together,  and 
occasionally  those  from  difterent  hives,  as  appears  from 
their  making  distinct  lines,  on  rising  from  the  box. 

The  other  mode  pursued  by  the  hunter  is  this :  Upon 
a  cleared  spot  in  an  elevated  situation,  he  builds  a  fire 
and  heats  some  flat  stones  ;  on  these,  some  of  the  comb  is 
burned;  the  odor  of  the  burning  comb  will  attract  the 
bee ;  fresh  comb,  containing  honey,  is  then  placed  on  the 
stone,  upon  which  the  bee  is  allowed  to  feed.  "When  it 
leaves,  the  comb  is  removed  from  the  stone  and  the  box 
substituted  in  the  same  place ;  the  bee,  on  its  return,  alights 
upon  the  honey  in  the  box  and  is  thus  secured;  afterwards 
the  hunter  proceeds  by  the  same  process  as  before.  The 
tree,  which  contains  the  hive,  is  then  felled  and  the  whole 
family  of  l)ee3  are  exterminated,  usually  by  burning  straw. 
This  ruthless   work,  the   hunter  considers   necessary,  as 
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well  to  protect  himself  from  their  ussaults,  while  securiug 
the  honey,  as  to  prevent  his  being  thrown  on  a  false  line, 
by  wandering  bees  from  the  same  hive,  who  would  bring 
him  back  to  the  already  ravjvged  tree.     This  often  happens. 

Bee  hunting,  my  informant'  remarks,  in  closing,  "  is  a 
incst  exciting  sport,  and  v  hen  pursued  by  a  skillful  hunter, 
is  also  very  profitable.  1  have  known  of  over  a  ton  of 
honey  having  been  procured  in  a  single  month  by  three 
persons,  myself  being  one  of  the  number,  besides  more 
than  four  hundred  pounds  of  wax.  This  honey  was  sold 
in  Boston  for  fifteen  dollars  the  hundred  weight,  and  the 
wax  for  twenty  cents  the  pound."  "  We  discovered  in 
this  excursion  fifty-seven  hives,  which  yielded  from  thirty- 
five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  honey  each,  de- 
pending on  their  age  and  size."  ' 

In  the  south-western  section  of  the  town  of  Chesterfield, 
and  amidst  a  rude  and  mountainous  tract  of  country.  I 
am  informed,  an  immense  colony  of  bees  existed,  consist- 
ing of  numerous  hives.  Their  abodes  were  in  the  crevices 
and  fissures  of  the  rocks  and  inaccessible.  The  whole 
atmosphere  in  the  vicinity,  it  is  represented,  was  filled  with 
the  bees.  Various  attempts  by  excavation  and  blasting 
have  been  made,  to  reach  the  deposits  of  honey,  but  with- 
out success.  Owing  to  these  annoyances  and  many  dis- 
turbances, the  bees  became  so  exasperated  and  ferocious, 
and  they  were  so  formidable  from  the  infinitude  of  their 
number,  that  it  was  hazardous  to  approach  their  retreat. 
It  is  supposed,  that  this  remarkable  and  most  interesting 
colony,  has  been  destroyed  by  the  conflagrations,  which  in 
recent  years  have  swept  over  that  district. 

A  singular  fact  in  the  nature  and  habit  of  the  bee  is  re- 
marked by  hunters.  While  they  permit  some  persons  to 
approach  their  habitations  with  perfect  impunity,  they 
evince  towards  otliers  the  most  determined  and  inveterate 
instinctive  hostility. 

'  Mr.  James  M.  Weston,  Chesterfield. 
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FoilESTS. 

The  woodlands  of  this  region  afforded  to  the  early  set- 
tlers a  ready  and  available  resource,  and  still  aft'ord  a  most 
important  element  in  the  business  and  prosperity  of  the 
country.  When  the  wilderness  was  penetrated  and  the 
forest  fell  before  the  woodman's  axe,  in  most  parts  of  the 
country,  he  collected  the  bodies  of  the  trees  into  log  heaps, 
reduced  them  to  ashes,  and  with  the  simple  chemistry  of 
the  woods,  and  in  the  rude  laboratory  that  necessity  had 
invented,  manufactured  them  into  potashes.  This  com- 
modity commandei^C  a  prompt  and  high  price  in  the  Cana- 
dian markets,  ;*nd  Avas  received  by  the  local  merchant  in 
exchange  for  merchandise  and  provisions  required  by  the 
settler. 

The  several  species  of  the  pine,  the  spruce  and  hemlock 
constituted  the  great  glory  and  magnificence  of  the  ori- 
ginal forests.  We  still  see  vestiges  in  their  remaining 
stumps  and  roots  that  indicate  their  immense  size.  These 
giants  of  the  forests  were  at  an  early  day  only  incum- 
brances upon  the  soil,  and  were  destroyed  by  a  careless 
hand.  The  native  of  the  county,  to  whom  I  have  referred, 
informs  mo  that  he  has  seen  white  pine  trees  girdled  and 
left  to  fall  and  rot  upon  the  earth  in  the  process  of  prepar- 
ing ground  for  a  potatoe  field,  which  would  now  be  worth 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  upon  the  stump.  Similar 
enormous  trees  are  still  found  in  the  interior  wilderness. 
A  gentleman  lately  stated  to  me,  that  he  liad  seen  a  pine 
log,  which  in  floating  down  the  Raquette  river,  had  become 
stranded  in  a  cove,  which  measured  nearly  six  feet  in  dia- 
meter. 

The  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  forests  upon  the 
islands  and  sliores  of  Lake  Champlain,  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  its  discoverer.  His  description  of  the  scenery  in 
this  particular  evinces  the  singuhu-  accuracy  which  charac- 
terises his  entire  work.  He  speaks  of  "the  quantity  of 
vines,  handsomer  than  any  I  ever  saw."  The  wild  grape 
is  still  found  upon  these  islands,  and  upon  the  mainland, 
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in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  in  numerous  varieties  of 
color  and  fiavor.  Tliey  spread  their  tendrils  far  and  wide, 
often  overtopping  the  loftiest  trees  in  tlieir  luxuriance  and 
beauty,  and  forming  barriers  in  tlieir  tangled  })ranc]ies, 
impervious  to  man  or  beast.  In  the  month  of  July,  when 
Champlain  first  visited  the  lake,  he  could  only  see  and 
admire  the  splendor  of  the  vegetable  growth,  without  being 
able  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  fruit. 

The  shag  bark  hickory,  tlie  hazel,  the  lutternut,  and  tlie 
chestnut,  now  rarely  found,  but  formerly  very  common  in 
the  southern  sections  of  the  county,  are  indigenous  to  the 
county.  The  various  species  of  the  maple,  birch,  beech, 
elms  and  oaks,  are  all  natives  of  these  woodlands,  and  often 
attain  in  the  primitive  forest  a  magnificent  growth.  The 
white  cedar  of  great  l)eauty  and  size  abounds  in  the 
swamps,  and  often  appear  in  large  numbers  on  the  uplands. 
I  noticed  them,  far  upon  the  acclivities  of  the  Adirondacs, 
of  Jimmense  proportions,  but  observed,  and  was  assured 
that  the  fact  was  uniform,  that,  although  beautiful  in  their 
exterior  appearance,  they  were  defective  and  hollow  at  the 
core.  The  red  cedar  was  discovered  at  the  first  occupa- 
tion of  the  country,  but  is  nearly  extirpated.  Several 
varieties  of  the  maple  and  birches,  the  black  walnut,  the 
black  cherry  and  butternut,  often  stately  and  splendid  trees, 
are  highly  valued  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  are 
exported  in  considerable  quantities  for  the  purpose.  The 
oaks  (particularly  the  white  oak),  were  formerly  of  great 
importance,  and  still  continue  to  a  considerable  extent,  as 
articles  of  exportation,  at  one  period,  to  Canada,  but  now 
to  the  southern  markets.  The  larch  or  hackmatack,  is 
abundant  and  highly  valuable.  This  timbei-  with  the  cedar 
and  oak,  alfbrds  most  excellent  material  in  ship  building. 
The  juniper  flourishes  in  great  abundance  in  many  sections 
of  the  county,  indicating,  however,  by  its  presence  a  thin 
and  sterile  soil.  It  spreads,  a  few  inches  elevated  above  the 
eai'th,  a  thick  and  perfect  umbel,  often  several  feet  in  dia- 
meter, mantled  by  a  deep  and  rich  green  foliage.     (Stand- 
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ing  in  solitary  plants  or  in  olnstcM-s,  it  imparts  an  unique 
and  liiglily  ornamental  feature  to  the  scenery. 

The  product  of  wood,  in  the  primitive  and  vigorous 
forests,  ia  vast;  upon  exuberant  soils,  sometimes  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  cords  to  the  acre,  and  among  the  rocks 
and  broken  acclivities,  seldom  yielding  less  than  twenty 
cords.  AVithin  an  area  of  several  miles  around  manufac- 
turing works,  the  value  of  the  wood,  standing,  ranges  from 
twenty-five  cents  to  one  dollar  and  a  half  the  cord,  con- 
trolled in  its  price  by  its  quality  and  position.  This 
estimate  refers  to  localities  where  the  advantages  of  trans- 
portation authorize  the  erection  of  manufactories,  and  not 
to  regions  more  remote  and  inaccessible.  Such  districts 
are  happily  rare  in  the  county,  and  are  rapidly  diminishing 
before  the  progress  of  improving  facilities  of  intercourse. 
At  one  period,  a  large  demand  existed  for  wood  to  be  used 
as  fuel  in  steam  boats. 

The  quantity  of  wood  in  Essex  county,  consumed  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  has  been  immense,  and  can  only 
be  computed  by  a  rough  approximation.  It  probably 
should  be  estimated  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cords. 
A  great  change  has  in  late  years  occurred  in  the  substitu- 
tion, in  many  manufactories  and  generally  with  steam  boats, 
of  mineral  coal  for  the  charcoal  and  wood.  This  is  due  to 
the  increasing  scarcity  and  enhanced  price  of  wood,  and  to 
other  economic  views.  In  extensive  districts  of  the  county 
where  the  wood  has  been  cut  exclusively  for  coaling,  and 
the  land  is  not  required  for  agricultural  pursuits,  a  second 
spontaneous  growth  rapidly  shoots  up,  soon  mantling  the 
earth  wliu  a  luxuriant  product,  which  in  the  term  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  yields  a  heavy  burthen  of  wood  and  timber. 
This  growth  rarely  contains  plants  of  the  original  forest, 
but  is  usually  composed  of  trees  of  a  totally  dissimilar 
character.  Pine  is  usually  succeeded  by  hard  wood,  and 
tlie  site  of  a  forest  of  the  latter  is  occupied  by  evergreens. 
Different  sections  of  the  county  produce  in  this  aspect, 
irregular  and  various  results.  The  aspen,  yellow  poplar, 
white  birch,  and  oaks,  generally  succeed  the  pines ;  but  in 
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the  vicinity  of  the  Adirondac  works,  the  Hmall  red  cherry 
is  almost  tlie  exclusive  second  growth  succeeding  the  stately 
hard  wood  forest.  The  dry  and  loamy  plains  contiguous  to 
the  Elba  works,  of  a  past  generation,  which  were  cut  over 
to  suppl}'  them  with  fuel,  are  now  clotlied  with  forests  of 
spruce.  The  latterfact  .„  remarkable  and  worthy  of  retlec- 
tion,  ae  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  spruce  in  its 
natural  position  adapt  it  to  a  totally  different  soil.  This 
recuperation  of  the  woodland,  which  nature  thus  bounti- 
fully provides,  may  in  connection  with  the  waste  and 
broken  territory,  afford,  by  judicious  economy  and  manage- 
ment, a  certain  and  permanent  supply  of  fuel,  to  all  the 
arts  for  many  ages. 

I  observed  in  my  investigations  relative  to  this  second 
growth,  circumstances  that  excited  my  attention,  and  which 
I  deem  entitled  to  consideration.  In  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Adirondacs  I  perceived  entire  groves  of  the  young  cherry 
trees,  loaded  with  a  black  excrescence,  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  the  disease  which  has  been  so  destructive  in  our 
plum  orchards.  In  other  sections  of  the  county,  I  noticed 
large  tracts  of  the  black  cherry  and  bircli,  dead  and  dying, 
and  presenting  in  their  blackened  and  blasted  bark,  the 
aspect  of  the  pear  and  apple  trees  which  have  been  visited 
by  the  destroying  fire  blight.  If,  as  I  conjecture,  these 
diseases  are  identical  with  those  known  to  our  gardens 
(their  results  are  certainly  very  analogous),  does  not  the  fact 
open  an  interesting  field  for  the  researches  of  science,  as  to 
their  origin,  causes,  and  operations? 

The  chestnut  groves,  which  so  beautifully  adorn  some  of 
the  northern  towns  of  Warren  county,  only  enter  the  con- 
fines of  Essex.  The  sweet  walnut  is,  however,  widely 
scattered  over  various  sections  of  the  county,  and  flourishes 
in  great  profusion  and  beauty,  in  the  lovely  tract  that  spreads 
from  the  cliffs  of  Lake  George  to  Chamiilain.  When  the 
early  frosts  of  autumn  have  opened  the  husks,  and  their 
luscious  treasures  are  poured  upon  the  earth,  the  bright, 
shouting,  joyous  groups  of  nutting  children,  which  gather 
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beneuth  their  boughs,  conimutiicate   to    the   Uindscnpe  a 
moHt  primitive  arid  pastoral  Hceiio. 

Spreading  from  xhe  warm  soil  that  borders  Champlain, 
to  the  Alpine  summits  of  the  Adirondacs,  where  almost 
the  rigors  of  the  frigid  zone  are  stamped  upon  the  climate, 
the  soil  of  P^ssex  county,  naturally  imparts  a  great  diver- 
sity to  its  bcL.inical  productions.  There  is  nothing,  how- 
ever, so  distinct  or  novel,  as  necessarily  to  require  notice 
in  a  work  of  this  character.  The  cryptogamic  plants  are 
exceeding  rich  and  exuberant. 

Climate  and  Winds. 

Grave  senators  who  have  pronounced  northern  New 
York  the  Siberian  district  of  America,  exhibit  more  fancy 
on  the  subject,  than  intelligence.  No  climate  is  more  salu- 
brious, or  better  calculateci  to  secure  enjoyment  aiid  comfort 
to  man.  The  atmosphere,  clear,  elastic  and  invigorating, 
bears  no  miasmatic  exhalations.  The  winters  of  this  climate 
are  often  severe  but  equable.  The  summers  are  warm, 
and  yield  a  rapid  impulse  to  vegetation,  that  promotes  an 
early  maturity.  The  heat  of  summer  is  modified  by  the 
cool  and  exhilarating  breezes  of  the  lakes  and  mountains. 
A  sigual  diti'erence  occurs  in  the  climate  and  seasons  of 
the  territory  bordering  upon  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain 
and  that  of  a  few  miles  in  tho  interior.  The  influence  of 
that  large  expanse  of  fresh  water  mitigates  equally  the 
rigors  of  the  winters  and  the  heats  of  summer.  The  terri- 
tory bordering  upon  the  lake  has  usually  an  exemption  of 
at  least  two  weeks  from  the  late  frosts  of  the  spring  and 
the  earlv  frosts  of  autumn,  to  which  the  int'irior  is  ex- 
posed.  The  fact  is  well  authenticated,  although  its  philo- 
sophy may  not  be  so  readily  explained,  that  premature 
frosts  often  occur  in  the  meridian  of  Pennsylvania  when 
the  valleys  of  Essex  county  are  totally  free  from  its  effects. 
The  snows  accumulate  amoi-g  the  mountains  and  in  the 
liigher  valleys  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  although  in 
most  parts  of  the  county  they  are  less  abundant  than  in 
the  western  or  central  sections  of  the  etate;  they  remain, 
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however,  longer  upon  tlie  earth.  An  exccHs  of  snow  is  u 
rare  event,  iiltlu)iigli  tlio  want  ot"  it  often  embarratiLes  the 
operations  of  biiHineHs. 

The  absence  of  snow  as  well  as  rain  is  peculiar  to  the 
valley  of  tiie  Au  Sable,  and  in  many  seasons,  essentially 
affects  its  agricultural  and  man u fact ii ring  prosperity.  No 
part  of  the  country  is  visited  more  frequently  by  protracted 
and  blighting  draughts  than  this  district.  The  circura- 
atance  is  universally  remarked,  and  may  satisfactorily  be 
imputed  to  the  influence  of  the  mountains  and  lake  upon 
the  atmospheric  currents.  These  aerial  currents,  governed 
by  much  the  same  laws  which  control  the  course  of  all 
fluids,  are  involved  in  eddies  created  by  the  gorges  and  ra- 
vines of  the  mountains,  are  arrested  by  their  airy  summits, 
and  often  receive  a  direction  from  these  causes.  Clouds, 
not  unfrequently,  are  perceived  approaching  the  valleys, 
bearing  r  lin  and  i)ortentou8  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
when  in  a  moment  their  course  is  changed,  and  skimming 
along  the  acclivities  of  the  mountains,  they  pour  upon 
them  their  contents.  Hence,  in  a  dry  season  when  nature 
elsewhere  is  parched  and  seared,  the  slopes  of  these  moun- 
tains smile  in  verdant  and  luxuriant  beauty.  The  move- 
ments of  these  atmospheric  streams,  witnessed  from  the 
valleys  embosomed  by  lofty  raouutains,  are  often  beautiful 
and  sublime  exhibitions. 

A  valued  correspondent '  furnished  mo  with  several 
highly  interesting  facts  illustrative  of  this  subject.  The 
amphitheatre  of  mountains  that  noarly  surround  North 
Elba,  is  imperfect  on  the  western  side  from  whence  the 
plateau  spreads  far  into  the  interior.  Volumes  of  clouds 
often  advance  from  that  direction,  until  entering  within 
the  influence  of  these  currents,  they  suddenly  divide,  the 
dissevered  masses  passing  to  the  north  and  south,  along 
the  brows  of  the  respective  mountains.  He  describes  a 
scene  of  singular  grandeur  and  sublimity,  that  occurred  at 
North  Elba  in  1847,  and  strikingly  elucidates  this  remark- 
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ablo  influonce.  On  n  still  and  sultry  oveiiing  of  Hnmnior, 
when  not  ii  brce/c  moved  the  leaf,  a  dark  and  heavy  bank 
of  cloudH  8U(hleidy  ai)i)eared  in  the  western  liorizon,  and 
gradually  upproachi'ig,  menaced  an  imincdiutc  and  vio- 
lent storm.  Whilst  guzing  upon  the  advance  of  the 
imjiending  tempest,  ho  l)eheld  in  a  moment  the  nnisses 
re;it  asunder.  One  colutnn  rushed  along  the  crest  of 
Wiiitefacc,  and  the  otiier  amid  pealings  of  thunder  and 
torrents  of  rain,  careered  over  the  lofty  summits  of  the 
Adirondacs,  whilst  in  tlio  valley,  an  instant  before  threat- 
ened by  the  tornado,  all  was  serene  and  calm,  and  the 
moon  and  stars  beamed  softly  upon  it,  through  the  riven 
canopy  of  black  and  flashing  clouds.  [  introduce  these 
impressive  incidetits  to  illustrate  the  powerful  agency  wliich 
is  exerted  oji  the  elements,  by  these  lofty  pinnacles. 

The  winds  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Champlain  are  mate- 
rially modified  in  their  direction  by  its  influence. 

The  aurora  bcrealis,  displayed  in  fhe  latitude  of  Essex 
county  in  transcendent  splendor  and  effulgence,  exerts,  it 
is  believed,  at  times  a  decisive  effect  upon  the  course  and 
character  of  the  atmospheric  current.  The  exhibition  of 
that  phenomenon  is  generally,  if  not  uniformly  succeeded 
by  a  prevalence  of  southerly  winds.  The  duration  and 
severity  of  the  one  seems  proportionate  to  the  intensity  and 
expansion  of  the  other. 

The  climate  of  northern  New  York,  has,  since  its  dis- 
covery, gradually,  but  very  decidedly  ameliorated.  The 
improvements  which  have  removed  the  forests,  and  ex- 
posed th3  earth  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  atmosphere 
have  eminently  tended  to  promote  amelioration.  The 
winters  are  pronounced  by  aged  settlers  to  be  at  this  time, 
far  less  rigorous  and  protracted,  than  in  tlieir  early  recol- 
lections of  the  country.  The  rains  are  now  more  equally 
diffused  through  the  mild  seasons,  and  not  falling  as 
formerly  in  periodical  and  severe  tempests.  •  The  autumnal 
season  is  the  glory  of  this  climate,  often  lingering  late  into 

'  John  Hoffnagle,  Esq. 
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Noveraher,  and  ('1<it1ilng  the  forests  witli  its  fjorifeous 
and  l)riHiant  r()l)t!s.  It  is,  to  all  aiiiinati'<l  nature,  tlie  most 
delii^litriil  and  Joyous  period  of  tlie  year,  fraui^lit  with  hUiss- 
ingH  and  pleasui .'.  aid  bearing  the  insitiration  of  iiealth 
and  vigor. 

Hardy  stock  is  often  hi  mod  off  by  the  Ist  of  April, 
although  the  20th.  of  that  rr<oiith  may  he  regarded  as  the 
average  pi;riod  when  grazing  may  be  relied  upon.  The 
commencoment  of  foddering  usually  nuiges  with  the 
varieties  of  stock,  from  the  15th  of  November  to  Christmas. 
Plowing  commences  in  a  series  of  years,  about  the  middle 
of  April,  and  usually  terminates  in  November,  although  in 
some  seasons  it  is  extendetl  into  the  last  days  of  the  year. 

The  table  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  has  been  formed 
by  the  careful  observation  of  Mr.  Alviti  Colvin  at  Port 
Kent  foraserijsof  years,  and  exhil)it8  very  interesting  facts 
in  illustration  of  the  climate  and  seasons  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain. 


lYvps  between  Burlington  and  Port  Kent,  each  year. 

First  T'ps. 

April 


Last  Trijts. 

Steamer  Sarnimc,  Jan. 
Schooner  Liifuyc'tte,  Feb. 
Steiinier  Sariinac,  Jan. 
Sloo]!  Casliier,  Feb. 

Steamer  Saranac,         Jan. 
John  Gilj^in,  Feb. 

"       Ethan  AUen,  Jan. 

"       LaFayette,    Jan. 

"       Saranae,        Jan. 
Sail  boats  ran  all  winter. 
Steamer  Saranac,        Jan. 

"       Boston,  Jan. 

Boston,  Feb. 

Francis  Saltus,  Jan.  38,  1854 

Sloo])  Oanl.  Webster,  Jan.     24.  18.").5 

Steamer  Francis  Saltus,  Jan.  li),  IH.'JG 

"       Montreal,      Jan.        9,  18.')7 

"      Montreal,      Feb. 

"       J.  Clark,        Feb. 

"       Montreal,      Jan. 
Sail  boat  ran  to,  Jan. 


1, 184.')    Steamer  Winooski, 
3,  184.5 


a,  1840 

1,  1840 

5,  1847 

8,  1848 

0,  1849 

1 1,  1849 

15,  18,50 

1850 

25,  1851 

25,  1852 

10,  18.53 


1,  18.58 
7, 1858 
9,  1859 


Winuoski,     April 


1,1845 
7,  1846 


Saranac,  Mav  7,  1847 
EtJian  Allen,  Marcli  ;J0,  1848 
Saranac,         April  10,  1849 


Saranac, 

Marcl 

26, 

1850 

Saranac, 

April 

1, 

1851 

Boston, 

April 

25, 

18.53 

Boston, 

April 

15, 

1853 

Saranac, 

April 

19, 

1854 

Boston, 

April 

20, 

1855 

Boston, 

Ai)ril 

21, 

1850 

Montreal, 

Ai>ril 

10, 

1857 

Montreal, 

Ai)ril 

7, 

1858 

April      2, 18.59 


Steamer  BostAn,  Jan. 

"       Boston,  Jan. 

Sail  boat  ran  to,  T.  b. 

Steamer  Boston,  Jan. 


"      Montreal, 

25,  1800    Schooner  Excelsior,  March  28,  18(iO 

Steamer  Montreal,  April  4,  l^JOO 

10,  1801            "       Bohton,  April  15,  1801 

1,  1803            "       Boston,  April  28,  1803 

1,  II    3 

21,  1863           "      Montreal,  April  37, 1803 
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LaM  Trips. 

Sail  bont  ran  to,          Jan.  28,  1863 

Sttumer  Bc.dton,          Fi-b.  VA,  1864 

Stcamor  Montreal,      Jan.  14, 18G.) 

I.nki'  clourd,                 Jan.  18,  18(55 

Scliooner  Excelsior,    Jan.  21   18CG 

Stenvier  Montreal,      Jan.  11,1867 
Sail  boats  run  all  winter. 

Steiiiner  Montreal,       Jan.  4,  1868 
Lake  fro/e  to  Ui.rlinjj- 

ton,                           Jan,  11,1868 


Flr^t  Trips. 

Boat  J.  O.  Weatl.er- 

bee,                           Mareh  30,  lSfi4 

Steamer  Montreal,      April  8,1864 

"       Montreal,     April  7,1865 

Toat  Oregon,               April  11,  1866 

Steamer  Montreal,     April  12,  1866 

"      Montreal,     April  15, 1867 

"      Mctitreal,     April  17,1868 


:;p1 


MINERALOGY  AND  GEOLOGY. 

The  Adirondac  District. 

The  field  of  researches  presented  by  Essex  county  in 
these  departments  is  so  expanded  and  rich,  that  the  hibor 
of  years  would  be  required  for  its  competent  examination. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Essex  county  is  not  limited  to 
iron  ore,  but  comprehends  numerous  other  minerals  of 
great  Interest  and  value.  Iron,  however,  in  immense 
deposits,  constitute  its  predominant  resource.  In  man} 
sections  of  the  county,  it  forms  the  basis  of  the  entire 
structure  of  the  earth,  and  occurs  not  merely  in  veins,  nor 
even  masses,  but  in  strata  vv^hich  rise  into  mou'itains.  The 
surface  is  often  strewn  with  boulders  of  iron  ore,  weighing 
from  a  few  pounds  to  many  tons,  as  ordinary  rocks  are 
scattered  in  other  districts.  The  Adirondac  district  is 
probably  surpassed  in  no  region  in  the  extent  of  its  deposits 
of  iron,  and  the  higher  qualities  and  varied  properties  >f 
its  ores.  The  ores  aeem  to  concentrate  in  the  vicinity  cf 
the  village  of  Adirondac,  and  here  literally  constitute  the 
formation.  The  cellars  of  their  dwellings,  in  many  in- 
stances, are  excavated  in  the  massive  beds. 

The  discovery  of  a  mineral  deposit,  extensive  and  valua- 
ble, as  the  Adirondac  Iron  District,  is  an  event  so  rare  and 
important,  that  it  seems  appropriate  in  a  work  of  this 
character,  to  perpetuate  its  minute  history.     An   Indian 
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are  and 
of  this 
Indian 


approached  the  late  David  Henderson,  Esq.,  of  Jersey  city, 
iu  the  year  182G,  whilst  standing  near  the  Elba  iron  works, 
and  taking  from  beneath  his  blanket  a  piece  of  iron  ore, 
he  presented  it  to  Mr.  II.  with  the  inquiry  expressed  in  his 
imperfect  English,  "You  want  to  see  'una  ore,  me  fine 
plenty — all  same."  When  asked  where  it  came  from,  he 
pointed  towards  the  south-west  and  explained  "  rae  hunt 
beaver  all  'lone,  and  fine  'urn,  where  water  run  over  iron 
dam."  The  Indian  proved  to  be  a  brave  of  St.  Francis 
tribe,  honest,  quiet  and  int.^Higent,  who  spent  the  sum- 
mers in  hunting  amid  the  wilds  of  the  Adirondacs.  An 
exploring  party,  consisting  of  Mr.  Henderson,  Messrs. 
Duncan  and  Malcolm  McMartln,  John  McD.  Mclntyre, 
and  Dyer  Thompson,  was  promptly  arranged,  who  submit- 
ting themselves  to  the  guidance  of  the  Indian,  plunged 
into  the  pathless  forest.  The  first  night  they  made  their 
bivouac  beneath  the  giant  walls  of  the  Indian  pass.  The 
next  day  they  reached  the  site  of  the  present  works,  and 
ditre  saw  the  strange  spectacle  described  by  the  brave; 
the  actual  flow  of  a  river  over  an  iron  dam,  created  by  a 
ledge  of  ore,  which  formed  a  barrier  across  the  stream. 
The  reconnaissance  revealed  to  their  astonished  view, 
various  and  immense  deposits  of  ore,  equal  almost  to  the 
demands  of  the  world  for  ages.  A  glance  disclosed  the 
combination  in  that  secluded  spot  of  all  the  ingredients, 
and  every  facility  for  the  most  extensive  manufacture  of 
iron,  in  all  its  departments.  In  close  proximity  existed  an 
illimitable  supply  of  ore,  boundless  forests  of  hard  wood 
and  an  abundant  water  power.  The  remote  position  of 
the  locality  formed  the  chief  impediment  to  the  scheme, 
which  was  adopted  at  once  by  the  explorers.  Having  ac- 
complished a  hasty  but  satisfactory  examination  of  the 
deposit,  the  party  with  no  delay  that  might  attract  attention, 
the  same  ni<;ht  and  in  intense  darkness  and  a  driving 
storm,  retraced  their  path  through  the  forest,  after  having 
carefully  concealed  the  evidences  of  their  work.  Messrs. 
Henderson  and  McMartin,  taking  with  them  the  Indian,  of 
whom  they  did  not  deem  it  safe  to  lose  sight,  pi*  ceeded 
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directly  to  Albany,  and  there  effected  the  purchase  from 
the  state  of  an  extended  tract  embracing  the  scene  of  this 
remarkable  discovery.'  A  road  was  soon  constructed  to 
the  site  with  slight  aid  from  the  state,  at  great  expense, 
through  a  dense  uninterrupted  forest  of  thirty  '  Mes  in 
length.  The  purpose  w{)s  pursued  with  untiring  energy 
and  strong  enthusiasm,  by  the  proprietors,  Archibald  Mc- 
Intyre,  Archibald  Robertson  and  Da\id  Henderson,  Esqs. 
A  settlement  was  soon  commenced  and  an  experimental 
furnace  constructed.  Iron  was  produced  of  rare  and 
valuable  qualities,  rivaling  almost  in  toughness  and  strength 
the  best  products  of  the  Swedish  furnaces.  A  small  blast 
furnace  was  soon  afterwards  erected,  together  with  several 
forge  fires  and  a  puddling  furnace.  Bar  iron  was  subse- 
quently fabricated  to  a  considerable  extent.  Iron  produced 
from  this  ore  has  proved  admirably  adapted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  steel,  and  has  been  extensivel}'  used  for  that 
purpose  by  the  steel  works  of  the  Adirondac  Company  at 
Jersey  city.^  I  need  only  refer  in  addition  to  the  report 
of  Mr.  Johnson  which  exhibits  the  triumphant  display  of 
that  steel  at  the  World's  Fair.  A  magnificent  blast  fur- 
nace was  completed  about  1850  at  the  Adirdondac  works, 
of  the  largest  dimensions,  perfect  in  its  construction  and 
powers,  and  most  judiciously  adjusted  in  all  its  arrange- 
ments.    The  first  furnace  had  been  erected  in  1848. 

Numerous  ore  beds  exist  within  an  area  of  three  miles, 
and  nearly  all  are  comprised  within  half  that  distance 
from  the  works.  They  are  singularly  distinct  in  the 
appearance,  nature,  and  quality  of  the  ores.''  The  Mill- 
pond  ore  bed  is  situated  in  so  immediate  proximity  with 

'  Mr.  Henderson's  Joiniial. 

'  See  J.  Dellafield'8  addresH,  page  143,  State.  Ag)icultural  Transactions, 
1851. 

'I  derive  much  of  my  information  relative  to  the  history  and  minerals  of 
the  Adirondack,  fnmi  the  valaahlo  manuscri])ts  ])n'])ared  at  my  request,  by 
Alexander  Halph  luid  Kobert  Clark,  Esq.  I  have  before  ru.' a  copy  of  the 
original  journal  of  Mr.  Henderson,  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Clark,  now  of 
Cincinnati.  I  rejjret  that  my  space  will  not  allow  me  to  publish  these 
highly  interesting  doci  juents. 
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the  furnace  erected  by  the  company,  that  its  foundation 
rests  upon  a  section  of  tlie  vein.  The  length  of  this  bed, 
ascertained  by  the  actual  mensuration  of  Professor  Em- 
mons, is  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet, 
and  the  width  seven  hundred  feet.  An  opening  of  forty 
feet  in  depth  has  been  excavated,  and  at  that  point,  tlie 
ore  is  found  more  free  from  rock,  and  richer  than  at  the 
surface.  Its  hardness  is  not  of  that  charnoter  wliicli  con- 
stitutes the  hard  iron  of  the  mines,  nor  does  it  communi- 
cate that  quality  to  iron  which  it  yields.  Slight  injections 
of  serpentine  in  irregular  veins,  crystals  of  green  feldspar, 
seams  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  common  rovdc,  are 
mingled  with  this  ore,  and  incidentally,  small  particles  of 
sulphuret  of  ;ron  may  be  traced,  although  too  minute  to 
injure  the  quaUty  of  the  ore.  This  bed  has  afforded  nearly 
all  the  ore  used  in  the  furnace. 

The  Sanford  Bed  is  situated  about  two  miles  from  the 
former,  and  occupies  the  slope  of  a  hill,  which  terminates 
upon  Lake  Sanford.  The  elevation  of  the  bed  is  six 
hundred  or  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  lake,  but  is 
approached  by  a  gradual  and  easy  ascent.  This  ore  is  less 
coarse  than  the  preceding,  and  of  a  dark,  black  color. 
It  has,  when  exposed  in  the  bed,  almost  the  appearance 
and  form  of  a  stratified  rock.  It  possesses  great  and 
unusual  puinty,  and  is  almost  entirely  exempt  from  stone. 
The  ore  may  be  projected  from  the  bed  to  the  lake,  by  an 
inclined  plane,  or  it  may  be  transported  by  teams  loaded 
within  the  bed.  The  width  of  this  vein  is  five  hundred 
and  fourteen  feet,  and  its  length  along  the  centre,  one 
thousand  six  hutidred  and  sixty-seven.  At  each  extre- 
mity it  does  not  terminate,  but  passes  beneatn  the  rock. 
No  correct  or  proximate  calculation  can  be  formed  of  the 
probable  contents  of  this  vast  deposit.  The  minimum 
estimate  exhibits  the  inniense  amount  of  6,832,734  tons, 
Avhi(;h  may  principally  be  raised  without  blasting.  This 
would  yield  C,000,000  tons  of  the  purest  iron.'     Personal 
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examination,  corroborated  by  tbe  opinions  of  highly  prac- 
tical and  intelligent  men,  warrants  the  conjecture  that 
this  estimate  is  below  tlie  real  amount  of  ore.  Ores,  ex- 
hibiting similar  qualities,  crop  out  at  different  points, 
along  an  extension  of  the  same  course.  One  of  these 
indications  present  a  face  of  thirty-two  rods  in  length,  and 
fifteen  rods  in  width.  Such  facts  suggest  the  conclusion, 
that  these  veins  are  a  prolongation  of  the  Sanford  deposit, 
and  that  its  true  magnitude  may  embrace  a  distance  of 
two  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  with  a  proportionate  width. 
Another  important  deposit,  known  as  Mount  Magnet, 
apparently  forms  the  mass  of  an  eminence  directly  east 
and  fronting  the  village.  This  is  distinguished  as  the 
fine  grained  ore  bed.  This  is  very  marked  and  peculiar 
in  its  characteristics.  Although  it  is  generally  firm,  with 
grains  closely  cemented  cogethsr,  it  often  becomes  ex- 
tremely friable  when  exposed  to  atmosphenc  influence. 
The  oxidation  makes  it  appear  as  if  mingled  with  rock. 
On  the  surface  it  has  an  aspect  of  leanness,  although 
singularly  rich,  free  from  impurities,  and  probably  of 
more  practical  value  for  the  furnace,  than  either  ol  the 
preceding  veins. ^ 

This  vein  is  remarkably  uniform  and  regular,  and 
extends  in  length  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
two  feet,  and  in  width  about  seventy  feet.^  It  exhibits  a 
stron  g  appearance  of  stratification  in  the  bed.  The  divi- 
siouul  seams  are  very  distinct  at  the  surface,  but  like  those 
in  the  hyperstene  rock,  they  are  the  result  of  a  law  of 
nature  analogous,  if  not  identical,  to  the  principle  of  crys- 
talization.  A  small  vein,  or  probably  a  branch  of  this 
bed,  occurs  in  the  same  hill,  and  is  designated  the  crystal- 
ized  ore  bed.  This  vein  is  lined  on  the  sides  by  a  wall  a 
few  inches  thick,  formed  of  pure  hornblende.  A  rare  and 
peculiar  formation.  On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  same 
eminence,  another  vein  of  fine  grained  ore  is  developed, 
and  probably  of  equal  extent  with  that  already  noticed. 

'  R.  Clark.       "  Professor  Emmons. 
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The  Cheney  bed,  situated  about  three  miles  west  of  Lake 
Sanlbrd,  yields  the  finest  grained  ore  of  the  district.  It 
occurs  in  gneiss,  and  ditfers  from  every  other  vein  in  that 
peculiarity.  Numerous  other  veins  are  known  to  exist 
in  proximity  to  these,  but  have  only  been  superficially 
explored.  A  supply  of  ores,  that  the  consumption  of 
centuries  cannot  exhaust,  immediately  encompasses  those 
works.  Little  doubt  can  exist  that  the  entire  district  con- 
stitutes one  vast  formation  of  ore,  concealed  by  a  narrow 
and  slight  encrustation  of  earth  and  rock.  I  found,  in 
the  centre  of  the  Lidian  pass,  a  specimen  of  ore,  closely 
analogous  to  the  ore  of  the  Sanford  heC.  These  ores  an 
all  varieties  of  the  black  oxide  of  iron,  exhibiting  a  mecha- 
nical mixture  of  the  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron. 

I  propose  to  deviate  from  the  formal  arrangement  of 
my  subject,  in  order  to  present  in  one  group,  the  varied 
and  interesting  topics  embraced  in  this  important  district. 
An  exhibition  in  one  view,  of  its  striking  features;  of  its 
geology  and  mineralogy',  the  peculiar  harmony  and  adap- 
tation of  its  resources  to  sustain  its  great  pj-cdominant 
interest,  will  enable  the  reader  more  distinctly  to  apj)re- 
hend  the  nature,  the  varied  capacities,  and  singular 
advantages  of  this  extraordinary  region.  When  appro- 
priate avenues,  equal  to  its  resources,  shall  connect  it 
with  the  marts  of  commerce,  the  Adirondac  iron  district, 
it  is  adjudged,  is  capable  of  being  made,  and  will  pro- 
bably attain  a  position  among  the  most  extended  and 
wealthiest  iron  manufactories  of  the  earth.  This  strong 
declaration  is  predicated  u])on  the  facts,  that  these  ores, 
so  i:.;ngularly  and  distinctly  varied  in  their  properties, 
that  they  are  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  every  iron 
fabric ;  that  they  are  inexlnvstible  and  of  the  easiest 
access  for  working;  that  the  stately  forests  which  mantle 
the  mountains,  encircling  these  works,  are  neaily  as 
boundless  as  the  ore, ;  and  that  every  material,  almost 
essential  to  the  manufacture,  are  embraced  within  the 
district.  Clay  prevails  contiguous  to  the  works,  of  a 
quality,  it  is  believed,  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
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required  brick.  Lime  is  abundant,  and,  although  par- 
tially affected  b}  native  impurities,  may  be  converted  to 
the  desired  purposes.  The  hydraulic  power  will  ever 
remain,  and  be  always  adequate  to  every  demand.  The 
resources  of  this  region  will  ultimately  compel  the  con- 
struction of  appropriate  avenues  to  it. 

The  uppci  works,  and  the  village  of  Adirondac,  are 
situated  upon  the  river,  midway  between  Lakes  Hender- 
son and  Sanford,  in  a  narrow  ravine,  embosomed  amid 
the  lofty  pinnacles  that  surround  it.  This  neat  little 
village  realiz'^s  to  the  mind  our  ideality  of  a  Swiss  ham- 
let, its  lake,  its  river,  its  mountains  "  crowned  with  their 
coronal  of  snow."  Lake  Henderson,  in  exceeding  loveli- 
ness, slumbers  in  quiet  and  beauty  at  the  foot  of  the 
giant  Sautonine,  and  is  almost  enveloped  in  a  mountain 
screen.  These  works,  by  the  existing  circuitous  road, 
are  about  fifty  miles  removed  from  Lake  Champlain. 

A  ponderous  and  costly  dam  erected  by  the  Adirondac 
Company,  at  the  lower  workc,  a  distance  of  ten  miles, 
throws  back  the  volume  of  water  to  the  very  base  of  a 
dam  erected  at  the  upper  works,  in  connection  with  the 
furnace  completed  in  1861.  This  fact  affords  striking 
evidence  of  the  formation  of  the  country.  An  excellent 
water  communication  is  created  by  this  improvement 
between  the  upper  and  lower  works.  At  each  extremity 
of  the  navigation,  wharves,  cranes,  and  every  other  appli- 
ance, are  constructed  to  facilitate  the  transportation  of 
heavy  commodities.  A  survey  has  established  the  exist- 
ence of  a  practicable  and  cheap  route  for  either  a  rail 
road  or  a  plank  road,  from  the  lower  works  to  the  Schroon 
valley,  a  distance  of  only  eighteen  miles.  The  wants  of 
an  industrious  community,  and  the  exigencies  of  general 
business,  must  secure  the  construction  of  a  rail  road 
through  that  valley  to  the  Hudson.  When  this  most 
desirable  project  iz  accomplished,  the  furnaces  and  ore 
beds  of  the  Adirondac  district  will  be  separated  by  a 
land  transpor<^ation  of  only  eighteen  miles  from  "New 
York.     The  rail  road  at  this  moment  approaching  Essex 
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county  through  Warren,  promises  still  more  practical 
result,  by  penetrating  in  its  proposed  route,  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Adirondac  mines. 

The  lofty  group  of  mountains  which  occupy  this  region 
formed  almost  exclusively  of  the  hyperstene  rock,  which 
has  been  rendered  somewhat  familiar  to  the  scientinc 
world  by  the  reports  of  the  state  geologists.  This  rock, 
in  different  proportions,  is  dili'used  through  almost  every 
section  of  the  county.  The  minersil  hyperstene  from 
which  it  derives  its  name,  is  incorporated  in  it,  in  very 
minute  quantities,  whilst  the  labradorite  or  opalescent 
feldspar  constitutes  its  most  conspicuous  element.  Al- 
though essentially  granite,  the  hyperstene  does  not  exhibit 
the  ordinary  appearance  of  that  rock.  Its  color,  as  revealed 
in  the  quarry,  is  a  smoky  gray.  In  some  quarries  ':*■  is 
lighter,  and  in  others  it  presents  a  strong  green  tinge, 
wliich  forms  a  predominant  shade.  On  the  surface  this 
rock  is  seamy  to  so  great  a  degree,  as  to  present  almost  an 
appearance  of  stratification ;  deeper  in  the  quarry  it  is 
thrown  out  in  large  and  firm  blocks.  Its  beauty  is  greatly 
enhanced  when  lines  of  lighter  color  occur,  by  which  it  is 
traversed.  Experiments  have  been  successfully  made  in 
sa  nng  and  polishing  slabs  from  this  rock.  If  it  yields 
blocks  sufficiently  firm  and  consolidated  for  this  purpose, 
it  will  prove  a  most  valuable  and  desirable  material  for 
the  structure  of  the  delicate  and  ornamental  fabrics,  to 
which  the  choicest  marble  is  only  appropriated.  ISTo 
Egyptian  stone  surpasses  it  in  its  beautiful  and  variegated 
colors,  or  in  the  brillianisy  of  its  lustre.  The  hyperstene 
is  equal  to  the  granite  as  a  building  material.  The 
labradorite  is  an  exquisitely  beautiful  mineral,  rivaling 
the  plumage  of  the  peacock  in  its  brilliant  iridescence 
when  wet  or  polished,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
light.'  Highly  opalescent  specimens  Jire  not  common, 
although  that  characteristic  is  partially  exhibited  in  every 
crystal.     Blue  is  the  predominant  shade,  at  times  mingled 
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with  greon.  Tlie  grocn  seldom  occurs  alone,  but  is  exceed- 
ingly brilliant  and  beautiful.  Gold  and  bronze  specimens 
are  occasionally  discovered,  and  rarely,  crystals  are  found 
combining  all  these  colors  in  a  splendid  iridescence.  At 
times  the  crystals  are  striated,  each  alternate  stria  showing 
the  opalescent  reflection.  Occasionally  two  colors  alternate 
in  the  same  crystal;  both  are  seldom  seen  in  the  same 
direction  of  light.  The  bed  of  the  Opalescent  river,  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance,  abounds  in  this 
mineral,  and  when  the  sun  shines  at  the  cascades  through 
the  clear  water,  the  whole  rock  seems  to  beam  and  glow 
with  the  refulgence  of  the  beautiful  gems.'  Bright  opal- 
escent specimens,  polished  and  in  settings,  are  highly 
valued  in  jewelry.  This  mineral  was  discovered  by  the 
Moravian  missionaries  in  Labrador,  and  when  originally 
introduced  into  England,  commanded  most  exorbitant 
prices.  There  are  but  few  foreign  minerals  enclosed  in 
the  hyperstene  rock.  Some  of  the  feldspar  taken  from  a 
vein  near  the  works  are  peculiarly  beautiful;  they  exhibit 
a  remarkable  glittering,  spangled  appearance.  Crystals 
of  iron  have  been  found  in  this  vein,  similar  to  the  crys- 
talized  ore.     Serpentine  is  also  sparsely  mingled  in  it.^ 

Graphiie  exists  in  this  locality,  but  has  not  been  dis- 
covei'ed  either  in  sufficient  extent  or  purity  to  give  it  value, 
altliough  often  found  in  very  beautiful  radiated  nodules. 
It  usually  occurs  in  small  quantities  at  the  juncture  of  the 
gneiss  and  primitive  limestone  rocks.  Slight  veins  of  trap 
are  numerous,  and,  I  may  add,  tq^  avoid  recurrence  to  the 
subject,  that  this  rock  is  prevalent  in  almost  every  section 
of  the  county,  sometimes  exhibiting  extensive  walls,  and 
forming  the  dyke  of  most  of  the  iron  ore  beds.  At  Jay, 
lower  village,  it  spans  the  river  in  a  massive  dam.  Re- 
markable developments  of  trap  dykes  occur  both  on  Mt. 
McMartin  and  Mt.  Mclntyre,  on  the  former  its  disintegra- 
tion has  formed  a  huge  gorge,  which,  at  its  entrance,  is 
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one  hundred  feet  wide  and  one  Imndred  and  fifty  feet 
deep.  ThiH  gorge  beautifully  dif-closes  the  entire  stratifi- 
cation of  the  rock.  The  debris  from  the  gorge,  in  large 
masses,  was  deposited  in  Avalanche  hike.  This  lake  is  a 
fountain  liead  of  the  Hudson,  situated  two  tliousand  five 
hundred  feet  above  its  level,  and  is  probably  the  most 
elevated  body  of  water  in  the  state.  Its  cold  element  is 
only  inhabited  by  a  small  lizard. 

The  Adirondac  Company  was  originally  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  ^1,000,000.  Large  sums  have  been  dis- 
bursed in  the  progress  of  these  improvements,  in  opening 
the  wilderness,  and  in  a  series  of  experiments  upon  the 
ores  of  this  district.  The  tragic  death  of  Mr.  Henderson 
in  the  midst  of  these  scenes,  which  liis  great  energy  and 
spirited  enterprise  had  tended  so  much  to  animate  and 
reveal,  impeded  these  efforts.  Not  a  sound,  not  a  pulsa- 
tion of  business  indicates  the  heart  of  u  region  boundless 
in  the  wealth  of  nature. 

The  lofty  upheaval,  that  embraces  the  immense  de- 
posits of  iron  ore,  which  have  been  revealed  in  the  Adiron- 
dac district,  extends  northerly  through  Essex  and  into 
Clinton  county,  and  includes  the  town  of  Minerva  at 
the  south.  The  rocks  and  general  geological  formation 
throughout  this  extended  territory  are  closely  assimilated. 
In  Clinton  county,  this  range  is  the  site  of  njost  of  the 
valuable  ore  beds  belonging  to  that  district. 

The  town  of  Minerva,  lying  directly  south  of  Newcomb, 
exhibits  the  evidence  of  great  mineral  wealth,  although  but 
one  bed  of  iron  ore  has  been  actually  opened  and  partially 
worked.  In  the  language  of  a  correspondent;  "Minerva 
may  ah*eady  be  regarded  as  a  mineral  town,  with  wood 
equal  to  the  supply  of  charcoal,  for  fifty  years."  The  bed 
which  has  been  opened,  lies  on  lot  21,  township  25, 
Totten  and  Crossfield  purchase.  It  is  owned  by  a  com- 
pany,  composed  of  Hon.  E.  H.  Ilosekrans,  J.  C.  Durand, 
and  other  prominent  and  energetic  men.  On  the  surface, 
the  ore  is  somewhat  impregnated  with  sulphur,  but  as  the 
excavation  penetrates  the  deposit,  the  quality  of  the  ore 
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obtained  t8  pnro,  rich,  and  his^lily  magnetic.  Tt  is  easily 
reduced,  and  is  pronounced  better  adapted  tor  rnalcintij  pig, 
than  bloom  iron,  but  has  produced  in  the  forge,  the  best 
quality  of  iron.'  The  abundant  presence  of  ore  on  the  ad- 
joining lot  No.  28,  and  upon  most  of  the  contiguous  ter- 
ritory, is  satisfactorily  ascertained.  In  comparing  the 
results  of  my  examinations  of  the  ore  beds  fifteen  years 
ago,  with  their  present  condition,  I  observe  many  striking 
changes  in  the  characteristics  of  the  ore.  In  the  ores 
from  several  of  these  minc^,  sulphates,  phosphates  and  other 
foreign  substances  were  then  incor})orated ;  but  in  almost 
every  instance  in  whicb  the  mines  have  been  worked  to 
any  considerable  extent,  the  ore  is  now  wholly  or  nearly 
so  exempt  from  the  impurities. 

SCHROON. 

The  Schoficld  Bed  is  situated  in  the  town  of  Schroon, 
near  the  head  of  Paradox  lake,  and  was  opened  in  the  year 
1828,  by  Horace  Hall.  Bar  iron  was  at  that  time  made 
in  the  Schroon  forge  from  the  ore  of  this  mine,  which 
was  worked  by  various  proprietors,  until  1845.  In  this 
year,  I  infer,  operations  were  suspended  at  the  bed.  An 
average  of  two  hundred  tons  of  iron  was  made  during  the 
above  period,  which  established  and  maintained  the  highest 
character  in  market.  The  bed  has  been  again  worked 
during  the  last  year  by  the  present  owner,  Mr.  John  Roth, 
and  tlie  ore  has  been  used  in  both  of  his  forges  in  Schroon, 
with  decided  success.  The  ore  yields  fifty  per  cent  of  iron 
of  the  iirst  class.  The  vein  is  only  from  three  to  four 
feet  in  thickness, and  has  been  worked  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  length  and  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet  in 
depth.  Horse  power  is  used  in  hoisting  the  ore,  but  the 
pit  is  pumped  by  steam. 

The  8kif  Bed  lies  about  two  miles  from  Paradox  lake. 
It  was  opened  by  A.  P.  Skitfin  the  year  1857,  but  is  now 
owned  by  Mr.  lioth.     This  ore,  like  that  from  the  Scho- 
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fiolcl  bod  poflscsscs  the  highest  qnalltios,  but  the  same 
cmharrassnioiitH  impiulo  at  present  its  wuceoKst'ul  ami  re- 
munerative development.  The  vein  is  small,  where  it  has 
been  diselosed,  and  is  eompressed  between  walls  of  rook, 
that  immensely  enhaneo  the  dilHeultics  and  expense  of 
working  it.  The  energetic  owner,  under  the  conviction 
that  a  wider  vein  exists  and  can  be  reached,  has  already 
expended  many  thousands  of  dollars,  in  the  construction 
of  u  tunnel  at  the  base  of  a  mwunlain,  in  the  hojje  of  I'e- 
vealing  such  a  vein.  If  this  enterprise,  which  is  still  to  be 
pressed,  results  in  the  discovery  of  a  large  deposit  of  ore 
equal. to  that  '"hich  has  been  worked,  this  bed  will  proba- 
bly be  made  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  region. 
The  ore  furnislied  by  both  of  these  mines  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  equal  to  any  in  the  country. 

Crown  Point. 

Kear  the  boundary  line  between  Schroon  and  Crown 
Point  two  iron  ore  beds  of  great  value  a;e  located,  which 
were  included  formerly  by  the  state  geologists  in  the  Mo- 
riah  district.  They  are  of  the  magnetic  type,  and  appear 
to  possess  inexhaustible  deposits  of  the  mineral.  They 
are  known  as  the  Hammond,  and  Pevifield  mines.  These 
mines  are  situated  ahout  ten  miles  from  Lake  Champlain. 

Hammond  Bed.  The  existence  of  this  mine  was  ascer- 
tained as  early  as  1827,  but  it  was  not  worked  extensively 
until  1845.  It  is  situated  on  lot  No.  278  in  Paradox  tract, 
and  is  now  owned  by  G.  &  T.  Hammond  and  E.  S. 
Bogue.  It  has  been  constantly  worked  since  1845,  and 
produces  an  average  of  about  four  thousand  tons  of  ore 
annually,  which  is  consumed  in  the  blast  furnace  of  the 
proprietors,  for  making  pig  iron.  It  requires  no  sepa- 
rating. It  is  a  black  magnetic  ore,  of  a  close,  tine  grain 
or  texture,  with  very  pure  white  quartz  in  small  particles 
disseminated  very  evenly  through  it.  Tlie  ore  is  hard  to 
drill  and  sledge.  Worked  in  a  blast  furnace,  it  yields  a 
fluid  glassy  cinder,  and  makes  a  superior  quality  of  pig 
iron.     The   ore   has   no   infusion    of  sulphates  or  phos- 
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phoruH.  Tliorc  aro  two  pits  opoiiiiif!^  out  of  tliia  rnliio; 
one  dcHceiuls,  at  uii  luigli!  of  about  I'orty-tive  degreort  to 
the  depth  of  four  hundred  feet,  and  the  other,  recently 
opened,  has  reached  a  deHcent  of  about  fifty  feet.  The 
ore  is  raised  by  horse  power.  In  1852,  I  saw  teams  loaded 
alo>:gside  of  the  breast  of  ore.  The  Ilanuuond  ore  pos- 
sesses tlie  higiiest  qualities  of  peculiar  strength  and  soft- 
ness, and  is  eminently  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the 
foundery  and  the  fabrication  of  machinery.  The  liarder 
parts  of  tlio  pig  metal  are  particularly  calculated  for  the 
manufacture  of  car  axles  and  malleable  articles.  The  ex- 
treme fluidity  of  this  iron,  and  the  long  time  it  remains 
fluid,  renders  it  highly  valuable  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  fabrics. 

Penjiehl  Bed  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Hammond 
bed.  The  ore  is  very  similar,  and  the  mines  are  probably 
parts  of  the  same  deposit.  Tlu  renfi<ild  Ited  was  first 
opened  many  years  since,  l)ut  not  worked  to  any  extent 
until  1824,  when  it  was  opened  by  Messrs.  Penfield  & 
Taft.  Since  that  period,  it  has  been  in  constant  operation. 
It  was  subsequently  carried  on  by  Penfield  &  Son  ;  after- 
wards by  Penfield,  Ilarwood  &  Co.,  and  at  present  by 
Penfield  &  Ilarwood.  Although  worked  for  so  long  a 
terra,  this  mine  exhibits  no  appearance  of  exhaustion. 
The  ore  excavated  is  used  in  the  forges  of  the  proprietors 
in  Crown  ^';>'.at.  I  regret  that  I  have  been  unable  to 
procure  morj  in  detail  statistics  of  this  highly  import- 
ant mine.  The  description,  however,  of  the  characteristics 
and  qualities  of  the  Hammond  ore  has  a  general  applica- 
tion to  the  ore  of  this  bed.  I  shall  refer  to  the  properties 
of  the  iron  it  produces,  in  my  notice  of  the  Irondale  forge. 

In  the  south  part  of  Crown  Point  large  deposits  occur  of 
magnetic  iron  ores,  but  these  are  strongly  impregnated 
with  sulphurets.  In  the  central  part  of  the  town  an  ore 
bed,  known  as  the  Saxe  bed  was  worked  about  forty  years 
ago  by  Jacob  Saxe,  and  used  in  a  blast  furnace,  of  which 
he  was  the  proprietor,  that  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sal- 
mon river  in  Plattsburgh.     The  furnace  has  long  since  been 
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abaiidodcd  and  fallon  into  rniiiH.  The  bod  has  not  re- 
cently been  worke'l,  and  is  suporriedod  by  rniiieri  yielding 
richer  and  more  desirable  ores.  The  Saxo  bod  and  ore 
are  fully  noticed  in  the  Natural  History  of  the  state,  part 
4,  Geology,  page  2o2. 

TiCONDKROUA. 

The  development  of  'rou  ore  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  . 
town  of  Ticonderoga  has  not  been  favorable.  Graphite 
appears  at  present  to  be  the  prominent  mineral  of  the  dis- 
trict. A  bed  known  ae  the  Vineyard  possesses  a  large  de- 
posit of  iron  ore,  but  it  is  so  impregnated  by  sulphur  as  to 
be  unavailable  for  practical  purposes.  A  vein  of  red 
oxide  has  been  open  3d,  from  which  about  one  thousand 
five  hundred  tons  of  ore  have  been  taken,  but  it  is  too 
hard  in  drilling  to  be  remunerative.  A  vein  ot  magnetic 
ore  about  two  feet  wide  up'on  Mount  Defiance  is  being 
opened  by  Weed  &  Burleigh.  A  shaft  is  excavating,  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  a  large  expansion  of  the  vein.  Upon 
the  Tub-mill  property  five  veins  of  iron  ore  have  been 
partially  opened,  and  afford  evidence  of  large  deposits  of 
good  ore.  They  are  situated  ten  miles  from  the  lake,  and 
have  been  only  partially  developed. 

MoRiAH  Iron  District. 
This  tract,  scarcely,  if  at  all  subordinate,  to  the  Adiron- 
dac  district  in  the  extent  of  its  deposits,  perhaps  superior 
in  the  quality  of  its  ores  and  far  more  eligibly  situated,  is 
calculated  to  excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the 
observer.  The  immense  aggregate  of  irv^u  ore  which  has 
been  dug  from  those  rugged  hills,  instead  of  affording 
any  evidence  of  appreciable  diminution,  seems  to  prove  the 
boundless  magnitude  of  this  source  of  enterprise  and 
wealth.  As  these  excavations  widen  and  deepen,  and  the 
quantity  of  the  mineral  appears  to  augment,  its  quality 
almost  universally  improves.  An  air  of  life,  of  prosperity 
and  success  animates  the  whole  scene.  Activity  and  effort 
are  everywhere  impressed  upon  the  character  of  the  peo- 
25 
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plc.  Idleness  in  this  stirring  community  has  no  tolerance. 
Brain  and  muscle  are  put  upon  their  highest  tension.  I 
propose  to  present  a  hrief  outline  of  the  progress,  and  pre- 
sent condiiion  of  each  of  the  ore  beds  in  this  district  sepa- 
rately, and  although  I  liave  made  every  efi'ort  to  obtain 
ample  informjxtion  on  the  subject,  the  interests  are  so  diver- 
sified and  my  materials  so  incomplete,  I  fear  the  result  of 
my  labor  will  appear  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  Cheever  Ore  Bed.  A  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
ore  in  this  locality  appears  to  have  been  almost  cotempo- 
raneous  with  the  settlement.  The  first  child  born  in  the 
township  after  the  revolution,  who  is  still  living,'  states, 
that  his  earliest  recollections  are  associated  with  ibis  ore. 
It  cropped  out  so  prominently  on  the  surface,  as  to  attract 
the  notice  of  any  casual  observer.  Local  legends  refer 
the  earliest  working  of  the  mines  to  squatters  upon  the 
land  without  title.  Ore  is  known  to  have  been  procured 
from  the  bed  in  the  year  1804,  but  the  subject  excited 
slight  interest,  and  no  appreciation  existed  of  the  vast  • 
magnitude  and  incalculable  value  of  the  deposit.  In 
1820,  '21,  it  was  leased  to  a  Charles  Fisher,  at  a  rent  of 
two  gross  tons  of  bloom  iron,  worth  at  that  time,  one  hun- 
dred dollars  per  ton.^  I  have  found  it  difficult  to  trace  the 
varied  ownership  of  the  property,  Int  ascertain  that  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  ago  the  title  was  in  a  person  named 
John  Ooates,  to  whom  Dr.  Abijah  Cheever  as  guardian  of 
minor  children,  had  loaned  certain  funds.  Dr.  Cheever 
was  ultimately  obliged  with  great  reluctance  to  accept 
this  property,  either  in  payment  or  as  security  for  the 
debt.  It  is  a  striking  incident  in  the  history  of  its  pro- 
gressive value,  that  this  ore  bed,  now  almost  beyond  price 
in  the  hands  of  the  present  owners,  should  in  a  compara- 
tively recent  period,  have  been  urged  upon  the  market  by 
Cheever,  and  ottered  at  scarcely  above  a  nominal  price  with- 
out a  purchaser,  and  ultimately  eold,  it  is  said,  at  five  thou- 
sand (ioUars.    This  sale  was  made  in  the  year  1838,  to  Horace 
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'  Hon.  John  A.  Lee. 
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Grey  of  Boston.  T]\q  statement  of  the  amount  of  the  price 
paid  for  the  prope;  ty  varies  from  two  thousand  live  hun- 
dred doUars  to  six  t-iousand  five  hundred  dollars.  I  have 
adopted  that  which  appears  to  be  the  most  authentic.  In 
1840,  Mr.  Grey  transferred  his  interest  to  the  Fort  Henry 
Iron  Company,  and  leased  from  them  in  1846,  the  furnace 
property  and  tlie  Cheever  ore  bed.  In  the  fall  of  i852, 
Mr.  Benjamin  T.  Rood  of  Boston  purchased  all  the  property 
of  the  Port  Henry  Iron  Company,  and  in  tlie  following 
year  transferred  the  ore  bed  to  the  Jheever  Ore  Bed  Com- 
pany.' Mr.  John  0.  Presbrey  is  the  present  resident  agent 
and  manager  of  the  mines.  Tiie  bed  has  been  owned  and 
worked  since  1853,  by  that  company,  which  is  an  incor- 
porated organization  composed  of  gentlemen  of  affluence 
residing  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  situated  on  the  J.  Wil- 
liams tract,  formerly  called  the  Rogers  Ore  Bed  patent, 
about  three  miles  from  Port  Henry,  and  less  than  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  from  Lake  Champlain.  Since  the  occupa- 
tion by  the  present  propriccor,  the  mine  has  been  worked 
without  intermission,  and  yields  annually  from  fifty  thousand 
:o  sixty  thousand  tons  of  ore.  A  large  per  centage  of  this 
ore  is  used  by  the  furnaces  of  the  Bay  State  Iron  Company 
at  Port  Henry.  The  remainder  is  exported  to  Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania,  and  to  various  points  in  N^ew  York 
and  other  sections  of  the  Union.  The  ore  is  found  in  a 
regular  vein  and  perfectly  developed,  from  five  to  fifteen 
feet  in  thickness.  The  vein  is  reached  by  five  difi[:erent 
shafts  or  pits,  one  of  which  descends  vertically  to  the  depth 
of  three  hundred  and  fifteen  feet.  The  work  of  opening  has 
been  pursued  from  the  several  pits  and  shafts,  until  abreast 
work  of  nearly  one  thousand  and  five  hundred  feet  of  ore 
has  been  form  J  and  is  now  worked.  From  the  foot  of 
the  perpendicular  sliaft,  four  distinct  rail  tracks  have  been 
constructed,  which  enable  cars  to  transport  the  ore  a  dis- 
tance of  about  two  Innidred  feet.  At  the  shaft,  the  ore  is 
tipped  into  iron  buckets,  capable  of  holding  about  a  ton 
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and  a  half  of  ore.  These  are  hoisted  to  the  surface,  where 
by  the  action  of  appropriate  machinery,  the  buckets  are 
discharged  into  cars  which  carry  it  by  a  rail  road  along  an 
inclined  plane  to  the  company's  wharf,  at  the  lake,  or  by 
the  same  machinery,  the  ore  may  be  deposited  on  a  plat- 
form, ready  to  be  conveyed  away  by  teams.  The  ore  is 
conveyed  on  the  rail  trains  in  the  pits  by  cars  from  the 
breast,  and  discharge  into  boxes,  which  are  hoisted  up  the 
slide  or  inclined  plane,  to  the  platform  above  from  which 
it  is  transported.  These  slides  require  ropes  sevrn  hun- 
dred feet  long  to  connect  with  the  drum,  ir  t^  '  ^ine 
room.  Steam  is  the  motive  power,  created  by  three  sta- 
tionary engines,  for  all  the  movements  and  elevating  of  the 
cars,  buckets  and  boxes  with  ore  about  the  mine.  The 
rail  road,  which  conducts  the  cars  to  the  lake,  is  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  in  length.  From  the  wharf  ii,  is  shipped 
for  exportation.  This  ore  does  not  require  separating. 
No  stone  appears  in  it,  except  an  occasional  slight  cleavage 
from  the  wall  rock.  The  following  is  the  analysis  of  this 
ore  in  1856,  by  Pror.  A.  A.  Hayes : 

Proto  and  peroxide  of  iron, 90.54 

Phosphate  of  lime, 3.80 

Amphibole, 2.80 

Silicic  acid, 1.60 

Pilanferous  iron,  1.26 

100.00 

About  two  hundred  men  are  constantly  employed  in 
this  mine.  I  descended  the  perpendicular  shaft  in  an 
iron  bucket,  accompanied  by  Mr.  John  O.  Presbrey,  the 
courteous  agent  at  the  mine.  The  stopping  of  the  bucket 
at  the  foot  was  so  gentle  and  noiseless  that  I  was  scarcely 
aware  the  descent  of  more  than  three  hundred  feet  was 
ended.  A  strange,  wierd  and  thrilling  spectacle  v-as 
revealed.  There  was  no  noise  but  the  ceaseless  clink  of 
the  hammer,  and  the  jarring  of  the  machinery.  Along 
the  ditierent  chambers  a  series  of  twinkling  lamps,  shin- 
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ing  more  and  moro  dimly,  as  the  long  lines  receded  iu  the 
deep  darkness,  were  sufficient  to  reveal  the  lo\/,  dark 
arched  roofs  supported  by  massive  and  glittering  doric 
columns.  These  columns  stand  about  one  hundred  feet 
apart,  and  average  sixteen  feet  square.  They  are  chiefly 
formed  of  solid  ore,  a  most  costly  material,  as  each  column 
contains  about  one  thousand  tons  of  ore.  At  the  remotest 
extreuiity  of  one  of  the  galleries  I  noticed  a  single  light 
moving,  and  inquired  the  cause.  It  was  a  lantern  carried 
by  one  in  pursuit  of  powder,  kept  iu  that  retired  spot  in 
small  quantities  for  immediate  supply,  and  to  guard  against 
accidents.  With  evevy  precaution,  frequent  serious  cata- 
strophies  occur  in  blasting,  through  the  carelessness  or 
inadvertence  of  the  workmen.  Several  years  ago,  the 
pillars  of  ore  left  to  support  the  enormous  burthen  of  rock 
and  earth  above  a  chamber  previously  worked  yielded  to 
the  weight,  aud  the  whcle  mass  was  crushed  together. 
The  concussion  is  represented  to  have  been  not  unlike  an 
earthouake,  rending  the  earth  and  dislocating  the  massive 
rocks  for  acres.  I  was  struck  by  the  singular  freeness  of 
this  mine,  in  its  deepest  recesses,  from  dampness,  and  by 
noticing  the  pure  and  dry  atmosphere  which  pervades  it. 
In  summer  the  temperature  is  cool,  but  in  winter  the  cold 
is  severe  in  the  pits.  A  remarkable  and  unusual  effect 
was  produced,  when,  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  the  d^'- 
ferent  passages  were  connected.  A  strong  current  of  air, 
precipitated  down  one  pit  and  rushing  in  a  powerful  draft 
through  the  mine,  ascended  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  bed  by  another  opening.  The  volume  of  air  was  so 
great,  that  it  became  necessary  to  erect  partitions  in  the 
mine,  to  protect  the  workmen  from  the  cold,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  extinguishing  of  i,he  lamps.  The  Cheever  mine 
was  one  of  the  first  opened  in  the  tovvn  of  Moriab.  It  has 
occupied  and  will  probably  maintain  the  highest  rank  iu 
lespect  to  reputation  and  value,  both  by  the  quality  of  the 
ore  and  the  position  and  locality  of  the  bed. 

G off  Bed  lies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cheever,  and  possesses 
a  great  similarity  of  ore.     It  is  situated  near  the  margin  of 
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the  lake,  and  has  connected  with  it  a  wharf  and  separator. 
This  bed  was  opened  in  1845,  and  was  ibrmerly  owned  by 
Hon.  George  W.  Goff,  but  three  or  four  years  since  was 
purchased  by  its  present  proprietors,  known  as  the  Champ- 
lain  Ore  and  Furnace  Company.  Besides  its  advantageous 
location  on  the  lake  phore,  this  mine  enjoys  another  great 
and  rare  facility  in  being  penetrated  by  nearly  horizontal 
openings.  It  has  three  of  these  openings,  one  of  which 
follows  the  vein  almost  eight  hundred  feet.  A  mule  car  is 
employed  in  the  transportation  of  the  ore  from  the  mine. 
This  bed  is  not  at  present  worked,  but  when  in  operation 
it  yields  about  four  thousand  tons  of  ore  annually.  The 
ore  is  magnetic,  and  about  one-half  taken  from  the  mine 
requires  separating.  It  is  exported  to  various  markets. 
When  both  this  bed  and  the  furnace  at  Westport,  owned 
by  the  same  company,  are  in  operation,  they  give  employ- 
ment to  about  one  hundred  men.  Thi^^  is  esteemed  a  val- 
uable ore. 

Port  Henry  Ore  Bed  is  situated  in  a  ravine  between  two 
hills,  about  one  mile  west  of  Cheever  >ed.  This  mine  is 
owned  by  George  B.  Pease,  and  has  been  but  partially 
developed.  About  one  thousand  ton;-  have  been  raised. 
Prof.  Hayes  has  made  the  following  ai  alysis  : 

Metallic  Iron, 64.15 

Oxygen  with  it, 34.15 

Silica,  , 4;10 

Lime  and  Magnesia,  1.10 

Phosphate  of  lime, G.20 

He  remarks,  "  the  ore  is  very  much  like  the  covering  ore 
of  the  Cheever  bed,  and  will  doubtless  us  it  comes  from  a 
deeper  point,  exclude  much  of  the  eai-thy  minerals  now 
found  with  it.     It  is  a  soft  ore,  working  easily." 

Cleveland  Mine,  formerly  known  as  the  Sherman  bed,  Ip 
located  near  the  above,  and  is  ownc c   by  a  company  ii 
Cleveland,  Ohio.     It  has  been  worked  thi^  last  three  yean 
with  an  annual  production  of  ore  froiu   eight  to  ten  thou 
sand  tons,  which  is  principally  conveyed  to  Cleveland  tor 
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pndtUiiiij  jiurp^ses.  A  sliuft  has  been  avnik  about  two 
hundred  feet.  Steam  is  u-sed  as  tlie  motive  power,  in 
hoisting  theoreand  pumpinii^  the  mine.  From  tliirt}'  to  one 
hundred  men  are  employed  about  the  mine  and  in  connec- 
tion with  tlie  business.     Most  of  the  ore  requires  separating. 

About  six  miles  west  from  Port  Henry  and  upon  an  ele- 
vation of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  lake  is 
situated  a  cluster  o^.'  pits  and  shafts  which  opeii  into  seve- 
ral different  ore  beds  ;  but  occupying  the  corners  of  several 
lots,  they  stand  within  a  space  embraced  by  an  area  of  five 
acres.  These  shafts  descend  into  a  deposit  of  ore,  that 
can  be  divided  by  no  visible  linos;  but  beneath  thesurfac  e 
there  exists  a  uniform  and  unbroken  mass  of  ore.  The 
operations  in  several  of  these  pits  have  so  nearly  approached, 
that  the  sound  of  the  implements  in  one  may  be  distinctly 
heard  in  another.  When  this  ore  was  first  worked,  it  was 
conjectured  that  it  formed  an  enormous  pocket ;  a  term 
used  by  miners,  to  designate  an  isolated  and  limited  bo"* 
of  ore,  without  the  formation  of  a  vein  and  liable  to  sud- 
den exhaustion  ;  but  as  the  pita  descend  and  expand,  it  is 
asserted,  that  the  evidence  augments  of  the  presence  of  an 
inexhaustible  deposit.  The  opinion  seems  to  be  warranted, 
that  all  this  extended  eminence  has  been  formed  by  a  vast 
upheaval  of  iron  ore,  and  that  the  whole  formation  of  these 
hills  is  charged  with  the  mineral.  The  terrific  power  of 
the  agency  which  wrought  this  work,  is  indicated  by  the 
position  of  the  disturbed  and  dislocated  rocks  of  the  vici- 
nity. The  whole  district  is  barren,  broken  and  distorted. 
The  worthlessness  of  the  territory,  as  estimated  by  an 
ordinary  standard,  appears  from  the  fact,  that  most  of  this 
land  was  originally  sold  at  fifty  ceuis  the  acre. 

Indications  of  the  presoiice  of  iron  ore  in  Moriah  were 
revealed  at  an  early  period,  in  the  occupation  of  the  town. 
When  the  Kellogg  survey  was  made  in  1810  of  the 
territory,  ap[)ropriately  designated  the  Iron  Ore  tract, 
strong  attractions  disturbed  the  magnet,  and  particularly 
along  the  common  lines  between  lots  Nos.  21,  23,  24  and 
25.     JS^o  o[)eniugs  were  made  on    any  of  these  lots   until 
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1824,  although  large  specimens  of  ore  had  been  found  ten 
3^ear9  before  on  lot  No.  25. 

7'he  Old  Sanford  Bed  is  situated  on  lot  No.  25,  of  the 
above  tract,  and  is  about  six  miles  from  the  wharves  at  the 
lake.  The  subject  of  ore  upon  this  lot  excited  some  degree 
of  attention  in  the  summer  of  1824.  Messrs.  Harry  Sher- 
man and  Elijah  Bishop  proposed  at  that  time  to  Mr.  D.  E. 
Sanford,  the  owner  of  No.  25,  to  become  associated  with 
him  in  exploring  the  lot,  and  that  each  should  pay  him 
one  hundred  dollars  for  an  undivided  one-fourth  interest 
in  the  property.  The  terms  were  accepted  and  operations 
were  immediately  commenced  by  the  parties,  near  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  lot,  and  ore  was  discovered  about 
one  foot  below  the  surface.  Other  places  within  a  few 
rods  were  explored  with  the  same  result.  A  few  rods 
south  of  the  first  opening,  a  large  boulder  of  iron,  as  it 
was  conjectured,  was  found  embedded  in  the  earth,  with 
many  smaller  pieces  strewn  upon  the  surface.  On  attempt- 
ing to  remove  this  supposed  boulder,  it  was  ascertained  to 
be  the  outcropping  of  a  vein,  or  the  index,  as  it  proved, 
to  an  enormous  body  of  ore.  It  was  followed  down,  the 
ex'  avation  being  enlarged  about  a  rod  square.  The  ex- 
plorers still  believed  it  to  be  a  limited  deposit  of  ore,  but 
their  work  was  in  fact  the  opening  ot  the  old  Sanford 
bed.  Ore  from  this  bed  was  tried  in  u  blast  furnace  at 
Port  Henry,  in  the  year  1834,  but  the  experiment  from 
injudicious  management  was  unsuccessful.  Two  years 
later,  Mr.  Gr.  W.  Goft"  used  at  the  same  furnace  some  of 
the  lean  ore,  which  had  been  thrown  out,  at  the  bed,  and 
was  purchased  by  him  at  fifty  cents  per  ton.  Mixed  with 
theCheever  and  other  ore,  it  produced  good  iron.  In  the 
spring  of  1846,  the  property  came  into  the  possession  of 
John  A.  Lee,  George  Sherman  and  Eliphalet  Hall.  Mr. 
Hall  sold  his  interest  the  same  year  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Rosseau 
of  Troy,  who  transferred  his  title  in  1849,  to  Messrs.  S.  H. 
&  J.  G.  Weatherbee.  When  I  first  examined  this  bed 
in  1852,  '^oanis  were  driven  into  it,  down  a  slight  depres- 
sion of  the  ground,  and  loaded  directly  alongside  of  the 
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breast  of  ore.  At  that  time,  the  length  of  one  of  the 
openings  was  two  hundred  and  fourteen  feet,  with  an 
average  width  of  thirty  feet.  The  breast  of  ore  worked 
was  about  eighty-two  feet.  The  ore  was  then  stratified, 
easily  drilled ;  a  single  blast  not  unfrequently  threw  off 
thirty  tons  of  pure  (  re.  A  large  infuoion  of  phosphate  of 
lime  was  at  that  time  disclosed  in  this  ore.  Another 
breast  was  worked  in  the  mine  that  exhibited  a  face  of 
ninety-nine  feet ;  sixty  feet  in  length  and  an  average  depth 
of  twenty-five  feet.  This  bed  is  now  entered  by  three 
distinct  shafts.  One  of  these  requires  a  rope  five  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  long;  another  a  rope  of  two  hundred  feet, 
and  the  third  opening  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep. 
The  ore  is  raised  by  cars  on  an  inclined  plane  of  about 
forty-five  degrees.  The  cars  are  hoisted  by  a  wire  cable, 
moved  by  the  agency  of  a  drum  and  steam  power,  to  a 
platform  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  where  they  are  made 
to  discharge  themselves  by  a  simple  apparatus.  The  ore 
falls  upon  a  large  sieve,  which  separates  the  coarse  from 
the  finer  particles.  The  lumps  are  destined  for  puddling 
furnaces,  and  the  fine  for  other  purposes.  The  average 
yield  of  this  bed  during  the  last  six  years  has  been  forty- 
three  thousand  and  three  hundred  tons  of  ore.  It  is  used 
in  forges,  furnaces,  and  rolling  mills,  and  requires  no  sepa- 
rating. The  Sanford  ore  is  inclined  to  be  cold,  short,  and 
is  extensively  used  as  a  mixture  with  ores  of  an  opposite 
quality  to  render  them  neutral.*  We  descended  into  this 
mine  by  a  box  along  the  inclined  plane  escorted  by  the 
agent,  Mr.  Tifll.  The  depth  is  aboiit  two  hundred  and 
thirty  feet.  The  area  worked  in  this  bed,  from  the  nature 
of  the  ore,  has  acquired  a  ditfereut  and  moi'e  compact  form 
than  the  chamber  of  the  Cheever  bed.     The  distance  from 
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'  Red  or  hot  short  iron,  is  ductile  when  cold,  but  extremely  brittle  when 
heated,  a  defect  caused  by  the  prosenco  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulplmr. 
Coldshort  iron  is  ductile  when 'hot,  but  brittle  when  cold;  causiMl  by  a 
small  (juantity  of  phosphorus.  Neutral  iron  is  exempt  from  both  of  tliese 
defects. 
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the  point  where  the  ore  passes  under  the  cap  rock,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  present  working,  about  tliirty  degrees,  h 
tliree  hundred  and  fifty  ieet,  and  the  length  of  tlie  bottom 
from  east  to   west  is   two  liundred  and  fifty  feet.      The 
shaft  is  about  one  liuiidred  a  ul  fifty-five  feet  deep  to  the 
ore.     Drifts  have  been  run  north  and  soutli  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  shaft,  making  a   breast  of  one  hundred   and 
seventy-five  feet.     The  base  rock  has  not  yet  been  reached, 
and  tlie  thickness  of  the  breast  is  therefore  still  to  be  de- 
termined.    The  Miller  pit  is  a  few  rods  north  of  the  old 
bed,  the  vein  dipping  at  forty -five  degrees.     The  depth 
from  the  light  hole  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
length  of  breast  two  hundred  feet  and  height  about  forty 
feet.     The  I'oof  which  has  been  left  in  excavating  the  old 
bed  is  lofty,  and  supported  by  eleven  corresponding  j)il- 
lars,  averaging  fifty  feet  high  and  thirty  feet  square,  and 
computed  to  contain  already  one  hundred  thousand  tons 
of  ore.     Among  numerous  other   explanations   of  their 
processes,  Mr.   Tifi't  described  the   methods  pursued  in 
working  the  mine.     Commencing  at  one  extremity,  a  pre- 
scribed depth  is  excavated,  which  is  preserved  to  the  other 
extremity  and  laterally  throughout  the  opening.     By  this 
system  a  nearly  level  surface  is  maintained,  and  the  size 
and   foundations  of  the  pillars  preserved.     My  attention 
Avas  directed  in  this  mine  to  the  working  of  a  diamond 
drill,  and  the  implement  with  its  operations  was  courte- 
ously exhibited   and  explained   to  me.     It  may  be  pro- 
nounced a  vast  improvement  in  economy,  efficiency  and 
safety  to  the  usual  drilling  by  manual  labor.     The  instru- 
ment is  operated  either  by  hand  or  steam  power.     In  the 
,  process  I  witnessed,  two  men  turned  the  propelling  wheel, 
and   the  instrument  bored  into  the  hard  ore  with  great 
ease  and  incredible   rapidity.     From   two  hundred   and 
fifty  to  three  hundred  men,  including  teamsters,  are  em- 
ployed in  connection   with  this   bed.     Two  large   steam 
pumps  draw  off"  the  water  from  the  two  deepest  pits.     I 
noticed  in  this  mine  the  same  singularly  low  temperature 
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I  obsen'ed  in  the  Cheever  bed.     The  following    is  the 
analysis  of  this  ore : 

Metallic  iron,  ....; 72.09 

Insoluble  silieiouH  matter, .34 

Phosphoiu.s, .01 

Oxygen  and  moisture, 27. 5G 

100.  no 

Bed  on  No.  21.  In  the  year  1829,  parties  by  digging  a 
shaft  about  twelve  feet  deep,  discovered  ore  on  this  lot.  It 
was  then  owned  by  Jonas  Reed  and  Elias  Smith  of  Aloriah, 
and  Allen  Smith  of  Addison,  Vt.,  who  had  purchased  it  of 
the  original  proprietors  for  a  merely  nominal  sum.  The 
latter  sold  his  one-half  interest  about  this  time  for  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  and  Messrs.  San- 
ford,  Bishop  S:  Sherman,  with  a  view  of  avoiding  compe- 
tition, acquired  a  title  to  a  majority  of  the  difterent 
interests,  and  paid  as  the  consideration  for  their  i  rchase, 
"five  hundred  tons  of  old  bed  ore  in  the  ground."  No 
further  operations  occurred  at  this  bed,  until  the  year  1846, 
when  it  came  into  possession  of  Messrs.  Storrs  &  Rosseau. 
The  actual  and  practical  opening  of  the  mine  is  referred  to 
this  epoch.  The  entire  interest  in  the  property  had  pre- 
viously been  divided  into  small  fractional  shares.  Mr. 
Storrs  secured  a  preponderance  of  these  shares.  In  1846, 
the  parties  resumed  operations  in  the  shaft,  which  had  been 
opened  and  abandoned  more  than  twenty  years  before,  and 
after  sinking  it  about  thirty  feet,  reached  the  body  of  ore. 
In  1852,  a  judicious  observer  wrote  me,  in  reference  to  the 
bed  and  the  indications  of  ore  in  the  vicinity  :  "  It  would  be 
difiicult  to  obtain  an  approximation  to  the  quantity  of  ore, 
in  this  single  deposit,  without  estimating  the  contenta  of 
the  entire  hill."  ^  The  result  has  vindicated  the  accuracy 
of  this  judgment.  Messrs.  Storrs  &  Rosseau  succeeded 
in  raising  ab<jut  one  thousand  tons  of  ore,  and  in  1853 
conveyed  their  interest   to  the  American  Mineral  Com- 
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pany.  This  company  erected  exteuHive  separating  works 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  phospliates  from  the 
ore,  while  separating  the  latter  for  market.  They  di<l  not 
succeed  in  procuring  the  phosphates  in  sufficient  purity 
for  agricultural  uses,  and  after  an  expenditure  of  several 
thousand  dollars  in  the  experiment,  the  scheme  was  relin- 
quished. The  company  was  at  the  same  time  engaged  in 
raining  the  ore  for  market.  This  association  passed 
through  various  changes. 

On  the  organizatior)  of  the  Port  Henry  Iron  Company, 
that  company,  under  various  agents,  furnished  a  large 
amount  of  ore  for  market,  until  1864,  when  Weatherbees, 
Sherman  &  Co.,  having  purchased  personally  one-fourth  of 
the  capital  stock,  became  the  managing  and  selling  agents. 
This  position  they  still  occupy.  The  shaft  which  we  de- 
scended, accompanied  b^  Mr.  Goff  the  superintendent,  is 
two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  depth.  The  track  upon 
which  the  ore  boxes  move,  is  supported  by  heavy  timbers, 
which  traverse  the  chasm.  Looking  down  from  the  box, 
in  which  one  is  slowly  gliding  in  the  descent,  into  the 
hideous  cavern,  where  the  lamps  are  flickering  far  below,  a 
spectacle  is  revealed,  grand  and  imposing,  but  calculated  to 
disturb  ordinary  nerves.  The  magnitude  of  this  deposit 
will  appear  from  the  fact  that  the  arqa  of  the  opening  is 
nearly  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  from  the  base  of 
the  slide  on  the  north  end,  to  the  first  pillar  on  the  south 
side,  and  about  one  hundred  feet  on  the  bottom  from  east 
to  west.  The  solid  ore  on  the  south  side,  is  ^-ertically 
about  one  hundred  feet  high.  Drifts  have  been  ariven  on 
the  north  side,  at  right  angles  under  the  rock  one  hun- 
dred feet.  Other  drifts  have  been  driven  east  and  west 
from  the  pillar.  The  length  of  the  opening  in  that  direc- 
tion is  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet.  Above  a  part  of 
the  opening,  the  superincumbent  rock  and  earth  have  been 
removed.  The  roof  is  high  and  apparently  formed  of  the 
cap  rock,  and  supported  chiefly  by  columns  of  the  same 
material.     An  average  of  thirty-six  thousand  tons  of  ore  is 
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yielded  annually  by  this  bed.     The  annexed  Ib  an  analysis 
of  the  ore : 

Protoxide  of  iron, )      .  , ,.  ...    .         ,.«,,, x     '-5-9 

,1        .,      ,,     ..  y  (yieluiDK  inetuilic  iron,  by.ol;;     -,  r.r 

Peroxide,   "     "  j  vj  n  >  -'     71. ()5 

Alumina,  40 

Oxide  of  titaneura , Trace 

Phosphate  of  lime, .89 

Magnesia,    .05 

Silica  uud  insoluble  matter,    2.22 

100.00   . 

The  pay  roll,  embracing  this  mine  and  those  on  Nos.  23, 
and  24  comprises  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three 
hundred  names. 

In  this,  as  in  every  mine  I  havjB  explored  in  Moriah,  I 
T^as  impressed  by  the  quiet,  discipline  and  regularity,  in 
which  its  vast  operations  were  conducted.  This  harmony 
and  subordination  conveys  a  most  favorable  idea  of  the 
judgment  and  efficiency  of  the  system  of  management 
that  prevails.  It  is  said  that  laborers  prefer  a  situation  in 
these  mines  to  toiling  on  a  farm  or  in  lumbering  occupa- 
tions. 

Beds  on  Lots  23  and  24.  These  lots  are  contiguous  to 
Nos.  25  and  21  which  embrace  the  ore  beds  above  de- 
scribed. In  the  year  1824,  while  the  development  of  the 
mine  on  No.  25  was  in  progress,  Jeremiah  Cook,  the 
owner  of  No.  23,  began  an  exploration  on  his  side  of  the 
dividing  line  between  the  two  lots.  He  associated  with 
him,  Solomon  and  Hiram  Everest,  to  whom  he  sold  one- 
half  of  his  interest  for  two  hundred  dollars.  This  was  the 
earliest  opening  of  lot  No.  28.  After  eti'ecting  this  opening, 
the  parties  commenced  disposing  of  interests  in  the  mine,  as 
minute  as  jg  and  possibly  ^j  on  a  valuation  of  four  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  entire  bed.  Mr.  Rosseau,  the  partner 
of  Mr.  Storrs,  secured  a  majority  of  these  shares,  as  the 
latter  had  obtained  those  of  No.  21.  Old  pit  on  23  was 
opened  in  1823  and  Brinsmade  shaft  on  the  same  lot  in 
1865.     These  are  the  only  openings  upon  this  lot.     There 
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is  one  Hhiit't  on  No.  24  which  was  opened  in  1846,  hut  not 
extensively  worked  until  1864.  The  iiimuul  yield  of  No. 
23  for  tlie  lust  six  years  lias  heen  an  average  of  nine  thou- 
sand four  hundred  tons  of  ore,  uid  that  of  No.  24  since 
1804  has  been  nine  thousand  seven  hundred  tons.  The 
ores  from  these  beds  are  used  in  forges,  furiuiees  and  roll- 
ing mills.  I  have  seen  no  analysis  of  the  ore,  hut  under- 
stand that  the  quality  of  No.  23  is  similar  to  that  from  the 
old  bed  on  No,  25  as  they  lie  in  direct  contact.  Old  pit 
on  23  is  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep.  Brinsmade 
shaft  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep  with  a  breadth 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  from  north  to  south. 
The  shaft  on  No.  24  is  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet.  A 
steam  engine  of  twenty-four  horse  power  is  r  -d  at  these 
beds  for  raising  ore  and  running  a  pump  for  ining  the 
pits.  The  vein  on  23  grows  thicker  as  it  au  .^vjs  .south, 
and  it  is  conjectured  that  it  extends  to  No.  21,  a  distauce 
of  six  hundred  feet. 

New  Bed.  The  deposit,  which  is  now  known  by  this 
name  was  discovered  by  E.  E.  Sanford  in  the  south-west 
corner  of  lot  No.  24,  in  the  year  1844,  and  was  opened  by 
him  the  following  season.  The  sale  already  mentioned  of 
the  Old  Bed  by  Mr.  Saudford  to  Sherman  &  Hall,  em- 
braced his  title  to  the  New  Bed.  Mr.  Hall  the  same  year 
(1846),  sold  his  interest  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Rosseau,  who  in  1849 
conveyed  the  same  interest  to  Messrs.  S.  H.  &  J.  G. 
Weatherbee.  The  bed  was  first  practically  worked  in 
1845,  and  has  produced,  during  the  last  six  years,  an  ave- 
rage of  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty  tons  of 
ore  annually.  The  ore  is  in  large  demand  for  forges  and 
blast  furnaces.     The  following  is  an  analysis  of  this  ore : 

Pure  metallic  Iron, 71.19 

Insoluble  silicious  matter. 1.12 

Phosphorus, a  trace 

Oxygen  and  moisture, ; 27.69 

About  one-third  of  this  ore    requires  separating.     It  is 
inclined  to  be  red  short  and  when  mixed  with  the  ore  of 
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the  01(1  Bed,  produces  a  neutral  iron  of  excecdiufj  tenacity. 
It  is  Htatc'd  fliat  tlio  dcniund  for  the  Now  Bed  ore  i.s  larger 
tlian  can  be  supplied.  Tlie  ])uro  ore  froiri  t'lis  bed  is  pro- 
nounced by  tlioso  interested,  to  l>e  the  ricliest  ore  known 
to  exist  in  this  country.  *'  Perfectly  formed  crystals  vveit^hiiifif 
more  than  an  ounce,  are  often  found,  the  plane  surface  of 
v'hich  resembles  burnished  steel,  rather  than  iron  ore." 
The  bed  contains  the  celebrated  shot  ore,  and  c:.  my 
former  examination  I  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  largo 
specimen,  from  the  fact  that  it  disintegrated  by  the  touch. 
The  depth  of  this  bed,  measuring  along  the  slide  from  the 
light  hole  to  the  base  is  seven  hundred  feet  on  a  slo})e  of 
forty-five  degrees,  with  a  thickness  at  right  angles  with  the 
vein  varying  from  fiftei  to  thirty -five  feet.  A  seventy-five 
horse  power  engine  is  required  for  hoisting  the  ore  and 
pumping  the  water  from  the  bed.  This  mine  is  about  six 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  lake  and  possesses  tlie  same 
facilities  as  the  other  bed,  for  the  transportation  of  ore. 

A  separator  and  saw-mill  arc  propelled  by  the  steam 
power,  which  hoists  the  ores.  At  the  saw-mill  all  the  lum- 
ber and  plank  are  produced,  which  are  required  for  the 
mines  and  plank  road.  Fi'om  fifty  to  seventy  men  are 
employed  about  the  mine  and  separator.' 

Barton  Bed.  This  mine  is  situated  on  Lot  No.  34,  Iron 
Ore  tract,  and  is  about  seven  miles  from  Port  Henry. 
It  was  opened  previous  to  1850,  and  was  formerly  owned 
by  Caleb  D.  Barton.  This  ore  has  been  highly  esteemed 
by  forge  holders.  In  1863  the  mine  was  purchased  by 
the  Port  Henry  Furnace  (\)mpany,  and  is  now  owned  by 
the  same  individuals,  under  the  corporate  name  of  the 
Bay  State  Iron  Company.  A  large  proportion  of  the  ore 
yielded  by  this  bed,  has  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
pig  iron.  About  eight  thousand  tons  of  ore  is  produced 
per  uimum,  and  an  average  of  thirty-five  men,  including 
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'  I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  the  zeal  and  public  spirit  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Gookin 
for  the  statistics  embraced  in  the  above  notices. 
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teamsterR,  are  employed  about  the  bed.     The  following  is 
the  analysis  of  the  Barton  ore ; 

Magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  51.418 

Oxide  magnesia, Trace 

Titanic  acid, 0.110 

Aluminium, 0.329 

Magnesia, 0.159 

Lime, 0.498 

Pilicic  add  (quartz,  with  a  very  little  horn- 
blende),    47.433 

Phosphoric  acid, 0.050 

Sulphur, 0.003 

10.000 

Quantity  of  metallic  iron, 37.24 

Phosphoric, 22 

The  Barton  ore  is  used  by  the  Bay  State  Iron  Company 
furnace,  at  Port  Henry,  in  combination  with  the  Cheever 
ore,  and  in  about  equal  proportions.  The  ore  from  the 
Barton  bed  is  slightly  mixed  with  silex. 

Fisher  Hill  Bed.  This  mine  was  opened  at  an  early 
period  in  the  history  of  Moriah,  by  Fisher,  and  was  sold 
by  him  to  Eliphalet  Hail.  During  a  long  term  of  years, 
the  title  was  involved  in  a  remarkable  and  exciting  litiga- 
tion, which  was  ultimately  settled  by  a  compromise.  The 
mine  is  situated  about  seven  miles  from  the  lake.  It  was 
purchased  by  its  present  proprietors,  an  eastern  company, 
in  the  year  1863,  at  seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  The 
ore  is  lean  and  silicious,  and  requires  separating,  but  is 
classed  among  the  best  ores  of  the  district,  and  is  in  great 
requisition  among  the  forges  of  the  vicinity.  It  finds 
market  also  with  the  iron  manufacturers  along  the  Hudson, 
and  in^various  other  localities. 

The  mine  has  three  shafts ;  two  of  which  are  no\\:  worked. 
Shaft  designated  number  one,  has  a  descent  of  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet,  and  number  three  has  a  descent  of  five 
hundred  feet.     The  latter  presents  a  breast  of  fifty  feet  and 
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twenty-five  feet  in  height.  Tlie  ore  is  said  to  become 
of  a  purer  quality  as  the  mine  is  developed,  and  is 
reputed  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  fabrication  of  wire  and 
steel.  Horse  power  is  used  in  raising  the  ore.  This  bed 
was  sold  to  the  present  proprietors  in  1863,  for  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars.  It  is  now  owned  by  eastern  capitalists. 
Mr.  0.  Hall  is  the  resident  manager. 

2Vi6  Cook,  or   M.  T.  Smith  Shaft.  The  revelation  of  this 
valuable  mine  was  a  striking  triumph  of  practical  science 
and  determined  perseverance,  that  has  few  parallels  in 
mining  operations.     The  bed  is  situated  on  lot  37,  Iron 
Ore  tract,  and  about  six  miles  from  Port  Henry.      The 
site  of  this  ultimate  great  success  was  an  open  range,  and 
the  particular  locality'  a  sandy  knoll  in  a  pasture,  where 
not  the  slightest  appearance  was  disclosed  on  the  surface 
of  the  presence  of  ore,  although  its  existence  at  the  place 
had  been  long  suspected,  from  an  unusual  magnetic  attrac- 
tion.    The  needle,  when  passed  along  an  area  of  about 
forty  rods  square,  was  drawn  as  much  as  possible  to  a 
vertical  position.     During  the  term  of  fifteen  years,  before 
the  enterprise  of  Mr.  M.  T.  Smith,  several  attempts  to 
I'each  ore  on  the  lot  had  been  made  and  abandoned.     Mr. 
Smith  and  an  associate  finally  made  an  arrangement  with 
Patrick  Cook,  the  owner  of  the  lot,  to  open  the  mine. 
In  consideration  of  their  services  and  disbursements,  they 
were  to  receive  a  conveyance  of  two-thirds  of  the  property. 
They  commenced  their  labor,  and,  following  the  indications 
of  the  magnet,  excavated  a  shaft  ten  feet  square,  through 
a  hundred  feet  of  ear  Lb,  without  finding  any  additional 
evidences  of  ore.     Here  they  struck  hard  pan,  but  unde- 
terred by  these  adverse  results,  they  persisted  with  una- 
bated zeal.     At  length  they  reached  and  passed  through 
a  very  thin  vein  of  ore,  and  this  the  croakers  pronounced 
the  cause  of  the  attraction.     But  Mr.  Smith,  wisely  judg- 
ing the  deposit  too  small   to  have  produced  eftects  so 
powerful,  and  with  unyielding  confidence  in  the  assurances 
of  the  needle,  continued  the  excavation,  and  after  pene- 
tratir'^  through  rock  and  hard  pan  eighty  feet  further,  he 
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revealed  a  fourteen  feet  vein  of  ore,  of  the  first  quality. 
The  mine  was  opened  in  June,  1866.  In  the  first  year  it 
produced  eight  thousand  tons,  and  in  1868  yielded  fourteen 
thousand  five  hundred  tons.  The  breast  now  Avrought  is 
two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  averages  fifteen  feet  in 
width.  The  ore  is  exported  to  Troy,  Hudson,  Pittsburg, 
and  various  other  manufacturing  localities.  It  is  raised 
by  horse  power,  but  the  water  is  pumped  out  by  steam. 
No  separating  of  the  ore  is  necessary.  The  mine  is  worked 
both  night  and  day,  and  requires  the  labor  of  thirty  or 
forty  persons.  The  future  of  this  bed  promises  results 
which  must  secure  an  ample  remuneration  to  the  skill  and 
energy  of  the  enterprising  explorers. 

The  impurities  which  afl'ected  most  of  the  ores  of  Morir.h 
were  chiefly  phosphates  and  white  flint;  but  all  these 
ores  have  become  purer  and  softer  as  descents  have  been 
made  in  the  mines.  The  first  separator  erected  in  the 
town  was  built  in  1842,  by  Eliphalet  Hall.  In  the  year 
1853  Lee  &  Sherman  consolidated  their  interests  with 
S.  H.  &  J.  G.  Weatherbee.  The  firm  of  Lee,  Sherman 
&  Weatherbees  continued  until  1862,  when  Mr.  Lee  re- 
tired, selling  his  title  to  Weatherbees,  Sherman  &  Co.,  who 
also  purchased  the  remaining  small  interest,  and  are  now 
the  sole  owners  of  the  old  and  new  beds.  Mr.  George  R. 
Sherman  is  a  member  of  this  firm.  The  Port  Henry  Iron 
Ore  Company,  consisting  of  the  above  firm,  and  Messrs. 
John  A.  Griswold  and  H.  Burden  &  Son  of  Troy  and 
Bech,  Tower  &  Brinsmade  of  Pokeepsie,  now  owns  the 
mines,  designated  Nos.  21,  23  and  24,  with  ore  rights 
on  the  west  end  of  lot  25.  The  ores  from  these  and  the 
adjacent  mines  have  been  transported  for  several  years  by 
a  plank  road,  extending  to  the  wharves  of  these  companies 
at  the  lake.  Immense  loads,  averaging  about  five  tons,  and 
sometimes  it  is  stated  reaching  nine  tons,  along  nearly  an 
uninterrupted  descent,  are  conveyed  by  this  medium.  Ihe 
Lake  Champlain  and  Moriah  Rail  Road  Company,  formed 
of  the  above  companies,  is  now  constructing  a  railway 
along  the  same  route,  which  will  be  completed  in  the  sum- 
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mer  of  1869.  It  will  supersede  the  plank  for  teaming, 
and  must  effect  a  great  economy  in  transportation  of  ore. 
This  railway  overcomes  an  ascent  of  fourteen  hundred  feet 
in  about  seven  miles,  on  the  extraordinary  grade  of  two 
hundred  feet  to  the  mile. 

A  cloud  '^eems  to  have  rested  upon  the  mines  of  Moriah 
for  some  period  after  their  discovery.  A  distrust  prevailed 
in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  ore,  and  it  rcf^t'.ired  the 
struggle  of  several  years  before  the  confidence  of  the  iron 
manufacturers  could  be  secured.  The  sales  of  ore  from 
these  mines  during  the  first  three  or  four  years  amounted 
to  scarcely  two  hundred  tons  animally,  and  then  decreased 
to  half  that  quantity.  The  aggregate  of  ore  which  had 
been  sold,  when  Lee,  Sherman  &  Hall  came  into  posses- 
sion of  their  interest,  was  about  six  thousand  tons,  at  prices 
ranging  from  fifty  cents  to  two  dollars  and  a  half,  at  the 
beds,  payable  in  barter  or  on  such  terms  as  the  purchaser 
proposed.  The  first  specific  trial  of  these  ores  was  made 
at  Ticonderoga,  with  a  load  sent  there  for  the  purpose. 
This  issue  was  favoi  ible,  and  about  three  hundred  tons 
were  raised  the  same  year,  only  a  part  of  which  was  sold, 
but  the  next  year  an  increased  interest  in  the  ore  was 
manifested  by  a  more  animated  demand  for  it,  by  their  iron 
works  in  Vermont.  From  that  period,  the  sales  of  ore 
have  been  rapidly  progressive.  In  1847  Lee  &  Sherman 
effected  a  sale  of  twenty  thousand  tons  to  F.  H.  Jackson 
of  the  Sisco  furnace  at  Westport.  This  was  the  first  sale 
made  of  ore  to  be  used  in  furnaces.  About  the  same  time 
their  ores  were  introduced  in  furnaces  at  Troy  and  other 
points  on  the  Hudson.  The  mines  owned  by  this  firm 
produced  between  the  years  1846  and  1854,  about  fifty 
thousand  tons  of  ore.  A  competent  authority  estimates 
the  aggregate  of  ore  raised  from  the  mines  of  Moriah  from 
their  development  up  to  January  1st,  1869,  at  one  million 
and  one  hundred  thousand  tons,  of  which  one-third  has 
been  raised  during  the  last  six  years.  These  ores  are  used 
in  all  the  manufacturing  districts  of  New  England  and  the 
middle  states,  and  largely  at  the  west  and  south.     A  heavy 
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supply  of  the  ore  is  constantly  maintained  at  the  depot  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  meet  the  demand  in  that  state  and 
Western  Pennsylvania.  The  ores  of  Moriah  are  all  mag- 
netic and  chiefly  cold  short,  and  are  in  request  to  combine 
with  the  red  short  oi'es  of  other  districts  to  form  a  neutral 
iron.  This  trade  is  steadily  increasing,  while  in  Moriah 
new  mines  are  constantly  developing.  The  product  of  the 
several  ore  beds  in  the  town  in  1868  is  as  follows : 

Tons. 

The  Cheever  bed, 68,000 

Mines  of  Port  Henry  Iron  Co., 59,000 

"          Weatherbees,  Sherman  and  Co., 59,500 

"          Lake  Chaniplain  Mining  Co., 2,500 

.   "          M.T.Smith, 14,500 

"          Fisher  bed, 6,500 

230,000 

Most  of  these  companies  have  supplied  their  different 
openings  with  improved  hoisting  power.  The  Port  Henry 
Iron  Ore  Company  and  Weatherbees,  Sherman  &  Co., 
are  now  prepared,  if  the  demand  justifies  the  effort,  to 
raise  one  thousand  tons  daily  from  their  various  mines.' 
In  the  summer  of  1869,  a  fresh  activity  seems  to  animate 
the  business  of  Moriah.  A  fleet  of  vessels  assembled  about 
the  wharves  at  Cedar  Point,  loading  or  awaiting  their 
turns.  Fifteen  hundred  tons,  in  part  the  accumulation  of 
the  winter,  are  daily  shipped,  while  five  hundred  tons  are 
delivered  from  the  beds  by  teams.  In  the  above  aggregate 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  tons  of  ore,  it  is  com- 
puted that  eighteen  thousand  tons  are  consumed  by  the 
works  in  Moriah,  leaving  two  hundred  and  twelve  thousand 
tons  for  exportation. 

Sjyear  and  Butler  Bed.  In  a  former  work,  I  used  the  fol- 
lowing language  in  relation  to  this  mine.  This  bed  lies 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  lake.     The  ore  is  a  mag- 


'  I  owe  tlieso  Btatistics  to  a  very  intelligent  paper,  supplied  by  W.  F. 
Qookin,  Esq. 
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netic  oxide,  impressed  with  a  hermatite  type.  The  vein 
has  been  traced  by  a  magnet  nearly  one-half  a  mile.  It 
has  been  opened  about  ten  rods  in  length,  and  about 
twenty  feet  in  depth,  presenting  a  breast  of  nine  feet, 
widening  as  it  descends.  This  ore  is  very  peculiar  and 
of  great  value  from  its  malleability  and  toughness.  It  is 
mixed  with  silex  and  carbonate  of  lime ;  requires  separat- 
ing, but  works  freely  and  reduces  rapidly  in  a  common 
force  fire.  The  bed  was  discovered  in  1848.  The  first 
analysis  of  the  ore  was  made  at  my  request  by  Professor 
Salisbury,  and  presents  the  following  results: 

Butler's 
Magnetic  ore. 

Peroxide  of  iron, 56.53 

Protoxide  of  iron, 28.49 

Silica, 13.81 

Alumina,  1.62 

Carbonate  of  lime, 

99.85 

Percentage  of  pure  iron  in  the  per  and  prot- 
oxides,      61.202 

Percentage  of  oxygen  in  the  per  and  protox- 
ides,     23.818 

I  learn  that  this  bed  has  never  been  worked,  but  remains 
in  the  same  condition  as  when  I  examined  it. 
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The  Elizabethtown  and  Westport  District. 

The  territory  included  in  this  designation,  is  a  continu- 
ation of  the  same  mountainous  range,  which  embraces 
most  of  the  important  iron  mines  in  Moriah.  Similar  in  its 
general  characteristics,  it  is  identical  in  geological  forma- 
tion, and  it  seems  to  exhibit  a  prolongation  of  the  same  veins 
and  deposits,  A  large  number  of  mines  have  been  already 
discovered,  and  the  presence  of  iron  ore  in  almost  every 
section  of  the  district  is  disclosed  by  evidence  existing 
upon  the  surface,  and  the  unerring  indications  of  the  mag- 
net.    Most  of  these  mines  have  been  but  partially  opened ; 
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neither  have  such  indications  in  all  instances  been  effici- 
ently pursued.  Although  the  magnitude  of  the  deposits 
has  been  confidently  asserted,  their  full  development  has 
been  impeded  by  unfavorable  circumstances.  These  beds 
are  generally  remote  from  the  facilities  of  commercial  in- 
tercourse, and  the  character  of  most  of  the  ores  for  practical 
purposes  is  yet  to  be  determined.  They  necessarily  have 
been  depressed  in  competition  with  mines  enjoying  every 
convenience  of  access,  and  with  ores,  whose  high  qualities 
have  been  established  by  long  experience  and  the  severest 
tests.  A  cautious  observer  remarks  in  reference  to  the 
ore  beds  of  this  district:  "All  that  is  wanting  to  render  at 
least  nine  out  of  ten  of  these  beds  profitable  and  valua- 
ble, is  means  of  transportation  and  a  market."  I  have 
been  unable  to  collect  the  materials  necessary  to  a  just  and 
competent  account  of  the  mines  of  this  district,  and  am 
constrained  to  present  scarcely  more  than  a  bare  enumera- 
tion of  them.  For  the  limited  statistics  I  have  received,  I 
am  indebted  to  the  zeal  of  a  gentleman  who  possesses  no 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  property. 

Elizabethtown. 

Castaline  Bed  was  discovered  and  worked  to  some  ex- 
tent about  the  year  1800.  Considerable  quan  aes  of  ore 
were  transported  from  this  mine  to  Hinesburg,  Vermont, 
and  used  in  the  iron  works  at  that  place  at  an  early  day. 
The  bed  is  situated  on  land  owned  by  M.  J.  Post,  but  the 
heirs  of  W.  D.  and  H.  H.  Ross  are  proprietors  of  the  ore. 
The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  Castaline  ore : 

Black  oxide  of  iron,  95.04 

Silex  alumina, 3.12 

Lime  and  magnesia, 1.84 

100.00 

Boss  Bed  is  located  on  lot  Wo.  72,  Roaring  Branch  tract, 
and  about  one  mile  north-east  of  the  above.  It  was  dis- 
covered about  the  same  period,  and  is  very  similar  in  its 
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qualities  to  the  Castaline,  'The  ore  has  been  partially 
worked  and  makes  good  iron.  The  declination  of  the 
vein  under  or  into  a  mountain,  prevents  at  present  an 
extensive  opening  of  the  bed.  The  land  belongs  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Doyle,  and  the  ore  to  the  heirs  of  the  Messrs.  Ross. 
The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  ore : 

Black  oxide  of  iron, 87.64 

Silex  and  alumina, 9.80 

Lime  and  magnesia,  2.56 

100.00 

Nigger  Hill  Bed.  This  mine  was  discovered  between  the 
years  1825  and  1830,  and  slightly  opened  by  Frederick 
Hoag.  It  is  about  five  miles  south  of  the  Court  House  in 
Elizabethtown,  and  was  long  known  as  the  Hoag  bed. 
The  ore  was  used  at  the  Kingdom  forge,  by  Mr.  H.  R. 
Koble,  in  a  considerable  amount  for  several  years,  and 
was  esteemed  a  good  furnace  ore.  Mixed  with  the  old 
Sanford  bed  of  Moriah,  it  worked  successfully  in  a  forge. 
Portions  of  this  ore  work  admirably  alone.  This  ore  bed 
was  sold  in  1864,  by  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Noble,  for  $100,000, 
to  the  present  owners,  the  Lake  Champlain  Ore  and  Iron 
Company.  The  property  was  assessed  in  1868  on  the 
grand  list  at  $12,000.  This  mine  is  described  as  an  im- 
mense mass  of  magnetic  ore,  so  rich  that  it  does  not  require 
separating,  but  so  hard  that  it  has  to  be  roasted.'  The 
following  is  an  analysis  of  this  ore : 

Black  oxide  of  iron, 89.36 

Silex  and  alumina, 6.96 

Lime  and  magnesia,  3.68 

100.00 

Wakefield  Bed  was  discovered  about  1845,  and  opened  by 
Col.  E.  F.  Williams.  The  title  of  the  land  is  in  Stephen 
Pitkin.    The  ore  is  owned  by  the  heirs  of  the  Messrs.  Ross. 


'  W.  O.  Neilaon's  report. 
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Little  Pond  Bid.  This  remarkable  deposit  was  f  und  about 
1840,  It  is  situated  on  lot  No.  199,  Iron  Ore  tract,  and  a 
half  mile  from  the  village  of  Elizabethtown.  It  was 
opened  by  E.  F.  Williams.  A  correspondent  remarks, 
"this  is  a  wonderful  mass  —  a  mountain  of  ore."  Th^ 
title  to  this  property  has  been  repeatedly  changed,  and  is 
now  held  by  W.  J.  Averill,  of  Ogdensburg.  In  a  report 
on  the  survey  of  Essex  county  in  1852,  I  advanced  these 
views  in  reference  to  this  deposit :  The  Little  Pond  bed  is 
among  the  most  remarkable  formations  of  ore  in  this 
county,  and  from  the  quality  of  the  ore,  the  apparent 
magnitude  of  the  deposit,  and  its  favorable  position,  may 
be  classed  among  the  most  valuable  mines  of  the  region, 
This  bed  is  situated  about  six  miles  from  the  lake,  and 
near  a  plank  road.  It  apparently  forms  the  mass  of  an 
eminence,  probably  covering  at  the  base  an  area  of  forty 
acres,  and  elevated  nearly  two  hundred  feet.  The  exa- 
minations already  made,  which  are  corroborated  by  the 
general  appearance  and  indications  of  the  mound,  seem  to 
authorize  the  opinion,  that  this  entire  eminence  is  a  mass 
of  ore,  covered  only  by  an  incrustation  of  rock  and  earth 
of  a  few  feet  in  depth. 

If  further  developments  shall  establish  this  fact,  tlie 
quantity  of  the  ore  in  this  deposit  may  be  pronounced 
illimitable,  and  in  value  and  importance  almost  beyond 
computation.  The  subjoined  is  an  analysis  of  this  ore 
made  by  Dr.  Chilton : 

Protoxide  of  iron  with  a  little  peroxide  of  iron,  40.27 

Silica, 4.11 

Alumina, .22 

Lime, .83 

Magnesia, 3.43 

Water,  etc., •  114 

100.00 

Judd  Bed  was  discovered  in  1845,  and  was  opened  to  some 
extent  between  that  year  and  1855,  by  David  Judd.     The 
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present  proprietors  are  the  Kingdom  Company  of  Lake 
Champlain. 

Flnmij  Bed  was  discovered  in  1854  on  lot  139,  Iron  Ore 
tract,  and  was  opened  by  0.  Abel,  Jr.,  W.  W.  lioot,  J.  E. 
McVine  and  J.  H.  Sanders.  Several  hundred  tons  have 
been  raised  and  sold  from  this  bed.  It  melts  readily  and 
produces  superior  iron.  In  1865,  the  bed  was  sold  for  five 
thousand  dollars  to  the  present  owners,  the  Vulcan  Furnace 
Company. 

Gates  Bed  was  found  about  the  same  time  as  the  Finney 
bed,  and  upon  an  adjoining  lot.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  vein,  which  may  be  distinctly  traced 
for  the  distance  of  more  than  half  a  mile.  It  has  been 
partly  opened  by  Willis  Gates,  who  has  been  offered  and 
refused  ten  thousand  dollars  for  his  interest. 

Burt  Bed  was  discovered  in  1840.  It  is  located  in  the 
extreme  south-east  corner  of  Elizabethtown,  and  near  the 
Fisher  Hill  mine.  The  ore  is  very  sim'lar  to  that  taken 
from  that  mine,  and  was  formerly  pronounced  by  an  expe- 
rienced manufacturer  to  be  the  best  forge  ore  in  the  county. 
The  vein  of  the  Burt  ore  dips  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees,  and  is  opened  by  a  slope  over  three  hundred  feet 
long.  The  area  excavated  at  the  bottom  was  in  1867  about 
eighty-five  feet,  with  a  breast  of  ore  of  al)out  fourteen  feet. 
The  ore  is  hoisted,  in  boxes,  which  slide  on  beams  laid 
along  the  slope,  or  by  horse  power.  There  are  several 
other  openings  on  the  same  lot,  which  exhibit  strong  indi- 
cations of  the  presence  of  valuable  veins.  The  Burt  ore 
has  been  successfully  used  both  at  the  Valley  and  Kingdom 
forges.  This  property  was  purchased  by  the  present  owners, 
the  Essex  and  Lake  Champlain  Ore  and  Iron  Company, 
in  1864,  at  thirty-five  thousand  dollars.  It  is  assessed  on 
the  grand  list  at  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

Steel  Bed  is  .situated  about  a  half  mile  south-east  of  the 
village  of  Elizabethtown  on  lot  No.  189,  Iron  Ore  tract. 
The  bed  was  discovered  in  1810,  and  the  ore  worked  in 
local  forges  in  combination  with  other  ore  to  some  extent. 
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After  the  destruction  of  these  forges  by  the  freshet  of  1830, 
the  bod  was  not  worked  for  many  years.  The  ore  was 
originally  considered  sulphurous,  but  Messrs.  Whallon  & 
Judd  in  1850,  successfully  consumed  a  considerable  quan- 
tity, which  had  been  raised  for  some  time  and  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  elements.  Mr.  K.  Remington  in  1866, 
sunk  a  shaft,  and  obtained  ore  of  a  superior  quality,  and 
apparently  free  from  the  infusion  of  sulphur.  The  present 
proprietors  of  this  bed  are  the  Kingdom  Iron  Ore  Com- 
pany and  Mr.  Remington.  This  property  is  assessed  at 
one  thousand  dollars. 

Odell  Bed.  Two  openings  in  the  eastern  part  of  Eliza- 
bethtowu  have  received  this  name.  Neither  have  been 
worked  to  any  extent,  but  they  are  esteemed  good  deposits 
of  ore.  Mitchell  bed  is  on  lot  No.  116,  Iron  Ore  tract,  and 
was  discovered  about  1830.  It  was  partially  opened  by 
Eliab  Mitchell.  The  ore  is  very  similar  in  its  qualities  to 
the  ore  of  the  Burt  bed.  The  property  is  owned  by  the 
Essex  and  Lake  Champlain  Ore  and  Iron  Company. 

Buck  and  Noble  Beds.  These  beds  are  situated  upon  lots 
Nos.  109  and  110  Iron  Ore  tract,  and  near  the  boundary 
line  between  Elizabethtown  and  Moriah.  Lot  No.  109  is 
owned  by  the  heirs  of  Iliram  Buck,  and  No.  110  by  the 
heirs  of  Henry  R.  Noble.  The  deposit  was  discovered  in 
1865.  It  has  been  sufficiently  worked  to  disclose  the 
existence  of  a  great  body  of  ore,  with  the  most  j^romising 
evidences  of  superior  qualities.  The  ore  does  not  require 
separating,  but  pounding  in  the  machine  prepares  it  for  the 
forge.  The  bed  on  109  is  opened  about  forty  feet  in 
length  with  an  average  depth  of  about  twenty  feet. 

Thompson  Shaft.  On  lot  No.  48,  Iron  Ore  tract,  and  about 
eight  rods  from  the  M.  T.  Smith  shaft  on  lot  No.  47  in 
Moriah.  This  mine  has  been  recently  opened.  A  shaft 
has  been  sunk  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  and  about  twenty- 
five  tons  of  ore  are  raised  daily  by  horse  power.  The 
ore  is  similar  to  that  of  the  adjoining  Smith  shaft.  The 
bed  is  owned  by  W.  Thompson,  M.  T.  Smith  and  others. 
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On  lot  Ko.  127,  North  River  Head  tract,  a  vein  was  dis- 
covered ill  1854.  Partially  developed  it  presents  a  view 
of  about  ten  feet  in  thickness  of  ore  suitable  for  the  furiiaeo. 

"Westport. 

T'he  Campbell  Bed,  now  more  generally  designated  the 
Norway  Bed,  was  opened  between  the  years  1845  and 
1850,  and  lies  on  lota  Nos.  166  and  16«,  Iron  Ore  tract. 
It  was  worked  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  ('ampbell  and  Whallon  & 
Judd,  in  1852  and  ISbii.  Several  hundred  tons  of  the  ore 
during  that  period  were  manufactured  by  Whallon  &  .Fudd. 
It  has  established  a  reputation  as  a  iirst  class  forge  ore, 
very  similar  in  its  qualities  to  the  Burt  and  Fisher  hill 
ores.  The  ore  is  lean.  The  strongest  indications  exist, 
that  this  mine  embraces  a  vast  deposit  of  superior  ore. 
The  proprietors  of  the  property  are  Hon.  A.  C.  Hand,  R. 
Remington  and  the  Kingdom  Iron  Company  of  Lake 
Chainplain.  A  road  is  now  in  process  of  construction 
to  connect  the  Norway  Bed  with  Lake  Champlaiu  at  the 
village  of  Westport. 

The  Merriaiii  Bed  is  situated  on  lot  No.  165,  in  the  Iron 
Ore  tract,  about  five  miles  from  Westport.  It  was  opened 
by  Messrs.  W.  P.  &  P.  D.  Meriiam  in  1867.  Two  other 
distinct  veins  are  disclosed  on  the  same  lot,  whi(ih  have 
not  been  developed  to  any  extent.  The  opening  which 
has  been  partially  worked,  exhibits  a  vein  of  five  feet  of 
very  pure  ore,  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  in  width.  One 
shaft  has  bo(  n  sunk  to  the  depth  of  twenty-five  feet.  This 
ore,  it  is  claimed,  yields  more  than  sixty  per  cent  of  sepa- 
rated ore.  It  is  neutral  'n  its  qualities,  and  produces  in  a 
forge  good  iron.  It  has  been  successfully  used  in  the  forge 
of  the  owners,  since  the  bed  was  opened.  The  train  road 
of  the  Norway  Company,  will,  when  completed,  approach  to 
within  forty  rods  of  this  bed. 

Jackson's  Bed.  Some  years  since  a  bed  was  opened  in 
Westport,  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Jackson  and  slightly  worked.  He 
used  the  ore  to  some  extent  in  the  Sisco  furnace  but  re- 
cently it  has  not  been  operated. 
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Essex  and  Wii.Lsitoiio'. 


The  evidences  of  iron  oreexirttiiig  in  both  oftherfc  towns 
are  copious,  but  no  large  beds  have  been  distinctly  revealed. 
A  deposit  is  now  being  opened  by  Messrs.  Nichols,  Lynde 
&  Ross,  about  four  miles  south  of  the  village  of  Essex 
and  near  Split  rock,  and  another,  about  a  mile  distant  from 
this,  known  as  the  Hill  bed,  by  an  Albany  company. 

Numerous  veins  of  iron  ore  have  been  found  in  Chester- 
field, Keene,  Jay,  St.  Armands  and  Wilmington.  The 
appearance  of  most  of  these  indicate,  that  when  fully  de- 
veloped, they  will  prove  extensive  and  valuable.  I  exa- 
mined in  North  Elba,  several  large  deposits,  apparently  of 
a  high  grade  of  ore.  These  were  strangely  overlooked, 
when  the  original  beds  owned  by  the  Elba  Company  were 
abandoned,  and  it  was  judged  necessary  to  export  the  raw 
material  from  the  Arnold  bed.  Beds  of  hematite  iron  ore 
are  found  in  the  various  sections  of  the  county.  Deposits 
of  iron  ore  pervade  almost  every  section  of  the  county,  and 
to  such  a  degree,  as  to  often  embarrass  the  operations  of 
the  surveyor^  i  the  use  of  ordinary  instruments.  I  have 
been  able  to  exhibit  a  mere  outline  of  the  incomputable 
wealth  embraced  in  the  iron  mines  of  the  region.  The 
past  history  and  progress  of  these  mines  sustain  the  con- 
viction, that  deposits  of  ore  remain  unrevealed  of  equal 
magnitude  and  ol"  as  high  properties  as  those  already  dis- 
covered. Those  known  to  ^xist  can  only  be  regarded  as 
the  types  and  harbingers  of  the  infinite  treasures  still  hid- 
den in  the  mouTitains,  and  beneath  the  soil  of  northern 
New  York.  These  vast  storehouses  or  private  and 
national  wealth  will  be  unlocked  when  the  demands  of 
business  and  facilities  of  intercourse  shall  stimulate  the 
application  of  enterprise  and  capital. 

The  Palmer  Bed.  This  mine,  remarkable  even  in  this 
region  for  its  magnitude  and  the  quality  of  the  ore,  lies 
in  the  town  of  Black  Brook,  Clinton  county,  on  Lot  No. 
15,  in  the  eighth  division  of  Livingstone's  patent,  and 
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within  a  short  diHtance  of  tlie  Essex  county  line.    It  is 
Bltiiiited  nearly  ('tfuidistant  betwoon  the  works  of  Messrs. 
J.  &  J.  Ro<;urs,  lit  Bhick  IJrook,  and  those  at  Au  Sable 
Forks,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  depot  of  the  White- 
hall and  PlattH])urgh  rail  road.     Its  site  is  upon  a  bleak 
and  rocky  eminence,  that  reveals  no  evidence  of  the  vast 
wealth  it  embraces.     This  bed  was  discovered  by  Zepha- 
niah  Pahner,  near  the  year  1820,  both  from  indications  on 
the  surface,  and  the  attraction  of  the  magnet,  but  was  not 
efficiently  worked  until  1833.     For  a  period,  the  title  was 
disturbed  by  a  severe  legal  controversy ;  but  these  have 
long  since  been  adjusted,  and  the  unquestioned  ownership 
of  the  property  is  now  held  by  the  Messrs.  liogers,  and 
the  Peru  Steel  and  Iron  Company ;  five-eighths  belonging 
to  the  former,  and  the  balance  to  the  latter.     The  average 
yield  of  this  mine,  during  the  last  six  years,  has  exceeded 
twenty  thousand  tons  of  raw  ore  to  the  Messrs.  Rogers, 
and  from  twelve  thousand  to  fourteen  thousand  tons  to 
the   other  proprietors.      Nearly  the  whole  of  this  large 
aggregate  is  consumed  by  the  owners  of  the  bed  in  their 
own   works,   leaving    at   present   none   for    exportation. 
This  ore  has  been  used  principally  in  forges.     It  is  a  lean 
and  magnetic  ore,  and  almost  uniformly  requires  sepa- 
rating. 

The  long  terra  of  years  in  which  the  Palmer  bed  has 
been  worked,  has  produced  excavations  that  *brm  a  large 
area,  but  without  exoibiting  the  slightest  appearance  of 
exhaustion  in  the  affluent  material.  The  working  breasts 
of  ore  are  reached  by  a  number  of  distinct  shafts  or  pits  ; 
the  lowest  of  which  has  descended  to  a  depth  of  eight  hun- 
dred feet.  A  map  of  the  premises,  which  has  been  oblig- 
ingly furnished  me  by  Mr.  Graves,  exhibits  the  hill  as 
literall}'  honeycombed  by  these  various  openings.  The 
ore  is  raised  from  these  p'ts  by  steam  power.  About  one 
hundred  and  fifty  laborers  are  employed  on  the  Kogers 
section  of  the  bed  alone.  I  refer  in  other  places  to  this 
interesting  locality,  its  labor  and  system  of  operations. 
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Peat. 


I  may  here  appropriately  notice  a  material  which  I 
confideutly  believe  will  become  intimately  associated  with 
the  mineral  interest  of  the  district.  Amid  all  the  exu- 
berant bounties  of  nature  with  which  providence  has 
endowed  tins  region,  one  has  been  withheld,  in  the  want 
of  coal,  that  causes  a  sedous  impediment  to  its  industrial 
progress  and  prosperity.  It  is  believed  that  an  article 
which  prevails  in  every  section  in  great  profusion  may 
measurably  supply  this  deficiency,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  the  attention  of  prominent  manufticturers  is 
directed  to  the  subject  of  using  it  for  fuel,  in  their  work- 
shops as  well  as  for  domestic  consumption.  The  supply 
of  peat  is  particularly  copious  in  northern  New  York, 
and  is  everywhere  accessible.  I  have  examined  numerous 
deposits  in  the  county  of  Essex,  and  the  amount  i^ay  be 
pronounced  literally  inexhaustible.  I  can  only  refer  to 
one  bed  in  Elizabeth  town,  on  the  premises  of  Hon.  A,  C, 
Hand,  as  a  type  of  the  whole.  This  deposit  spreads  over 
several  acres.  A  pole  was  thrust  through  the  peat  a  length 
of  more  than  twenty  feet  below  the  surface,  without  reach- 
ing the  hard  pan  beneath.  By  an  analysis  I  caused  to  be 
made  of  peat  from  the  county,  it  was  found  to  contain 
more  than  ninety-three  per  cent  of  organic  matter,  com- 
posed of  resinous  substiinces,  vegetable  fibres  and  other 
combustible  material.  If  art  and  science  can  devise  any 
process,  by  which  this  substance,  with  the  requisite  eco- 
nomy, may  be  prepared  for  practical  use,  an  infinite  boon 
will  be  presented  to  the  country.  In  Austria,  and  various 
departments  of  Gen-many,  and  in  Sweden,  peat  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron.  Even  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  com- 
petition with  the  rich  coal  mines  of  that  country  it  is  being 
introduced  for  that  purpose.  It  is  used  in  Belgium,  I  am 
informed  by  a  most  intelligent  authority,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  more  delicate  iron  fabrics.'     In  some  classes 
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of  puddling  furnaces  peat  has  been  consumed  for  a  fourth 
of  a  century.  On  the  Grand  Trunk  rail  road  in  Canada, 
which  traverses  vast  forest  tracts  belonging  to  the  company, 
where  wood  may  be  procured  at  merely  the  cost  of  chop- 
ping by  cheap  labor,  peat  for  the  last  year  has  been 
appropriated  for  fuel  in  their  engines.  It  is  asserted  by  an 
authentic  source,  that  it  has  been  thus  exclusively  used  and 
by  its  utilization  has  effected  a  saving  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  to  the  road.' 

Graphites. 

This  mineral,  more  generally  known  as  plumbago, 
or  black  lead,  seems  to  pervade  Essex  county  b}'  almost 
as  universal  a  presence  as  iron  ore.  I  found  pure  and 
choice  specimens  in  Chesterfield,  Jay,  Newcomb  and 
other  towns.  A  correspondent  states,  tliat  "  Plumbago 
exists  in  large  quantities  in  Minerva."^  I  am  also  in- 
formed, that  a  mine  is  about  being  opened  on  Willsboro' 
mountain.''  I  examined  a  deposit  of  graphite,  in  which 
considerable  excavation  had  recently  been  made,  on  the 
furnace  property  at  Port  Henry.  The  mineral  here  occurs 
in  neither  a  mass  nor  vein,  but  is  incorporated  by  minute 
particles  in  the  soil,  and  is  easily  detected  by  its  glittering 
appearance.  The  earth  yields  on  separating  about  one- 
seventh  part  of  the  mineral.  I  also  noticed  large  leaves 
of  very  pure  asbestos  cleaving  to  the  fragments  of  rock, 
thrown  out  in  this  excavation.  Ticonderoga,  however,  is 
the  scene  of  an  extraordinary  development  of  the  graphite. 
Much  romantic  legend  invests  the  discovery  of  this  deposit. 
Whether  the  slipping  of  an  animal  on  the  wet  moss  re- 
vealed the  lustrous  treasure;  or  the  uncertaiii  sound, 
returned  from  the  blow  of  an  axe ,  or  accident,  or  careful 
research,  as  is  asserted  by  dift'eront  traditions,  is  less  ini- 
portant  than  the  fact,  that  about  the  year  1815,  this  im- 
mense mass  of  graphite  became  known.  The  circumstance 
that  an  Indian  arrow  was  found  in  an  old  opening  in  the  vein, 

'  T.  B.  Hyde's  letter.       '  E.  P.  WiUiams.        '  John  Rons. 
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which  was  several  feet  in  length,  renders  the  supposition  pro  • 
bable,  that  it  was  known  and  worked  by  the  aborigines,  at 
an  early  period.  The  graphite  mine  appears  to  constitute 
the  principal  formation  of  an  eminence,  now  knowa  as 
Lea(  mountain,  in  the  north-west  part  of  Ticonderoga. 
It  disclosed  in  seams  throughout  the  vicinity,  and  is 
prouably  injected  into  the  whole  ridge  that  extends  into 
Schroon.  I  examined  two  openings,  near  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Tread  way  in  that  town,  which  aftbrded  very  de- 
cided indications  of  the  graphite  in  large  deposits  and  of 
an  excellent  quality.  Immediately  after  the  discovery, 
the  diiferent  veins  which  had  been  disclosed  were  worked 
in  a  rude  manner  by  several  claimants,  but  were  subse- 
quently opened  with  more  system  by  William  A.  G. 
Arthur  and  C.  P.  Ives.  The  whole  interest  has  been  pur- 
chased and  is  now  worked  with  great  energy  and  success, 
by  the  American  Graphite  Company.  In  site,  this  mine- 
ral, gleaming  like  an  inhnitude  of  diamonds,  is  exquisitely 
beautiful.  At  Ticonderoga  it  is  found  in  veins,  usually 
from  eight  inches  to  a  foot  in  thickness.  Some  of  the 
chambers  have  been  opened  between  one  hundred  and 
two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  from  seventy  to  eighty 
feet  in  depth.  Three  hundred  pounds  of  pure  ore  have 
been  raised  'n  one  hour  from  a  single  vein.  The  Graph- 
ite Compitny  e'^ploy  about  forty  laborers  in  their  mines 
and  raise  and  manufacture  five  hundred  tons  of  the  mine- 
ral annually.  The  walls  of  this  mine  are  quai'tz  or  trap 
rock.  Enormous  specimens  of  the  graphite  of  great  beauty 
and  purity  are  excavated.  Nearl}'  a  total  freeness  from 
lime,  supposed  to  exist  in  a  portion  of  the  mineral  in  these 
veins,  render  it  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  construction 
of  crucibles. 

Galena. 

I  have  most  assiduously  searched  for  traces  of  galena, 
with  a  strong  impression  of  its  existence  within  the 
limits  of  the  county.  The  coincidence  of  several  circum- 
stances has  formed  this  conviction.     It  is  found  in  light 
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veins  in  the  fissures  of  the  rocks  of  several  localities.  A 
map  procured  in  London  in  1784,  wliicli  exliibited  an 
exact  atid  minute  designation  of  tlie  headlands  and  ishmds, 
of  the  soundings  and  the  position  of  each  rock  and  reef  of 
Lake  Champlain,  derived  from  the  accurate  surveys  of  the 
French  and  English  engineers,  strengthens  this  opinion.' 
Upon  this  map  thus  maturely  and  carefully  arranged,  a 
point  is  designated  in  the  mountain  range  between  Ches- 
terfield and  Willsboro',  as  the  Lead  ore  bed.  A  tradition  of 
this  ore  bed  is  known  to  exist  among  the  savage  tribes 
north  of  the  great  lakes.  A  little  flotilla  of  canoes,  bear- 
ing Indians  from  that  region,  a. i- they  represent,  appear 
yearly  about  the  middle  of  autamn,  lying  on  the  beach  in 
the  viciniLy  of  those  mountains.  Lingering  here  for  seve- 
ral days,  with  no  ostensible  pursuit,  they  as  suddenly  disap- 
pear. I  cannot  resist  the  popular  opinion  that  these 
periodical  visits  have  some  connectioi  with  the  legend  and 
the  existence  of  this  ore  bed.  Othei  circumstances  tend  to 
fortify  this  impression.  Accounts  which  have  been  re- 
tained in  several  families,  descended  from  the  early  settlers 
of  the  county,  ancestors  of  which  were  carried  prisoners 
Mito  Canada  during  the  revolution,  combine  to  corroborate 
the  following  facts.  The  Indiano,  who  usually  were  their 
conductors,  wer^  in  the  habit  of  uniformly  landing  near 
these  mountains  (wiiich  are  the  last  northern  spurs  of  the 
Adirondacs,  and  here  fall  precipitately  into  the  lake),  and 
vhile  a  part  remained  to  guard  the  prisoners,  others 
p  acceded  into  the  interior,  and  after  an  absence  of 
a  few  hours,  returned  to  the  canoes  laded  with  lead  ore 
of  the  richest  quality.  These  traditions  are  all  harmonious 
as  to  the  incident,  the  locality,  and  the  time  employed  by 
the  Indians  procuring  their  lead.     Several  barrels  of  crude 

'Tliismnp  was  bronpht  from  England  l)y  Elkanah  Watson,  and  was 
loaned  by  liini  to  a  state  department  at  Albany.  All  traee  has  Hinee  l)eeii  lost 
of  it.  It  was  a  most  important  and  interestinjr  doeiiment,  and  believed  to 
contain  the  only  .minute  chart  of  Lak(i  (,'liamplain  extant.  Tlie  steamer 
Francis  Saltus  was  wrecked  in  IS.'iS,  upon  a  slight  needle  rock  laid  down 
on  this  chart,  but  unknown  to  many  of  the  navigators  of  tho  lake. 
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lead  07*e,  which  had  been  collected  in  the  same  locality,  we 
dispatched  from  Willsboro'  lust  autumn,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  examined  and  assayed.^ 

Copper. 

This  metal  has  been  found  many  feet  below  the  surface 
in  the  Phosphate  mine  and  at  another  locality  in  Crown 
Point.  Specimens  which  I  have  analyzed  exhibit  the  fol- 
lowing very  favorable  results.  No.  86  was  from  the  Phos- 
phate mine  and  68  from  the  other  site. 

No.  68.  No.  86. 

Copper 44.50  4G.70 

Iron,  31.30  10.45 

Sulphur,  30.20  

Carbonic  Acid, 23.10 

Silica,  3.70  19.85 

99.70        99.85 

No.  68  is  copper  pyrites  containing  iron  as  it  usually 
does.  This  is  sufficiently  rich  in  copper  to  make  it  valua- 
ble if  found  in  any  cor.siderable  quantity.  The  greater 
part  of  the  copper  of  commerce  comes  from  this  kind  of 
ore.  No.  86  is  a  carbonate  of  copper,  and  will  be  very 
valuable  if  found  in  adequate  quantities.  In  reference  to 
the  deposit  in  Crown  Point,  one  of  the  enterprising  pro- 
prietors wrote  me  some  years  since,  "our  company  ex- 
pended about  three  hundred  dollars  last  season  in  sinking 
a  shaft  upon  the  copper  locality,  and  found  more  or  less 
all  the  way,  as  far  as  they  descended,  but  no  regular  lode. 
Some  of  the  specimens  we  procured  were  very  rich  and 
beautiful,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  a  rich  lode  of  cupper 
would  be  found  by  sinking  deep.  The  iron  business, 
however,  now  pays  too  well  to  run  much  risk  on  copper." 
The  subject  still  slumbers  in  the  same  position.^ 


*A.D.  Barber.        '  C.  F.  Hammond,  Esq. 
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Silver. 

An  intolligcnt  resident  of  North  Elba  in  coinmunicat- 
ing  a  valuable  description  of  that  town,  refers  to  a  sin- 
gular and  apparently  well  authenticated  account  of  the 
accidental  discovery  of  a  vein  of  silver  ore  among  the 
Adirondacs  and  the  loss  of  its  trace.  He  adduces  strong 
evidence  of  the  fact,  and  that  pure  silver  was  produced 
from  the  ore. 

The  geological  formation  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  presents  an  unique  and  remarkable  alternation  of 
the  primitive  with  the  higher  structures.  The  former  in  a 
general  inclination  recedes  from  the  lake,  but  incidentally 
dislocates  the  formation  of  the  latter  by  projecthig  between 
them,  veins  and  ledges  in  lateral  spurs.  At  Ticonderoga, 
a  range  of  sandstone  and  limestone  rock  supervenes. 
Proceeding  northward,  we  meet  at  Crown  Point,  a  ledge 
of  regular  granite  and  veins  of  gneiss  succeeded  by  lime- 
stone containing  fossil  remains  and  mingled  with  the 
black  marble.  At  Port  Henry  is  exhibited  a  remarkable 
and  scarcely  defined  and  proriiiscuous  mingling  of  various 
strata  of  rocks  and  minerals.  Serpentine,  mica  in  large 
and  beautiful  masses,  gneissoid  granite,  primitive  limestone, 
are  conspicuous.  The  pure  white  of  the  granular  lime- 
stone, spotted  by  the  sparkling  black  specks  of  plumbago, 
form  most  beautiful  cabinet  specimens.  In  Keene,  I 
found  specimens  more  rare  and  exquisitely  beautiful  of 
this  limestone,  dotted  bj'  bright  green  crystals  of  sahlite. 
Verd  antique  occurs  in  large  veins  at  Port  Henry,  and  is 
an  exceeding  rich  and  brilliant  material.  An  observant 
gentleman  of  that  place  affirmed  that  a  foasilifeious  lime 
stone  rock,  presenting  a  perfect  stratification,  might  be 
seen  at  low  water  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  forming-  a 
substratum  to  these  primitive  rocks. 

The  granular  limestone  which  crops  out  at  Port  Henry, 
appears  in  Ticontleroga,  near  Lake  George,  and  prevails 
extensively  in  Schroon  and  Minerva.  I  ibuiid  but  one 
manifestation  of  the  rock  in  North  Elba,  upon  the  farm  of 
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Mr.   Hinckley,  where  it    devtijjis  in  u  lodge,  upon  a  side 
hill.     It  appears  usually  combined  with  sulphates,  phos- 
phates, or  other  foreign  substances.     The  hyperstene  rock 
projects  from  the  mountains  in  "Westport,  and,  incidentally 
traversed    by   limestone,   predominates.      The   primitive 
rocks  prevail  in  the  southern  section  of  the  town  of  Essex. 
Here  occurs  that  very  extraordinary  exhibition  of  porphyry 
so  elaborately  discussed  in  the  report  of  Professor  Emmons. 
This  rock,  extending  over  the  surface  upon  several  acres, 
is  peculiarly  beautiful  in  its  color,  structure,  and  singular 
dcntritic  formation.     It  afi'ords perfect  demonstration  of  an 
igneous  agency,  most  potent  and  terrific,  that  rent  asunder 
the  earth,  fused  and  ejected  this  vast  rock.     The  extreme 
hardness   of   the  porphyry   is   a   marked    characteristic. 
Struck  with  the  steel  hammer,  it  evolves  a  brilliant  corrus- 
cation  of  light  and  sparks.     My  attention  was  directed  to 
another  remarkable  exhibition  of  porphyry,  upon  the  pre- 
mises of  Mr.  Clark,  on  Willsboro'  point.     This  vein,  about 
a  foot  wide,  is  interjected  in  a  seam  of  blue  limestone,  and 
the  rock  has  been  evidently  dismembered  in  the  process. 
Scarcely  a  fragment  of  the  disrupted  limestone  remains, 
near  the  porphyry  vein.     Various  fossils  occur  in  this  rock, 
and  also  in  the  slate  or  shale  which  lies  contiguous.     Many 
of  these  remains  are  of  great  size,  and  in  unusual  preserv- 
ation.    A  few  years  since,  a  single  fossil  of  u  reptile  was 
exhumed  by  Mr.  Clark,  measuring  two  feet  in  length,  and 
so  perfect  in  its  preservation,  that  the  form  of  the  minute 
scales  could  be  distinguished.     At  Mount  Trembleau,  as 
in  Willsboro',  Westport  and  Moriah,  the  hyperstene  rock 
plunges  into  the  lake  in  a  bold,  ragged,  and  perpendicular 
wa;ll.     A  very  peculiar  and  large   deposit  of  stalagmite 
lies  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Boquet,  near,  but  not  sub- 
jacent apparently,  to  a  niass  of  limestone.     Several  veins 
of  kaolin  develop   at  Mount  Trembleau,   upon  the  lake 
shore,  beneath  the  hyperstene.     A  large  deposit  exists  near 
Auger   pond  in    Chesterfield.     Similar  masses   occur   in 
other  sections  of  the  county.     A  specimen  from  Putnam's 
pond,  in  Schroon,  was  subjected  to  atialysis,  many  years 
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since,  by  Professor  Eaton/  and  pronounced  by  hira  emi- 
nently pure  and  exempt  from  injurious  combinations. 
Limestone,  and  very  clear  quartz  rock,  supposed  to  be 
adapted  to  the  glass  manufacture,  and  beds  of  clay,  of 
groat  purit}',  occur  in  St.  Armands.'^  A  bed  of  feldspar  is 
also  situated  on  lot  No.  31,  Pliny  Moore  patent,  ir  Crown 
Point,  is  owned  by  Messrs.  S.  S.  &  A.  V.  Spalding.  I  p.m 
informed  that  it  has  been  tested  in  pottery  works  at  Ben- 
nington and  at  Troy,  and  more  recently  in  New  York  with 
success,  and  tliat  it  produces  a  beautiful  ware.  The  deposit 
is  represented  to  be  inexhaustible. 

A  long  and  attractive  list  of  rare  and  beautiful  minerals 
might  bo  exhibited,  which  are  incorporated  with  the  rocks 
of  Essex  county,  or  imbedded  in  its  earth.  Particular 
localities  are  peculiarly- rich  in  these  deposits.  The  crest 
of  a  hill  upon  the  premises  of  Col.  Calkins,  near  Lake 
George,  affords  a  choice  field  for  the  researches  of  the 
scientific  explorer.  The  avalanches,  at  Long  pond,  in 
Keene,  present  a  site  still  more  lavishly  supplied  with 
brilliant  gems  and  minerals.-^  Augite,  garnet,  zircon,  sah- 
lite,  sphene,  coccolite,  adularia,  rose  colored  quartz  spar, 
epidote,  clorite,  jasper,  cornelian,  are  among  the  minerals 
yielded  by  these  remarkable  deposits.  Veins  of  colopho- 
nite  occur  in  Lewis,  Chesterfield  and  Willsboro'.  This 
exceedingly  splendid  and  beautiful  mineral  is  found  in  vast 
conglomerates,  refulgent  in  the  colors  and  lustre  of  innu- 
ijuerable  gems. 


'  3fr.  Tremlwnij.        '  EWis  Ooodspeed,  Esq. 

'  I  liav-c  been  favored  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pattoe  with  a  more  i)articular  ami 
hii?hly  iDterestinjr  description  of  the  latter  locality.  It  is  situated  xh'M 
Ediuoiid's  pond,  lit  a  ])reei])ice  laid  bare  by  an  avalanche  in  18;J0.  In  the 
bed  of  a  litth;  brook,  which  leaps  down  the  slides,  innumerable  minerals 
sparkle,  and  are  strewn  about  the  vicinity  in  every  direction.  High  up  the 
precipice,  a  series  of  caves  occur,  which  are  tin;  peculiar  deposits  of  the 
gems  and  miueralu,  and  almost  rival  in  bea\ity  and  variety,  the  CAverns  of 
eastern  story.  "  Here  are  found  large  l)oulders,  and  ev(^n  ledges  of  calcareous 
spar,  blue,  vvhit(>,  and  sometimes  beautifully  variegated  by  crystals  of  epi- 
dot(!,  cDCColiie,  and  hornblende.  They  are  occasionally  found  in  stalaclitic 
and  crysialine  form-<.  but  m')r(  generally  iu  amorphous  masses."  The  basalt 
is  chiefly  found  in  veins  and  dykes." 
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Native  Copperas. 

A  Biiii^ular  fonninion  of  natural  ccjipevas  exists  imme 
fliatelj  bt'hnv  the  Wilmington  Notch,  on  the  bank  of  the 
An  Sable  river.  The  impregnated  water,  oozing  from 
the  earth,  forms  a  thick  concretion  upon  the  rock,  which 
may  be  removed  in  large  quantities.  It  is  adapted,  in  its 
crude  state,  to  all  tiie  usual  purposes  of  the  artiticial  sul- 
phate of  iron. 

The  Beaches. 

The  naked  and  barren  beaches  along  the  shores  of  the 
lake  occasionally  furnish  elements  uf  business,  which 
are  profitably  used.  The  detritus  of  iron  formed  by 
the  attrition  of  the  water  and  fragments  of  rock  from  the 
ore,  which  is  known  by  the  circumstance  to  exist  on  the 
bottom  of  the  lake,  is  thrown  up  in  several  localities,  in 
thick  deposits.  This  substance  is  nearly  pure  iron,  and 
gathered  with  care  former!}'  supplied  a  large  demand  by 
the  stationers.  Subsequently  it  has  been  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  malt  and  for  other  purposes.  In  some 
seasons  it  has  been  a  heavy  article  of  exportation.  A  New 
York  company  has  recently  secured  extensive  rights,  with 
the  view  of  erecting  works,  designed  to  adapt  this  "  iron 
sand  "  for  use  in  some  mechanical  arts. 

Gravel  thrown  up  by  the  waters  of  the  lake  and  collected 
on  the  beaches,  is  exported  in  la^rge  quantities  to  Montreal,, 
by  the  Sorel,  the  Chambly  canal  and  St.  Lawrence,  and 
is  extensively  consumed  in  that  city,  for  both  useful  and 
ornamental  purposes. 

Water  Cement. 

A  vein  of  water  cement  in  the  town  of  Willsboro', 
of  a  very  superior  quality,  has  been  used  for  practical 
purposes  for  many  years,  and  is  ajiparently  of  great 
extent.  Other  deposits  of  this  material  occur  in  various 
parts  of  the  county.  I  noticed  one  of  particular  promise 
on  the  farm  of  Harris  Page  in  Chesterfield. 
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A  large  lodge  of  liraestono  boliovetl  to  be  a  water 
cement,  occurs  in  Crown  Point. 

Paints. 

Painty  exists  in  different  sections  of  the  county,  in 
numerous  deposits  and  various  colors.  It  is  generally 
disintegrated  and  pulverized,  and  is  used  in  its  crude  state 
for  ordinary  painting.  When  prepared  by  artificial  re- 
finement, it  is  believed  these  minerals  will  be  made  use- 
ful for  practical  purposes.  An  ore  occurs  in  Ticouderoga, 
of  a  rocky  consistence,  which  presents  a  bright  rich  ver- 
million  surface,  and  is  supposed  will  yield  an  important 
paint. 

Drift  and  Diluvial  Formation. 

Whilst  strong  and  indubitable  evidences  prevail  through- 
out the  county  of  Essex  that  an  igneous  power  constituted 
the  stupendous  agency  that  impressed  upon  this  region  its 
peculiar  features  and  characteristics,  it  is  equally  manifest 
that  an  aqueous  action  exerted  an  influence  in  moulding 
its  existing  formation.  Without  designing  to  vindicate 
any  opinion  or  to  educe  any  theory,  it  seems  appropriate 
that  I  should  present  summarily  a  few  prominent  facts 
which  may  possibly  convey  to  other  minds  elucidations 
and  arguments  on  this  subject. 

Lake  Champlain  is  only  ninety-three  feet  above  tide 
water,  and  a  plummet  descending  in  it  six  hundred  feet 
has  not  reached  bottom.  Those  facts  may  be  suggestive 
of  important  considerations.  Marine  shells,  forming  largo 
deposits  of  marl,  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake,  in  a 
state  of  such  preservation  that  the  species  may  be  readily 
defined,  and  which  induces  the  belief  of  their  being  a 
comparatively  recent  deposit.  The  tenacious  blue  clay, 
surmounted  by  the  yellowish  clay  peculiar  to  marine  form- 
ations, may  be  traced  widely  disseminated  in  the  county. 
I^umerous  deposits  are  disclosed  along  the  sides  of  hills 
and  mountains,  of  largo  gravel,  rounded  by  attrition  and 
decay,  and  presenting  every  assimilation  in  appearance  to 
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the  line  of  a  bonfh  that  has  beon  wa.-lied  by  the  Burges. 
The  Hand  (IriftH  are  uniformly,  or  nearly  so,  exposed  in 
long  and  narrow  expanses,  occupying  the  tracts  of  valleys 
or  ravines.  The  recent  formation  is  perfectly  illustrated 
near  the  village  of  Pleasant  Valley,  where  a  slide  exposes 
the  stratification  of  the  eartli  to  a  depth  of  some  twenty 
feet.  The  lower  stratum  revealed  is  tiie  yellow  clay,  suc- 
ceeded I)}'  a  coarse  and  rough  gravel ;  this  is  surmounted 
by  a  smaller  gravel,  clear  and  abraded ;  the  latter  is 
covered  by  a  stratum  of  sand,  light  and  washed,  and 
beneath  the  entire  mass  projects  logs  and  roots.  The 
lovely  valley  that  borders  the  Schroon  river,  and  spreads 
over  an  area  of  sevc  miles  between  I'aradox  and  Schroon 
lakes,  presents  equ.aly  decisive  evidences  of  a  recent 
formation.  This  plain  is  fertile,  and  now  generally  under 
high  cultivation.  In  sinking  pits  for  wells  and  other  pur- 
poses, logs  nearly  entire  and  prostrate  trees  are  constantly 
found  from  twelve  to  seventeen  feet  below  the  surface.* 
I  have  before  referred  to  the  appeai'ance  of  ripple  marks 
near  the  base  of  the  walled  banks  of  the  Au  Sable,  and  in 
another  connection  have  mentioned  the  remarkable  fos- 
siliferous  rock  on  Willsboro'  point. 

In  Elizabethtown,  on  the  brow  of  an  eminence,  many 
feet  above  the  valley,  a  formation  in  the  solid  rock,  smooth 
and  rounded,  may  be  seen,  not  unlike  in  size  and  general 
appearance  to  a  common  caldron  kettle.  I  examined  two 
others  on  the  premises  of  Colonel  Calkins,  and  similarly 
situated  upon  the  crest  of  a  precipice.  I  also  inspected 
another  formation  of  this  kind  on  the  lauds  of  Messrs. 
Treadway,  in  Schroon.  The  half  circle  of  this  remains 
entire ;  the  residue  has  been  apparently  destroyed  by  frag- 
ments of  rocks,  fallen  from  the  clilfs  above.  The  entire 
circle  was  probably  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  This  also 
stands  upon  the  verge  of  a  high  and  abrujii  precipice  of 
probably  two  hundred  feet  in  deptli.  The  appearance, 
the  form,  the  position,  the  smooth  and  worn  surface  of. 

'  Glwrk  Eawson,  Esq. 
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these  oxtraorfrmary  8tructur<'><.  all  indiiiite  that  tliey  have 
been  forniod  by  tho  abraaious  of  u  rr.^.'.  an«l  powerful 
current  of  water. 

The  existenoo  of  boulders  formed  of  every  rock,  and  dis- 
seminated through  the  county,  equally  upon  the  hills  and 
mf)untaiiia  as  in  the  valleys,  presents  a  broad  and  attractive 
field  for  scientitic  roseareliesand  [ihilosophical  speculations. 
Boulder   rock,   dissimilar  in  character  and   belonging  to 
other  formations,  worn  and  rounded,  are  scattered  over 
the  county  in   utter  confusion  and  dislocation.     Granite 
intermingled  with  sand,  sandstone  resting  upon  hyperstejie, 
and  gneiss  upon  limestone,  perpetually  occur.     A  gentle- 
man of  intelligence  assured  me,  that  he  had  examined  a 
fragment  of  red  sandstone  near  the  summit  of  a  hyperstene 
mountain,  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  remote  from 
every   rock   of  that    description.      I   saw   in   Moriah,   a 
Potsdam  sandstone  block  lying  upon  the  surface  of  a  rock 
of  gneiss,  many  miles  I'rom  the  former  in  site.     Among 
the  Adirondacs,  at  an  elevation  of  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred feet,   and  more  than  one  thousand  feet  above  any 
known  locality  of  Potsdam  sandstone,  pebbles  of  that  rock 
are  found,  bearing  all  the  close  crystaline  appearance  of 
that  stone  at  Keeseville.'     They  are  found  in  gravel  pits, 
sand  beds,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  river.     The  presence 
of  these  boulders,  varying  in  size  from  the  mere  pebbles 
to  masses  of  many  tons,  occurs  in  every  section  of  the 
county.     These  are  among  the  facts  and  circumstances 
existing  in  tliis  region  calculated  to  illustrate  theories  and 
speculations  on  the  subject  of  the  drift  formation  of  the 
country.     A  highly  corroborative   I'act  has  within  a  few 
years  been  revealed  to  the  scientitic  world  by  the  zeal  of 
the  eminent  Professor  Zailock  Thompson,  of  tiie  Vermont 
University.     It  should  be  understood  that  a  perfect  geolo- 
gical analogy  exists  between  the  opposite  shores  of  Lake 
Champlain,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  discovery  referred  to. 
.  While  laborers  were  engaged  in  the  town  of  Charlotte, 
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Vermont,  in  forming  an  oxcivation  for  the  Tlntland  and 
Hurlington  rail  road.  They  oxIm  mod  a  quantity  of  honoa 
omhoddod  in  the  clay  about  eight  feet  below  the  natural 
surface  of  the  Hoil.  They  were  partially  broken  before 
their  peculiar  appearance  attracted  attention.  A  portion 
of  the  bones  was  transmitted  to  Mr.  Thomi)aon,  who 
immediately  repaired  to  the  place,  and  after  much  labor 
succeeded  iii  collecting  sufficient  of  the  remains  to  enable 
him  to  determine,  after  further  inspection,  that  they  were  the 
almost  perfect  skeleton  of  a  member  of  the  whale  family. 
Aided  by  the  great  science  of  Professor  Agassiz,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  arranging  and  collecting  the  bones,  and  decided 
the  animal  to  be  the  beluga  leucas  or  small  northern 
white  whale  of  Cuvier.  This  remarkable  fossil,  so  sig- 
nificant of  the  theory  to  which  I  have  adverted,  is  preserved 
in  the  department  of  natural  history  at  Montpelier. 

Fertilizers. 

Phosphate  of  Lime.  The  extraordinary  deposit  of  this 
rare  and  valuable  mineral  in  Crown  Point,  has  elicited 
much  interest  and  attention  from  both  the  scientific  and 
agricultural  comnmnity  of  England. 

The  public  owe  the  discovery  of  the  mine  in  Crown 
Point  to  the  discriminating  observation  and  sagacious 
enterprise  of  C.  F.  Hammond,  P]sq.  His  attention  was 
originally  attracted  to  the  locality  by  an  appearance  of  iron 
ore,  and  the  presence  upon  and  near  the  surface  of  large 
immbars  of  quartz  crystals.  These  indications,  and  the 
peculiar  and  unusual  formation  and  texture  of  the  rocks, 
suggested  a  minute  examination  of  the  place,  which  re- 
vealed a  substance,  the  name  and  character  of  which  Mr. 
Hammond  was  ignorant.  In  the  year  1838,  he  directed 
the  attention  of  a  naturalist  to  it,  who  decided,  upon  a 
casual  inspection,  that  it  was  a  new  and  rare  mineral, 
and  designated  its  name,  but  pronounced  it  of  no  value 
except  for  cabinet  specimens, '     The  zeal  of  Mr.   Ham- 
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moiiJ  was  uiiiibated,  and  in  a  nubrtCMiiuMit  examina- 
tion urged  by  him  and  made  in  1850,  the  mineral  was 
ascertained  to  be  a  great  desideratum  in  agriculture  —  a 
n;itural  iihoHjihate  of  lime.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  ground  was  broken  at  the  mine,  and  excavation  com- 
menced. The  oi)ening  is  directly  upon  a  j)ublic  highway, 
and  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore  of  Lake  ('hainplaiu, 
A  shaft  eight  to  ten  feet  wide  has  been  sunk  one  hundred 
and  tifteeti  fret.  Lateral  galleries  have  been  projected 
north  and  west  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  The  copper 
ore  already  noticed,  was  discovered  in  one  gallery,  and  the 
phosphate  was  raised  from  the  other.  About  one  hundred 
and  seventy  tons  of  the  first  quality  of  the  phosphate  was 
exported  to  New  York  several  years  ago,  and  a  large  ac- 
cumulation of  an  inferior  quality  remained  at  the  mouth 
of  the  shaft.  No  recent  progress  lias  been  made  in  iLj 
development  of  this  mine.  Phosphates  have  been  disclosed 
incorporated  with  the  ores  of  Moriah  and  other  places, 
taken  from  near  the  surface  in  inconvenient  profusion. 

Marl.  Specimens  of  marl  from  the  farm  of  Mr.  Tafft,  of 
Crown  Point,  and  the  estate  of  the  late  Col.  Watson,  of 
Port  Kent,  have  been  examined  and  analyzed  by  Professor 
Salisbury,  with  the  following  results  : 

No.  3.  No.  4. 

Marl  Marine  Marl  Frcsli 
ShellH.               Water  Shells. 

Silicic  acid, 59.20  22.60 

Phosphoric  acid. 1.15  2.35 

Carbonic  acid, 9.1)2  28.15 

Sulphuric  acid, 0.15  0.09 

Lime,  12.78  36  26 

Iron, 3.40  1.15 

Magnesia, 0.55  0.35 

Potassa,   0.45  0.36 

Soda, 0.40  0.07 

Chlorine,  0.11  0.12 

Organic  matter, 11.61  8.44 

99.72  99.94 
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"  The  marine  marl  (No.  3,  from  Port  Kent),  is  a  deposit 
of  great  value  as  a  manure;  aside  from  its  being  rich  in 
phosphoric  acid  and  lime,  it  contains  most  of  the  other 
inorganic  matter  which  enters  into  the  food  of  plants. 
No.  4  will  also  prove  valuable  to  those  in  its  vicinity." 

Lm^stone.  The  limestones  in  every  variet}^  so  extensively 
diffused  in  the  county,  incorporated  as  they  are  almost 
universally  with  other  fertilizing  elements,  \\\\\  prove,  I 
think,  of  the  highest  value  in  tlie  agricultural  economy  of 
the  county.  I  procured  a  specimen  of  rock  in  Schroon 
« which  has  been  practically  tested  as  a  fertilizer,  with  a 
highly  favorable  result.^  A  r  ireful  experiment,  comparing 
it  with  other  agents,  exhibits  very  satisfactory  effects.  The 
Nova  Scotia  plaster  proved  the  most  eflicacious.  In  the 
effect  of  the  Schroon  rock  and  the  western  plaster,  no 
perceptible  difference  \ya8  manifest.  The  influence  of  each 
was  marked  and  decisive,  indicated  by  tlie  superiority  of 
the  crop  to  which  they  were  applied,  over  that  part  which 
had  received  no  application  of  cither  of  these  materials. 
A  similar  stone  is  found  in  Elizabethtowu. 

Muck  and  Peal.  These  materials  exist  in  boundless 
quantities  in  every  section  of  the  county.  I  caused  analy- 
ses to  be  carefully  made  of  specimens  taken  from  different 
localities,  which  were  pronounced  peculiarly  rich  and  of 
great  value.  The  material  prevails  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  fertilize  every  acre  of  arable  land  in  the  district. 

QUARIIIES. 

1  have  adverted  elsewhere  to  the  hyperstone  rock  of  tlie 
Adirondack,  as  peculiarly  adapted,  by  its  durability  and 
exceeding  beauty,  for  building  puri)oses  and  ornamental 
work.  If  art  can  succeed  in  subduing  the  hard  and  in- 
tractable properties  of  this  stone,  and  we  have  seen  that 
experiments  have  been  highly  successful  in  approtiching 
that  result,  few  materials  exist  more  beautiful  than  por- 
tions of  th*!  hyporstere,  by  its  rich  and  glowing  texture, 
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and  by  the  exquisite  coloring,  so  deeply  variegated  and 
singularly  blended  in  its  appearance  and  formation.  The 
hyperstene,  after  appearing  in  a  wide  range,  tbrongh 
various  sections  of  the  county,  abruptly  terminates  on  the 
lower  An  Sable,  in  contact  with  the  Potsdam  sandstone. 
The  latter,  for  several  miles,  formed  the  walled  banks  of 
the  Au  Sable,  and  "xpands  widely  through  the  valley. 

Kecsevillc  Quarries.  The  Postdam  sandstone  is  largely 
quarried  in  the  vicinity  of  Keeseville,  and  is  exported  to 
a  considerable  amount.  Lying  in  a  perfect  lamination,  it 
may  be  excavated  in  large  slabs  or  blocks.  Those  sixty 
feet  square  are  easily  obtained.  The  strata  are  so  clearly 
delined  and  separated,  that  the  only  power  requisite  in 
raising  the  stone,  is  the  wedge  and  lever,  Mr.  S.  E. 
Keeler,  the  occupantof  one  of  the  most  extensive  deposits, 
informs  me,  that  in  the  experience  of  many  years,  he  has 
never  had  occasion  to  use  a  blast,  in  excavations  on  his 
quarry.  The  stone  presents,  on  the  horizontal  side,  a 
smooth  and  plane  surface.  The  stone  at  E^eeseville  has 
usually  a  yellow-gray  coloring,  and  is  found  admirably 
adtipted  to  flagging  and  building  purposes,.  It  may  be  pro- 
cured in  slabs  or  blocks,  from  an  inch  to  nearly  a  foot  in 
thickness.  It  is  asserted  that  this  sandstone  is  impressed 
in  different  sites  by  very  dissimilar  qualities,  and  I  am  as- 
sured, that  in  some  instances,  where  the  Potsdam  sandstone 
has  been  procured  in  other  localities,  and  has  proved 
defective,  the  deficiency  has  been  supplied  by  stone  taken 
from  the  Keeseville  quarries.  In  a  recent  official  pape  • 
addressed  to  the  commissioners  of  the  new  Capitol,  it  \i 
stated  that  "  the  IV)tsdam  sandstone,  in  many  parts  of 
Clinton  county,  is  too  friable  for  any  economical  we, 
beyond  furnishing  sand  for  glass  making."  I  am  not 
prepared  to  dissent  from  these  strictures  in  refereice  to 
the  stone  taken  from  some  quarries,  but  they  are  not  just, 
if  intended  to  apply  to  the  Keeseville  stone.  When  first 
raised,  it  is  slightly  soft,  not  friable,  but  after  exposure  to 
the  atmosf)here  becomes  exceedingly  hard.  Edifices  are 
now  standing,  which  furnish   proof  of  the  firruness  and 
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dur-'ibilit}'  of  this  stone,  after  an  exposure  of  more  than 
half  a  century,  to  storms  and  the  action  of  tlie  elements. 
The  material  which  forms  these  buildings,  does  not  exhibit 
the  most  remote  appearance  of  decay  or  disintegration. 
In  another  passage  of  the  same  report,  which  may  be  con- 
structed as  a  general  ap[»lication  to  the  Potsdam  sand- 
stone, it  is  remarked :  "  Its  commonly  striped  or  variegated 
color  offers  an  objectionable  feature  for  a  general  use  in 
building."  A  solitary  specimen  of  the  Keeseville  stone 
occasionally  shows  a  stain  from  iron,  but  it  is  never 
striped  or  vaiiegated.  It  forms,  when  cure  and  judgment 
a"e  exercised  in  a  selection,  a  soft,  warm  ^nd  beautiful 
building  material  in  its  coloring,  that  is  at  once  orna- 
mental and  enduring. 

A  quarry  of  marble  is  situated  upon  the  premises  of 
Mr.  J.  J^.  Macombcr  ui  Chesterfield,  near  Keeseville,  and 
apparently  of  large  extent.  Its  coloring  is  light  brown, 
variegated  by  whit  .,  with  a  shelly  combination,  and  re- 
ceives a  brilliap.t  polish.  The  uncommon  appearance  and 
coloring  of  this  marble  will  probably  render  it  a  valuable 
deposit. 

Clark's  Quarry,  in  Willsboro',  is  on  the  margin  ofWills- 
boro'  bay  and  is  .vorked  by  S.  W.  Clark  &  Co.  The  rock 
is  the  Trenton  limestone,  and  embraces  two  varieties,  the 
Black  river  and  the  Birdseye.  The  dip  of  the  strata 
is  30  slight,  thpt  the  stone  is  raised  with  great  facility.* 
A  commodious  wharf  has  been  erected  on  the  premises, 
which  enables  the  stone  to  be  shipped  at  the  quarry.  The 
operations  of  this  concern  are  very  extensive,  and  usually 
give  employmeiit  to  from  forty  to  sixty  laborers.  The 
stones  frequently  excavated  at  this  quarry  are  of  enormous 
size.  They  are  exported  to  varitnis  points  for  material 
in  the  construction  of  public  edilices,  and  for  ornamental 
works,  including  door  steps,  columns,  sills  and  monuments. 
In  the  spring  of  18G0,  the  prc^prietors  of  this  (piarry 
elfected  a  heavy  contract  with  the  commissioners  for  sup- 
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plying  stone  to  the  new  Capitol.  They  now  (autumn,  1860) 
employ  nearly  three  hundred  laborers,  and  load  a  eanal 
boat  daily  from  their  wharf.  A  massive  rock  from  this 
quarry  forms  the  first  foundation  stone  of  tho  new  edifice. 
Near  the  scene  of  these  operations,  another  quarry  of 
similar  stone  is  worked  by  the  Mes^^rs.  Frisbie,  for  the 
manufacture  of  lime.  A  large  amount  of  this  material  is 
annually  burnt  at  these  kilns  and  exported.  In  the  town 
of  Essex,  another  primitive  limestone  kiln  is  owned  and 
worked  by  Messrs.  William  Iloskin  &  Co.  Another  large 
and  productive  quarry  of  limestone  has  for  many  years 
been  worked  in  Westport.  A  quarry  of  black  clouded 
marble  of  rare  beauty  and  softness  occurs  upon  the  old 
garrison  grounds  at  Crown  Point.  Although  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  ago  the  entrenchments  of  Fort  St. 
Frederic  penetrated  n,  section  of  this  quarry,  it  has  excited 
no  interest,  until  the  attention  of  the  Messrs.  Hammond 
a  few  years  since,  was  directed  to  it.  The  texture  of  the 
stone  is  firm  and  consolidated,  but  so  soft  and  free  from 
giit,  that  it  may  be  easily  carved  by  a  pocket  knife.  It 
opens  in  large  slabs  and  blocks,  receives  a  high  polish, 
and  is  adapted  for  the  most  delicate  fabrics.  This  quarry 
has  not  been  worked.  Another  deposit  of  dark  stone, 
near  the  river,  in  Ticonderofa,  is  extensive  and  probably 
valuable.  Harder  and  less  delicate  than  the  marble  at 
Crown  Point,  it  is  darker,  and  appears  to  be  susceptible 
of  a  very  high  finish.  'Neur  the  marble  deposit  in  Crown 
Point,  an  excellent  quarry  of  limestone  is  successfully 
worked. 

Many  quarries  of  various  kinds  of  rock  not  embraced 
in  the  above  description  are  worked  in  the  county  for 
local  convenience,  and  the  production  of  lime  and  others 
are  known  to  exist,  but  at  present  are  undeveloped. 
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The  earliest  business  fissociationa  of  northern  New 
York  were  connected  wiili  the  markets  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. The  illimitable  forests  of  Essex  county  presented 
the  first  field  to  the  settler  for  the  efforts  of  industry,  and 
has  continued  to  their  successors  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  eiiterprise  and  wealth.  The  ''niiber  trade  with  Caiuida 
commenced  soon  after  the  ^' '(ij^nent  occupation  of  the 
country  subsequent  to  the  revolution.  It  enlisted  for  many 
years  almost  the  whole  energies  of  the  population. 

The  public  lands  yielded  a  rich  and  free  harvest  to  those 
wlio  entered  upon  them,  while  the  riji;ht8  of  private  owners 
of  wild  lands  were  regarded  with  exceeding  laxity.  Nor- 
way pine  and  oak  were  at  that  time  principally  (Esteemed 
for  the  Canadian  trade.  White  pine  had  little  comparative 
value.  The  oak  sticks,  prepared  for  the  northern  market, 
were  hewn.  The  pines  were  designed  tor  the  navy  of 
England,  and  were  transported  to  Quebec,  round,  and  of 
any  length  exceeding  twenty  feet.  8pars  of  vast  dimen- 
sions were  ex]>orted  from  the  shoi-es  of  Lake  Chaniplain, 
and  sold  to  the  agents  of  the  British  government,  probably 
to  form 

The  mast  of  souio  tall  ;i(liiiiral. 
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The  winter  season  was  chiefly  devoted  to  preparing  and 
collecting  these  niatorials,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  teams 
and  labiM-  of  the  country  vvtis  put  in  requisition  for  the 
object.  The  timber  was  gathered  in  co'*..^  o,"  low  marshes, 
protected  from  the  winds  and  floo'l-'  :>f  early  sj^rin.jf,  and 
there  formed  into  immense  rafts.  Dea.s  or  tliivk  M.mks 
of  pine,  and  oak  staves  were  '  Ui  uately  :u'iUui'mt!);>;d,  and 
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exported  to  the  sarao  market.  Those  articles  were  arranged 
ill  cribs,  and  transported  with  the  raits  or  piled  npon  its 
surface.  The  raits  were  often  of  great  size.  They  were 
propelled  through  the  lake  by  sails  and  oars,  and  were 
borue  by  the  current  and  tide  down  the  Sorel  and  St.  Law- 
rence river.  In  passing  the  rapids  of  tiie  former,  the  rafts 
were  partially  taken  asunder.  The  strong  currents  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  impelled  them  rapidly  down  that  stream, 
but  the  turbulent  tides  near  Quebec  often  swept  them 
beyond  the  havens  of  that  city,  with  great  danger,  and  at 
times  a  total  loss.  These  catastrophes  were  not  unfrequent. 
The  average  price  at  Quebec,  of  oak  timber,  was  forty 
cents  per  cubic  foot,  and  that  of  pine,  about  twenty  cents. 
The  timber  cost,  delivered  upon  the  shores  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  from  six  to  eight  cents,  and  the  transportation  from 
thence  to  Quebec,  was  about  two  and  a  half  cents  in 
addition,  per  cubic  foot.  The  profit  of  this  traffic  seems 
to  have  been  exorbitant,  yet  singularly,  it  proved  to  most 
who  engaged  in  it,  unfortunate  :ind  disastrous.  The  mag- 
nitude and  activity  of  this  business  rapidly  exhausted  the 
masses  of  timber  contiguous  to  the  lake,  and  spars  and 
timber  were  eventually  transported  from  forests  fifteen 
miles  in  the  interior,  to  the  place  of  rafting.  Small  rafts 
of  spars  and  dock  stick,  formed  of  the  scattered  relics  of 
the  original  forests,  are  still  annually  collected  and  carried 
to  the  southern  market. 

No  decked  vessel,  it  is  stated,  navigated  Lake  Cham- 
plain  seventy  years  ago.  The  insignificant  commerce  which 
at  that  period  existed  upon  its  waters,  was  conducted  in 
cutters,  piraguas,  and  bateaux.  Few  wharves  had  then 
been  constructed. 

The  emigrants  desiring  to  land  their  stock,  were  often 
compelled  to  approach  some  favorable  position,  and  throw- 
ing the  animals  overboard,  swim  them  to  the  shore.  In 
the  more  sparsely  ?"ttled  districts,  vessels  freighted  with 
salt  would  anchor  in  same  adjacent  cove,  and  announee  its 
presence  to  the  inhabitants,  who  were  often  compelled  to 
28 
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haul  their  ffraiii  on  sleds  throuc:li  the  woods,  to  harter  for 
the  suit.  In  this  interchange,  a  hushel  of  wheat  usually 
purchased  a  bushel  of  salt.'  The  merchant  visiting  the 
southern  market  for  goods,  before  the  introducti</n  of 
steamers  upon  the  lake,  which  occurred  in  1809,  consumed 
generally  a  month  on  the  journey.  The  return  of  the 
merchandise  was  stiii  more  protracted.  This  journey  was 
often  performed  on  horseback, and  occasionally  by  a  chance 
vessel.  The  goods  were  transported  in  winter  by  sleighs, 
'and  at  other  seasons  by  water,  from  Whitehall.  The  vil- 
lage of  Essex,  for  a  series  of  years,  was  the  important  busi- 
neB';  marf  ^Fthii  oiuire  region. 

The  constiuction  of  the  Chaniplain  canal  gave  a  different 
direction,  and  imparted  a  new  character  to  the  lumbering 
operations  of  northern  J!^eu  York.  Norway  pine  became 
subordinate  in  value  to  the  white  pine.  The  Quebec  trade 
yielded  to  the  new  avenues  opened  to  our  own  marts. 
Finer  articles  of  lumber  were  prepared  tor  the  southern 
markets.  The  lumber  business  in  its  changed  aspect  again 
became  the  paramount  occupation  of  the  country.  Innu- 
merable saw-mills  were  erected,  and  the  forests  of  white 
pine  were  demolished  with  as  much  rapidity  as  the  Nor- 
way pine  had  been  at  an  earlier  day,  to  supply  the  Quebec 
market. 

The  amount  and  value  of  the  various  fabrics,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  forest,  which  have  been  transpoited  by  the 
Champlain  canal  from  Essex  county,  are  almost  inappre- 
ciable. 

The  exhaustion  of  the  forests  accessible  from  Lake 
Champlain,  has  constrained  the  lumber  manufacturer  to 
seek  his  resources  in  the  wilds  of  the  interior.  Logs  are 
now  floated  from  the  most  remote  districts  of  Franklin 
county  down  the  Saranac  river  and  through  a  portion  of 
Essex  county,  to  supply  the  mills  on  that  stream.  State 
bounty  has  been  extended  with  munificence  to  aid  in 
opening  that  wilderness  to  this  policy,  by  important  im- 
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provement>?  in  the   navii^jatioti  of  the  Samriac,  Raqiiette, 
and  other  rivers,  which  penetrate  that  territory. 

A  hir!j;e  and  valuable  tract  of  timber  land  lyiiii?  in  the 
confines  of  WiUniuii^ton  and  North  Elba,  spreads  along  the 
acclivities  and  for  many  miles  around  the  base  of  the  White- 
face  mountain.  This  is  the  only  district  of  "e.vtent  or  value 
occupied  by  the  primii'  .'e  forest  of  pine,  spruce,  and  hem- 
lock, now  remaining  o  P]s8ex  county  and  accessible. 
Environed  by  lofty  mountain  barriers,  it  is  impiacticable 
to  export  manufactured  lumber  from  this  region.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  tract  may  yield  one  million  of  saw  logs. 

The  numerous  and  widely  ditiusod  branches  of  tlie 
Hudson  have  anrmally  appropriated  for  the  transit  of  a  very 
large  amount  of  logs.  Insigniticant  mountain  rivulots 
swollen  by  the  spring  freshets,  are  converted  into  valuable 
mediums  for  tbsN  purpose,  by  the  adroit  management  of 
the  experienced  lumberman. 

Whiskey. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century  numerous  distilleries 
existed  in  the  county,  but  the  business  was  the  most  active 
in  the  town  of  Wilmington.  The  tillage  of  the  town  was 
almost  wholly  devoted  to  the  production  of  rye,  to  supply 
these  works.  During  the  war  of  1812,  the  manufacture 
of  whiskey  was  an  extensive  and  highly  lucrative  occupa- 
tion. I  am  not  aware  that  a  single  distillery  now  exists 
in  the  county  of  Essex. 

Potashes. 

While  the  county  was  passing  through  its  transition 
from  a  primitive  state  to  cultivation,  the  forest  yielded  a 
highly  lucrative  and  available  resource,  in  the  manufacture 
of  potash.  Prohibited  exportation  by  the  non-intercourse 
policy  of  our  own  government,  this  traffic  was  illicit;  but, 
stimulated  by  the  exorbitant  prices  which  the  exigencies 
of  the  British  affairs  attached  to  the  article  in  the  Canadian 
market,  an  immense  quantity  found  its  way  from  northern 
New  York  into  Montreal.     This  manufacture  occupied  a 
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large  portion  of  tlio  popnlsition  in  its  various  connections, 
wliile  the  excitement  existed,  wliieli  was  alone  terminated 
by  the  final  declaration  of  war  in  1812.  As  a  distinct 
business  it  is  now  nearly  abandoned. 

A  conflagration  of  the  woods  presents  a  scene  in  the 
highest  degree  imposing  and  terrilic,  and  often  inflicts 
destructive  ravages  upon  the  pursuits  of  the  manufacturer, 
as  well  as  the  products  of  agriculture.  In  certain  periods 
of  the  year,  the  dried  leaves  and  other  combustible  mate- 
rials of  the  forest  form  an  inflammable  mass,  which  spreads 
a  flame  with  inconceivable  celerity.  Impelled  by  the 
wind,  wiiich  constantly  accumulate;  in  vehemence,  its  pro- 
gress is  so  rapid  that  neither  man  nor  beast  is  secure  of 
safety  in  flight.  It  spreads  widely  its  column  of  flame  as 
it  advances.  It  seizes  upon  tops  of  the  loftiest  trees,  and 
leaping  from  object  to  object,  it  Japs  up  every  combustible 
substance,  far  in  advance  of  tlie  body  of  the  conflagration. 
Sparks  borne  by  the  whirlwind  for  furlongs,  start  new 
tires.  Immense  amounts  of  property,  comprising  timber, 
lumber,  wood,  dwellings,  fences,  crops  of  grain  and  grass 
are  often  in  a  few  hours  consumed  by  these  inflictions. 
The  intense  heat  of  these  fires,  by  consuming  all  the 
organic  elements  of  the  soil,  frequently  destroys  for  many 
years  the  fertility  of  the  earth. 

Iron  Manufactories. 

The  progress  of  the  iron  manufacturing  interests  of 
Essex  has  not  been  commensurate  with  the  resources  indi- 
cated by  its  immense  mineral  wealth.  In  the  comparative 
infancy  of  a  country,  this  advance  could  not  be  expected. 
Specific  causes,  however,  have  exerted  an  influence  which 
has  largely  tended  to  arrest  the  general  manufacturing 
prosperity  of  northern  J^ew  York.  The  great  absence 
formerly  of  capital,  which  is  the  essential  basis  of  extended 
manufacturing  operations,  the  remoteness  of  the  district 
from  the  centre  of  business,  and  the  want  of  all  artiticial 
channels  of  intercourse,  were  very  obvious  reasons  for  this 
depression.      Lake    Champlain    has    luruisheil   the   oidy 
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medium  for  transportation  to  niiirlcotrt,  and  the  closing  of 
that  navigation  for  near!}-  six  montlisof'the  3'ear  suspended 
all  transit,  and  left  the  productions  of  the  manufactories 
for  that  long  term  upon  the  liands  of  the  producers.  In 
all  these  aspects  the  changes  are  most  auspicious.  Capital 
is  more  abundant,  and  the  rail  roads  now  in  progress  of 
rapid  construction  will  soon  open  this  sequestered  region 
to  a  certain  and  ready  intercourse  with  the  world,  and 
animate  its  slumbering  resources. 

In  pursuing  my  contemplated  plan,  I  propose,  in  the 
succeeding  pages  to  present  a  brief  outline  of  the  origin, 
progress  and  existing  condition  of  the  iron  mauufactorie«i 
of  Essex  county  with  an  incidental  view  of  all  itsinclustrial 
interests.  While  the  magnitude  and  prominence  of  the 
iron  interest  will  demand  particular  consideration,  I  design 
in  noticing  the  more  prominent  localities,  to  embrace  an 
account  of  other  important  manufactories  connected  with 
them,  'ith'^T  in  business  or  by  territorial  afHnities.  The 
numerous  attliien  Is  of  the  Au  Sable,  descending  impetuously 
frnm  hiirh  and  often  mountainous  source8,  form  in  their 
infinitude  of  water  privileges.  The  river  itself, 
for  a  con-  "vtent,  is  the  boundary  line  between 

the  count  (.imton  and  Essex.     In  treating  of  the 

valuable  m,  //;..■  turing  works  situated  in  the  Au  Sable 
valley,  I  lind  it  impri((''ti''able  to  separate  those  essentially 
located  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  from  those  standing 
specifically  on  tlie  soil  of  Essex  county.  The  dams  usu- 
ally rest  upon  the  territory  of  each  county;  the  interests 
of  thes(^  establishments  (life*  ily  affect,  and  are  intimately 
associated  with  both  counties,  and  their  immense  business 
movements  extend  their  optM'Uthjns  widely  through  all  the 
adjacent  territory  on  eitlier  side  of  the  stream.  U]  4^- 
scribing,  thoreturo,  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Essex 
county,  I  am  compelled,  in  this  view,  to  include  all  that 
belongs  to  the  Au  Salile  valley. 

Early  in  the  century,  the  fires  of  small  forges  illumi- 
nated numerous  sequestered  spots  in  almost  ever}'  section 
of  the  county.     Tliese  works  exerted  a  beneficent  local 
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inflnonoe.     Tliey  stimnlatod   the  iiidnsitry  of  remote  <Hp- 
tricts;    they    ereiitcd    ii   market   for   all   the    produetH  of 
husbaixlry ;  by  ii  demand  for  wood  and  coal,  tlioy  imparted 
a  value  to  uiiitn)fita'.tle  forests,  and  thus  enhanced  tlie 
])rice  of  lands,  and  promoted  the  cultivation  of  the  eartli. 
Little  haialets  clustered    around    thes'S  sites,   and    some 
exhihited  the  impress  of  civilization  hy  their  varied  arts, 
their  schools,  and  religious  mo\  <'ments.     While  some  of 
these  enterprises  remain  and  are  prosperous,  many  have 
disappeared  in   the  mutation  of  atfairs.     With  some,  the 
supply  of  wood  has  failed ;    the  proprietors  of  others  did 
not    possess  the   requisite   sti-ength  to  resist  the  adverse 
waves  that  so  often  I'oll  across  the  manufacturing  inter- 
ests, and  others  have  been  overshadowed  or  absorbed  by 
more  powerful    institutions.     When  we   view,  amid  the 
ruins  of  these  scenes,  the  water  rushing  over  decaying 
d«.ms ;  the  earth  strewn  with  the  vestiges  of  former  in- 
dustry, and  the  humble  dwellings  shattered  and  falling, 
the   heart  will  be  saddened,  and   we  almost  accept  the 
spectacle  as  an  evidence  of  a  fallen  business  and  impove- 
rished land.     But  in  reality,  new  changes  have  generally 
proved  rnore  favorable  to  the  general  interests  and  expan- 
sion of  a  large  district. 

William  Gilliland  appears  to  have  contemplated  in  1783 
the  idea  of  erecting  iron  works  upon  the  shores  of  Lake 
Champlain,  and  engaged  in  an  actual  negotiation  in  refer- 
ence to  that  design.'  The  iron  manufacturing  business  of 
Essex  county,  destined  to  become  an  interest  of  national 
consideration,  was  initiated  in  a  feeble  establishment  at  Wills- 
boro'  Falls.  These  works  were  erected  in  1801,  by  Levi 
Highbey  and  George  Tliroop,  sustained  by  the  capital  of 
Charles  Kane  of  Schenectady,  and  primarily  designed  for 
the  fabrication  of  anchors.  The  partners  held  an  unlimited 
contract  for  the  sale  of  all  that  article  they  might  make  for  a 
term  of  ten  years.  The  anchors  varyi  ig  from  three  hun- 
dred to  fifteen  hundred  pounds  were  to  be  delivered  at 
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Troy.  Tlioy  wort;  tratispor*  d  by  water  to  Wliitchall, 
thence  carted  to  F'ort  FJdwanl,  and  there  8lii[ij)od  on  bateaux. 
One  or  two  unfavorable  experiments  w»M'e  made  in  export- 
ing them  to  Quebec.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that 
the  ore  used  in  these  works  for  ten  years,  was  prii' 'ipally 
obtained  in  Vermont,  with  a  few  loads  from  Canada.  "  A 
bed  at  Basin  Harbor,  owned  by  i'latt  llot;t;r9,  was  the  only 
deposit  of  iron  ore,  which  at  tliat  period  had  been  d«'veloi)ed 
in  the  whole  reojion.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  t.  n  years 
contract,  the  Arnold  ore  bed  in  Clinton  county  was  dis- 
covered.' The  foundory,  at  Willaboro',  in  addition  to 
anchors,  cast  mill  cranks,  ijrist  mill  machinery,  and  ulti- 
mately steam  boat  irons.  This  property  fell  into  other 
hands,  and  was  finally  converted  into  a  forge.  The  same 
year  in  which  this  enterprise  was  commenced  al  Willsboro', 
Liberty  Newman  of  Shoreham,  Vermont,  erected  iron 
works  at  the  upper  falls  in  Ticondcroga.^  1  have  not  been 
able  to  trace  the  history  or  results  of  this  movement. 
At  an  early  period  in  the  century,  William  D.  Ross  of 
Essex,  erected  a  rolling  mill  on  the  Boquet,  for  making 
nail  plates.  These  |>lates  were  manufictured  in  large 
quantities,  and  sold  at  $8  per  cwt.,  to  the  nail  factory  in 
New  Haven,  Vermont. 

Elba  Iron  Works.  About  the  year  1809,  Archibald  Mc- 
Intire  and  hit  associates  erected  iron  works  upon  a  small 
stream  among  the  head  waters  of  the  Au  Sable  river, 
and  in  a  remote  section  of  the  county,  comprised  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  town  of  North  Elba.  It  was  a 
forge  of  four  to  six  fires,  and  designated  the  Elba  Iron 
works.  The  ore  used  at  the  commencement  was  found  in 
that  region,  but  proving  impracticable,  was  abandoned, 
and  the  works  were  afterwards  supplied  by  ore  transported 
from  the  Arnold  bed  in  Clinton  county,  a  distance  of  many 
miles,  over  roads  only  passable  on  snow.  The  products  of 
the  forge  were  exported  botli  to  the  St.  Lavvrence  and  Lake 
Champlain,  but  by  routes  laborious  and  expensive. 


'  Letter  of  late  L<.  ei  EiglAey.       '  Ooodhue'a  Sh&reham. 
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The  business  for  a  series  of  years  was  eminently  prosper- 
ous. The  works,  however,  nroved  too  remote  from  market, 
and  ineliaibly  ituated  for  enduiii;^  success,  r.nd  in  the 
yenr  3815  were  abandoned.  A  (Iccisyed  dam,  and  frag- 
ments of  broken  v/heels  and  shafts,  and  simi'ar  vestiges, 
are  the  only  memorials  of  their  former  existence.  In  the 
r^ieanwhile  other  forges  were  gradn:.lly  appearing  in  the 
region,  and  when,  in  1820,  tlie  Cliami>hiin  canal  had  been 
constructed,  the  i"on  interest  ra])idly  expanded,  and  at  once 
exhibited  in  the  increase  of  its  varied  works,  an  earnest  of 
its  approaching  prosperity  and  importance.  The  valley  of 
the  Au  Sable  rive  was  early  distinguished  as  the  promi- 
nent seat  of  the  iron  manufactories,  and  it  still  maintains 
that  preeminence. 

Au  Sable  Valley. 

Wilmiyigion.  Some  years  after  the  Elba  works  had  been 
abandoned,  the  Hon.  Reuben  Sanford,  who  occupied  several 
political  positions  of  prominence  in  the  state,  created  an 
extensive  manufacturing  establishment  in  Wilmington,  on 
the  west  branch  of  the  Au  Sable  river  and  about  twelve 
miles  from  Au  Sable  Forks.  Severe  changes  in  the 
fluctuations  of  business  and  serious  calamities  inflicted  by 
the  elements  impaired  his  att'airs,  and  the  property  passed 
into  the  proprietorship  of  others.  It  has  since  experienced 
many  vicissitudes.  The  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  grist 
mill  and  starch  factory ;  a  saw-mill  vdth  three  gates  and 
running  about  forty  saws,  and  a  forge  owned  by  Weston  & 
Nye,  with  two  tires  but  adapted  to  four.  In  1868,  about 
two  hundred  tons  of  iron  were  made  at  this  forge.  It  con- 
sumea  charcoal  and  produces  bloom  iron.  At  present  it 
uses  the  Palmer  Hill  ore,  drawn  about  thirteen  miles,  but 
a  bed  is  now  in  process  of  opening,  it  is  represented,  with 
favorable  indications  in  the  extent  and  quantity  of  the  ore. 
At  the  village  of  Bloomingdale,  in  the  adjacent  town  of 
St.  Armands,  and  upon  a  tributary  of  the  Saranac  there  is 
at  present  in  operation,  a  starch  factory,  and  a  grist  and 
saw-mill. 
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Lower  Jay  Village.  Upon  the  south  hranch  of  the  An 
Sahle  several  mills  and  factories  are  in  operating,  but  all 
of  subordinate  importance  except  upon  this  site.  At  this 
place  extensive  works  were  erected  in  1809.  While  in  the 
possession  of  Messrs.  G.  A.  Purmort  &  Co.,  they  included 
a  grist  and  sawmill  and  forge  with  other  minor  workshops. 
These  gentlemen  suffered  severe  reverses,  and  in  1864,  the 
property  was  purchased  by  Messrs,  J.  &  J.  Kogers.  It 
is  at  this  time  emb"aced  witliin  their  vast  manufacturing 
domain.  The  establishment  conspires  a  forge  wljich  has 
recently  been  rebuilt  with  six  fires,  one  hanmier  of  five 
tons,  and  four  horizontal  cylinders  with  various  other 
mechanical  works.  All  are  impelled  by  water  power,  A 
briciv  yard  is  connected  witii  the  property  that  produced 
the  past  year  four  hundi-ed  thousand  bricks,  which  were 
exclusively  used  in  the  business  of  the  firm.  The  forge 
consumes  charcoal  burnt  in  close  kilns,  and  is  supplied  with 
ore  from  the  Palmer  Hill  mine.  Since  its  construction, 
the  forge  is  considered  a  work  of  the  first  class. 

All  ISable  Forka.  The  West  and  South  P)ranch  iinite  at 
this  place  and  form  distinctively,  the  Au  Sable  river. 
Each  stream  presents  at  this  point  a  valuable  water  power 
of  nearly  ecpial  volume.  The  premises  which  include 
these  sites  were  originally  owned  by  Zephaiiiah  Palmer. 
Messrs.  Burts  &  Vanderwarker  became  owners  of  the  pro- 
perty in  1825  and  erected  a  saw-mill  w'.th  two  gates. 
About  the  year  1828,  this  company  in  connection  with 
Keese,  Lapliam  &  Co.,  with  which  Caleb  &  Barton 
was  associated,  built  a  forge  of  four  fires.  The  forge 
was  chiefly  supplied  witli  ore  from  the  Arnold  bed,  and 
in  part  tVom  Palmer  hill,  JSTearly  at  this  time,  another 
saw-mill  was  erected ;  and  soon  after,  the  association  sold 
out  to  a  stock  company,  which  was  organized  in  1884 
under  the  name  of  the  Sable  Iron  Company,  and  rejjre- 
sonted  by  Reuben  Sanford,  Arden  I^arker,  James  Rogers, 
John  Fitzgerald,  Ri"bard  II.  Peabody,  Robert  B.  Hazard 
and  Calvin  Cook,  as  trustees.  The  ensuing  year,  the 
works  were  curried  on  for  the  company  under  the  agency 
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of  John  "Woodman.  In  1836,  operations  were  suspended, 
and  in  1837,  the  entire  property  was  purchased  by  Messrs. 
J.  &  J.  Rogers.  The  corporate  name,  for  many  purposes, 
is  still  retained,  although  the  title  and  exclusive  interest  is 
now  owned  by  the  Messrs.  Rogers.  Immediately  after 
these  gentlemen  had  acquired  the  property,  they  pursued 
the  most  efficient  measures  to  enlarge  and  improve  the 
works.  On  the  West  Branch,  a  short  distance  above  the 
confluence  of  the  two  streams,  a  heavy  dam  has  been  built, 
which  is  thoroughly  protected  from  freshets  and  ice  by 
strong  bulwarks.  A  forge  was  erected  on  this  dam  in  1848 
upon  the  site  of  one  which  had  been  consumed,  and  is  the 
only  important  structure  at  this  place  situated  on  the  West 
Branch.  This  forge  contains  four  fires,  one  iiammer  of  five 
tons  and  three  horizontal  oscillating  cylinders,  thirty-one 
inches  diameter  and  forty  inches  stroke.  On  the  south 
bank  of  the  South  Branch  and  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  it 
and  the  main  stream  most  of  the  prominent  works  are 
located.  The  rolling  mill  was  built  in  1834.  It  has  two 
trains,  three  heating  furnaces,  two  engines,  and  one  water 
wheel.  The  nail  factory  contains  forty-eight  machines, 
with  a  capacity  of  producing  eighty  thousand  kegs  of  nails 
and  spikes  annuo ily.  The  motive  power  of  the  rolling 
mill  is  created  by  water  taken  from  the  forge  pond  on  the 
West  Branch,  and  conducted  to  the  mill  by  a  wooden  tube 
or  aqueduct  five  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  and  ninety 
rods  in  length.  This  aqueduct  is  carried  over  the  Sonth 
Branch  upon  a  bridge  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and 
eleven  feet  above  the  water.  A  carpenter  shop,  and  stave 
machinery,  are  driven  by  escape  water  from  the  forge 
wheels.  These  works  include  all  the  necessary  machinery 
for  preparing  the  material  for  making  nail  kegs.  The 
timber  is  sawed  the  appropriate  length,  the  staves  as  per- 
fectly formed  and  grooved ;  the  heading  is  cut  out  and  ad- 
justed in  form,  and  nothing  remains  for  the  exercise  of 
manual  labor,  l)ut  to  put  the  different  parts  together.  A 
wheelwright  shop  is  also  attached  to  this  naige  of  build- 


ings.    A  circular  saw  forty 
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fifty  feet  lono^  and  capcible  of  greater  expansion  is  driven 
by  an  overshot  wheel.  The  boilers  attached  to  the  engines 
are  chiefly  heated  by  breese  (the  screenings  of  the  coal), 
shavings  and  chips.  In  the  connection  maybe  noticed,  an 
inipi'oved  and  most  effective  method  of  economizing  fuel. 
Between  the  fires  and  boilers,  iron  bars,  not  nnlike  a  grid- 
iron in  form,  are  arranged,  and  upon  these  are  placed  nail 
plates,  and  tbus  the  same  fires  heat  both  the  boilers  and 
the  plates.  The  rolling  mill  is  now  in  the  most  perfect 
and  efficient  condition.  The  cupola  furnace  and  foundery 
vvhith  stands  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  rolling  mill 
are  mainly  if  not  exclusively  employed  in  fabricating  cast- 
ings, constantly  requ  ired  by  the  various  departments  of  the 
business  of  the  concern.  It  consumes  scrap  iron  and  pigs 
brought  from  distant  furnaces,  and  possesses  a  capacity 
equal  to  the  casting  of  articles  of  five  tons  weight  in  a 
single  process. 

Another  division  of  this  immense  business  is  located  on 
Black  brook,  a  tributary  of  the  Au  Sable,  and  is  situated 
in  Clinton  county  about  four  miles  from  Au  Sable  Forks, 
and  a  mile  aud  a  half  north  of  the  Essex  county  line. 
Although  separated  in  location  from  the  works  at  the 
Forks,  by  motives  of  expediency  and  convenience,  those  at 
Lower  Jay  and  Black  Brook  are  in  effect  a  part  of  the 
same  establishment,  as  much  as  if  connected  with  it  by 
contiguous  position.  The  interests  are  identical;  all  their 
operations  are  inspired  by  the  same  intelligent  spirit  and 
giiided  by  the  same  enlarged  business  capacities.  Each 
branch  and  all  their  varied  departments,  move  in  their  re- 
spective orbitG  in  perfect  system  and  undisturbed  harmony. 
Mr.  James  Rogers  is  the  resident  partner  and  manager  at 
Au  Sable  Forks,  while  Mr.  John  Rogers,  residnig  at  Black 
Brook,  exercii^es  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  division 
located  at  that  place.  Messrs.  Henry  D.  Graves  and 
Ilalsey  Rogers  are  the  efficient  assistant  managers  at  the 
Forks,  and  E.  Fairbank  at  Jay. 

The  works  at  Black  Brook  are  situated  on  two  sites, 
about  cue-fourth  mile  apart,  and  designated,  the  Upper  and 
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Lower  villanje.  At  the  former,  the  Hon.  Halsey  Rogers  of 
Saratoga,  John  Mclntire  and  William  McDonald  in  1830, 
erected  a  saw  mill  and  other  structures.  In  1832,  Messrs.  Mc- 
lntire huilt  a  forge  of  two  tires  which  they  run  until  1835. 
Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Kogers,  in  company  with  the  Hon.  Halsey 
Rogers  and  Mr.  Thomas  Rogers,  now  of  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
as  part  owners,  in  1832  commenced  business  at  the  Lower 
village.  In  the  year  1835,  Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Rogers  became 
sole  proprietors  of  both  the  forges  at  Black  Brook,  arid  soon 
after  one-third  owners  of  the  saw-mill  and  the  lands 
connected  with  it.  JTearly  at  this  time  John  McGregor 
purchased  the  oue-third  inteiest  of  Mr.  McDonald  in  the 
saw-mill  property,  and  resided  on  the  premises  about  twenty 
years.  John  Mclntire  soon  after  sold  his  one-third  of  the 
property  to  Caleb  D.  Barton,  who  after  holding  it  a  few 
years  conveyed  his  interest  to  Henry  Martin.  He,  after 
occupying  it  a  short  term,  sold  to  Messrs  J.  &  J.  Rogers,  who 
subsequently  bought  the  part  owned  by  Mr.  McGregor. 
These  transactions  occurred  l)etwccn  the  years  1853  and 
1846  and  invested  Messrs.  Rosters  with  the  title  of  the 
wliole  property.  In  1832,  the  six  forge  fires  operating  at 
Black  Brook  produced  six  tons  of  blooms  per  week;  at 
present  ten  tires  at  the  same  place  yield  seventy-five  tons 
in  the  same  period.  Such  has  been  the  amazing  progress 
of  manufacturiuof  skill  and  science.  The  Messrs.  Rosrers 
estimate  that  one  thousand  bushels  of  good  coal  will  now 
make  three  tons  of  iron.  Two  saw  mills  are  running  at 
Black  Brook;  one  containing  two  gangs,  and  the  other 
a  single  gang,  with  a  circular  saw  in  each  mill.  Tliese 
mills  cut  from  one  hundred  thousand  to  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pieces  of  boards  annually.  These  are  partly  consumed 
in  the  various  operations  of  the  concern,  and  the  residue, 
formerly  transperted  by  plank  road  to  Port  Kent  for  ex- 
portation. A  shingle  mill  is  now  completed  at  Black 
Brook  village. 

The  forge  fires  embraced  in  the  different  works  of  the 
Messrs.  Rogers  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  twenty-two 
fires,  and  yield  an  average  of  one  ton  each  per  day.     The 
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concern  owns  forty-three  covered  kilns  for  makinfj  char- 
coal, and  burn  in  tlieni  every  variety  of  wood.  They  use 
charcoal  exclusively  in  their  works,  except  in  the  process 
of  heatings  blooms  for  rolling  mills  in  which  they  employ 
Pennsylvania  coal.  The  iron  business  of  the  Messrs. 
Rogers  embraces  such  proportions,  and  is  arranged  with  so 
much  system  and  efficiency,  that  they  are  prepared  for 
almost  every  exigency  of  the  market.  Wlien  nails  and 
bars  are  the  m.ost  desirable  fabrics,  a  large  proportion  of 
their  blooms  are  rolled,  but  if  blooms  occupy  a  higher  place 
in  market,  nails  and  bars  become  with  them  a  subordinate 
production.  The  end  chiinks,  cut  from  the  blooms,  are 
rolled  into  bars  and  nail  plates.  Their  nail  factory  when  in 
full  operation  presents  a  spectacle  of  the  greatest  animation 
and  interest. 

The  bloomeries  of  the  ^Messrs.  Rogers  are  known  in 
trade  as  Peru  iron.  Their  blooms  are  chiefly  sent  to 
Pittsburg,  Penn.,  and  there  made  into  cast  steel,  which 
it  is  asserted,  is  equal  to  any  made  on  this  continent  or  in 
Europe.  It  is  confidently  believed  by  'ts  manufacturers, 
that  American  cast  steel  may  soon  become  an  important 
article  of  exportation.  The  ore  used  in  the  works  of  the 
Messrs.  Rogers  is  derived  wholly  from  the  Palmer  mine, 
and  they  calculate  that  four  tons  of  this  ore  in  a  native 
condition,  or  from  two  to  two  and  a  quarter  tons  of  sepa- 
rated ore,  will  produce  a  ton  of  iron.  It  is  considered 
that  the  Palmer  ore  possesses  qualities  which  peculiarly 
adapt  it  to  the  fabrication  of  steel.  The  company  have 
two  separators  on  Palmer  brook,  and  another  building 
near  the  ore  bed,  and  one  also  at  the  Forks.  The  oi)cra- 
tions  of  this  concern  in  their  diversified  forms  and  singular 
ramilications  transcend  in  magnitude  most  business  trans- 
actions in  northern  New  York,  and  in  all  their  proportions 
can  scarcely  be  excelled  by  any  pi-ivate  interest  in  the 
state.  The  Messrs.  Rogers  possess  a  landed  estate  exceed- 
ing fifty  thousand  acres,  and  this  enormous  territory  is 
niaintai'.ied  principally  to  secure  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  fuel  for  their  works.     This   domain  furnishes   nearly 
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even-  raw  niatcriul  thoy  require  in  their  varied  <)])eratioiis. 
Their  interest  in  the  I'alnier  liill  mine  8ecnre8  all  the  ore 
they  consume ;  their  boundless  forests  afford  wood  for  the 
kilns  and  timber  for  the  saw  mills.  They  own  a  limestone 
quarry  near  the  works  at  Black  Brook,  of  the  choicest 
quality,  at  which  for  their  own  uiae  they  burn  animally 
about  five  thousand  bushels  of  lime.  They  poi-sess  clay 
beds,  where  all  the  brick  they  need  is  produced.  The 
immense  amount  of  agricultural  commodities  they  yearly 
consume,  alone  exceeds  their  capacity  for  producing. 
The  moulding  sand  used  in  the  foundery  they  procure  from 
the  bed  of  Mr.  Mace,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  above 
Keesoville,  although  they  own  a  large  deposit  of  the 
material. 

A  single  fact  will  illustrate  the  great  and  diversified 
resources  of  this  company.  They  have  recently  erectc-d  a 
large  and  elegant  edifice,  appropriated  to  their  own  use, 
for  a  store,  warerooms  and  ofiices.  They  have  also  an 
extensive  store  at  Black  Brook  and  another  at  Jay.  The 
building  at  the  Forks  is  constructed  chiefly  of  brick  and 
iron,  and  is  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  in  height,  and 
fifty-eight  feet  wide,  and  stands  three  stories  high  —  two 
of  thirteen  feet  and  the  other  of  fifteen  feet  in  height, 
above  the  basement.  The  latter  is  sufficiently  high  and 
capacious  to  allow  teams  to  drive  in  and  unload.  The 
edifice  is  situated  at  the  Au  Sable  Forks,  and  placed  in  a 
locality  so  secluded,  is  an  object  that  excites  alike  surprise 
and  admiration.  But  we  are  impressed  by  greater  astonish- 
ment, when  we  learn  that  nearly  every  article,  which 
entered  into  its  construction,  was  produced  from  the  pre- 
mises of  the  proprietors.  The  glass,  the  paints  and  oil 
and  trimmings  were  purchased.  The  felt  and  cement  for 
the  roof  Avere  not  embraced  in  their  resources,  but  the 
gravel  to  cover  it  was  procured  within  a  mile  of  the  build- 
ing. The  brick  was  burnt  from  chiy  found  on  their  own 
soil;  the  nails  were  made  from  ore  taken  from  their  own 
mines,  and  the  n)assive  castings  which  adorn  and  strengthen 
the  building  were  fabricated  in  tlieir  workshops;  the  lum- 
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ber  was  felled  in  their  forests  and  cut  at  tlieir  own  mills. 
In  their  iirdor  for  tlie  realization  oC  the  idea,  that  tliis 
work  should  be  aceoniplisliod  from  tlieir  own  resources, 
the  Messrs.  Rogers  utilized  the  black  ash,  a  denizen  of  the 
of  swamps,  usually  deemed  of  no  consideration,  and  even 
little  value  for  fuel.  This  wood  has  been  discovered  to  be 
a  beautiful  building  material,  and  it  now  decorates  their 
rooms  in  exquisite  jjanel  work  and  columns.  Its  dark 
grain  presents  richly  variegated  shades  in  strong,  deep 
coloring,  with  a  peculiarly  soft  and  rich  surface.  Is  there 
any  other  business  institution  in  the  country  capable  of 
achieving  a  triumph  like  this? 

That  so  much  energy  and  enterprise  has  met  with  ade- 
quate success,  seems  to  be  attested  by  the  fact,  that  the 
aggregate  revenue  returns  of  the  ditferent  partners,  has 
amounted  to  more  than  $200,000  in  a  single  year.  The 
gross  sales  at  Au  Sable  Forks  and  Ja^,  in  the  year  1867, 
amounted  to  $748,837.59.  The  company  has  paid  internal 
revenue  tax  from  1863  to  Dec.  1,  1868,  $82,541.97. 

The  course  of  tliese  gentlemen  have  not  been  uniformly 
prosperous,  or  exempt  from  tlie  vicissitudes  of  human 
affairs.  In  1856  a  freshet  of  unexampled  severity  occurred 
in  the  South  Branch,  and  in  the  ensuing  year  another  with 
almost  equal  violence  devastated  the  West  Branch.  By 
each  of  these  the  Messrs.  Rogers  lost  about  $25,000.  They 
have  also  suffered  severely  from  tires,  particularly  in  1864, 
when  their  loss,  including  insurance,  amounted  to  $90,000. 

In  noticing  the  aflairs  of  Mes'  vs.  Rogers,  it  is  neccssarj^ 
to  state  that  the  ore  used  in  their  various  works  annually, 
is  estimated  at  23,210  tons  delivered  at  the  separating 
machine,  and  9,716  tons  drawn  from  it,  and  the  charcoal 
consumed  at  1,440,000  bushels.  Au  Sable  Forks  and 
Black  Brook  arc  connected  with  Lake  Champlain  at 
Port  Kent,  by  a  plank  road.  The  former  is  situated 
seventeen  miles,  and  the  latter  four  miles  farther  from  the 
lake.  Jay  is  six  miles  from  the  Forks  by  an  earth  road. 
The  Plattsburg  and  Whitehall  rail  road,  which  is  now  in 
running  order  from  Plattsburg  to  the  Point  of  Rocks  on 
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the  Au   Sable,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  has  a  (lej'Ot 
within  three  niilos  (jf  Au  Sable  Forks. 

ClintonvUk.  The  great  water  power  formed  by  the  Au 
Sable  river  ut  Cliutonville,  and  situated  about  six  miles 
above  Keeseville,  was  0(;eu[>ied  by  forges  early  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  century.  The  i)ro[)erty  passed  into  the 
possession  of  a  company  of  southern  capitalists,  incori)0- 
rated  under  the  name  of  the  I'eru  Iron  Company,  with  a 
capital  of  two  hundred  thousan<l  dollars.  Joshua  Aiken  was 
the  first  agent  of  this  company.  They  established,  at  an 
early  period,  one  of  the  most  extended  and  successful  iron 
works  in  the  state.  Nearly  fifty  years  ago  their  establish- 
ment consisted  of  a  forge  of  eighteen  tires,  which  manu- 
factured from  two  to  three  thousand  tons  of  iron  annually; 
a  rolling  mill,  from  which  was  produced  yearly,  eighteen 
liundred  tons  of  marked  iron  and  nail  plates.  A  nail 
factory  which  fabricated  cvvelve  hundred  tons  of  cut  nails ; 
a  chain  cable  factory,  a  pocket  furnace,  machine  shop, 
and  grist  mill,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  company.  The 
fabrics  of  these  works  established  a  high  reputation,  and 
were  quoted  specifically  in  the  prices  current  of  that  [»eriod. 
Their  peculiar  and  superior  qualities  were  essentially 
imparted  by  the  remarkable  properties  of  the  ores  from 
which  these  fabrics  were  produced.  The  ore  was  derived 
partially,  and  at  an  early  day,  from  two  small  beds  in  the 
vicinity,  known  as  the  Winter  and  Finch  veins ;  but  sub- 
sequently, the  works  used  exclusively,  ore  taken  from  the 
Palmer  bed  and  Arnold  Ilill  mine,  but  particularly  from 
the  latter.  This  extraordinary  deposit  of  ore  was  at  that 
time,  esteemed  superior  to  any  known  to  exist  in  the 
country,  alike  in  its  magnitude  and  the  excellence  of  its 
qualities.  It  is  situated  on  lots  J^os.  199  and  200.  Maule's 
patent  was  discovered  in  the  year  1H05,  and  purchased 
from  Elisha  Winter  in  1806,  for  eight  hundred  dollars,  by 
Elisha  Arnold  and  associates.  The  mine  was  occupied 
by  four  main  veins,  from  three  to  eight  feet  in  width, 
running  parallel  to  each  other,  but  varying  decidedly  in 
the  character  and  ingredients  of  the  ore.     The  most  ex- 
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tensive  atul  valiiablo  of  fliiHo  voiiis  wan  (U^sinfiiatod  the 
01(1  blue  vein,  and  has  l)ooii  worktvl  to  a  depth  of  luoro 
than  tlireo  hundred  foot.  The  ore  from  tliis  vein  Hr^t 
im[)arto(l  to  tho  Poni  iron  fho  liigh  roputation  it  has 
always  raaintainud.  The  blue  ore  vein  preserves  an  ave- 
rage v/idth  of  four  to  five  feet,  sometimes  compressed  to  two 
feet,  and  again  expanding  to  oigiit.  The  in"o[terties  of 
those  ores,  tlie  great  abundance  of  the  deposits,  and  the 
unlimited  demand  for  their  consumption,  luive  rendered 
this  mine  a  source  of  great  aftluonce,  and  several  fortunes 
have  been  realized  from  it.  It  has  been  abandoned  for 
many  years  for  practical  operation.  The  shaft  became 
filled  with  water,  and  the  machinery  deranged  and  decay- 
ing. These  circumstances  ma}',  to  some  extent,  be  attri- 
buted to  special  causes,  but  directly  to  the  vast  expenditure 
incident  to  excavating  and  raising  the  ore  from  the  great 
depth  to  which  the  operations  had  penetrated;  the  depres- 
sion and  fluctuations  of  the  iron  business,  and  the  eidianced 
cost  and  difficulty  of  transporting  the  crude  material  to 
market.  The  mine  has  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  iron 
manufacturers  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  approached  to  the 
base  of  the  eminence  it  occupies,  by  u  rail  road.  The  rea- 
sonable hope  may  be  cherished  that  this  immense  fountain 
of  public  and  private  wealth  will  be  returned  to  its  former 
importance,  where  business  shall  resume  its  secure  and 
defined  channel. 

The  property  at  Clintonvillc  has  been  subjected  to  many 
vicissitudes  and  numerous  changes  in  interests.  At  one 
period  it  was  owned  by  Francis  Saltus  and  subsequently 
by  his  son,  but  the  works  are  now  in  extensive  and  success- 
ful operation,  controlled  by  proprietors  of  wealth  and 
enterprise  who  in  April,  1865,  were  chartered  under  the 
name  of  the  Peru  Steel  and  Iron  Company,  with  a  ca[)ital 
of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollai's.  Charles  Blivon,  Esquire, 
of  Now  York,  is  president  of  the  corporation,  and  John  L. 
•M.  Taylor,  vice  president,  and  the  efficient  and  Judicious 
general  manager  of  its  affairs  at  (/lintonville.  The  pro- 
ducts manufactured  have  been  modified  under  the  present 
29 
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nnmo  niul  ninnn^^omoTit  of  tlio  comp.iny,  nnd  jtro  now  cpsen- 
liiilly  icsti'icfed  to  oiie  bniiicli  ;  tlic  IJibriiiitioii  of  rolled 
jiiid  billot  iron  cjilculatod  for  iiiiiking  ennt  Htofi.  The  ore 
used  now  is  exelusively  excnvated  from  the  Palmer  hill 
bed,  in  Avliicli  property  tl)iH  eompnny  holds  a  title  to  threc- 
eitjlitlis  interest.  The  elements  of  this  ore,  it  is  considered, 
IM'etiliarly  adapt  tlie  iron  made  from  it  for  tlu^  proiinetiou 
of  steel.  The  motive  ]»ower  of  tliese  works,  which  occupy 
more  tlian  a  mile  in  len<i;th  along  tlie  northern  bunk  of  the 
river,  is  created  by  two  «l'mis.  The  works  consisting  of 
forges  were  originally  situated  on  the  o]t])08ito  side  of  the 
river.  The  n]iper  of  these  dams  rests  upon  a  rocky  found- 
ation, and  is  a  firm  and  ponderous  structure  nt^arly  ver- 
tical in  form  and  crescent-shaped,  and  designed  to  resist  all 
freshets.  The  lower  dam  exhibits  an  unusual  formation. 
It  is  built  upon  a  sandy  bottom,  and  to  render  it  secure 
from  the  frequent  floods  which  are  peculiar  to  the  stream 
and  froni  the  pressure  of  the  ice  often  borne  down  by  the 
current  with  immense  force,  a  broad  base  is  required. 
The  dam  is  therefore  constructed  with  two  faces,  presenting 
a  front  in  each  direction  and  at  a  small  angle.  By  this 
arrangement  a  broad  and  effective  foundation  is  attained, 
and  a  perpendicular  pressure  of  the  water  secured  which 
combine  to  support  and  strengthen  the  structure.  The 
plan  has  proved  eminently  successful. 

At  the  upper  dam  there  is  erected  a  saw  mill,  grist  mill, 
rolling  mill  and  a  forge  of  four  tires;  also  a  nail  factory 
which  formerly  contained  forty  nail  machines.  The  nail 
manufacture  was  abandoned  by  the  Peru  Iron  Company, 
one  of  the  former  proprietors  of  these  works  in  1856-57, 
from  the  fact,  that  the  superior  quality  of  their  iron  ren- 
dered it  more  profitable  to  be  sold  in  market  as  iron,  than 
when  wrought  into  nails.  The  forge  and  rolling  mill  are 
under  the  same  roof  The  four  tires  yield  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-four  tojis  of  bloomery  iron  per  week,  and  with  the 
escape  heat  from  these  fires,  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  tons 
of  iron  are  heated  for  rolling  every  twenty-four  hours. 
The   furnaces  which   are  heated  by  the  escape  heat  are 
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called  ifaa  fiiriiacos.  Kach  ono  of  those  is  attaoliod  to 
two  of  till'  fdrtjc  firt's.  TIicm'o  are  alno  two  coal  funiaccH, 
tor  iK'alliii^  iron  tor  rollinsif,  in  wliic;li  hitimiiiioiiH  coal  \n 
used.  KxpLM'ioiicc  has  proved  that  the  <^as  t'lirnaeesare  the 
most  economical,  and  tor  several  years  the  coii'  fiirmuies 
have  been  almost  abandoned.  The  rolliiiif  mill  has  three 
trains  lor  rollin<i'  iron.  The  laric^st  is  a  sixteen  inch  train, 
capable  of  rollintij  iron  1^  X  J  t(/ 4  X  1  inch  iron.  Uonnds 
and  squares  from  1]  to  8  inch,  and  also  wide  l>aii<l  iron. 
The  next  in  size  is  a  ten-inch  train,  from  which  are  rolled 
II.  S.  iStiapes.  Rounds  and  squares  from  f  to  If,  small 
bands  and  small  tires.  The  smallest  of  those  trains  is 
used  exclusively  for  rolling  rounds  and  squares  from  !^  to 
[i  of  an  inch. 

In  connection  with  the  lower  dam,  an  Inmiense  forgo  is 
constructed,  which  is  bcHeved  to  be  the  most  extensive 
upon  the  continent, and  th"!  ounced  equally  sn[)erior  in  its 
capacity;  and  in  the  completeness  of  its  iirrangoments  and 
power.  This  forge  embraces  sixteen  fires,  with  the  appro- 
priate number  of  hammers.  Its  motive  power  is  created 
by  water  conveyed  in  a  cana!  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length, 
twenty-tive  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  high,  to  the  summit  of 
the  embankment  formed  by  the  material  excavated.  This 
stupendous  work,  which  as  the  creation  of  private  enter- 
prise has  few  parallels,  was  constructed  in  1834  by  the 
Peru  Iron  Company.  It  is  securely  guarded  by  sluice 
ways  and  waste  gates,  and  presents  along  its  course  a  scene 
of  great  activity  and  prosperous  industry.  These  works 
produce  [»cr  annum  from  hree  thousand  to  three  thousand 
five  hundred  tons  of  iron  fabrics,  and  consume  in  their 
production  twelve  to  fourteen  thousand  tons  of  ore  and 
from  one  million  to  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
bushels  of  charcoal.  This  is  the  principal  fuel  used,  and 
doubtless  influences  the  character  and  qr.ality  of  the  iron 
produced.  The  charcoal  is  made  in  twenty-throe  kilns 
owned  bj'  the  company.  Two  hundred  persons  are  usuallj- 
engaged  about  the  works,  and  three  hundred  others  re- 
ceive employment  in  the  varied  external  operations  of  the 
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company  connected  with  the  eptnhlishment,  jind  uf-od 
mainly,  for  its  convenience  tliere  as  a  t'oundery  ;  an  exten- 
feive  wheelwright  and  blacksmith  sliop.  The  company 
own  a  wide  domain  of  woodland  territory. 

Kecsevillc.  The  immense  hydraulic  power  afforded  hy 
the  Au  Sahle  river,  at  Keesevillc  and  in  its  immediate  vi- 
cinity has  only  been  partially  occupied.  The  use  of  its 
full  capacity  would  create  one  of  the  most  extensive 
manufacturing  localities  in  the  state.  Commencing  at  the 
Upper  Falls  in  the  village  of  Kecseville,  and  extending  to 
Birmitigham,  a  distance  hy  the  stream  of  more  than  two 
miles,  four  heavy  dams  are  already  constructed,  creating  a 
vast  power  on  both  sides  of  tlte  river,  and  in  addition  to 
these,  f.evenJ.  other  sites  ma}-  be  made  available,  and  by  ar- 
tificial structures  nearly  the  whole  distance  is  susceptible 
of  conversion  into  a  continuous  power,  where  the  water 
from  one  wheel  might  almost  literally  be  discharged  upon 
another. 

The  enormous  amount  of  choice  pines  whi';h  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  abounded  in  the  region,  stimulated  the  early 
erection  of  saw  mills  on  this  site.  These  forests  have  been 
long  exhausted  and  more  extensive  mills  now  exist.  Mo- 
dern enterprise,  which  nas  been  developed  witii  magni- 
ficent success  upon  the  Saranac,  has  detci-mined  that  it  is 
far  more  easy  and  ecor.omical  to  transport  logs  by  the 
jigency  of  streams  from  the  wildei-ness  to  the  milld  and 
towards  market,  than  to  convey  the  sawed  lumber  from 
the  interior,  may  restore  to  Kecseville  its  lumber  manufac- 
turing preeminence,  with  vastly  cnhancpd  importance  and 
profit.  While  the  iidand  territory  penetrated  by  the  Sara- 
nac h.is  been  to  a  large  extent  denuded  of  its  forests,  the 
timber  lands  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Au  Salde,  which 
spread  over  a  great  area,  remain  as  I  have  remarked  al- 
ready, nearly  in  t  leir  jtrimeval  condition.  By  the  creation 
of  artificial  facilities,  which  may  be  constructed  at  a  tri- 
fling cost  in  comparison  with  the  infinitely  valuable  results 
which  would  be  accomplished,  this  timber,  principally 
spruce  and  hemlock,  but  with  v\\  important  proportion  of 
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pines,  rnigiit  be  rendered  accessible.  We  have  seen,  that 
the  aggregate  waters  of  a  wide  mountain  region,  accumu- 
late in  tue  channel  of  the  Au  Sable  and  are  discharged, 
with  rare  intervals  of  slackened  current,  by  a  rapid  and 
often  precipitous  course.  These  peculiarities  subject  this 
stream  to  frequent  and  severe  freshets,  which  although 
perilous  to  the  structures  along  its  oanks,  singularly  adapt 
it  to  the  conveyance  of  logs  by  floating.  No  booms  now 
exist  ou  the  Main  river  which  would  interpose  obstacles 
to  this  transportation  of  the  raw  material  to  Keeseville, 
where  the  construction  of  gang  saw-mills  on  an  extended 
scale  is  now  in  contemplation.  No  mill  i.te  occurs  below 
Birminghixm  upon  the  river,  but  the  project  exists  of  erect- 
ing large  p>i11s  at  the  mouth  of  the  Au  Sable  to  be  pro- 
pelled by  ^team.  What  iniluence  the  operation  of  the 
rail  road  in  progress  of  construction,  and  which  has  already 
reached  the  Au  Sable,  may  exert  upon  these  views  and 
calculations  can  alone  be  determined  by  the  issue.  It  is 
conceded,  I  think,  that  the  weight  and  bulk  of  lumber 
adapts  it  to  transportation  by  water  rather  than  rail  road. 
If  the  theory  is  just,  the  fact  will  to  some  extent  effect  the 
division  of  this  question.  Whatever  may  be  the  course  of 
business,  as  it  impresses  the  interests  of  localities,  we  may 
safely  calculate,  ihat  the  incomputable  wealth,  which  now 
slumbers  in  the  forosts  upon  the  upper  water^i  of  the  Au 
Sable,  will  at  an  early  period  reward  the  efforts  of  industry 
and  capital,  and  that  the  volume  of  the  Au  Sable  will  in 
some  form  be  instrumental  in  the  realization  of  tnis  desi- 
rable result. 

The  enterprise  of  the  pioneers  of  Keeseville  was  directed 
to  the  occupation  of  its  hydraulic  povvers  by  other  manu  - 
facturing  pursuits.  Forges,  a  woolen  factory,  flouring 
mills,  a  plaster  mill,  foundery  and  various  other  m.inor  es- 
tablishments were  erected.  Tlie  forges  were  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  more  extensive  and  imitortant  iron  works. 
Two  rolling  mills  were  built  with  works  on  a  large  scale 
for  the  jiroduction  of  cut  nails  and  other  fabrics.  Each  of 
these  for  a  term  of  years  were  eminently  prosperous;  but 
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ill  the  changes  of  circumstai;ces,  and  the  revolutions  incident 
i.0  all  business  pursuits,  were  ultinuitely  suspended,  and  the 
large  property  passed  into  ditierent  liands.  A  period  ot 
severe  depression  in  the  |)rogress  and  prospeiity  of  Keese- 
ville  nsued,  but  new  and  more  valuable  interests,  which 
promise  to  be  far  more  stimulating  to  the  general  success 
of  the  region,  have  at  length  arisen  from  the  ruins  of  the 
former  occupation. 

A  company  was  formed  in  the  year  1^63  with  a  capital 
of  forty  thousand  dollars,  which  was  subsequently  increased 
to  eighty  thousand,  for  the  manufacture  of  horse  shoe  nails 
by  a  machine  invented  and  patented  by  Mr.  Daniel  Dodge 
of  Keeseville.  The  success  of  the  experiment  has  been 
ample,  and  not  more  in  a  financial  aspect,  than  by  esta- 
blishing tlie  superior  character  of  an  engine,  which  exhibits 
a  remarkable  triumph  of  mechanical  ingenuity  and  science. 
It  transcends,  it  is  asserted,  any  agency  of  the  kind  for 
the  execution  of  its  peculiar  process,  by  the  magnitude 
and  uniformity  of  its  woric,  and  the  perfect  quality  of  the 
article  it  produces.  The  immense  and  complicated  power, 
combined  with  extreme  sinjplicity;  the  beauty  and  pre- 
cision of  the  principle,  and  the  exactness  and  rapidity  of 
its  execution,  impart  to  this  machine  its  marked  superiority. 
IS^ails  formed  by  other  mechanism  often  present  equal  exter- 
nal beauty  of  appearance,  but  it  is  assumea,  that  the  force 
which  produces  the  compression  of  iron  by  the  Dodge 
machine  communicates  to  the  nail  it  forms,  solidity,  a  tena- 
city and  toughness  that  characterizes  no  other  article  of  the 
kind.  The  pressure  to  which  these  nails  are  subject  in 
their  fabrication,  so  consolidates  and  amalgamates  the 
metallic  'ibres,  that  splitting  or  roughness  in  the  article  is 
deemed  almost  impossible,  while  the  extreme  care  and 
cautioi;  exercised  in  preparing  the  nails  for  market  are 
calculated  to  prevent  any  poor  or  defective  fabrics  reaching 
the  consumer. 

A  walk  through  the  workshops,  and  an  examination  of 
the  various  processes  connected  with  the  mtauifacture, 
sorting  and  preparing  these  nails,  alfords  a  highly  interest- 
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ing  study.  Fifty  of  the  madnnos  are  in  operation  at  Keose- 
ville,  and  are  increased  as  rapidly  as  the  demands  of  the 
business  require.  They  are  all  constructed  at  that  place 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  inventor,  and  at 
an  expense  of  S500  for  each  machine.  One  person,  usually 
a  boy,  attends  and  feeds  every  machine.  At  its  side  is 
placed  a  small  furnace,  supplied  by  mineral  coal,  in  which 
eight  or  ten  thin  iron  rods  or  strips  are  heatiirg.  A  large 
conductor,  through  which  the  air  is  forced  from  a  reservoir 
by  mechanism,  conveys  it  to  each  furnace  by  a  small  tube, 
which  the  workman  controls  by  a  valve.  These  rods,  heated 
to  the  proper  degree,  are  successively  applied  to  the  machine, 
and  when  they  become  too  cool,  are  returned  to  Am  fur- 
nace and  another  taken  from  it,  with  a  celerity  that  S(iarce1y 
interrupts  the  revolutions  of  the  machine.  The  nails  are 
discharged  almost  uniformly  perfect  on  an  average  of  forty- 
five  per  minute.  The  article  frills  from  the  machine,  im- 
pressed with  the  precise  form  and  appearance  of  the  black- 
smith's nail  formed  by  the  most  expert  hand.  The  nails 
collected  from  the  machine  are  carried  to  another  room, 
where  they  are  singly  inspected  and  pas;^  through  a  process 
that  determines  their  perfect  finish.  This  duty  employs  a 
large  number  of  hands,  chiefly  boys.  When  this  operation 
is  completed,  the  nails  descend  by  a  funnel  into  a  lower 
apartment,  where  they  are  carefully  inspected  and  assorted, 
and  every  nail  in  the  slightest  degree  imperfect  is  rejected. 
Thus,  each  fabric  is  handled  twice  separately,  to  secure  and 
ascertain  its  exact  perfection.  The  assorted  nails  are  then 
placed  in  small  square  boxes,  holding  each  tvvent^'-five 
pounds.  The  contents  of  each  box  is  accurately  weighed 
and  the  top  placed  upon  it,  to  avoid  mistakes  or  depreda- 
tions. 

A  very  small  fraction  of  the  nails  is  discharged  by  the 
machine  in  an  imperfect  form,  either  from  a  deficient 
pointing  or  other  cause.  When  a  point  requires  adjust- 
ing, the  nail  is  transferred  to  another  shop,  where  it  i.s 
perfected  by  hand.  Such  nails  are  never  sent  into 
market,  but  are  sold  at  the  works  for  home  couHuraption. 
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A  blackamith's  shop  is  connected  with  the  estahlishmcnt, 
in  which  the  fniguicnts  of  the  rodb  :ire  welded  together 
raid  again  used  in  the  machine.  All  the  varied  refuse  is 
carefully  gathered  up,  cleansed  hy  a  separator,  and,  until 
the  introduction  of  a  new  process,  returned  to  nuirket. 
Another  and  adjacent  room  is  appropriated  to  the  sharpen- 
ing of  tools  and  repairing  and  adjusting  the  machines. 
The  company  own  a  saw-mill  near  the  works,  at  which, 
besides  custom  and  othor  work,  the  lumber  for  construct- 
ing the  nail  boxes  is  cut.  From  the  mill  the  boards  are 
conveyed  to  a  planing  and  cutting  machine,  where  the 
materials  for  the  boxes  are  prepared.  These  materials 
are  conveyed  to  another  apartment,  in  which  the  boxes 
are  put  together  and  arranged  for  use.  The  conveyance 
of  the  iron  and  nails,  and  the  transportation  of  all  the 
materials  used  in  the  works  are  performed  by  the  teams 
and  employees  of  the  company.  Thus  by  a  wise  and 
efficient  arrangement,  every  department  of  labor  in  the 
concern  is  executed  by  the  company  itself.  An  extensive 
coal  house  io  connected  with  the  works.  The  fuel  annually 
consumed  amounts  to  about  five  hundred  tons. 

Each  machine  produces  an  average  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  ot  nails  per  diem,  and  runs  only  during  day- 
light. A  boy  examines  and  kegs  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  daily.  The  works  yield 
about  five  hundred  tons  of  nails  per  annum,  worth  not  less 
than  $250,000.  The  best  brands  of  Norway  iron  are 
exclusively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  nails.  No 
American  iron  has  yet  been  produced  ada|)ted  to  the  pur- 
pose. Intelligent  iron  manufacturers  do  not  acccjjt  the 
theory,  that  this  impediment  is  produced  by  the  quality  of 
our  ores,  but  ascribe  it  rather  to  the  peculiar  }»rocesse8 
observed  in  the  production  of  the  iron.  The  iron  is  im- 
ported from  Norway  in  bars,  rolled  into  rods  or  slits  in 
New  England,  and  in  that  shape  is  conveyed  to  the  works. 
The  company  has  recently  reo"ganized  a  rolling  mill, 
situated  between  Keeseville  iind  Birmingham,  and  j)ropose 
soon  to  prepare  their  own  ro<la  from  the  iini)orted  Norway 
bars. 
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The  boys  employed  in  theae  works  earn  from  fifty  cents 
to  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  diem,  and  receive  with  al!  the 
workmen  of  the  company  payment  in  money  on  every  Sat- 
urday afternoon.  It  is  pleasant  on  this  occasion  to  observe 
their  cheerful  and  contented  conntenances,  when  they  ap- 
proach the  table  of  the  agent,  and  as  their  names  are  called 
from  the  pay  roll  receive  the  reward  of  their  indnstry  ami 
steadiness.  This  scene  is  au  infinite  improvement  upon 
the  system,  which  formerly  existed  in  many  of  tlie  manu- 
facturing institutions  of  the  country,  by  which  the  laborers 
were  paid  in  orders  upon  a  store ;  or  when  the  merchant's' 
clerk  stood  ledger  in  hand  at  the  pay  desk  to  claim  and  re- 
ceive his  account  from  the  wages  of  labor.  Here  the  work- 
man is  independent  and  uncontrolled  in  nsing  the  fruits 
of  his  toil. 

This  company  is  incorporated  under  the  style  of  the  Au 
Sable  Horse  Nail  Company,  of  which  Silas  Arnold,  Esquire, 
is  the  president,  and  Kdmund  Kingsland,  Esquire,  is  the 
active  agent  and  manager.  Mr.  Dodge,  the  ingenious  in- 
ventor of  this  valuable  machine,  has  favored  me  with  the 
following  account  of  the  labors  and  trials  incurred  in  the 
progress  of  the  invention,  which  resulted  in  his  signal 
triumph.  It  will  be  read,  I  think,  with  great  interest.  "  My 
first  experiments  with  the  view  of  producing  a  machine  for 
making  horse  shoe  nails  were  made  in  1848,  with  a  model 
or  miniature  nuichine,  on  a  very  small  scale.  In  1849  I 
built  a  complete  machine  of  working  proportions.  It 
proved  but  a  partial  success,  producing  nails  with  great 
rapidity,  but  not  of  sufficient  uniformity  to  satisfy  con- 
sumers. A  series  of  machines  were  built  on  the  princi[)le 
of  the  first,  and  each  was  an  improvement  on  its  predeces- 
sor. Several  of  them  were  so  far  successful  as  to  produce 
nails  of  uniform  and  satisfactory  quality  and  with  great 
rapidity  ;  but  they  were  found  unprofitable  for  use,  as  the 
expense  of  the  repairs  consumed  the  profits.  At  length  in 
1854, 1  abandoned  the  leading  principle  on  which  they  had 
been  co'>structed  and  adopted  a  new  one,  admitting 
greater  simplicity  of  construction  and  greater  ease  in  the 
movement  of  the  parts.     On  this  principle  1  also  built  a 
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series  of  maoliines,  with  successive  improvements,  rcsvilt- 
iiig  about  the  close  of  1862,  in  tiie  perfected  machine  now 
used  by  the  Au  Sable  Horse  Nail  Company." 

A  large  economy  has  been  attained  in  the  preparation 
of  the  refuse  crops  referred  to  for  their  reproduction  into 
bars  by  th?  introduction  early  in  1869  into  the  works  of  a 
powerful  hydraulic  press. 

The  foundery  at  Keeseville  formerly  transacted  a  heavy 
business.  It  frequently  executed  orders  from  California, 
New  Orleans,  and  various  sections  of  the  west.  This  ex- 
tended demand  for  its  fabrics  was  created  by  the  superior 
quality  of  the  iron  used  in  their  manufacture,  but  especially 
the  unusual  excellence  of  the  work.  The  foundery  for  a 
period,  in  common  with  the  other  iron  establishments  of 
the  place,  experienced  a  great  depression;  but  at  present 
under  the  energetic  management  of  Nelson  Kingland,  Es- 
quh'e,  is  again  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Its  production 
tiie  last  year  amounted  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
of  castings.  The  foundery  and  machine  shop  connected 
with  it  in  the  same  period  did  a  business  of  about  thirty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  and  possess  a  capacity  for  performing 
work  to  the  amount  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  per 
annum. 

A  company  has  been  organized  at  Keeseville,  and  re- 
cently commenced  business  for  the  manufacture  from 
cotton  of  twine,  carpet  warp  and  wicking,  and  has  already 
in  operation  a  number  of  machines  competent  to  consume 
twelve  thousand  pounds  monthly  of  the  raw  material.  It 
is  starting  with  the  designation  of  Kingsland,  Houghton  & 
Co.,  under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  with  means  and 
facilities,  and  the  purpose  of  largely  extending  its  opera- 
tions if  the  measure  is  warranted  by  adequate  success. 

The  Messrs.  Boyuton  have  also  just  erected  several 
machines  for  the  fabrication  of  cotton  hosiery.  The  move- 
ment is  experimental,  but  if  attended  with  success,  the 
business  will  become  an  important  feature  in  the  industrial 
pursuits  of  the  place.  Two  flouring  mills  are  located  on 
separated  sites  at  Keeseville,  a  plaster  mill,  planing  mill, 
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fuviiiture  and  ti»  factories,  and  various  other  subordinate 
manufacturing  ostahlislimcnts  are  also  in  prosperous  ope- 
ration. At  the  village  of  Birmingham  a  small  part  of  its 
vast  water  ]iower  is  occupied  by  a  [japer  mill,  two  starch 
factories,  and  a  grist  mill. 

Works  are  in  progress  of  construction  by  Messrs.  Pollard 
&  Pease  in  the  vicinity  of  Keeseville,  and  near  the  vast 
kaolin  deposits  noticed  in  a  former  page  for  the  sepprating 
and  preparing  that  ,',rtiele  for  market, 

BoQUET  Valley. 

New  Bussia  Forge.  In  the  southern  extremity  of  FAv//d- 
bethtown,  and  upon  one  of  the  highest  branches  of  the 
Boquet,  where  it  almost  mingles  with  the  head  waters  of 
the  Hudson,  stands  the  New  Russia  Forge.  This  is  one  of 
the  oldest  iron  works  of  the  county,  it  having  been  erected 
about  the  year  1802.  It  has  been  rei)eatedly  rebuilt  and 
in  1860  received  a  thorough  reconstruction.  The  existing 
forge,  owned  by  Messrs.  E,  II.  &  II.  A.  Putnam  contains 
four  tires,  and  a  wooden  hammer  of  about  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  pounds  Avcight.  It  possesses  l)oth  steam 
and  water  power.  The  ore  used,  is  principally  taken  from 
the  New  Russia  mine,  owned  by  the  company  and  situated 
half  a  mile  from  the  works.  The  forge  is  about  six  miles 
from  the  Fisher  hill  ore  bed,  from  which  it  has  obtained 
a  part  of  the  ore  worked.  Charcoal,  chieiiy  made  in  closed 
kilns,  is  exclusively  consumed  in  the  works.  The  company 
own  in  the  vicinity  about  ten  thousand  acres  of  woodland. 
The  products  of  the  forge  are  slabs  for  boilerplates,  and 
blooms  adapted  to  the  fabrication  of  wire  and  steel. 
These  are  transported  by  land  carriage  to  Westport,  a  dis- 
tance of  twelve  miles  for  ship[)iiig.  A  grist  and  saw-mill 
are  also  in  operation  on  the  same  site.  In  1866,  the  forge 
consumed  300,000  bushels  of  charcoal  and  2,400  tons  of 
ore,  producing  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  tons  of  iron.' 


!: 


'  For  these  returns  I  am  indebted  to  the  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Wni.  d. 
Noilson,  to  which  I  shall  fro(Hiently  refer,  when  I  am  unable  to  jirooure  sta- 
tistics of  a  later  date. 
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Kingdom  i^orz/c  is  situated  about  six  miles  south-east  from 
the  Court  House,  upon  Black  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Bo- 
quet.  It  was  erected  in  1825,  and  was  formerly  owned  l)y 
Mr.  Henry  R.  Noble.  It  has  been  cnlarired  within  a  few 
years  by  the  present  proprietors,  the  Essex  and  Lake 
Cliamplain  Ore  andiron  Company,  from  two  fires,  its  ori- 
ginal capacity,  to  six  fires.  Its  supply  of  ore  is  chiefly 
derived  from  the  Burt  mine,  a  distance  of  five  miles.  It 
consumes  charcoal.  This  property  was  owned  by  the  same 
interest  as  the  Valley  Forge.  The  company  are  proprietors 
of  about  eleven  thousand  acres  of  woodland.  Two  closed 
kilns  are  appropriated  toward  the  supply  of  the  Kingdom 
forge.  These  works  consume  30,000  bushels  of  coal  and 
produced  seven  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  iron  in  1866. 

Valley  For<je  was  erected  in  1846,  and  was  several  years 
ccmducted  by  Messrs.  Whallon  &  Judd.  It  stands  upon 
the  Boquet,  a  half  mile  from  the  village  of  Elizabethtown, 
and  has  a  land  carriage  eight  miles  and  a  half  to  West- 
port.  The  premises  have  passed  through  various  transi- 
tions of  proprietorship,  and  for  the  term  the  business  has 
been  suspended,  but  has  been  recently  resumed.  It  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Es^ex  and  Lake  Champlain  Ore 
and  Iron  Company  in  the  year  1864.  The  forge  contains 
six  tires  and  one  hammer,  weighing  about  eleven  thousand 
pounds.  The  blast  is  driven  by  a  horizontal  engine,  with 
a  cylinder  of  about  ten  inches  diameter  and  thirty  inch 
thick.  There  are  two  blowing  cylinders.  Steam  is  sup- 
plied by  two  boiiors,  heated  by  escape  heat  from  a  part  of 
the  forges.  Its  Cie  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  Burt 
mine,  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles.  This  company  are 
the  proprietors  of  numerous  ore  beds  in  the  district.  The 
forge  consumes  charcoal  burnt  in  six  kilns  and  the  re- 
mainder in  pits,  principally  belonging. to  the  company  and 
from  its  own  woodlands.  The  works  annually  consume 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  bushels  of  coal  and 
yielded  in  1866,  ten  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  iron.  They 
produce  bloom    iron,    which    is  shipped   at   Westport   to 
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various  points  Houth  and  west.     Williiim  Q.  Neilson,  Esq., 
is  the  resident  agent  and  manager  of  this  company. 

Westporl  Furfje  stands  upon  tlie  Boquet,  four  miles  from 
"Westport,  was  built  about  1845.  It  has  been  for  many 
years  in  the  occupation  of  Messrs.  ,7.  P.  &  i\  D.  Merriam. 
It  contains  three  tires,  one  hammer  and  two  wheels.  It 
formerly  worked  Moriali  ore  transported  by  land,  from 
Westport.  A  mine  has  been  opened  on  the  premises  of 
the  company  from  which  the  forge  is  largely  supplied. 
Charcoal  is  consumed,  :ind  is  principally  burnt  in  the  kilns 
of  the  company.  In  1866  this  forge  used  eighty  thousand 
bushels  of  charcoal,  and  six  hundred  and  thirty  tons  of 
ore,  producing  four  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  iron.  Its 
products  are  carried  to  Westport  for  shipping. 

The  Slower  Forge  is  situated  in  Lewis,  upon  a  small 
branch  of  the  Boquet,  and  was  erected  about  1837.  It  was 
owned  and  worked  several  years  by  General  William  E. 
Merriam,  and  subsequently  by  his  son,  John  L.  Merriam, 
and  still  later  by  W.  II.  Roberts.  Mr.  W.  II.  Stower 
purchased  the  property  in  the  year  1864,  The  forge  stands 
upon  an  excellent  water  power,  and  contains  three  fires, 
three  water  wheels  and  a  wooden  helve  hammer,  weighing 
about  eighteen  hundred  pounds.  The  ore  used  is  chiefiy 
procured  from  Moriah,  which  in  summer  is  shipped  to 
Essex  or  Westport,  and  thence  carried  by  teams  a  distance 
of  about  eight  miles.  In  winter  it  is  transported  directly 
from  the  mines,  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles.  Ore 
beds  have  been  discovered  in  the  town  of  Lewis,  from 
which  a  supply  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  will  be  derived. 
The  lorge  consumes  charcoal  burnt  both  in  kilns,  and 
several  of  which  are  open  pits,  and  uses  about  eighty 
thousand  bushels  with  about  eight  hundred  tons  of  ore. 
It  fabricates  blooms  and  slabs,  which  are  transported  to 
Essex  for  shipping.  Its  estimated  production  annually  is 
seven  hundred  tons. 

Wllbhoro'  Forge  is  located  at  Willsboro'  falls  upon  the 
Boquet,  and  very  near  the  site  occujiied  by  AV'illiam  Gilli- 
laud  for  a  saw-mill  in  1765,   which  was  supplied  for  the 
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creation  of  itn  motive  power  by  a  wiiii^  diini.  Tlie  Riimo 
site  was  0(,'c'Ui»ie(i  by  Iligoy  tS:  Troo[)  for  tlie  fortje  erected 
in  1801.  The  property  liaa  been  held  by  a  succession  of 
owners.  For  a  period  it  suspended  operations.  The 
forge  was  rebuilt  in  1862,  and  with  other  improvements 
received  an  iron  roof  It  is  owjied  l)y  General  Behleri 
Noble,  and  is  in  the  charge  of  J.  M.  Ferris,  as  manager. 
A  large  body  of  woodland  owned  by  the  proprietors  is  ap- 
propriated for  the  supply  of  chan^oal,  which  is  usually 
burnt  in  closed  kilns.  The  forge  consumes  annually  about 
three  hundred  thousand  bushels,  and  yields  twelve  hundred 
tons  of  iron.'  These  works  enjoy  peculiar  and  far  greater 
facilities  than  any  other  upon  the  waters  of  the  JJoquet,  in 
the  vast  economy  it  effects  in  the  transportation  of  ore  and 
the  shipping  of  its  fabrics.  The  Boquet  is  navigable  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  forge,  and  canal  boats  laded  with 
ore  from  Moriah  can  in  good  water  approach  within  a 
fourth  of  a  mile,  and  having  discharged  their  cargoes  are 
loaded  with  iron,  which  without  being  reshipped  is  ex- 
ported usually  to  Troy.  The  forge  contains  four  tires, 
one  iron  hammer  of  about  tive  tons  weight,  and  two  wheels, 
one  each  for  the  hammer  and  bellows.  It  manufactures 
blooms  and  slabs. 

A  forge  of  two  fires  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Boquet 
in  Lewis,  and  owned  by  A.  H.  Wilder,  was  built  in  1844, 
and  abandoned  in  1862.  Another  containing  four  fires, 
standing  on  the  Boquet  at  "Whallonsburg,  and  owned  by 
Hon.  J.  S.  Whallon,  suspended  operations  in  1856.  A 
grist  and  saw-mill,  clothier  works  aud  a  plaster  mill  hav) 
been  also  erected  at  this  place. 

Boquet  Works.  Extensive  and  important  works  embrac- 
ing a  rolling  mill  for  the  fabrication  of  bars  and  iron  plates 
from  blooms,  wore  erected  about  1827  on  the  Boquet  falls, 
two  miles  aud  a  half  west  of  Essex  village.  Gould,  lloss 
&  Low,  for  a  period  after  they  assumed  the  occupation, 
carried  on  a  large  and  prosperous  business,  but  the  works 

'  Rev.  A.  D.  Barber . 
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were  suspended  in  the  year  18.56.     A  grist  mill  and  woolen 
factory  are  in  operation  on   this  site. 

Jhainard'.'<  J^oiyrs,  containin<j^  two  or  three  fires  each, 
were  erected  in  1830  and  stood  onUhick  river,  a  few  miles 
from  the  Court  House.  They  have  heen  long  abandoned. 
A  saw  mill  now  alone  occupies  this  very  fine  water  power, 
which  nuiy  he  used  several  times  successively,  on  contigu- 
ous wheels.' 

Jlighbtml  Fonjc  was  located  on  Howard's  brook,  near 
Willsboro'  bay,  and  seven  miles  from  Keeseville.  Tt  was 
owned  and  worked  by  A.  G.  Forbes  ;  built  in  1887  and 
suspended  operations  in  1857. 

Wesl  Purl  Furudce  stands  upon  the  margin  of  liorth 
"West  bay  and  about  one  mile  from  Westjjort  village.  It 
was  erected  about  the  year  1848  by  Mr.  Francis  II.  Jack- 
son, and  called  by  him  Sisco  furnace.  The  eost  of  its 
original  construction  exceeded  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  For  a  term  of  years  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
Hon.  G.  W.  Goff.  The  premises  are  now  owned  by  the 
Champlain  Ore  and  Furnace  Company,  but  the  works 
have  been  suspended  for  a  long  period.  The  motive  power 
of  this  furnace  was  steam,  and  its  products  pig  iron.  The 
oi*e  used  was  chiefly  from  the  Cheever  bed,  and  in  part 
from  a  bed  two  or  three  miles  west  of  the  village  of  "West- 
port,  and  owned  by  the  pro])rictors  of  the  furnace,  who 
are  a-oo  owners  of  the  Goff  ore  bed  in  Aloriah.  Mr. 
Lewis  II.  Roe  is  superintendent  of  this  company. 

MORIAH. 

The  enterprise  of  Moriah  has  been  diverted  from  the 
manufacturing  pursuits,  which  its  magnificent  capal)ilitie8 
were  calculated  to  cherish,  by  the  more  tangible  and  certain 
remuneration  afforded  by  the  raising  and  sale  of  its  ores. 
The  works  which  do  exist,  however,  are  on  a  scale  of  great 
magnitude  and  perfection. 

'iJ.  W.  Lidngstone. 
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PnrI  Ihnt'ii  Furnace.  Mnjor  .Tiiinos  T)nIIiI>n,  (ormorly  of 
tlio  iiriuy,  ill  couiioctioii  with  IIoii.  .loliii  I).  DickiMisoii  of 
Troy,  orcotod  tlio  first  fiirtuico  iit  this  place,  iil)oiit  tljo  your 
1822.  A  notice  of  the  worK  produced  hy  the  earlier 
furiuiccfl  will  Htrikiiigly  oxhihit  the  vast  pron^rcss  which  a 
(piartor  of  a  (century  has  accomplished  in  l)oth  the  practical 
and  scientific  ojtcrations  of  these  works.  The  furnace  of 
Major  Dalliha  yielded  a  product  of  only  fifteen  to  eii^hteen 
tons  of  iron  a  week,  ahout  one-half  of  tlie  yield  of  the 
present  furnace  per  (hiy.  The  former  run  from  three  to 
six  montlis  for  a  blast.  The  ore  used  was  o])taine(l  from  a 
vein  near  the  furnace,  from  another  about  three-lburths  of 
a  mile  distant  and  from  Vermont.  The  iron  nnide  was 
exported  to  Troy  until  1827,  when  tlie  production  of  pig 
metal  was  abandoned  and  the  works  were  appropriated  to 
the  manufacture  of  stoves  and  hollow  ware.  On  the 
decease  of  Major  Dalliba,  the  property  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Stei)hen  S.  Keyes,  who  sold  in  1844  to  Colo, 
Olcott  &  Tarbell,  and  they  transferred  it  tlie  succeeding 
year  to  Powell  &  Lansing.  These  proprietors  erected  a 
second  furmvce  on  the  lake  shore.  In  1838,  the  title  be- 
came vested  in  Horace  Grey^  Jr.,  of  Boston,  and  was  trans- 
ferred by  him  in  1840,  to  the  Port  Henry  Iron  Company. 
Mr.  Grey  was  the  principal  stock  holder  in  this  company, 
lie  leased  individually  the  furnace  property  and  the  Cheever 
ore  bed,  in  1846,  at  a  nominal  rent.  The  original  furnace 
was  demolished  and  a  new  one  built,  which  comuicnced 
operations  in  1847.  On  the  reverses  which  occurred  to  Mr. 
Grey  in  the  fall  of  tnis  year,  the  works  were  temporarily 
suspended.  T.mp.'oved  intelligence  and  the  application  of 
the  hot  blast  has  gradually  augmented  the  yield  of  the 
furnace,  from  two  and  three  tons  per  day  to  ten  and  twelve 
tons  for  the  same  period. 

In  1852,  Mr.  Benjamin  T.  Reed,  of  Boston,  purchased 
all  the  propert}'  of  the  Port  Henry  Iron  Company,  and  in 
the  following  year,  the  Cheever  ore  bed  was  transferred  to 
the  Cheever  Ore  Bed  Company,  and  the  furnaces  to  the 
Port   Henry  Furnaces.      These   were    distinct    corpora- 
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tions oi'piiiized  nu(k'v  tin-  laws  of  this  .<tato.  The  Port 
Henry  Furnaces  coniiiany  conveyed  its  property  in  18tJ7 
to  tlie  Bay  State  Iron  C()in|iany,  a  corporation  tbrnied 
under  tlie  lawn  of  MaasacliurtottH,  and  doiiiLj  'usiness  at 
Soutli  Boston.  The  stockliohlers  of  hoth  incorporations 
were  the  same  indivi(hnds.  Under  t'lo  latter  title  the 
businoHs  of  the  furnace  property  is  at  this  time  conducted. 
The  officers  ol'thecoin{)any  are:  Samuel  Hooper,  president; 
John  II.  Keed,  treasurer;  and  Wallace  T.  Foot,  HU[ierin- 
tendent  of  the  works  at  Port  Henry.  In  1853,  the  old 
charcoal  furnaces  were  repaired  and  a  blast  anthracite  coal 
substituted,  witli  water  as  the  motive  power.  The  year 
after  a  new  furnace  was  erected  on  the  ma'-gin  of  the  lake 
near  the  form-jr  structure  of  Powell  &  Lansing.  *'  This 
furmice  was  constructed  on  a  new  j)lan,  havin<?  an  outer 
casing  or  shell  of  boiler  iron  rivettcid  together  and  standing 
upon  plates,  supported  by  cast  iron  columns.  This  was 
the  first  erection  of  the  kind  built  in  the  countr},  and  so 
far  as  I  am  aware  in  the  world ;  although  some  have  ])een 
constructed  in  Kurope,  with  a  boiler  iron  shell  suppoiiod 
by  brick  arches.'  The  furnace  is  forty-six  feet  high,  six- 
teen feet  diameter  at  the  top  of  the  boshes,  eight  feet  at 
the  top  of  the  furnace,  and  is  blown  through  five  tuyeres, 
by  a  vertical  steam  engine  having  a  steam  cylinder  thirty 
inches  in  diameter,  six  feet  stroke,  and  a  wind  cylinder 
eighty-four  inches  diameter,  six  feet  stroke.  In  18G0 
another  furnace  was  commenced,  but  not  completed  until 
1862.  This  furmice  is  propelled  by  machinery  similar  to 
the  other,  but  somewhat  enlarged  in  its  proportions  and 
power.  The  furnace  built  by  Powell  &  Lansing  was 
taken  down  in  1855,  and  that  erected  by  Gray  was  demo- 
lished in  1865. 

During  the  last  five  years,  these  furnaces  have  produced 
58,100  tons  of  pig  iron,  consuming  107,700  tons  of  coal 


'Mr.  W.  T.  Foot,  the  accoin])li8u.  <1  inanngt  of  tho  worlis,  to  wlioao 
court(!sy  I  am  indcbtod  for  i»i(>st  of  tho  factH  on  this  subject  iucoriiorated  in 
the  text. 
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and  100,800  tons  of  ore.  The  ore  used  is  chiefly  from  the 
Cheever  and  Barton  beds.  The  English  method  of  work- 
ing a  high  furnace  with  a  closed  lop  has  been  recently 
adopted,  and  each  of  the  furnaces  has  been  raised  twenty 
feet,  giving  them  an  elevation  of  sixty-six  feet.  One  of 
them,  after  an  operation  of  three  months  under  this  charge 
shows  a  very  satisfactory  result  bj'  an  increased  production 
of  iron,  with  a  Icr"^  comsumption  of  coal  per  ton  of  iron 
made.  The  company  obtains  lime  from  a  quarry  upon  its 
own  property  a  short  distance  from  the  furnaces.  The 
anthracite  coal  is  exclusively  used,  and  is  principally  trans- 
ported in  return  boats  from  R(  ndout.  The  fabrics  of  the 
furnaces  are  chicily  exports  to  the  mill  of  the  company 
at  South  Boston.  A  foundery  and  repairing  shop  is 
attached  to  the  works  for  the  convenience  of  the  establish- 
ment. The  foi'mer  is  a  large  edifice  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet.  The  last  year  the  foundery  has  made  about  two 
hundred  tons  ot  castings.  A  carpenter's  shop  contiguous, 
is  worked  by  the  same  motive  power  as  the  cupola  and  in 
it  are  formed  all  the  patterns  required  in  the  works.  About 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  men  are  usually  employed  at 
the  furnaces.  The  coal  and  cinders  are  transported  in 
hand  carts  upon  a  small  rail  road  to  and  from  the  works. 
The  latter  are  used  for  filling  in  the  .vharf  property  of  tlie 
company. 

Fletchervillc  Furnace.  This  furnace  is  situated  seven  and 
a  half  miles  north-west  of  Port  Henry.  It  is  owned  by 
Messrs.  S.  H.  &  J.  G.  Weatherbee  &  F.  P.  Fletcher;  its 
erection  was  commenced  in  1864,  and  it  was  blovvn  in,  in 
August,  1865.  The  stack  is  of  stone,  and  the  boiler  house 
of  brick.  The  height  of  the  furnace  is  forty-two  feet,  and 
width  of  the  boshes  eleven  feet.  The  construction  and 
mechanism  of  this  furnace  is  somewhat  peculiar  and  com- 
plicated. As  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  present  any  scientific 
or  technical  views,  I  shall  refrain  from  an  attempt  to 
describe  it.  The  ore  used  in  the  establishment  is 
obtained  raainly  from  a  number  of  beds  owned  by  the 
company,  but  not  at  present  fully  developed,  which  are 
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contiguous  to  the  furnace.  Steam  is  tlie  motive  power  of 
the  works,  and  charcoal  the  only  fuel  consumed.  This  is 
burnt  in  ten  large  kilns,  capable  of  containing  sixty-five 
cords  of  wood.  oS^early  fifty  bushels  of  charcoal  is  yielded 
in  these  kilns  by  every  cord  of  seasoned  wood  The  com- 
pany own  extensive  ranges  of  timber  land,  which  supplies 
the  material  for  the  kilns.  The  average  product  per  week 
of  this  furnace  has  been  at  some  periods  seventy-six  and  a 
half  tons  per  week.'  A  large  proportion  cf  the  iron  pro- 
duced here  is  manufactured  in  the  Bessemer  works  at 
Troy.  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Weatherbee  is  the  resident  agent 
and  manager  at  tliis  furnace. 

Grown  Point  Iron  Company's  Furnace.  This  work  is 
situated  ten  miles  west  of  Crown  Point  landing,  and  is 
owned  by  that  company,  consisting  of  J.  &  T.  Hammond 
&  E.  S.  Bogue.  A  furnace  was  built  ou  this  site  in  1845, 
v/as  burnt  down  in  1865,  and  immediately  erected  anew. 
It  is  forty-two  feet  high,  and  nine  feet  across  the  boshes. 
It  is  a  charcoal  blast  furnace,  the  escape  lieat  being  used 
for  generating  steam,  for  power  for  blast,  stamping,  saw- 
ing coal  brp'ids  and  grinding  feed.  The  furnace  consumes 
6,500  tons  of  ore  and  650,000  bushels  of  charcoal,  which 
yield  3,500  tons  of  pig  metal.  In  the  last  eight  years  the 
furnace  has  not  run  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  time, 
o  "ing  to  the  insufficient  supply  of  fuel.  The  charcoal  is 
chiefly  burnt  in  kilns.  The  ore  used  is  taken  from  the 
bed  owned  by  the  company,  situated  about  one  mile  from 
the  works,  and  the  lime  is  procured  from  their  own  (piarry 
about  the  same  distance.  This  furnace  has  been  pecu- 
liarly successful,  both  in  the  manner  of  its  operation  and 
the  quality  of  iron  it  produces.  Since  the  'Establishment 
of  the  Bessemer  steel  works  at  Troy,  a  large  portion  of  the 
iron  from  this  furnace  has  been  purchased  by  that  institu- 
tion. The  harder  and  higher  qualities  of  this  iron  secure 
a  constant  market  from  the  manufacturers  of  malleable 
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iron.     For  their  use  it  is  esteemed  an  eminently  desirable 
material. 

In  approaching  this  furnace,  then  owned  by  Hammond 
&  Co.,  in  1862,  I  observed  the  road  formed  for  some  d' 
tancely  a  very  beautiful  material,  exhibiting  a  surface 
soft  and  lustrous,  and  glowing  in  every  shade  and  tint. 
This  substance  was  the  concretion  of  the  s.ag  or  cinders 
of  the  furnace.  Wlien  gushing  from  the  stack  in  fusion, 
it  will  form  and  draw  out,  by  a  wire  thrust  into  the  boil- 
ing mass,  an  attenuated  glass  threr.d  the  entire  length  of 
the  furnace,  a  distance  of  sixty  feet.  The  glass  presents 
the  most  delicate  and  diveraitied  (Coloring;  although  com- 
bined in  the  eruption  from  the  furnace  with  ext:"aneou8 
properties.  Thuts  beautiful  in  its  crude  and  adulterated 
condition,  may  not  this  substaiice,  puriiied  and  refined  by 
science,  be  rendered  subservient  to  the  arts  ? 

Irondak  Iron  'Works  are  situated  six  miles  west  of  the 
lake,  and  upon  Putman's  creek,  which  aftbrds  the  motive 
power.  The  forge  which  now  contains  four  fires,  one 
wooden  twelve  hammer,  weighing  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  pounds,  and  two  wheels,  was  erected  in  1828. 
It  is  at  present  owned  by  Penfield,  Ilarwood  &  Co.  The 
forge  consumes  charcoal,  which  is  principally  burnt  in 
covered  kilns,  about  four  miles  from  the  works  in  the 
west  part  of  Ticonderoga.  Ore  from  the  bed  of  the  com- 
pany located  about  five  miles  from  the  works,  is  used  in 
the  forge.  It  manufactures  blooms  and  bars.  The  iron 
made  in  this  forge  has  established  the  highest  reputation. 
This  statement  is  sustained  '.y  the  fact  that  in  1829,  the 
company  received  an  order  from  the  government  for  a 
large  quantity  of  their  iron  to  be  fabricated  into  chain 
cables.  It  is  extensively  used  for  the  fabrication  of  fine 
ware,  and  at  Pittsburg  it  is  used  for  making  cast  steel. 
The  company  have  a  separator  near  their  works,  in  which 
the  ore  is  prepared  for  the  forge.  It  is  stated  that  two 
tons  of  separated  ore  will  yield  a  ton  of  iron.  The  annual 
amount  manufactured  at  this  forge  is  about  five  hundred 
tons.     There  are  a  saw  mill  and   grist   mill  standing  a 
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few  roJa  below  the  iron  works,  and  owned  by  the  pro- 
prietors.' 

The  other  minor  industrial  pursuits  of  Crown  Point 
en'brace,  at  the  centre  village,  three  miles  from  the  lake, 
a  tannery,  woolen  factory,  grist  mill,  saw  mill,  tub  and 
barrel  factory,  and  wheelwright  shop;  one  mile  below 
are  a  sash  and  door  factory,  and  a  pail  and  tub  factory ; 
still  nearer  the  lake  are  a  grist  and  saw  mill,  and  wheel- 
wright shop.  All  these  workj  stand  upon  Putnam's 
creek,  a  small  stream  I  have  already  described. 

TtCONDEROQA. 

Horicon  Iron  Compani/.  This  forge  was  erected  by  the  Ti- 
conderoga  Iron  Company,  in  1864,  under  the  direction  of 
Col.  W".  E.  Calkins.  It  is  a  very  s'lperior  forge,  and  is  es- 
teemed equal  to  any  in  northern  New  York.  It  is  built  of 
wood  and  roofed  with  slate,  and  contains  six  fires  with  a 
capability  of  working  twelve.  It  has  two  wooden  helve 
hammers  weighing  about  twenty-seven  hundred  pounds. 
"  The  blowiirg  is  performed  by  water  power.  A  forty-eight 
inch  Chapman  wheel  is  used.  •  There  are  two  blast  cylinders 
of  five  feet  in  diameter  with  five  feet  stroke."  This  forge, 
which  is  supplied  bv  the  water  that  forms  its  motive  pov/er, 
by  a  tube  four  hundred  feet  long,  and  about  six  feet  in  dia- 
meter stands  at  the  Lower  Falls  about  two  miles  from  the 
steam  boat  landing,  and  at  the  head  of  the  navigation  acces- 
sible to  canal  boats  from  Lake  Cluimplain.  These  boats 
may  tuoor  directly  alongside  of  the  works  for  discharging 
and  loading.  The  company  own  large  tracts  of  woodLiid 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  George.  The  wood  is  transported 
on  barges,  which  are  towed  by  a  small  tug,  to  the  foot  of 
the  lake,  whore  it  is  burnt  into  charcoal  in  five  extensive 
kilns,  capable  of  burning  sixty-five  cords  each.  The  char- 
coal is  carted  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  to  the  forge. 
The  ore  now  used,  although  the  company  owns  extensive 
mineral  property,  is  principally  shipped  from  Port  lleni-y 
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and  landed  at  the  works.  A  separator  is  erected  near  the 
forge.  The  product  of  the  works,  whicli  was  bk^om  iron, 
in  18Go,  was  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  tons;  in  1866, 
about  tliree  hundred ;  but  at  present  the  forge  is  not  in 
operation.' 

A  cupola  furnace  was  erected  on  the  lower  falls  in  1832 
by  John  Porter  &  Son,  and  continued  until  recently,  in  the 
occupation  of  the  same  family.  It  is  now  owned  by 
Clark,  Strain  &  Hooper.  The  furnace  and  machine  shop 
connected  with  it  fabricates  about  eight  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  agricultural  implements,  stoves,  mill  irons  and 
general  work  adapted  to  home  consumption. 

The  census  returns  of  1865  report  three  woolen  facto- 
ries in  the  county.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
works  of  Messrs.  Treadway,  situated  on  the  lower  falls  in 
Ticonderoga.  This  factory  embraces  all  the  mode»u  im- 
provements, and  produces  work  of  the  highest  quality.  It 
is  at  this  time  performing  an  extensive  and  prosperous 
business,  but  possessing  an  unemployed  capacity  of  execut- 
ing very  large  operations. 

American  Graphite  Comjxmr.  The  business  conducted  by 
this  company  is  rare  and  of  peculiar  interest.  The  vast 
deposits  of  plumbago  or  black  lead,  in  this  vicinit}'  attracted 
early  attention  to  its  manufactures.  In  1832,  William 
Stuart  and  ^'athan  Delano  commenced  mining  and  pre- 
paring the  Liticle  for  market.  The  former  in  connection 
with  his  sons  maintained  the  business  to  a  late  period. 
Appollos  Skinner  engaged  in  it  in  1833.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Messrs.  Ives  &  Arthur.  They  soon  after  con- 
structed separate  works.  The  business  in  Ticonderoga  is 
now  in  the  exclusive  control  of  the  American  Graphite 
Company.  They  have  erected  a  large  and  expensive  mill, 
which  is  worked  night  and  day,  and  produces  about  five 
hundred  tons  of  black  lead  annually.  The  native  impu- 
rities of  the  ore  arc  separated  by  an  ingenious  process 
possessed  by  the  company.     About  sixty  men  are  employed 
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in  the  mines  and  works  of  this  concern.  The  iirtiolc  pro- 
duced is  of  very  superior  quality,  and  is  largely  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  crucibles.  Mr.  William  Hooper  is  superin- 
tendent of  the  company  at  Ticonderoga.'  About  the  year 
1818,  Guy  0.  Baldwin  introduced  the  process  of  grinding 
the  plumbago  in  millstone  with  iron  ore.  Mr.  Baldwin 
subsequently  invented  a  method  of  manufacturing  crayons 
and  pencil  points,  from  this  material.  He  erected  a  factory 
for  the  purpose  of  fabricating  these  articles,  which  was 
worked  many  years.  This  manufacture  at  Ticonderoga  is 
now  discontinued.^  The  amount  of  lumber  at  present 
out  in  this  town,  is  computed  at  about  five  hundred  thou- 
sand feet  annually. 

Tub  Valley  of  the  Hudson. 

The  head  waters  of  the  Hudson  pervade  every  section 
of  the  south-western  towns  of  Essex  county,  and  furnish  an 
immense  water  power.  The  mountains  bear  a  limitless 
supply  of  fuel,  and  throughout  the  territory  the  presence  of 
iron  ore  is  manifested  by  the  clearest  indications  which 
research  constantly  corroborates.  All  these  advantages 
should  tend  to  the  creation  of  much  more  extended  manu- 
facturing occupations  than  now  exist,  but  a  remoteness 
from  market,  and  the  absence  of  appropriate  artificial 
communication  have  impeded  the  development  of  the  vast 
natural  resources  of  the  district.  A  new  era  is  dawning 
upon  this  seclusion,  and  very  soon  enterprise  and  improve- 
ment will  awaken  the  dormant  energies  of  these  valleys  and 
mountains.  The  expense  of  transportation  to  Crown  Point, 
a  distance  from  the  nearest  point  of  about  nineteen  miles, 
over  a  difficult  route,  is  highly  onerous,  out  at  present,  the 
fabrics  of  the  Schroon  have  no  shorter  or  more.,  rect  route 
to  market.  The  rail  road  already  constructed  to  "Warrons- 
burgh,  will  soon,  it  is  claimed,  reach  the  confines  of  Essex 
county. 


^  Alfred  Weed.    Messrs.  Burleiyh.       '^  Cook,  Weed  and  Burleigh, 
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Schroon  liiver  For<,  stands  upon  a  branch  of  tlie  Hudson 
twenty-four  miles  south-west  from  the  village  of  Elizabeth- 
town.  It  was  built  in  1857  by  Mr.  Jacob  Parmerter,  and  was 
operated  by  E.  B.  Walker  &  Co.,  with  which  firm  he  was 
for  a  terra  associated.  It  became  the  property  of  Mr.  John 
Roth  in  1861.  It  has  two  fires,  a  hammer  of  about  eighteen 
hundred  pounds  weight,  and  two  wheels.  One  grist  and 
one  saw  mill  occupy  the  same  dam.  A  little  village, 
marked  by  the  usual  appliances  of  manufacturing  hamlets, 
has  sprung  up  around  these  works.  The  ore  used  is  ob- 
tained from  the  IS^orway  bed  near  Paradox  lake,  and  some 
portions  from  the  Moriah  beds.  Three  closed  kilns  are 
situated  near  the  forge  and  in  the  midst  of  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  wood.  Tho  works  produce  blooms,  billots  and 
slabs. 

Head  of  Paradox  Forge  is  located  near  Paradox  lake ; 
was  built  in  1864,  and  is  owned  by  John  Roth,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  above.  This  forge  has  contained  only  two 
fires,  but  a  third  is  now  being  introduced.  It  has  one 
hammer  and  one  wheel,  and  is  principally  supplied  with  ore 
from  the  Roth  or  Norway  vein.  The  charcoal  consumed 
in  these  works  is  made  in  pits  at  the  forge.  Three  hundred 
bushels  of  this  coal  is  required  to  produce  one  ton  of  iron. 
The  two  forges  of  which  Mr.  Roth  is  the  proprietor,  are 
emViraccd  in  the  same  general  system  of  operations.  Pie 
esteems  the  iron  produced  in  these  works  from  the  Norway 
ore  of  unsurpassed  excellence,  possessing  in  its  qualities  an 
assimilation  to  the  fabrics  of  Russia  and  Norway.  Its  rare 
properties,  it  is  pronounced,  are  recognized  in  market  and 
control  maximum  prices.  He  now  manufactures  finishe'l 
billots,  which  are  sent  to  Pittsburg  for  the  fabricatioi»  of 
steel  and  other  purposes.  These  forges,  with  their  increased 
facilities  and  power,  it  is  anticipated,  will  possess  a  capacity 
of  yielding  a  thousand  t'Mis  of  iron  annually,  produced  in 
1866  five  hundred  and  fifty  tons.  Two  forges,  the  Dead 
Water  Iron  AVorks  and  the  North  Hudson  Iron  Works 
situated  in  the  town  of  North  Hudson,  were  formerly  owned 
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by  the  Hon.   James  S.   Wl.arllo,),   but  have   long  been 
abandoned. 

The  Minerva  Iron  Cor^ipany  have  commenced  measures 
tor  tlie  estabhshment  of  a  first  chiss  forge  in   that  town 
and  ha/e  ah-eadj  expended  a  large  amount  in  the  scheme.' 
i  he  works  are   incomplete,  being  not   more   than   half 
tinished      Castings  and  other  materials  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  forge,  are  already  upon  the  ground.    The  forge 
18  designed  to  contain  eight  fires,  with  steam  as  a  motive 
power.     It  18  located  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
Olmstead  hill,  and  a  little  more  than  six  miles  from  the 
projected  rail  road  track  at  Birds  Pond   Falls.      These 
measures  are  guided  by  a  powerful  and  energetic  company 
and  must  exert  a  most  auspicious   influence   upon   the 
development  and  prosperity  of  that  section  of  the  county. 

Tanneries. 
A  number  of  works  devoted  to  the  manufacturing  of 
the  difterent  descriptions  of  leather  exist  in  various  sec- 
tions of  Essex  county.     These  are  chiefly  supplied  with 
the  raw  material  by  the  hides  of  animals  furnished  from 
the  district.     In  the  year  1864,  two  thousand  one  hundred 
and  forty-three  neat  cattle,  and  two  thousand  one  hundred 
and   fifty-four  sheep   were   slaughtered    in    the   county 
besides  the  skins  of  other  animals  and  those  dying  from' 
dise^ise  or  accident.     In  the  towns  of  Schroon,  Minerva 
and  North  Hudson,  this  business  is  now  the  predominant 
and  a  highly  important  industrial  pursuit.     The  vast  hem- 
lock  forests,   which  spread   over  that  region,  aflbrd  an 
abundant  and  accessible  material  for  these  works      It  is 
rare,  in  manufacturing  economics,  that  a  raw  material  so 
valuable  as  the  hemlock  bark,  can  be  procured  not  only 
without  detriment  to  another  substance,  with  which  it  is 
connected   but  that  the  process  essentially  enhances  the 
value  of  the  latter.     Such,  in  these  forests,  is  literallv  the 
fact  in  reference  to  this  bark.     The  logs,  when  cut  for 
market,  are  stripped  of  their  bark  and  relieved  of  its  heavy 
weight,  they  are  more  easily  transported,  the  floating  is 
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facilitated,  and  the  timber  preserved  from  decay  and  the 
deprcdatioiiH  of  insects.  By  a  judicious  managcinciit,  tlie 
hemlock  of  these  forests  will  be  adequate  to  the  supply  of 
bark  to  all  the  tanneries  of  the  district  through  a  series  of 
years. 

The  Barhan's  Tanmrij  is  situated  upon  a  small  branch 
of  the  Schroon  river,  and  in  the  town  of  ^orth  Hudson. 
The  original  works  were  erected  by  Erastus  B.  Potter,  and 
purchased  about  the  year  1859  by  the  present  proprietor, 
Edgar  W.  Burhans,  who  has  through  large  additions  and 
improvements,  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  complete  tan- 
neries in  northern  New  York.  It  has  the  capacity  of  tan- 
ning from  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  sides  of  sole 
leather  annually.  It  is  chiefly  propelled  by  a  steam  engine 
of  forty  horse  power  for  grinding  bark,  for  pumping  and 
heating  the  liquor,  and  with  steam  for  steeping  the  bark. 
Spent  tan  supplies  the  fuel  for  running  the  engine.  The 
works  yield  a  sufficient  material  for  the  purpose,  and  thus 
secures  great  economy  in  the  saving  of  wood.  The  rolling 
machine  is  moved  by  water  power.  The  hides  manufac- 
tured in  the  works  are  principally  South  American.  They 
are  purchased  in  New  York,  and  from  thence  shipped  to 


Crown   Point.     The  leather  product 


Crown  Point,  a  distance  of  nineteen  miles  from  the  tan- 
nery. The  hides  are  conveyed  from  the  landing  to  the 
works  by  the  same  route.  From  twenty  to  thirty  men  are 
occupied  about  the  works  and  a  large  additional  number 
are  employed  both  summer  and  winter,  in  lumbering,  in 
peeling  and  transporting  bark,  and  drawing  logs  by  sleigh- 
ing to  the  Schroon  river,  an  important  tributary  of  the  Hud- 
son, by  which  they  are  floated  to  Gldn's  Falls  and  Sandy  Hill 
to  be  manufactured  into  lumber  for  the  southern  market. 
All  the  tanneries  pursue  the  same  system.  In  the  efllcient 
management  of  Mi-.  Burhans,  the  business  of  this  establish- 
ment is  very  extensive  and  equally  prosperous.^  Schroon 
Lake  tannery,  was  erected  in  1852,  by  Lorenzo  Hall,  and 

^John  Roth. 
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is  now  owned  by  Milton  Sawyer  of  Glen's  Fsills.  It  is 
situated  on  a  small  brook  about  one  mile  west  of  Scbroon 
lake,  and  twenty-five  miles  west  of  Lake  Clianiplain. 
The  capital  employed  in  tliese  works  is  about  ten  thousand 
do.'ars.  This  tannery  is  capable  of  producing  about  six- 
teen thousand  sides  per  year,  and  consumes  about  one 
thousand  five  hundred  cords  of  bark. 

Schroon  Tannery  stands  on  Schroon  lake,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  stream  just  mentioned,  and  was  erected  in  18G1 
by  William  C.  Potter  and  Daniel  Wyman.  After  several 
transfers  the  title  of  tlie  property  is  now  invested  in  Mr. 
Gridley  T.  Thayer.  This  tannery  manufactures  about 
one  hundred  tons  of  leather  per  annum. 

Wickliam  Tannery  is  a  small  establishment  occupying  a 
site  at  the  mouth  of  the  same  stream,  and  opposite  to  the 
Sohroon  tannery.  It  is  owned  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Wick- 
ham,  and  is  used  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  upper 
leather. 

Hoffman  Tannery  was  erected  by  Bracket  &  Boyle,  in 
3856,  but  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Milton  Sawyer.  It  is 
situated  about  six  miles  west  of  his  Schroon  lake  tannery, 
and  about  thirty  miles  from  Lake  Champlain.  It  pos- 
sesses the  capacity  of  tanning  about  one  thousand  sides,  and. 
consumes  nine  hundred  cords  of  bark  yearly.  Mr.  Sawyer 
is  engaged  in  erecting  a  new  and  extensive  tannery  on 
the  branch  in  the  north  part  of  Schroon.  Sawyer  & 
Mead  are  now  building  a  first  class  tannery  on  the  west 
branch  of  the  Schroon  river,  about  three  miles  from  the 
state  road.  It  is  two  hundred  and  sixty-thi'ee  by  forty 
feet;  will  be  capable  of  tanning  from  two  hundred  and 
fifty  to  three  hundred  tons  of  leather  per  annum,  and  will 
consume  yearly  about  three  thousand  cords  of  bark. 

I  am  only  able  to  refer,  among  the  industrial  pursuits 
of  this  district,  to  a  large  work  situated  on  Mill  creek, 
east  of  Schroon  lake,  and  owned  by  Messrs.  Frazier, 
Major  k  Co.,  of  N^ew  York,  which  is  reported  to  consume 
fifteen  hundred  cords  of  bark  yearly.  Numerous  and 
very  extensive  tanneries  are  located  in  the  noilheru  sec- 
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tioiis  of  WiUTon  county,  whicli  are  largely  supplied  with 
bark  from  JOssex  (!<>uuty. 

The  Olmsteadv'dle  Tannery,  in  the  town  of  Minerva,  large 
ana  valuable  works,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  year 
1867.  A  part  of  the  structures  are  still  standing,  and 
now  owned  by  Messrs.  Frazier,  Major  &  Co.  Its  corre- 
spondent estimates  the  bark  formerly  consumed  by  this 
tannery,  at  live  thousand  cords  per  annum.  The  materials 
intended  for  the  Olmsteadville  works,  is  now  transported  to 
the  works  of  the  same  prop  cit  tors  at  Pottersville,  Warren 
county.  The  same  authority  states  that  the  various  tan- 
neries owned  by  this  company,  requires  the  bark  afforded 
by  twenty  thousand  logs  yearly. 

A  competent  authority  computes  tlio  bark  used  in  other 
tanneries  at  from  ten  thousand  to  tifteen  thousand  cords 
annually,  and  that  the  process  of  [iceling,  prepares  from  one 
hundred  thousand  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  logs 
for  the  mills  at  Glen's  Falls,  Sandy  Hill  and  Fort  Edward.' 

Sliipijurds.  The  largeuumber  of  vessels  of  various  descrip- 
tions employed  in  the  navigation  of  Lake  Champlain, 
requires  the  labors  of  numerous  ship  yards,  for  their  con- 
struction and  repairing.  Of  these,  Essex  county  has  its 
proportion.  This  business  at  one  time  was  carried  on  at 
Willsboro'  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  estuary  of  the 
Boquet  presenting  a  favorable  location  for  the  purpose. 
In  the  village  of  Essex,  Hoskins,  Ross  &  Co.,  have  esta- 
blished a  commodious  yard  for  boat  building  and  repairing, 
with  which  is  connected  a  steam  saw  mill,  and  shingle 
planing  mill,  with  a  grinding  attachmetit  and  carriage 
factory.^  Since  the  first  occupation  by  France,  Ticon- 
deroga  has  been  a  conspicuous  point  at  which  boats  and 
vessels  navigating  the  lake  have  been  built  and  equipped. 
To  provide  materials  for  this  purpose,  was  a  prominent 
motiv3,  for  the  erection  by  the  French,  of  the  saw  mills  at 
the  falls.  The  numerous  flotillas  which  traversed  the  lakes 
at  different  periods,  bearing  hostile  armies,  were  largely 
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constructed  at  Ticonderoga.  Amherst  paused  bere,  while 
awaiting  the  building  and  preparation  of  a  fleet  for  the 
invasion  of  Canada.  The  fleet  of  Arnolt",  with  nliicb  be 
combated  Carleton,  was  chiefly  constructed  at  this  point. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  (!hamplain  canal,  boat  buihling 
has  been  the  prominent  business  occupation  of  Ticonderoga. 
Mr.  Henry  Cassey  owns  a  ship  yard  at  tlie  Lower  falls, 
where  a  large  number  of  first  class  c.nal  boats  are  built 
yearly.  Two  other  yards  in  the  town  are  carrying  on  a 
regular  business,  in  this  industry.  During  the  last  ten 
years  an  average  often  boats,  of  one  hundred  tons  burthen 
each,  have  been  built  in  these  yards  annually.*  Another 
large  ship  yard  is  in  operation  at  Crown  Point. 
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AGRICULTUKE. 

In  describing  the  topographical  features  and  arrange- 
ment of  this  county,  in  the  preceding  pages,  1  have 
sufliiciently  noticed  its  agricultural  capabilities,  and  the 
soil  and  climate  of  its  various  districts.  The  same  transi- 
tions in  its  agricultural  progress  have  marked  every  section 
of  this  county.  The  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  when  first 
opened  to  cultivation,  yielded  abundant  harvests;  injudi- 
cious tillage  gradually  exhausted  its  })roductive  elements ; 
the  cause  which  tended  to  these  results  ceased ;  new 
interests  in  the  management  of  tl  o  land  were  excited,  and 
a  general  improvement  in  the  farms  was  produced  by  an 
ameliorated  system  of  husbandry.  The  county  still  ex- 
hibits these  various  phases  of  its  agriculture.  Some  farms 
are  just  emerging  from  the  primeval  wilderness;  some  are 
impoverished  and  exhausted  ;  others  are  commencing  the 
process  of  renovation;  while  many  others  have  attained  a 
degree  of  improved  culture  and  fertility,  scarcely  exceeded 
by  any  portion  of  the  state. 

» Alfred  Reed.    II.  0.  Burleigh  &  JBro. 
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Tho  lumber  buHiiicss  in  tlii.s  us  in  every  region,  appro- 
priate to  itH  ptirHnit,  captivated  the  mind  of  the  pioneer,  and 
allures  him  from  other  occupations.  The  winter  wa.s  de- 
voted to  this  omploymont.  Kvery  product  of  the  fartn 
calculated  to  return  fertilizing  elements  to  sustain  and  pro- 
mote its  productiveness,  was  borne  into  the  forests  and 
there  consumed.  At  the  approach  of  spring,  the  settler 
returned  to  his  farm,  bimself  and  his  team,  pmstrated  by 
tho  severe  hiborsof  the  winter,  and  illy  prepared  to  jierform 
the  recurring  duties  which  pressed  upon  him.  lie  con- 
ducts his  farming  operations  imperfectly  and  witiiout  skill. 
lie  has  no  deposits  of  maimre  to  apply  to  his  wasting  soil. 
The  earth,  by  constant  tillage,  without  renovation,  becomes 
impoverished.  Each  succeeding  year  witnesses  a  decrease 
in  the  harvest.  The  land,  exhausted  by  tliis  improvident 
management,  is  denounced  worthless  in  its  soil,  and  with- 
out fertility,  and  abandoned  to  briers  and  desolation,  or  is 
sacrificed  to  some  shrewd  purchaser,  and  its  owner  emi- 
grates to  new  scenes,  to  pass  through  the  same  alterations. 
In  this  stage  of  society,  agriculture  is  the  secondary  and 
subordinate  occupation. 

The  lumbering  business  closed,  the  farmer  resumes  his 
first  duties,  and  yields  to  the  land  the  labor  and  care  re- 
quired for  its  successful  cultivation.  In  a  manufacturing 
district,  and  such  is  j  reeminently  Essex  county,  the  team- 
ing upon  the  roaii,  v  nich  abstracts  so  much  of  the  time  of 
the  farmer,  and  the  fertilizing  riches  of  the  farm,  from  this 
land,  exercises  a  similar,  although  far  less  disastrous  eflfect, 
upon  its  agricultural  prosperity.  Other  causes  of  the  slow 
progress  in  the  agricultural  improvement  of  this  county 
are  suggested  by  an  intelligent  correspondent,'  in  reference 
to  a  single  town  but  applicable  to  all.  "  Conflicting  titles 
have  cast  a  shade  over  some  large  tracts,"  and  in  others 
"  much  of  the  land  has  been  occupied  under  contracts,  in 
their  terms  liable  to  constant  forfeiture."     Tenures  of  pro- 
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pcrty  80  frail  and  oontinnjent  in  overj'  region,  paralyze  the 
cftorfH  of  industry  and  enterprise. 

Tlie  early  settlers  rclio'd  chiefly  for  pasturage  and  winter 
fodder  upon  the  wild  grasses  and  herbage,  bountifully 
8n{)i)lied  by  tlie  beaver  meadows,  the  marshes  and  glades 
of  tiie  forests.  The  indigenous  grasses  of  this  region  are 
very  numerous,  and  many  of  tliem  liighly  nutritious  and 
valuable.  Several  varieties  of  the  ferns,  brakes  and  rushes 
ftflord  excellent  hay,  particularly  for  sheep.  The  instincts  of 
the  door  indicate  to  the  pioneer  the  most  useful  of  these 
resources. 

I  hesitate  to  decide,  whether  Tarn  authorized  in  classing 
the  white  clover,  trifolinm  i^epcns,  with  the  indigenous 
plants  of  this  region.  It  is  certain  that  it  soon  appears,  by 
a  spontaneous  growth  in  every  opening  of  the  forest,  and 
upon  soils  of  sand  and  gravel  formation.  Where  gypsum 
has  been  aiiplied,  or  sheep  have  ranged,  it  is  immediately 
introduced,  forming  a  massive  sward,  which  constitutes  a 
most  important  basis  for  future  tillage.  The  presence  of  a 
white  clover  turf  uniformly  secures  on  sandy  soils  an  excel- 
lent corn  crop  with  an  application  of  plaster. 

Wheat.  For  a  series  of  years  succeeding  the  first  occupa- 
tion of  the  county,  wheat  was  the  predominant  crop, 
particularly  in  that  section  of  it  which  lies  upon  Lake 
Champlain.  The  average  yield  on  new  laud  was  about 
twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre.  This  culture  gradually 
declined,  under  the  eflPects  o;"  a  change  of  seasons,  the 
exhaustion  of  the  quality  of  the  soil  adapted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat,  und  the  ultimate  infliction  of  the  wevil  and 
rust.  It  was  virtually  abandoned,  until  the  introduction 
of  the  Black  Sea  wheat,  which  gave  it  a  new  and  successful 
impulse.  The  tea  wheat  and  various  other  spring  varieties 
have  been  the  successive  favorites,  while  the  general  cul- 
ture of  wheat  has  been  largely  extended.  "Winter  wheat  is 
now  largely  cultivated. 

Rye,  in  several  towns  of  Essex  county,  wps  formerly  the 
predominant  crop.  It  is  now  very  generally  abandoned 
as  a  prominent  cereal  except  upon  light  and  gravelly  soils. 
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Rye  18  scldora  used  as  an  article  of  human  aliment,  and 
in  the  absence  of  distilleries,  is  chiefly  cultivated  for  ani- 
mal food.  The  straw  is  esteemed  valuable  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  when  cut  is  peculiarly  esteemed  for  horse  fodder 
combined  with  heavy  grain. 

Oats.  The  aggregate  produced  hi  Essex  county  is  very 
large.  It  is  cultivated  in  every  description  of  soil  ind  in 
every  section  of  the  county.  The  heaviest  crops  I  have 
examined  were  raised  in  the  new  openings  of  the  forests, 
upon  the  slopes  of  the  Adirondacs.  The  cultivation  of 
oats,  in  the  elevated  town  of  Newcomb  has  been  singularly 
successful. 

Jr'eas  are  cultivated  to  some  extent,  and  aiC  highly  es- 
teemed as  a  renovating  and  subduing  crop,  and  are  espe- 
cially efficient  and  useful,  in  the  extirpation  of  weeds  and 
bushes  upon  new  lands.  Peas  are  regarded  as  a  valuable 
substitute  for  corn  in  making  pork. 

Barley.  The  culture  of  this  grain  has  largely  increased 
in  the  county  and  with  favorable  results. 

^ieans  were  formerly  raised  only  in  connection  with 
corn,  but  recently  the  great  demand  for  the  article,  at  en- 
hanced prices,  has  largely  stimulated  its  more  extended 
cultivation. 

Buckwheat  and  Indian  luheat,  especially  the  former,  are 
largely  cultivated  iu  the  county,  although  many  f  irmers 
deprecate  th<^  husbandry  as  injudicious  and  improvident. 
Both  are  used  extensively  for  bog  feeding,  ground  or 
boiled.  Buckwheat,  floured  at  the  local  mills,  is  exported 
in  a  large  amount,  to  the  eastern  and  southern  markets. 

Potato.  This  crop  has  attained  great  prominence  in 
the  agriculture  of  the  county.  The  prevalence  of  the  dis- 
ease, which  impaired  r.nd  often  nearly  s'.isponded  the  culti- 
vation of  the  potato,  produced  an  entire  change  in  the 
tillage  connected  wich  it.  Heavy,  damp  and  higlily 
manured  lands,  which  once  were  deemed  indispensable  to 
the  successful  cultivation  of  the  potato,  have  been  aban- 
doned, and  light  gravelly  sandy  soils  have  been  substituted, 
vireen  unfermented  manures  are  considered  unsafe,  and 
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charcoal,  lime,  ashes,  plaster  and  special  fertilizers,  are  now 
generally  in  use.  The  potatoes  produced  in  this  district 
are  of  the  choicest  quality.  Of  late  they  have  heen  less 
exported  than  some  years  ago,  when  from  a  single  wharf 
ten  thousand  bushels  were  shipped  in  a  season.  In  the 
interior  of  the  county,  the  numerous  starch  factories  create 
a  certain  and  generally  remunerative  market  for  all  this 
crop  the  industry  of  the  farmer  can  produce. 

Com.  This  crop  may  be  pronounced  the  agricultural 
staple  of  Essex  county  and  the  basis  of  the  rotation  and 
renovating  system  of  its  husbandry.  The  stalks  of  corn 
are  highly  valued  as  a  fodder  for  neat  cattle,  and  when  fed 
to  milch  cows,  from  their  succulent  qualities  if  carefully 
preserved,  are  considered  by  most  farmers  superior  to  hay. 

Carrots,  Beets  and  lurnips  are  largely  cultivated  and 
extensively  used  in  feeding  horses,  neat  cattle  and  swine. 

Flax  is  seldom  cultivated  in  the  county.  Only  four 
acres  are  returned  in  the  census  of  1865,  as  approprkted  to 
the  crop,  and  not  a  single  acre  of  hemp. 

Hay.  This  crop  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  always 
commands  the  highest  prices.  The  production  of  hay,  how- 
ever, in  the  country,  falls  immensely  below  the  consump- 
tion. Large  quantities  of  pressed  hay  is  annually  imported 
from  Washington  county,  Vermont  a^d  Canada. 

Stock. 

Numerous  dairies  exist  m  the  county,  and  some  of  them 
of  a  superior  character,  and  embracing  excellent  cows ; 
most  of  these  possess  an  infusion  of  pure  blood ;  but  few 
an'.ials  are  found  in  the  district  exclusively  of  thorough- 
bred stock. 

It  is  apparent,  from  the  table  of  census  returns,  that 
the  wool  growing  interest  of  Essex  county  has  attained 
very  considerable  importance.  The  climate,  the  physical 
formation,  the  soil  and  position  of  this  region  will  combine 
to  render  this  territory  one  of  the  most  eligible  and  pro- 
sperous wool  growing  districts  of  the  state. 
31 
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In  no  department  of  its  husbandry  has  this  county 
exhibited  more  decided  progress,  than  in  the  quality  and 
character  of  its  stock.  I  cannot  ascertain  that  a  thorough 
bred  animal  was  owned  in  the  country,  until  about  the  year 
1847.  Grades  of  Teeswater  and  Durham  had  been  intro- 
duced probably  before  that  period.  It  now  contains  indi- 
viduals of  nearly  every  breed,  that  may  almost  maintain: 
an  equal  competition  with  the  stock  of  any  section  of  the 
state.  A  race  of  horses,  almost  indigenous  to  its  soil,  is  dis- 
seminated through  the  count}^  which  combine  proper!''>9 
of  rare  excellence.  The  high  reputation  of  th(  31:.. 
Hawk  horses  has  become  widely  diffused,  and  each  year 
adds  to  their  consideration.  In  no  district  have  they  been 
more  extensively  bred,  or  attained  greater  perfection  than 
in  this  region. 

Fkuit. 

The  Champlain  valley  is  preeminently  adapted,  in  soil 
and  climate,  to  the  production  of  most  varieties  of  the  apple. 
The  list  of  apples  cultivated  in  this  district  is  very  nume- 
rous, and  the  quality  generally  of  the  highest  excellence. 

Many  old  orchards  still  exist,  whi<^h  were  planted  at 
the  first  settlement  of  the  country.  The  pioneer,  usually, 
brought  with  his  household  goods,  the  bag  of  apple  seeds 
from  his  N^ew  England  home,  and  the  young  orchard  was 
among  the  earliest  evidences  of  improvement  and  civiliza- 
tion. The  perversion  of  this  rich  bounty  of  providence, 
for  a  period,  created  a  prejudice,  which  led  to  the  neglect 
of  its  culture. 

A  few  years  ago,  five  thousand  engrafted  apple  trees  were 
planted  in  a  single  season  in  the  town  of  Crown  Point. 

Other  town 8 have  been  equally  conspicuous  in  this  enter- 
prise. Large  fields  are  devoted  to  the  apple  culture,  and  in 
all  the  eastern  towns,  young  trees  not  yet  in  bearing  occupy 
extensive  areas  and  impart  to  the  territory  a  pleasant  aspect 
of  thrift  and  improvement.  In  Willsboro'  and  Essex,  it 
seems  as  if  the  whole  region  would  soon  be  converted  into 
one  vast  orchard.  The  former  town  alone,  it  is  estimated, 
exported  in  the  autumn  of  '68,  between  four  and  five  thou- 
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sand  barrels  of  apples,  of  which  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred 
oarrels  were  selected  -raft.s.'  Engrafted  trees  are  now 
chiefly  cultivated.  The  inferior  apples  not  adapted  to 
market,  are  dried,  or  used  for  the  feed  of  animals,  and  a 
very  small  portion  is  manufactured  into  cider.  A  large 
qu.Uixtity  of  this  kind  of  fruit  are  purchased  and  transported 
by  bateau  loads  into  Canada. 

Plums  are  cultivated  in  numerous  varieties  and  of  great 
excellence,  and  are  largely  exported.  The  crop  is  fre- 
quently impaired  and  often  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  the 
eircuho.  This  pestilent  uisect  infests,  also,  the  cherry. 
Many  varieties  of  the  pe^.r  are  now  cultivated  successfully 
and  exported  to  considerable  extent. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  the  grape  culture,  and  em- 
bracmg   the  more  hardy  variety,  with  favorable  results. 
The    origmal   vine  of   the  Adirondac  grape   was   disco- 
vered beneath  a  cliff  of  the  mountain,   at   Port  Henry 
upon  the  grounds  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Weatherbee.     Whether  a 
native  growth  or  a  seedling  of  thelsabella,  is,  I  think,  un- 
determined, but  propagated  by  the  skill  and  enterprise  of 
Mr.  J.  W.  Bailpy  qf  Pluttsburg,  it  has  attained  celebrity 
as  a  fruit  and  proved  a  source  of  large  income  to  the  pro- 
prietors.    Other   varieties  of  the   native  grape  might  by 
care  and  skill  be  successfully  cultivated.      The  blue  or 
huckleberry  appears  in  great  profusion  upon  new  clearings 
on   light   soils,  and  particularly  those  which   have   been 
burnt  over.     The  product  of  fruit  is  often  immense,  and 
Its  picking,  boxing  and  transportation,  furnish   employ- 
ment to  crowds  of  laborers  of  every  age  and  sex,  through 
a  long  term  in  the  summer  and  autumn.     This  humble 
occupation  diffuses  through  the  interior  of  the  county,  no 
inconsiderable  sums  of  money. 

Public  iMPitovEMENTS. 
Several  projects  of  public  improvement  which  have  been 
contemplated  or  now  in  agitation,  demand  a  brief  notice. 
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The  Internal  Navigation.  Almost  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  the  plan  was  agitated  of  uniting  the  lakes  and  rivers 
of  the  interior  wilderness,  and  by  artificial  agency,  to 
form  an  extended  inland  navigation.  The  progress  of 
rail  roads,  and  their  approach  to  that  region  —  circum- 
stances which  did  not  enter  into  the  imaginings  of  the 
projectors  of  this  improvement — may  render  it  neither 
expedient  nor  practicable,  but  the  facts  are  of  interest,  and 
worthy  of  historical  commemoration. 

The  prominent  idea  in  this  scheme,  originally  contem- 
plated an  artificial  communication  between  Port  Kent,  on 
Lake  Champlain,  and  Booneville,  on  the  Black  river  canal. 
The  system  of  hikes  in  the  interior,  which  are  united  by 
a  series  of  rivers,  indicate  the  course,  and  were  designed 
to  form  the  route  of  this  improvement.  It  appears  from 
the  report  of  Professor  F.  N.  Benedict,  that  nature  has 
formed  a  practicable  route  for  this  improvement,  in  the 
direct  line  from  Purmort's  rapids,  a  point  on  the  Saranac 
river,  on  the  line  between  Essex  and  Clinton  counties,  to 
tj:e  Moose  river,  twenty-one  miles  from  Booneville,  with 
which  the  contemplated  navigation  must  be  connected  by 
a  canal  or  rail  road.  This  route,  starting  from  Purmort's 
rapids,  passes  through  the  county  of  Essex,  by  the  Sara- 
nac; along  the  lower  and  upper  Saranac  lakes;  the 
Raquette  river.  Long,  Forked  and  Raquette  lakes,  and 
the  intervening  streams,  to  the  series  of  Moose  river 
lakes,  and  thence  down  that  stream  to  the  western  termi- 
nation. This  track  may  rt.(dily  be  traced  on  the  very 
accurate  maps  of  this  region  recently  published. 

The  following  impressive  facts  are  established  by  these 
investigations.  There  exists,  Professor  Benedict  states, 
in  this  direct  course,  a  navigation  competent  to  steamers, 
of  fifty-six  miles,  and  by  small  boats  of  fifty-five  miles 
further.  A.,  distance  only  of  seven  and  one-fourth  miles 
occurs  along  this  route,  partially  or  entirely  interrupted 
by  obsi^ructions  which  will  require  removing,  to  complete 
the  navigation  the  whole  line  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
miles.    The  lateral  navigation,  branching  from  this  main 
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trunk,  formed  by  the  rivers  and  lakes,  which  are  mingled 
with  those  above  enumerated,  affords  an  additional  com- 
munication, navigable  by  steamers,  of  thirty-three  miles, 
and  by  small  boats  of  ten  tons  burthen,  of  thirty-eight 
miles  more,  with  an  intervening  obstruction  of  only  one- 
half  mile.  The  result  shows  the  existence,  in  that  .seques- 
tered wilderness,  of  a  navigation  adapted  to  steam  boats 
of  eighty-nine  miles,  and  to  small  boats,  of  ninety-three 
miles,  which  is  obstructed  by  natural  impediments  inter- 
posing in  difterent  localities,  and  embracing  in  the  aggre- 
gate, the  trifling  distance  of  seven  and  three-quarters 
miles.  The  total  length  of  the  proposed  improvement  is 
one  hundred  and  ninety  miles.  The  obstacles  which 
exist  chiefly  occur  in  low  and  marshy  ground,  and  may 
be  readily  surmounted.  Mr.  Benedict  exhibits  minute 
calculations,  in  which  he  ^stimatf^s  the  expense  of  improv- 
ing the  whole  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles,  which 
embraces  the  lateral  branches,  at  ^312,950;  with  an  aver- 
age cost  per  mile  of  ^1,611.  The  cost  of  opening  the  direct 
route,  $292,950;  at  an  average  expense  per  mile  of  $2,482. 

This  estimate  contemplates  merely  an  improvement 
of  the  existing  navigation,  and  surmounting  the  impedi- 
ments which  occui'  along  the  seven  and  three-quarters 
miles. 

The  lateral  branches  of  tliis  navigation,  included  in  the 
survey  of  Prof.  Benedict,  would  penetrate  deeply  towards 
the  west  into  the  forest  of  St.  Lawrence,  Hamilton  and 
Franklin  counties,  and  on  the  eastward  along  the  western 
limits  of  Essex,  almost  touching  the  vast  iron  masses  of  the 
Adirondacs,  and  opening  their  resources  to  the  wants  and 
enterprise  of  the  coal  mines  of  the  west.  In  reference  to 
this  navigation,  he  says  :  "  Extensive  lines  of  small  boat 
navigation,  with  very  few  and  short  interruptions,  traverse 
all  considerable  sections  of  the  surface.  The  aggregate 
extent  of  these  lines  is  probably  no  less  than  three  hundred 
miles,  all  of  which  could  be  rendered  navigable  for  boats  of 
fifty  tons  burthen  at  comparatively  trifling  expense. 
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Eail  Roads. 

I  elsewhere  speak  of  the  infinite  importance  to  the  utiliz- 
ing of  the  vast  undeveloped  wealth  of  Essex  county  that 
rail  roads  should  penetrate  this  secluded  section  of  the 
state.  I  have  also  adverted  to  the  road  now  in  progress, 
which  was  intended  to  traverse  the  south-western  part  of 
the  county,  and  to  local  train  ways  in  the  towns  of  Moriah 
and  Westport.  The  former  of  these  roads,  which  is  now 
believed  to  be  in  vigorous  prosecution,  or  a  branch  has 
been  authorized  by  special  statutes  to  pass  up  the  valley 
of  the  Schroon  and  to  unite  with  some  other  road,  by 
which  it  may  form  a  connection  witii  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Partial  surveys,  in  accordance  with  this  privilege,  have  been 
already  made. 

Several  organizations  at  different  periods  have  been 
formed,  with  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  great  pub- 
lic and  commercial  necessity  I  have  mentioned,  but  with 
results  wholly  unsatisfactory.  A  more  recent  project, 
conducted  by  the  White  Hall  and  Plattsburg  Rail  Road 
Companv,and  aided  to  a  small  extent  by  a  state  donative, 
promiseL  a  more  certain  and  practical  issue.  A  space  of 
twenty  miles  from  Plattsburg  to  a  locality  on  the  Au 
Sable  known  as  the  Point  of  Rocks,  within  three  miles 
of  Au  Sable  Forks,  has  been  completed  upon  which  trains 
are  now  running.  Another  section  of  this  road  south  of 
Port  Henry  and  about  nine  miles  in  length  is  nearly 
finished.  In  the  intermediate  distance  it  is  understood 
the  YQi}te  is  surveyed  and  located.  The  Hon.  John  Ham- 
mond is  president  of  this  company.  Another  company 
has  been  organized  under  the  namr  of  Northern  Air  Line 
Rail  Road  Company,  with  Silas  Arnold,  Esq.,  president, 
which  proposes  to  construct  a  line,  that  shall  connect  with 
the  former  in  Peru  or  Plattsburg  at  the  north,  and  in 
Westport  or  Moriah  at  the  south. 
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Plank  Roads. 
A  number  of  these  works  were  constructed  some  years 
ago  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  Altliough  they  have 
been  immensely  valuabL  and  productive  to  the  transport- 
ing business  of  the  region,  these  roads  have  not,  from 
tneir  perishable  nature,  under  the  abrasion  of  heavy  teams 
proved  remunerative  financial  investments  by  the  direct 
returns  of  dividends.  Many  of  the  roads  have  been  aban- 
doned and  none,  I  think,  yields  more  than  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain  the  necessary  repairs. 

Commerce. 
The  commerce  of  Lake  Champlain  is  now  large  and 
every  year  augments.     The  lumber,  the  ore,  and  iron  fa- 
brics of  the  north,  combined  with  the  grain  and  flour  of 
the  west,  and  the  coal  and  merchandise  from  the  south 
constitute  a  vast  trade.     To  their  domestic  resources  may 
be  added  the  productions  of  Canada,  which  seek  a  market 
by  this  avenue  and  the  goods  chiefly  bonded  that  pass  into 
the  dominion  from  American  ports,  and  much  of  which  is 
re  urned  under  fresh  entries,   all  swelling  this  immense 
internal  commerce.    Numerous  Canadian  vessels,  designed 
for  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  readily  distin- 
guishable from  American  craft  by  their  peculiar  structure 
and  appearance,  reach   the   waters   of  Champlain  by  the 
Chamblee  canal.     Vessels  from  the  upper  lakes  are  occa- 
sionally observed  in  our  harbors.     A  large  class  of  the 
population  contiguous  to  the  lake  is  connected  with  its 
navigation.     This  occupation  forms  an  admirable  school 
for  the   acquisition  of  nautical  skill  and  experience,  and 
creates  a  bold  and  expert  body  of  mariners.     If  the  public 
exigencies  shall  again  demand  a  national  fleet  upon  Cham 
pkin,  her  own  marine  would  promptly  supply  daring  and 
eflicient  crews.     The  following  tabular  statement  presents 
a  view  of  this  commerce  and  the  sailors  engaged  in  it  • 
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Statement  of  the  Number,  Tonnage  and  Oreios  of  Vessels  navi- 
gating Lake  Champlain  on  the  20th  of  June,  1868. 

Number.  Tonnage.  CrowB. 

Steamers,  ships,  and  canal  boats.  Dis- 
trict of  Champlain, 672  43,512  1,800 

Vermont, 34  4,847  300 

Canadian  vessels, 165  13,656  753 

American  vessels  from  other  districts 

(estimated), 150  12,350  450 

'J'otal, 1,021        73,8651 

1 1  have  received  the  above  from  the  kindness  of  Hon.  Jacob  Parmorter, 
collector  of  the  Champlain  district. 
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APPENDIX  A. 
Letter  from  General  Webb  to  Colonel  Munroe. 

Fort  Edward,  August  4th,  12  at  noon. 

Sir  :  I  am  directed  by  General  Webb  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  three  of  your  letters  bearing  date  nine  o'clock  yesterday 
morning  and  one  about  six  in  the  evening  by  the  rangers  which  are 
the  only  men  that  have  got  in  here,  except  two  yesterday  morning 
with  your  first,  acquainting  him  that  the  enemy  were  in  sight. 
He  has  ordered  me  to  acquaint  you  that  he  does  not  think  it  pru  - 
dent  (as  you  know  his  strength  at  thfs  place)  to  attempt  a  junction 
or  to  assist  yon.  till  roinfnrced  by  thn  militiii  of  the  colnnifis  fnr 
.the  immediate  march,  of  which,  repeated  expresses  have  been  sent. 
One  of  our  scouts  brought  in  a  Canadian  prisoner  last  night  from 
the  investing  party,  which  is  very  large,  and  Lave  possessed  all  the 
grounds  five  miles  on  this  side  of  Fort  William  Henry.  The  num- 
ber of  the  enemy  is  very  considerable  the  prisoners  say,  eleven 
thousand,  and  have  a  large  train  of  artillery  with  mortars,  and 
were  to  open  their  batteries  this  day. 

The  general  thought  proper  to  send  you  this  intelligence,  that  in 
case  he  should  be  so  unfortunate,  from  the  delays  of  the  militia,  not 
to  have  it  in  his  power  to  give  you  timely  assistance,  you  might  be 
able  to  make  the  best  terms  left  in  your  power. 

The  bearer  is  a  sergeant  of  the  Connecticut  forces,  and  if  he  is 
happy  enough  to  get  in,  will  bring  advices  from  you.     We  keep  con- 
tinual scouts  going  to  endeavor  to  bring  intelligence  from  you.     I 
am,  sir,  with  the  heartiest  and  most  anxious  wishes  for  your  welfare 
your  most  obedient,  humble  servant,  ' 

E.  Bartram,  Aid-de-oamp. 
To  Col.  Monroe,  or  ofiicer  commanding  at  Fort  William  Henry. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

3l0NTCAIiM. 

M.  Jean  Pierre  dc  Bou<?ainville  addressed  the  subjoiuod  letter  to 
William  Pitt; 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Wm.  Pitt. 

Sir:  The  honor  paid  during  your  ministry  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Wolfe  gives  me  room  to  hope  that  you  will  not  disapprove  of 
the  grateful  efforts  made  by  the  French  troops  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm.  The  corpse  of  that  general 
who  was  honored  with  the  regret  of  your  nation,  is  buried  at  Que- 
bec. I  have  the  honor  to  send  you  an  epitaph,  which  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  and  lielles-Lettres  have  wrote  for  him,  and  I  would 
beg  the  favor  of  you,  sir,  to  read  it  over,  and  if  there  be  nothing 
improper  in  it,  to  procure  me  a  permi.ssion  to  send  it  to  Quebec,  en- 
graved in  marble  to  be  put  over  the  Marquis  Montcalm's  tomb.  If 
the  permi.ssion  should  be  granted,  may  i  presume,  sir,  to  entreat 
the  honor  of  a  line  to  ac(|uaint  me  with  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
send  me  a  passport  that  engraved  marble  may  be  received  on  board 
an  English  vessel,  and  that  Mr.  Murray,  governor  of  Quebec,  may 
give  leave  to  have  it  put  up  in  the  Ursuline  Church.  I  ask  pardon, 
sir,  for  taking  off  your  attention,  even  for  a  moment,  from  your  im- 
portant concerns,  but  to  endeavor  to  immortalize  great  men  and 
illustrious  citizens,  is  to  do  honor  to  you.     I  am,  etc., 

Bougainville. 
Paris,  March  26th,  1761. 


: 


: 


Reply  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

Sir :  It  is  a  real  satisfaction  to  me  to  send  you  the  king's  consent 
on  such  an  interesting  subject,  as  the  very  handsome  epitaph  drawn 
by  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  at  Paris,  for  the  Marquis  de  Mont- 
calm, which  is  desired  to  be  sent  to  Quebec,  engraved  on  marble,  to 
be  set  up  on  the  tomb  of  that  illustrious  warrior.  The  whole  senti- 
ments expressed  in  the  desire  to  pay  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
their  general,  by  the  French  troops  who  served  in  Canada,  and  who 
saw  him  fall  at  their  head,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  him  and  worthy 
of  them,  cannot  be  too  much  applauded. 

I  shall  take  pleat 'ire,  sir,  in  facilitating  a  design  so  full  of  respect 
to  the  deceased,  and  as  soon  as  I  am  informed  of  the  measures  taken 
for  embarking  the  niavble,  I  shall  immediately  give  the  pa.ssport 
you  desire,  and  send  orders  to  the  governor  oi'  Canada  I'or  its  recep- 
tion. As  to  the  rest,  be  assured,  sir,  that  I  have  a  just  sense  of  the 
obliging  things  said  to  mo  in  the  letter  with  which  you  honored  me, 
and  that  I  think  it  a  singular  happiness  to  have   an  opportunity  to 
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express  those  sentiraenta  of  distiiifijuislied  esteem  and  consideration 

with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc.,  tit  t. 

'       '  W .  Pitt. 

April  10th,  1701. 

This  correspondence,  so  graceful  and  diirtiified,  and  worthy  the 
exalted  subject,  resulted  in  the  engraving  of  the  uiagnificent  epi- 
taph annexed  by  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres 
of  I'aris : 

General  Montcalm's  Epitaph. 

UW  JAVh'T. 

Utro(iuo  in  orbc  n'ternuMi  Victurus 

LuDovrd's  JoHEi'iiuH  i)K  Montcalm  (»ozon, 

Marchio  ynnfti  Vcrani,  Baro  (Jahriaci, 

Ordinis  Sancti  Ludovici,  Commcndator, 

Le^atuH  Gcncralis  Excrcituiuu  (Jallicorum. 

EgrcgiuH  tit  Cives  ct  Miles, 

NulliuB  Itci  apputcns,  pra-tcniuani  vorac  laudis, 

Ingenio  I'clici  ut  littciris  oxciilto, 

Oniniis  Militia-  gracilis  jht  contimuidccora  ciiicimus, 

Omuiuni  In-lli  Artiuni,  teniiiorum,  discriniiuum 

jfiiarus 

In  Italia,  in  Bolii'iniri,  in  CJcmiania, 

Dux  IndiistriuH ; 

Mandata  sibi,  ita  soniiicr  gcrens,  ut  majoribus 

par  htibcrt'tur. 

Jam  Claris  jxTiculis, 

Ad  tutandum  CanadcuHL-in  Proviuciam  missi:" 

Parvu  Milituni  manu.  Hostiuni  copias,  uon  soniel 

ropulit : 

Proi)Ugnacula  copit  viris  anuisque,  instructissima. 

Al^oris,  InodifT,  vigilarum,  laboriH  paticns, 

Suis  unici'i  i>r()si)icien8,  iinniemor  sui, 

Hostis  acor,  Victor  Mansuetus. 

Fortunani  virtuto,  viriuin  inopiam,  peritiil 

Et  celeritate,  coniijensavit. 

Imminens  C'olouiap  Fatum  ut  consilio  ot  manu  per 

quadrieunium  Hustinuit. 

Tandem  ingentem  oxercitmu  Ducc  strenuo  (;t 

audaci, 

Classpuiquc  onini  bcllorum  niolo  jrravem, 

Multiplici  ju-udt'iitiA,  diii  liidificatus, 

Vi  ])(>rtractiis  nd  diiuicaiiduui, 

In  priiuA  acic,  in  ])rim()  coiitlictu,  vulncratus, 

Rclij^ioni,  nuam  semper  coluerat,  inuitens, 

Magno  suoruHi  desidcrio,  nee  sine  hostium 

nnerure  extinctus  est. 

Die  XIV  Septi'ui.  A.  D.  M.DCC.LIX. 

Jiltat.  XLVIII. 

Mortales  optimi  Duels  exuvias,  in  excavatu  liumo, 

Quara  Globus  bellieus  decidens,  disilicnsque 

defbde.'at, 

Galli  lu^entes  deposuerunt 

Et  generosa?  Hostium  fidei  commendarunt.' 


ill 
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The  letter  of  Moiitcalm  from  wliich  oxtrftctH  iire  introducotl  in 
the  text  i.s  eopied  by  ('iirlyle  in  his  FreiJcrlcIc  thr  (Irait  (vol.  v, 
pages  149-51)  from  a  work  by  IJeatson  entitled  Plulm  nf  Ahrn- 
ham  which  enibraccH  a  correspondence  ran^inj;  from  1757  to  1759 
l-eiwoen  M.  M.  Herryer  and  De  La  Mole  and  Montcalm.  The 
gcnuinenes.'<  of  these  letters  has  been  ((uestioncd,  but  (Jarlylo  u.ses 
them  without  dissent,  and  in  my  view  they  are  impressed  by  inhe- 
rent evidences  of  authenticity.  My  limits  only  permit  me  to 
reproduce  in  addition  to  the  extracts  in  the  text,  the  closing  para- 
graphs copied  by  (Jarlyle  : 

"  So  confident  am  I  of  what  I  write  that  I  will  allow  but  ten  years 
after  the  con([ucHt  of  (!anada  to  see  its  fulfillment. 

"  Thus  as  a  Frenchman  do  I  to-day  console  my.self  for  the  danger 
so  imminent  and  pressing  of  seeing  this  colony  lost  to  my  country." 

The  courtesy  of  an  eminent  .scholar  and  jurist  of  ('anada  (the 
Honorable  Charles  Mondelet  of  the  court  of  appeals)  has  enabled 
me  to  subjoin  some  valuable  particulars  connected  with  the.se  evf 

M.  Jean  Pierre  de  Hougainville,  the  elegant  corresponde 
Pitt),  was  brother  to  Colonel  IJougainvilie,  the  protege  and  a; 
Montcalm,  and  the  great  circumnavigator.  In  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  French  troops,  animated  by  their  ardent  sentiments, 
in  which  the  memory  of  Montcalm  was  cherished,  Hougiiinville 
cau.sed  the  inscription  to  be  prepared  by  the  Academy  and  engraved 
it  is  supposed  upon  a  marble  slab  desif,:ied  for  a  mural  monument  to 
be  placed  in  the  church  of  the  Ursulines  at  Quebec.  It  is  believed 
that  in  pursuance  of  the  assent  of  the  British  government,  the 
slab  v/ixa  sent  to  Canada,  but  no  traces  or  vestige  of  it  now  exist. 
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Civil  List  of  Essex  County. 
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Supnemc  Court. — Fourth 
trict. 

Augustus  C.  Hand, 

County  Judges. 

IjhVniel  Ross 

Dean  Edson,  

Reuben  Whallon,  

Wolcott  Tyrill, 

IIcMiry  11.  Ross,  

John  IC.  McVine, 

Robert  S.  Hale, 

Byron  Pond, 


Dis- 


1800 
1823 
1831 

1838 
1847 
1848 
1856 
1804 


Representatives  in   Congress 
dents  of  Fsse.t  Count// 

Benjamin  Pond,. .1811  and 

Asa  Adgate, 1815  and 

Ezra  C.  Gro,ss,  ...1819  and 

Henry  H.  Ross,  

Isaac  Finch, 

Reuben  Whallon, 

Augustus  C.  Hand, 

Thomas  A.  Tomlinson, 


Orlando  Kellogg,. 


,  rest- 
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r!enrf,'c  R.   Andrews 1849 

(it!o  A.  Siiniinmm,  ]HhH  nnd  1855 
Kobt,  S.  IJalo  to  till  viicuncy,  18G5 

State  Senators. 

Reuben  Snnford 1828 

Aufiustus  C.  Hand, 1844 

James  S.  Whallon, 1847 

Eli  VV.  Ropers, 1852 

Ralph  A.  Lovehmd, \%bl 

riihiior  E.   Havens 1805! 

Matthew  Hale,  18G7 

Memhera  of  AscmhJy. 

Wm.  Gilliland  (Clinton  and 

Essex,) 1800 

William  Bailey, 1802 

Thomas  Stower  (Essex,)  ..  1803 

f  ]804 
Theodoross  Ross, \  1805 

(1806 
Stephen  Cuyler,  1807 

(1808 
Benjamin  Pond, }  1809 

(1810 

f  181 1 
Delavan  PcLance,  Jr.,  ...  -J  ,j.,o 

Manoah  Miller, 1813 

Levi  Thompson, 1814 

(■1815 

Reuben  Sanford \  1816 

(1817 
rl818 

John  Hoffnagle J  }^J^ 

[1827 

Ebenezer  Douglass, 1821 

Isaac  Finch,  1822  and  1824 

Asa  Adgate, 1823 

William  Smith.. ..1825  and  1820 

EzraC.  Gross 18i28  and  1829 

Williaiu  Kirbj, 1830 

Joseph  S.  Reed, 1831 

Isaac  Vanderwarker, 1832 

Almerin  Smith, 1833 

Barnabus  Myrick, 1834 

Thomas  A.   Tomlinson, 1835 


Thomas  A.  Tomlinson, 183G 

1837 

Gideon  Hammond, {  {Jj^.^ 

1814 
1840 

George  A.  Simmons, I  1841 

(l842 

Samuel  Shumway, 1843 

John  C.  Hammond, 1845 

Caleb  J).  Barton 1840 

William  H.  Butrick, |  }J^J 

George  W.  GoflF,  1849  and  1850 

AbiahamWeldon, I  J^fJ 

'  1  1 852 

-Jonathan  Burnett, i  \^Jf^, 

(  ln54 

Nathaniel  C.  Boynton, 1855 

John  A.  Lee,  185G 

Ralph  A.  Loveland, 1857 

Monroe  Hall, |  JJ^^ 

Martin  Finch, i  J^?? 

(  18G2 

Palmer  E.  Havens,  }  18(53 

(l8G7 
f  18G4 

William  H.  Richardson,  }  1805 

(l86G 

s— 'K™' {r^D 

Sheriffs. 

Thomas  Stower, 1790 

Jonathan  Lyndo, 1802 

Jo"hn  Hoffnagle,  Jr., ]80G 

(  1808 
William  Kirby, }  1821 

(1822 

Delavan  De  Lance, 1812 

George  Throop, 1813 

Luther  Adgate, 1819 

Coughton  Lobdell 1815 

Samuel  Murt^ock,   |  J^^J 
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Leander  J.  Lockwood, 1828 

Solo!ii(„)  Everest, 18:^1 

John  Harris, ..  1837 

Alanson  Wilder, 1840 

Chilion  A.  Tremble, 1843 

Norman  Page, 1841) 

Aaron  B.  March,  1849 

Charles  W.  Ensign, 1852 

Jacob  Parmerter, 1855 

Elisha  A.  Adams, 1858 

William  W.  Tabor, 1861 

Ransom  L.  Locke,  1864 

Abijah  Perry, 1867 

County  Clerks. 

Stephen  Cuyler,  1799 

Simeon  Prisbee,  1808 

William  Kirbey 1813 

Thomas  Stower, 1815 

Ashley  Pond, 1821 

Leonard  Stow, 1827 

Edwards.  Cuyler,  1833 

Edmund  F.  Williams, 1839 

George  S.  Nicholson, 1848 

Elisha  A.  Adams, 1851 

Robert  W.  Livingstone,...  1857 
William  E.  Calkins, 1860 

County    Treasurers  under  consti- 
tution of  1846. 

Safford  E.  Hale,  Nov. ..  1848 
John  L.  Merriam,  "...  1857 
Charles  N.  Williams,  ".....  1860 

Surrogates. 

William  Gilliland,  Mar.  24,  1800 
James  McCrea,  Oct.  29,  1801 
Thomas  Treadwell,  Mar.  14, 1807 
Ezra  C.  Gross,  Feb.  13, 1815 
Ashley  Pond,  Mar.  2,  1819 


John  Calkins,  Mar.   3, 1821 

Augustus  C.  Hand,  Apr.  15,  1831 
Orlando  Kellogg,    Jan.  24, 1840 
Robert  W.  Livings- 
tone, Jan.  24, 1844 

In  1846  duties  assigned  to  County 
Judge.  Special  Judge  and 
Surrogate. 

Martin  F.  Nichol- 
son, Nov.        1857 
Office  abolished,      Jan.         1860 

District  Attorney. 

Ralph  Hascall,  Jan.  13,  1818 
Dean  Edson,  Mar.    3,  1821 

David  B.  McNeil,  Oct.  2,  1828 
Gardner  Stone,  Apr.  11,  1833 
Moses  T.  Clough,  Sept.  24, 1844 
Edward  S.  Shum- 

way,  resigned,  Nov.  1850 
James  P.  Butler,  Apr.  12, 1852 
Hiram  M.  Chace.  Nov.  1855 
Byron  Pond,  '  Nov.  1858 
Martin  Finch,  1864 

Arod  K.  Dudley,  1867 

Delegates  to   Constitutional    Con- 
vention. 

Thomas  Treadwell 
(Clinton  and  Es- 
sex), convention  of,  1801 

Reuben  Sanford,  Es- 
sex, convention  of,  1821 

George  A.  Simmons,  1846 

Mathew  Hale,  1867 

Regent  of  University. 
Robert  S.  Hale,      Mar.  29, 1859 
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APPENDIX  D. 

_    The  census  returns  of  Essex  for  1865  embrace  the  following  stat- 
istics  :  o    """ 

Land  improved, 246,824 

Lands  unimproved, 442  186 

Sheep  shorn,  62,201 

Milch  cows, 9  219 

Wnnl  Pounds. 

^^,^}' 252,226 

^""«''' 654,174 

Tons  of  hay, 48jj2 

Spring  wheat,  , ge'sSS" 

™' 913,912 

S^interrye,  63,68 

Buckwheat gg  j  jq 

Indiar.  corn, ioi,324 

^('^^^oea,   400,574 

AT     1  Pounds. 

Maple  sugar 93^949 

xj  Bushels. 

^«""S'  13,943 


My  limits  will  not  permit  the  reproducing  the  elaborate  statisti- 
cal tables,  which  will  be  found  by  reference  to  census  returns. 
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Abercronil'-c,  his  antecedents,  84; 
expedition  against  Tioonderoga, 
S.'j ;  conduct  at  Ticonderoga,  'J3 ; 
retreats  to  Lalve  George,  1)5. 

Abraliani,  Plains  of,  114. 

Adams,  11.  .1.,  275,  280,  287. 

Aerial  curreRts,  870. 

Agassiz,  Prof.,  851,  420. 

Agriculture,  477;  how  aflectcd  by 
lumbering,  478;  by  teaming, 
478;  by  conflicting  titles,  11; 
products  of,  479;  stock,  481; 
statistics  of,  495. 

Aiken,  C.  H.,  238. 

Albany,  convention  at,  39. 

Allen,'Ebene/er,  takes  Mt.  Defiance, 
187 ;  captures  English  near  Es 
sex,  188. 

Allen,  Ethan,  captures  Ticonderoga, 
134;  at  St.  John,  139;  notice  of, 
140;  defeated  and  captured  at 
Montreal,  145;  his  treatment, 
145. 

Allen,  W.,  238. 

An-erican  army  its  condition,  147, 
152;  sickncfsof,  153;  sufferings 
at  Crown  Toint,  102. 

Amherst  repairs  to  Lake  George, 
102:  character,  102;  delay,  104; 
occupies  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point,  104;  constructs 
road  to  Cbarlestown.  105; 
expedition  of  returns  to  Crtnvn 
Point,  109;  relies  of,  109;  works 
of  at  Crown  Point  and  Ticon- 
deroga, 112;  advances  against 
Montreal,  114,  and  captures  it, 
J  J  (J. 

Archer,  Lester,  253, 250. 

Armstrong,  Thomas,  292.  | 

Arnold,  ikmedicl,  holds  commission 
from  Massachusetts,  133;  all 
Ticonderoga,  133 ;  seizes  vessels  ; 
at  St  Johns,  139;  constructs  j 
fleet,  103;  attacked  at  Valcour,  ; 
108 ;  defeated  and  burns  his  ves-  [ 
sels,  171 ;  expedition  to  Quebec,  | 

32 


Arnold,  continued  — 

149;  fails  to  s'.'.rprise  it,  151; 
leads  a  column  at  Quebec, 
wounded  and  rejiulsed,  l.")5; 
superseded  by  Thomas, 
d,  100 


159 ; 
;    ro- 


governor  of  Monti 
treats  from  Mont..  J,  100. 

Arnold,  K.  W.,  244. 

Arnold,  Silas,  484. 

Asbestos,  415. 

Assembly,  members  of,  493. 

Attorneys,  district,  494. 

Au  Sable  pond,  325;  valley,  437; 
walled  banks  of,  331 ;  saw  mills 
at  the  mouth  of,  453,  liorse 
nail  comiiauy,  ollicers  of,  457. 

Aurora  borealis,  370. 

Bacon,  Major,  203. 

Baker,  G.  .1.,  238. 

Baker,  J.  L.,238. 

Baker,  Remember,  134. 

Barker,  A.,  202. 

Barker.  E.  J.,  258,  203,  204, 273. 

Bartlett,  L.  A.,  238. 

Bates,  II.  J.,  238. 

Beaches,  the,  iron  sand  and  gravel 

on,  422. 
Beaman,  Nathan,  120. 
Beaumont,  C.I).,  231,  230. 
Beaver  meadows,  125. 
Beaver,  the,  388. 
Bees,  wild,  300. 
Bel.ling,  J.  W.,  245,  248. 
Bellamy,  C.  P.,  238. 
Benedict,, Joel,  257. 
Benediet,  Professor  F.  N.,  484. 
Benzel,  Adolpluis,  120. 
Bissell,  E.  L.,  238. 
Boice,  Colonel,  273. 
Bocpiet  Vidlev,  459. 
Boudrye,  I;.  "N.,  201,  273. 
Bougaiuville,  490,    192  ;   at   (Jueljcc. 

111. 
Boulamarciue  in  connnand  at  Ticem- 

deroga,  104;  Imriis  brids-es  near 

Lake  George,  and  lelreats,  80. 
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Boyiiton,  .1.  II.,  27.'). 

Brailstrcct,  at  Ticoiuleroga,  94;  at 
Froiilciiac, !)'). 

Brown,  Colonel  John,  IIW;  at  Que- 
bec, 154 ;  attacks  Ticonderoga, 
187. 

Brown,  John,  notice  of,  220  ;  his  ca- 
reer, 222  ;  at  Harper's  Ferry,  224; 
capture  and  execution,  327;  re- 
marks on,  227;  Mr.  Vallingdig- 
hani's  opinion  of,  227  ;  Governor 
Wise's  opinion  of,  228. 

Ervant,  L.  S.,  274,289. 

BrVdon,  J.,  374,  288,  290. 

Buck,  Hiram,  3;il,23;j. 

Burgey,  Daniel,  3:51,  2;57,338. 

Burgoync  succeeds  C'arlcton,  174;  his 
army,174 ;  his  siihordinates,  17."); 
treaty  at  Bo([uet,  17.") ;  proclama- 
tion, 17(i;  attacks  Ticonderoga, 
180;  erects  l)attery  on  Mt.  De- 
tiance,  180 ;  pursues  Long  to 
Skeensboro',  and  defeats  hiiu, 
183. 

Butrick,  G.  M.,  274. 

Cadwell,M.  P.  S.,  231,237. 

Calkins,  A.  F.,  238. 

Cameron,  J).,  238. 

Campbell,  G.F.,  274,280. 

Campl)ell,  G.  W.,2.52. 

Canada,  exhaustion  of,  98;  corrup- 
tion in,  99;  feelings  towards  the 
French  in,  99 ;  "sutfering,  79; 
population  of,  79  ;  corruption  in, 
79. 

Canadians  favorable  to  Americans, 
143,  14") ;  zeal  of,  81  ;  friendly 
receive  lands  from  New  York, 
1()2  ;  their  bravery,  100. 

CariUon,  .50,  .51. 

Carleton,  escapes  to  Quebec,  147; 
pursues,  103;  builds  a  tleet  at 
Valcour,  1()8;  takes  Crown 
Point,  173 ;  returns  to  Canada, 
173;  humanity  of,  102. 

Carleton,  Major,  takes  Forts  George 
and  Ann,  190. 

Carter,  J.  M.,  282. 

Cartier,  discovers  the  St.  Lawrence, 
3;  sees  mountains  of  New  York 
and  Vermont,  3 ;  liidnaps  In- 
dians, 4. 

Caughnawaga  Indians,  claim  of, 204. 

Cedars,  the,  disaster  at,  101. 

Cement  water,  432. 

Chaini)!  lin,  ') ;  earlv  life,  0  ;  voyages 
of,  9,  10;  founds  (iuebce,  10; 
diacovers  Lake  Cluimplain,  13 ; 


Champlain,  continued  — 

battle  with  L'o(|uois,  1.");  re- 
turns from  France,  19;  l)!'.tlle 
at  the  Hiehelieu,  19  ;  on  the  Ot- 
tawa, 20,  21 ;  at  Nipissing,  21 ; 
sees  Lake  Huron,  21  ;  attacks  In- 
dian fort,  22;  Avoimded,  23; 
builds  castle  8t.  Louis,  24;  de- 
fends (iuel)ec,  24;  deatii  and 
character,  24. 

Champlain  canal,  434. 

Champlain,  Lake,  1  ;  names  of,  3 ; 
oiieningand  closing  navigjition, 
371 ;  former  trade  on,  434. 

Charlotte  couiUy  organi/.cul,  129. 

Chasm  at  Port  Kendall,  333 ;  at 
Si)]it  Rock,  333. 

Chastes,  Aynuu-  de,  .5. 

Chauvin,  .5. 

Chesterfield,  account  of,  211. 

Chipman,  Natlianiel,  197. 

Clioiseuls,  predicts  injury  to  England 
from  cession  to  Canada,  110. 

Civil  list,  39,  483. 

Clark,  Robert,  374. 

Clerks,  county,  494. 

Chmate,  370 ;  and  winds,  308. 

Clinton  countv  organized,  303. 

Coates,  G.  B.,'339,  293,  294. 

Cochrane,  Mrs.,letteron  Lord  Howe, 
88. 

Colonies  dissatisfied  and  alarmed, 
4.5,  48. 

Colonies,  English,  conditions  of,  80; 
inferiority  of  British  officials  in, 
82. 

Colonies,  French,  81 ;  feudal  system 
in,  81 ;  (character  of  French  ofU- 
cials.  83. 

Colvin,Alvin,  109,371. 

Commerce,  487. 

Compact,\vritten,  of  .5tli  Cavalry  ,357. 

Congress,  action  of,  on  capture  of 
Ticoiuleroga,  137 ;  decides  to 
attack  Canada,  137;  represen- 
tatives in,  4i>2. 

Constitution  formed  at  Chatham, 
Canada,  224. 

Conventions,  delegates  to,  494. 

Cook,  IL,  238. 

Copper,  418. 

(;o|)pei'as,  423. 

Corlear,  Arent,  39. 

Corlear's  lake,  37. 

Courcelles  attacks  Mohawks,  and 
sutfering  of,  28. 

Crown  Point  described,  41 ;  army 
for  reduction  of,  49  ;  ruins  at, 
113;  early  importance  of,  117; 
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Crown  Point,  continued  — 

dcscriplion  of,  118  ;  attention  of 

En.ulisli    governniont    to,    120; 

si(!ge  of,  20;};  acconnt  of,  211; 

supplies  troops,  231,  2()0. 
Cullen,  Colonel,  253. 
Cunningham,  J,  L.,  275,  2TG. 

D' Avignon,  F.  J.,  250,  254. 

Davis,  (,'.  II.,  245. 

Dean,  Wiliis,  132. 

Deer,  247. 

DeForest,  O.,  258. 

Delany,  P.  II.,275. 

Dellius  Grant,  38. 

DciAIonts,  8;  colony  of,  8;  explores 
New  England, !). 

DePontbriand,  Bishop,  he  defends 
INIonlcalin,  111. 

DcTraey,  expedition  against  3Io- 
hawks,  31. 

DeTrei)esee,  tiuht  al  Ticoiuleroga 
and  death,  8(). 

Diekerson,  M.  J.,  280. 

Diesliau,  51 ;  advances  to  a, tack 
Johnson,  5(i ;  tlefcisted  and  cap- 
tured, (it);  danger  of  assassina- 
tion, 01;  death  and  character, 
01. 

Dohie,  D.  F.,  288. 

Dodge,  Daniel,  horse  nail  machine, 
454 ;  accoimt  of,  455. 

Dominy,  ]..  S.,  280,  284,  280. 

Donohoe,  Col.,  287. 

Doolittle,  L.  L.,  231,  239.  * 

Douglass,  W.,  244. 

Drift  and  diluvial  formation, 433. 

Dunder  Kock,  37. 

Dwyer,  8.  C,  232, 241,  242. 

Easterbrooks,  A.  L.,  238. 

Edgerly.  E.  F.,  231,  230,  237,  238. 

Elizahetlit()wn,211,  334. 

Elmore,  Mrs.,  anecdote  of,  172. 

English  l)()ats  rci)ulseil  at  Ticon- 
deroga,  (i5. 

English  colonies,  exactions  en,  102. 

English  policy,  30,  44. 

Essex  and  Clinton,  population  of, 
208;  account  of,  211. 

Essex  and  \  ermont,  comparison  of, 
215. 

Essex  count}'  organized,  207;  ori- 
ginal county  shire,  208;  in  war  t 
of  1812,  208;  origin  and  hahils 
of  the  jieople,  200;  in  se.'ison  of 
1810,  210;  volunteers,  2:)4;  dis- 
bursements ol',  205.  I 


Fa  inn  an,  J.,  250. 

Fanisworth,  J.  11.,  244. 

Feldspar  bed,  SpaUling's,  421. 

Fertilizers,  42() ;  ])hosphate  of  lime, 
42(i;  marl,  427;  muck  and  peat, 
428. 

Fiilh  New  York  Cavalry,  history 
of,  250. 

Fire  on  Whiteface  mountain,  320. 

First  settlers,  George  and  William 
Trimble,  203. 

Fish  of  interior  lakes,  trout,  357; 
small,  358;  white  or  frost,  358. 

Fish  of  Lake  Champlain,  351;  chaoti- 
saroii,  351;  salnutn,  351;  shad, 
352;  i)ickerel,  353;  sturg('on, 
354 ;  smaller,  355 ;  ling,  355  ; 
smelt,  350. 

Fishing  i)y  torchlight,  350 

Folsom,  Cai)t.,  al  Lake  George,  61. 

Foot,  W.T.,  405. 

Forest  trees,  304;  changes  in  growth, 
30(i;  diseases  of,  307. 

Forty-fourlh  Kegimcnl,  243. 

Francis,  Col.,  killed,  185. 

French  claims,  30;  names,  their 
beauty,  47;  policy,  2(),  42;  set- 
tlements on  Lake  Champlain, 
117. 

Frisbie,  Col.,  230. 

Frontenac,  Count,  attacks  Mohawks, 
35. 

Fruit,  482 ;  apples,  plmns,  480  ;  Adi- 
,  rondac  grapes,  480 ;  pears,  480 ; 
huckleberry,  480. 

Galena,  410  ;  Indian's  visit  to  bed  of, 
417. 

Gall,  Adjutant,  204. 

Game,  125. 

Garden  Island,  acconnt  of,  170. 

Gas,  inllanimable,  135. 

Gates  at  1'iconderoga,  173. 

of  rocks  at  Port 
110. 

Gibbs,  N."J.,  275,287,289. 

(iilliland,  James,  128. 

(iilliiand  the  younger,  130. 

Giililand,  William,  locates  lands, 
122;  colonized  the  Hociuet,  124  ; 
narrativi'  of,  12~;  account  of, 
154  ;  collision  with  Arnold,  105  ; 
Hartley  juefers  charges  against, 
l(i5  ;  denunciation  of  Arnold, 
100;  ndtforlunes,  202;  death, 
203. 

Glass,  4(i8. 

Glen's  Falls  l{epid)lican,  200. 
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Goofllme,  Rr,\r.  J.  T.,134. 

Gnicc,  C.  A.,  375. 

Gnints  iiiid  pulciit:^,  accoum,  of,  2!)() ; 
Anvv\,  2\M:  B(Mi/.cl,  :5()0;  Ben- 
sou,  ^00;  IJniyn,  801;  Ciiiui)- 
l)cll,  Allen,  ;i01  ;  Campbell,  I)  , 
301;  Connelly,  ;j()l ;  Deal,  Mi; 
Field,  ;iO'.i;  Friswell,  ;!0;} ; 
Frele-rh,  303;  Gillihind,  303; 
G:lliliind&  Watson,  303;  Grant, 
303;  Gnise,  304;  Hicks,  304; 
Jiidd,  305  :  Kellett,  30.> ;  Kelly, 
305 ;  Kennedy,  305 ;  Lui^iH'.,  300 ; 
Miller,  307  ;  Mallory's,  308  ;  Ma- 
thews, 308;  .Manle,  308;  Me- 
Intosh,  3";.;  MclJnde,308;  Me- 
Donald,  300;  MeKeiisie,  30!); 
Montrcssor,  30!) ;  Old  iMilitarv 
Tract,  30!) ;  Ord,  310;  Porter, 
310  ;  Potts,  310;  Ross,  310  ;  Ry- 
erse,  310;  Stongliton,  311;  Skene, 
3\1 ;  Small,  311  ;  Sullierlunil, 
31);  S|)ringer,  311;  soldiers 
rights,  313;  Stevenson,  313; 
Stewart,  313 ;  Smnmervale,  313 ; 
Tolten  &  Crossfield,  313  ;  Tom- 
lin,  31(5;  Wharton,  31(5;  Wries- 
burgh,  31(5. 

Grants,  French,  131. 

Graphite,  380,  415,  416. 

Graphite  Con\pany,  American,  470. 

Gray,  C.  O.,  350,3ol. 

Ila-ar.  C.  L.,  275. 

Haidimand  documents,  201. 

Hale,  Colonel    Nathan,    notice  of, 

184. 
Halo,  F.  C,  290. 
Hall,  lliland,  201. 
Hammond,   C.    F.,     42(5 ;     supplies 

horses  to  cavalry,  258. 
Hammond,  John,  25t,  258,  250,  2(50, 

2()l,2(i2,  2(54,  2(5(5,207,  208,484. 
Hand,  A.  C.,  134. 
liasbrook,  Ca|)tain,  303. 
Haviland    advances    Irom    Crown 

Point  anainst  Montreal,  115. 
Hayward,  E.  R.,  258. 
Hayward,  J.  F.,  245,  249. 
Henderson.  J.  A.,  244. 
Hen(lrik,5();  killed,  58. 
Hendrik's  speech  at  Albany,  49. 
Herrick,  Cai)lain,  seizes  Skeensboro', 

135. 
Hessians,  the,  174. 
Hel/.il,S.,  244, 
Hind:^,  G.  W..250. 
Hinman, .  Colonel    Benjamin,  takes 

command  al  Ticoiiikroi'a,  141. 


Hochclaga  named  Mont  Royal,  3. 

Holbrook,  A.  IL,  238. 

Hohlen,  A.  W.,238. 

lloricon,.50. 

Horicon,  corporal,  249. 

Howe,  Lord,  his  zeal,  84;  Howe  & 
Stark,  8(5;  killed,  87;  etfect  of 
his  death,  87;  his  burial,  89. 

Hoystradt,  W.  H.,238. 

Ilubbardton,  battle  of,  183. 

Hudson,  19. 

Hull',  William,  281. 
i  Hunter's  Pass,  333. 
j  Huntley,  C.  W.,  231,  237,  238. 
I  Ilypei-stene,  379,  420. 
i 
i  Indian  Pass,  329. 

Indian  wars,  27  ;  fraternity,  57;  bat- 
I  tie  at  Elizabelhtown,  21(5;  land 

l)ur('hasers  prohibited,  313. 
I  Indians  at  i}.<(piet,  175;  at  Valcour, 
1(59 ;  valuable  aid  of,  OH  ;  at  Lake 
George,  72  ;  contract  small  \w\ 
from  the  dead,  77  ;  unreliable  to 
the  French,  101.  • 

Industrial  piu'suits,  432. 

Inland  navigation,  state  aid,  434. 

Iron  manufactories,  43(5, 437;  VVills- 
boro',438;  Ro(|uet,439;  Ti(U)n- 
deroga,  439;  Elba  worlds,  439; 
Au  Sable  VaJI-v,  440;  Wilming- 
ton, 440;  .1.  i.^'.  \  Rogers,  441; 
Lower  .lay,  444;  Clinton ville, 
448  :  lU  Keeseville,  453,  454  458 ; 

*  at  Elizabelhtown,  459,  '  <;  in 
Westport,  401,  4(53;  in  AHlls- 
boro',  4(51,  4(53;  In  L(;w»s,  401, 
4(52;  Essex,  4(52;  Moriali,  4(53; 
Port  Henry  Furnace,  404; 
Fletcherville,  4(50;  Hannnond, 
407;  Irondale,  408;  Ticonde- 
roga,  4(59;  Scliroon,  472,  Mi- 
nerva, 473;  rolling  mills,  453, 
450,  403. 

Iron  ore  beds,  373;  Adirondac  dis- 
trict, 372;  remarks  on,  377;  in 
Minerva,  380;  Schro(jn,  383; 
Crown  Point,  383;  Arnold,  439, 
441,448;  Finch  &  Winter,  448; 
N(,'w  Russia,  459 ;  in  Lewis,  401. 

Iroquois,  their  eloquence  and  pro- 
gress, 3;  armor,  10;  engaged  in 
the  royal  cause,  143;  confede- 
racy, 57. 

Jay,  313. 

Johnson,  William,  at  Lake;  Oeorge, 

53;  at  b.allle  Lake  Gem'ge,  (53; 

want  of  magnaniniily,   03;    at 
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Johnson,  continticd  — 

Ticondcro^'ii,  !)();  appointed  to 
coniniiind  iirniy,  44;  desires  u> 
relieve  Wiiliani  Henry,  73. 

Johnson,  Col.,  join^i  J5ro"\vn  at  Ti- 
conderoLTii,  1H7. 

Jolinson,  Sir  John,  expedition 
aj^ainst  Mohawk  valley,  18!>. 

Judges,  Supreme  Court,  492 ;  county 
and  Special,  4i)4. 

Kaolin,  430 ;  factory,  459, 

Keenc,  213. 

Kcese,  Oliver,  Jr.,  374,  284. 

Keeseville,  liorso  nail  works,  453  ; 
Twine  factory  at,  45H ;  liosiery 
factory,  flouring  mills,  and  mi- 
nor works,  45i). 

Kelley,  J  E.,  250,  251. 

Ki^llogg,  R.  C.  375,  284. 

Kingsley,  G.  C,  238. 

Kno.x,  Gen.  Henry,  moves  cannon 
to  lloston,  138. 

Knox,  M.  V.  13.,  374. 

Kroiu,  Capt.,  200,  373. 

Labradorite,  370. 

La  Caron,  30,  23. 

La  Due,  W.,  33!». 

Laffln,  B.,  230. 

Lake  Cliam|)lain,  331. 

Lakes,  interior,  333 ;  Paradox,  324  ; 
Placid,  324,  George,  327 ;  Ava- 
lanche, 381. 

Lansing,  W.,  245,  249. 

Lennon,  .AL,  245,  248. 

Lewis,  211. 

Limestone,  419,428. 

Livingstone,  A.  C.  II.,  233,  241. 

Livingstone  and  Brown  155  ;  take 
Chambly,  144. 

Livingstone,  R.  W.,  274,  281,  282, 
390,  295. 

Logs,  stripped  of  hark,  473 ;  floating, 
434,  435,  453,  474  ;  Warrtni  co., 
470 ;  Minerva,  47(1. 

Long,  Colonel,  at  battle  of  Lake 
George,  58. 

Longueil,  Carleton  defeated  by  War- 
ner at.  140. 

Loring,  Captain,  constructs  lleet, 
108;  destroys  French  vessels  at 
Valcour,  lOi). 

Louishurg,  fall  of.  101. 

Liunber  trade,  433.  434. 

Ly:nan',  (Jeuer.il,  at  battle  of  Lake 
George,  (53. 

Lyon,  W.,  241,  240. 


I  McCall,  P.,  338. 

i  McConniek,  J.,  339,  393,304. 

.MeCoy,  J.  W.,  358. 

McGinnis,  Cajitain,  killed  at  Lake 
George,  01. 

McGuire,.!.  (}.,  393,  293. 

Mclntire,  S.  P.,  239. 

MeKenzie,  Col.,  253. 

McKie,  John,  Jr.,  333,  237. 

McLean,  Col.,  returns  to  (Quebec, 
149  ;  and  defends  at,  151. 

McLean,  J.  B.,  244. 

McLean,  P.  V.  N.,  375,  289,  290. 

McMullen,  Lt.,  sent  t)ack  to  Crowa 
Point  i)v  Itoirers,  100. 

McWilliams,  M.,'249. 

Manufacturing  works  at  Birming- 
ham, 459;  at  New  Russia,  459; 
Crown  Point,  409;  at  Ticonde- 
roga,  470;  Keeseville,  452,  458; 
at  Clintonville, 450;  in  Schroon, 
473 ;  in  Essex,  470 ;  Wilnunglon, 
440;  Bloominunlale,  440;  J.  &  J. 
Rogers,  441,442,  444. 

Marin, 08;  exploits,  09 ;  at  Fort  Ann, 
90. 

Marsh  haj%  125. 

Merrill,  ^V.  E.,  245,  249. 

Miller,  George,  281. 

31ineral  s])rings,  343. 

Mineralogy  and  geology,  372. 

3Iinerals  and  rock  of  the  Adirondac 
district,  379. 

Minerals,  list  of,  431. 

Minerva,  213. 

MofHtt,  S.,  354,  289. 

Mohawks  on  St.  Lawrence,  2 ;  con- 
([lu'st  of,  2  ;  their  hatred  of  the 
French,  2 ;  defeat  De  Cour- 
eelles,  29;  ca[)ture  .Montreal, 
31 ;  hereditary  boundaries,  37  ; 
at  battle  of  Lake  George,  58; 
wisli  to  pursue  French,  03 ;  at 
Ticonderoga,  90. 

Molanu-,  08. 

Mondclet,  Charles,  492. 

Montcalm,  early  history  of,  00 ;  ar- 
rives at  Quebec,  09;  takes 
Oswego,  09;  holds  Indian  coun- 
cil, 70;  takes  William  IIciut, 
71 ;  receives  order  St.  Louis,  73 ; 
coimection  with  massacre  at 
William  Henry,  75;  his  subse- 
quent measures,  77;  his  opinion 
of  V'audreuil,  80;  interference 
with,  80;  thinks  of  evacuating 
Ticonderoga,  90;  victory  of', 
94;    activity    of,    90;     quotes 
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Montcalm,  continued  — 

jMinilnini,  !)!);  dci^pondrncv  of, 
W.);  his  letter,  10;5,  10!);  d'eatii 
ol',  110;  strietiires  on.  111  ;  oi)i- 
nion  ol  Canadians,  100 ;  disgusts 
tlie  Indians,  101  ;  repairs  to 
(^netiec,  104;  letter  on  cession 
of  Canada,  ll(i;  BongainvilU' 
and  Pitt,  correspondenct^  on, 
41)0;  cpituph  of,  41)1 ;  letters  of, 
4!)3. 

Montj^oniery,  Kicliard,  115;  ap- 
pointed Ijrijiadier-gcneral  \inder 
Schuyler,  14'i;  seizes  Isle  aux 
Noix,  142;  assumes  the  com- 
mand, 144;  liis  early  life,  144; 
attacks  St.  John's,  144;  seizes 
Sorel,  and  takes  St.  John's, 
145 ;  his  trials,  147 ;  his  in- 
Hiience,  14H;  apjiears  before 
Quebec,  153;  his  jiolicj',  15'i; 
attacks  the  city,  154;  killed, 
155  ;  l)>irial  of,  15H. 

Montreal,  30. 

3lontveinl  at  [jid\e  (!eoi'ge,(IO. 

Mooers,  J.  1 1.,  375. 

Moose,  the,  ;!4'J. 

Morgan  at  the  attack  of  Quebec, 
155. 

IMoriah,  account  of,  311. 

Mo)ild,  II.  M.,  275. 

JVIoulding  sand,  44(j. 

Slouut  ik'tiance,  178. 

Monnt  Hope,  IHO,  181 ;  recaptured 
by  IJrown,  187. 

Mount  Independence,  178. 

Mountains,  ;J18 ;  Pharaoh,  Dix, 
Bald,  318;  Marcy,  319;  Mc- 
Intire,  Dial,  Seward,  McMar- 
tin,  Colden,  Keeue,  Wlntcface, 
320. 

Munroe,  Colonel,  capittdales  at  Wil- 
liam Henry,  73. 

Murray,  J.,  24!). 

Myers,  Corporal,  34!). 

Nail  works,  443, 444, 445,  448. 
Nails,  at  Kceseville,  453. 
Natural  curiosities,  321). 
Natural  History,  340. 
Nelson,  W.  G.,  45<J. 
Newcond),  313. 
Newman,  T.  W.,  250,  251. 
New  Neiherland,  cession  of, 27. 
Nichols,  a.  F.,  374,  370,  380,  381, 

382,  287,  288,  390. 
Ninety-sixth   regiment,  history  of, 

250 ;  officers  of,  mustered  out, 

255. 


Norris,  {'apt.,  270. 

North  Kllia,  descn])tion  of,  314  ;  In- 
dian i-einainsin,31(i;  lion  w;'rk9, 
310;  progress  of,  310;  negro 
settlement  in,  317. 

Nortli  Hudson,  312. 

Northern  New  York,  account  of,  336. 

Northrup,  II.  J.,  275. 

Norton,  P.,  345. 


O'Callnghan,  E.  B.,  30,  110. 

O'Connor,  T).  A.,  375,  38<J. 

One  Hundred  and  Kighteenth  TJegi- 

ment,  history  of,  273 ;  officers  of 

mustered  out,  2!)0. 
Onontio,  73. 

Ormsbv,  L.,  331,  337,  238. 
Orr,  O.'S.,  344,  348. 

Paints,  423. 

Paris,  treaty  of,  110. 

Parker,  C()l.,  defeated  at  Sabbath 
Day  Poiid,  (ii). 

Parkman,  25. 

Parmerter,  Jacob,  274,  283. 

Partisans,  Frenc  li,  07. 

Patent,  Field's,  133. 

Patents,  31)0. 

Pat  tee,  Rev.  Mr.,  421. 

Peabody,  O.  D.,  231,  237,  338. 

Pean,  Madam,  7!). 

P(!ase,  C.  M.,  358. 

Penlield,  J.  A.,  357,  300,  205. 

Peru  Steel  and  Iron  Comi)any,  440. 

Phelps,  Walter,  Jr.,  332,  338. " 

Phillips  occupies  Lake  George,  186. 

Physical  geography,  317. 

Pierce,  E.,  250,  254. 

Pierce,  J.  H.,  274,  282. 

Pierson,  C.  B.,  250. 

Pioneer  populaticni,  changes  of,  120. 

Place,  Sergeant,  278. 

Plattsburg  Republican,  100. 

Plumbago,  see  Graphite. 

Poke  O'' Moonshine,  330. 

Pontgrave,  11. 

Popular  oriranizaticu  formed,  129. 

Porjihyry,  430. 

Port  Royal  founded,  0. 

Porteous,  J.  G.,  375,  287. 

Potashes,  435. 

Potter,  J.  F.,  335. 

Potter,  Lient.,  389. 

Pouchot,  lot). 

Pourtraincourt,  9. 

Prescott,  General,  capitulates  Mon- 
treal, 147. 

Pringlc,  Cai>t.,  attacks  Arnold,  108. 
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Proclamation,  king  of  Groat  Britain, 
Oct.,  I7f;;{,  \'2\. 

I'rovincc,  a  new,  (•oiitciiiniatcd,  130. 

Pniyn,  V.  E.,27r),2H:',,  '2HI. 

Public  inii)r()vcnu!nts,  484;  inland 

navigation, 484;  Uail  Koaas,484; 

Plank  Hoads,  487. 
Putnam,  hatUe  of,  near  Whitehall, 

83. 
Putnam's  capture  and  perils,  97. 

Quarries,  438;  Kecscvillc,  439; 
McOmbers,  4;i0;  Clark'.s,  430; 
Es.scx,  431 ;  Frisbic,  431 ;  West- 
port,  431;  Crown  Point,  431; 
Ticonderoga,  431. 

Quebec,  10;  battle  of,  110;  trade 
with,  433. 

Rail  Roads,  48(i ;  Moriah  and  West- 
port,  48(i ;  Wiiitehaltand  Platts- 
burgh,  48(1;  Northern  Air  line, 
480. 

Rainbow  Falls,  333. 

Ralph,  Alexander,  371. 

Rangers,  American,  07. 

Ransom,  Capt.,  379,  283. 

Rei)eHion,  the,  319. 

Refugees  burn  Boquet  settlement, 
189. 

Regent  of  University,  495. 

Reggio,  Ureal  rock  Regione  or 
Rogeo,  37. 

Renner,  L.  F.,  358. 

Reptiles,  300. 

Reynolds,  M.,  383. 

Richards,  S.  F.,  274. 

Riggs,  Capt.,  270. 

Rivers,  330;  Hudson,  337;  outlet  Lake 
George,  337 ;  Putnam  creek,  337; 
Boquet,  327 ;  Au  Sable,  328. 

Roads,  public,  205. 

Robcrval,  5. 

Roche,  De  La,  5. 

Rogers,  a  royalist,  98 ;  expedition 
against  St.  Francis  Indians, 
105 ;  incursions  into  Canada, 
114. 

Rogers  &  Putnam,  I)attle  with 
Marin  near  Fort  Ami,  9(!. 

Rogers,  exploits  of,  03 ;  note  to  Mont- 
calm, 54;  defeat  of,  82;  slide,  83. 

Rogers,  J.  A;  J.,  their  business,  445, 
440. 

Rogers,  Piatt,  feriT  and  bridges, 
205. 

Rowe,  C.  W.,  245,  247,  'j49. 

Royal  Savage  raised,  lO'J. 

Ryswick,  treaty  of,  40. 


Saobath  Day  point.  Oft. 

Salil(>  Iron  Company,  141. 

St.  .Vrniaiuls,  314. 

St,  Clair,  .\rilHir,  in  charge  of  Ticon- 
deroga, 177;  evacuates  it,  183; 
suspended,  180. 

St.  Fr(!derick  built  by  French,  43. 

St.  Pierce,  killed,  01.' 

St.  Sacrament,  Lake,  50. 

Salisburv,  Prof.,  344. 

Salt  traf'lic,  433. 

Sanborn.  ,J.  II.,  250. 

Sanger,  W.  II,  293,  294. 

Saunders,  Lt.,  289. 

Scalps  Itorne  to  Montcalm,  83. 

Sclnmck,  .1.  W.,  338. 

Schenectady,  relieves  French  army, 
39 ;  burning  of,  31. 

Scliroon,  name  Of,  312. 

Schuyler,  Gcai.  P.,  142  ;  commands 
northern  department,  177;  his 
forces,  177;  superseded,  180; 
appointed  to  conunand  Cana- 
dian army,  143. 

Schuyler,  John,  attacks  La  Prairie,33. 

Schuyler,  Peter,  atta(;ks  La  Prairie, 
34,  35. 

Seaman,  J.  R.,  231,  338,  374,  389. 

Second  Cavalry,  293. 

Senators,  state,  493. 

Seventy-seventh  Regiment,  244;  his- 
tory of,  244;  ollicers  mustered 
out,  349. 

Sheldon,  O.  F.,  130. 

Sherirts,  493. 

Sherman,  Sam,  375,  383. 

Slierman,  S.  D.,  338. 

Ship  yards,  475. 

Sillery,  ^lurray,  defeated  at,  114. 

Silver,  419. 

Smith,  Ger.it,  317-219. 

Smith,  W.  n.,  232,  341. 

Snow  shoes,  battle  on,  83. 

Spalding,  Henry,  300. 

Si)lit  Rock,  333. 

Sciuirrels,  350. 

Stannard,  Gen.,  253;  report,  288. 

Stark,  exploits  of,  04. 

Statistics,  agriculture  and  political, 
495,  490. 

Stephens,  Lt.,  abandons  Rogers,  107 

Stetson,  M.V.  B.,  354,289. 

Stevens,  C.  E.,  344,  345,  348,  249. 

Stevenson,  W.  H.,  275,  270,277,  381, 
282. 

Stone,  Dennis,  282. 

Stone,  J.  S.,  375,  383. 

Strong,  T.  M.,  237,  238. 
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